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POLITICAL’ EVENTS. 


PaRLiaMENT has been farther pro- 
rogued to the 4th of February, when it 
will meet for the dispatch of business. 

It has been confidently stated that Go- 
vernment have the intention of paying 
off the Four per Cents. a measure which 
will reduce the public burdens about a 
million and a half perannum. The Four 
per Cents. are said to amount nearly to 
146 millions. The incomes of the holders 
of this Stock will be diminished in propor- 
tion. Some have animadverted upon this 
embryo plan, because the reduction is not 
extended generally to all fundholders— 
therefore it is partial, and cannot be just. 
Consider, say some, the situation of a man 
having a wife and family living upon the 
interest of 5000/. in the Four per Cents. 
which, of course, yields him 200/. a-year ; 
will it not be monstrous to reduce the in- 
terest of that man to 175/. or perhaps to 
1501. a-year, and atthe same time com- 
pel him to pay taxes to the same amount 
as before? But, on the other hand, it is 
contended that the primary object of this 
reduction of the rate of interest upon 
funded property is to enable the Minister 
to relieve the country at large from the 
burthen of some of those taxes which now 
press most heavily me it ; consequently, 
the fundholder, with reduced means, will 
not -be called upon to contribute as largely 
as before; and, if he be displeased, he 
must find some other mode in which he 
can make a higher interest of his capital. 
The measure will be one of general good, 
and individual inconveniences must be 
borne for that end. 

Meetings have been held in different parts 
of the country to petition for the reduction 
of the malt and beer duty. In the interim, 
many landholders have found themselves 
obliged to reduce their rents to prevent 
their farms being thrown on their hands ; 
and they must reduce them still more, un- 
til they come down to old prices; with the 
single difference in their favour of the 

- increase of taxation since the last general 


peace. 
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editer and proprietors have been deserved- 
ly found guilty of a private libel on the 

Chancellor, of a most atrocious na- 
ture, charging him covertly with taking a 
bribe for a place in his gift. They were 
tried on a second charge for a libel on his 
Majesty’s Government, (we presume his 
Majesty’s Ministers were intended,) and 
for designing thereby to bring that and 
his Majesty intd contempt. This ez- 
officio reminded us of the worst times of 
Sir Vicary Gibbs and John Scott, and re- 
flects very little credit upon the Attorney- 
General’s judgment or feeling for public 
liberty. The attack on the Sovereign was 
too ridiculous in itself for a grave 


and had better been left to the oblivion 


which would have soon overtaken the ra- 
bid outpourings of the libellist. The co- 
vert end of the Attorney-General was 
mainly defeated in this trial. The jury 
would only find the defendant guilty of a 
libel on his Majesty, not on his Ministegs ; 
feeling, no doubt, the utter nonsense of 
punishing a man for a writing having “a 
tendency” to bring a certain body of re- 
sponsible men “into contempt,” accord- 
ing to legal jargon and legal sophistry, 
equally against reason and common sense. 
The third libel too was for the celebrated 
tendency “to bring into contempt” the 
lawyers; and a miserable medley of false- 
hood and bitterness it was, but still un- 
deserving the notice into which it has 
been brought by these trials. All but the 
Ultras had forgotten it and the stupid ma- 
lignity of its writer, even if any but out- 
and-out izans had ever perused it. It 
is for the sake of the liberty of the press 
we give this opinion, both on the score of 
utility and freedom. We hope not to 
see the times of Gibbs revive again un- 
der the present Mr. Avything Attorney- 
General. That these two last ex-officios 
originated with the lawyers is evident. 


The Duke of Wellington could well af- 

ford to bear libels ten times more 

and scorn them, as he has done before, 

The press can never injure a 

vant in his public character, 
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says is not consonant with truth and rea- 
son, and is such arrant bombast and frothy 
declamation as the trash in these two li- 
bels ; and therefore they had better have 
been left to rot, than d n to day 
by ill-judged ex-officio informations. We 
had hoped to see no more trials for ten- 
dencies “to bring into contempt ” bodies 
of men. It is time such nonsense were 
discarded from the heads of our lawyers, 
where unfortunately it is wont to rule su- 
premest and latest. 

A memorandum from the Horse Guards 
conveys his Majesty’s pleasure, that those 
officers who, on retiring from the service, 
have been permitted to hold local rank on 
the Continent, may be considered as en- 
joying that rank in any country abroad 
not subject to his Majesty’s dominions. 

An order bas been issued from the Cus- 
tom-house of Dublin, apprising the mer- 
chants and traders, that the functions of 
the Dublin Board are to cease, and that 
all applications relating to the revenue of 
Customs are to be addressed to the Gene- 
ral Board of Customs in London. The 
Irish Excise Board will be no longer in 
existence after the 5th inst. 

The following letter to the Duke of 
Wellington has been agreed to and signed 
by the Grand Jury of Kent :—“ We the 

rand Jury of the county of Kent, assem- 
bled in discharge of our public duties, feel 
that, in justice to our respective neigh- 
bours, we ought not to separate without 


communicating to your Grace, for the in- 
formation of his Majesty's Ministers, the 
FOREIGN 


The state of the French Ministry re- 
mains much the same as for some weeks 
past; in fact, there scarcely seems to be 
any Ministry at all. The attempt of 
Charles to restore Ultraism will not suc- 
ceed ; the sense of the people is for a con- 
stitutional government, and they will be 
heard, In the mean time, the journals, 
on both sides the question, have gone into 
bitter extremes. Yet it will in time be 
seen, we think, that the stand made by 
the press in France has prevented the 
concoction of measures designed to restore 
the Bourbon, if possible, to plenitude of 
ancient power. Associations have sprung 
up to resist illegal taxation. The Police, 
in the mean time, is resuming its ancient 
complexion, and individuals have been 
charged with selling the portraits of John 
Hampden and young Napoleon, as if guil- 
ty of heinous offences. It is time that 

harles XII. should learn that the tricks 
of his ancestors against liberty cannot be 
renewed, in these days, with impunity. 
A report to the King, by the Minister of 
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and un ted distress which, 
fro our Pa poor yeah knowledge we 
are enabled to state, prevails among all 
classes throughout this county, to a degree 
that must not only be ruinous to the in- 
terests of individuals, but must also, at no 
distant period, be attended with serious 
consequences to the national prosperity. 
In making this communication to your 
Grace, it is our only object to call the at- 
tention of his Majesty’s Ministers to the 
real state of the country, in the hope that 
speedy and effectual measures may be ta- 
ken to alleviate those distresses which 
press so severely on the several classes of 
society.” 

A Commission is shortly to be appointed 
by the Crown to inquire into the course 
of proceeding in suits carried on in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts: one of the main 
reasons for the appointment of which 
Commission may be found in the legal 
proceedings which have been instituted at 
so great an expense and with so unpro- 
fitable a result, in the case of Dr. Free, 
Rector of Sutton, Beds, who was charged 
with gross indecency of conduct and gene- 
ral unfitness for the discharge of his 
sacred functions. The duty of conduct- 
ing these inquiries, it is expected, will be 
committed to the Bishops of London and 
Lincoln, the Chief Justices of the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, the Chief 
Baron, Sir John Nichol, Sir C. Robinson, 
and three or four other persons of equal 
rank in Church and State. 


STATES. 


Finance, has appeared, on a proposition 
for negotiating a new loan, by funding a 
part of the Government floating debt, 
and borrowing on the vote of credit 

in the last session of the Chambers. ‘This 
report is followed by a Royal ordinance 
for carrying into execution the recom- 
mendation of the Minister, and an an- 
nouncement of the Ministerial arrange- 
ments regulating the biddings for the con- 
tract. The extraordinary expenses incur- 
red in the department of Foreign Affairs, 
of War, and Marine, during the years 
1827, 1828, 1829, have rendered this 
measure necessary. These expenses, be- 
fore the commencement of last session, 
had amounted to 54,345,800 fr. or nearly 
2,200,000/. 

In an account of the sitting of the 
Second Chamber of the States-General of 
Holland on the 19th inst. it appears, the 
Ministers sustained a defeat on the pro- 
posed decennial budget, and carried the 
annual budget by a majority of only one 
vote. This budget, in consequence of the 
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smallness of the majority and its connec- 
tion with the decennial budget, was sub- 
sequently withdrawn by the Finance Mi- 
nister; and as the ion on the 
question was looked to as a general trial 
of strength between the Government and 
its opponents, it is by no means improba- 
ble, es after this defeat, the proposed 
law for restricting the public press will 
also be abandoned, This law was sub- 
mitted on the 11th inst. by a m 

from the King, to the consideration of the 
assembly. It is known that for some 
time past there has been much bickering 
between the press of that country and the 
Ministry, and that a strong disposition 
was felt by the latter to impose restric- 
tions upon it which are not warranted by 
the existing law; it was not believed, 
however, that any attempt would be made 
during the present year to introduce a 
new law on the subject, and the proceed- 
ings seem to have excited great dissatis- 
faction. The provisions the project 
are so rigorous as apparently to be incon- 
sistent with constitutional government. 
It will be impossible, if it should pass 
into a law, for any public writer to offer 
an opinion upon the acts of the authori- 
ties; for, although in the first article 


there is a seeming protection for honest: 


criticism, it is effectually guarded against 
by the remainder. 

The *‘ Star’? newspaper, which shows a 
more intimate acquaintance with the af- 
fairs of Portugal than many of its contem- 
pereriess states that the tricks of Don 

iguel and the intrigues of his mother are 
of the same complexion as ever. At Ma- 
deira, it is said, a method of getting rid of 
an apprehended mutinous corps of the mi- 
litary was resorted to, worthy the bright- 
est hours of the Roman Nero,—namely, 
by poisoning their food. No less than 
sixty men of the 13th regiment were taken 
ill at once. The maker of the bread, a 
creature of the Governor’s, was sent on 
board a vessel in the harbour, to ensure 
his personal security. 

Ferdinand of Spain has at last decided 
the great question of an amnesty to his 
exiled subjects, and that only three classes 
of persons are to be excluded from a parti- 
cipation in its benefits. ‘These three classes 
are—lIst, the chiefs of the insurrection of 
the Isle of Leon, in January 1820; 2d, 
the persons who, on the 7th of March of 
the same year, forced the King to swear 
the Constitution ; 3d, the persons who, at 
Seville, proposed, and supported in the 
Cortes, the Act for suspending the Royal 
functions. These three categories, even 
supposing them to be interpreted with 
tolerable strictness, are very vague in their 
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comprehension, and keep open a wide door 
for arbitrary exceptions. The first, in. 
cluding the chiefs of the insurrection at 
Cadiz, comprises just as many persons as 
the Ministry choose, of those who sup- 
ported the cause of the Constitution be. 
fore it was adopted by his Majesty ; the 
second comprehends, or may comprehend, 
every individual who may have advised 
Ferdinand for his own safety, or for the 
peace of his kingdom, to comply with the 
voice of his in restoring their Con- 
stitutional rights ; and the last may be 
made to embrace the whole, or nearly the 
whole of that honest and intrepid band of 
patriots, who exposed their lives in recist- 
ing to the last the modifications in their 
Constitution proposed at the point of fo- 
reign bayonets. - 

Peace is completely restored in the East, 
and the Russian troops are evacuating the 
Turkish territories, as stipulated by the 
treaty. The peace in Asia was preceded 
by a battle, in which the Turks were de- 
feated with great slaughter, to which an 
end was put only by the arrival of the 
courier with the treaty from Adrianople. 

The boasted expedition of the Spaniards 
against Mexico has ended in the Dierece 
ful capitulation of the invading forces.— 
The envoy from Mexico to this country, 
Senor Gorosteza, is the celebrated dra- 
matic writer of that name, so well known 
in Old Spain, and is descended from one of 
the most illustrious families of Biscay. He 
was born in Vera Cruz while his father 
was Governor there. Having joined the 
Constitutional party in Spain, he emi- 
grated in 1823, and on arriving in Eng- 
land, he offered his services to the country 
of his birth. The Mexican Government 
accepted them immediately, and named 
him their Consul-general in Holland, giv- 
ing him afterwards the rank of Chargé 
d’Affaires ; and in consideration of the 
services which he had rendered, the skill 
with which he had conducted the nego- 
tiations of the Republic, and the high re- 
putation which he had acquired at the 
different German Courts to which he was 
accredited, they appointed him Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of London. 

The triumph of Santa Anna over the 
Spaniards will, it is hoped, tend to unite all 
parties in Mexico, and consolidate the Go- 
vernment, so as to enable it before long to 
fulfil its relations with other states, and 
assume a powerful attitude among nations. 

A decree of the President of Mexico has 
been issued, abolishing sla throughout 
the Republic. The object of the present 
decree is to enforce the full execution of 
the law. ‘The following are the articles : 
‘61, Slavery is for ever abolished in the 
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Republic. 2. Consequently all those indi- 
viduals who, until this day, looked upon 
themselves as slaves, are free. 3. When the 
financial situation of the Republic shall ad- 
mit, the proprietors of slaves shall be in- 
demnified, and the indemnification regu- 
lated by a law.”’ 

A Mexican mail has been received, 
bringing advices from Mexico to the 30th 
of October, and from Vera Cruz to the $rd 
of December. The Republic had, from all 
accounts, returned to a state of general 
tranquillity. Not a word is said in the 
letters of a Spanish expedition which it 
was reported had landed on the shores 
of the Pacific; nor is there any thing 
respecting it among the files of Mexi- 
can papers received last month. San- 
ta Anna was at Vera Cruz, every day re- 
ceiving letters of congratulation, and ex- 


. pressive of national gratitude, for the late 


signal services he has rendered the Re- 
public, In the capital it was generally 
believed that the Ministers were anxious 
to retire from office,and had determined 
to give in their resignations so soon 
as order was restored in the various 
departments of the State mostly af- 
fected by the general convulsion which 
the country has recently experienced. 
Guerrero himself would, it was supposed, 
be among the seceding Members of the 
Government, and his office was likely to 
be filled by Santa Anna. 

A new Treaty of Commerce has been 
agreed upon between France and the Re- 
public of Hayti. The terms are not yet 
publicly known ; it is said, however, that 
they will be favourable to the creditors of 
that Republic, and such as will eventually 
secure the payment of what is due to them. 

It is stated, in letters from Colombia, 
dated the 22d of October, that the friends 
of Bolivar propose to obtain an act of Con- 
gress, vesting the Presidency in Bolivar 
for life. At the date of the last accounts, 
he was at a considerable distance in 
Peru. It, however, does not seem that 


—————_—_ 


CRITICAL 
Memoirs of Louis XVIII. By a Lady. 


These are among the most amusing of the scores 
of memoirs which have appeared within the last 
fifteen years, and concern, almost exclusively, a 
period among the most interesting of the Revola- 
tion, the first and second restoration of the Bour- 
bons—the most interesting, we repeat, from the 
embarrassments into which it threw numbers, 
conflicting with themselves, and balancing be- 
tween interest and honour, some falling on their 
legs by accident, and others irrecoverably lost by 
enleulation. Anthentic, or not authentic, the 
writer is familiar with the story of the times, with 


these letters are entitled to any great cre- 
dit, and a variety of rumours and state- 
ments, during the present disturbed state 
of Colombia, will obtain. No farther par- 
ticulars are known respecting Cordova ; 
but the suppression of the insurrection was 
looked forward to with the utmost confi- 
dence. A party of troops, amounting to 
about 700, which came from Bogota, under 
the command of General O’Leary, had 
surprised the advanced posts of Cordova, 
without allowing the men to communicate 
with him or give the alarm, while Montil- 
la’s force was rapidly advancing on him, 
and the Governor of Antioquia was mak- 
ing preparations to intercept Cordova, 
should he attempt to retreat by way of 
Cacuta. 

The latest accounts from New Orleans 
(of 1st of Nov.) intimate that the health 
of the place had considerably improved, 
and that its port was assuming an appear- 
ance of activity, from the arrival of a 
number of vessels, as well from England 
as from the ports on the Atlantic side of 
the United States. 

Letters from Rio de Janeiro of the date 
of 30th Sept. say, the National Assembly 
closed on the 3rd, with a speech from the 
Emperor remarkable for its brevity. His 
Majesty merely said, ‘‘ August and worthy 
Representatives of the Brazilian Nation, 
the session is closed.” The sessional 
speeches in most countries communicate 
very little information, and in this respect 
Don Pedro does not differ from other sove- 
reigns; but he has at least the merit of 
unequalled brevity. Great preparations 
were making at Rio for the reception of 
the new Empress. 

By letters from Alexandria, dated Octo- 
ber 18, it appears that the Nile had risen 
to such an unusual height, that the da- 
mage sustained amounted, according to 
some, to fifteen millions of francs, and to 
others to fifty millions. Whole villages 
had been destroyed, and the loss of human 
life is estimated at 30,000. 


-- —- —~—— 


NOTICES. : 


the persons of the Court, and the gossip of the sa- 
loons. Though withholding her name, she de- 
scribes her family as connected with the Court of 
Louis XVI. and herself as the confidential friend 
of Louis XVIII. If the writer is not wholly mys- 
tifying, she tells too much not to be readily re- 
cognised by mary of the persons of whom she 
speaks; and, indeed, apparently takes pains, by 
implications, to identify herself with the Countess 
——, who had at least the reputation of unbound- 
ed influence over the old King, who, in addition 
to his fondness for good cheer, loved to prattle 
with the ladies, and tell untellable tales. To take 
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the lady’s own representations, she was born a 
few months before the assembling of the States 
General, of which her father was a member. He 
was a peer, and enjoyed a pension of 80,000 livres, 
and showed his sense of attachment to the mo- 
narch by refusing to emigrate till the King’s 
death left the Bourbon cause, for the time, bope- 
less. Proceeding to the court at Coblentz, and 
being indifferently received by the early emi- 
grants, he volunteered into the Austrian army, 
from which he eventually withdrew on detecting 
the selfish purposes of the Allies. With his little 
daughter he retired to Florence, where, through 
the assistance of Lannes, he procured the First 
Consul’s protection and permission to return to 
Paris, thoagh a son of his was still in the Austrian 
service. At Paris they continued to reside under 
the Imperial government, when the daughter 
married Count somebody, and figured in the Im- 
perial Court. Her prejudices were all, neverthe- 
less, in favour of the old regime, and after Napo- 
leon’s defeats in Russia, and the subsequent cam- 
paign, and the Bourbons were all astir, she be- 
came an active agitator, and was finally commis- 
sioned, as the least suspicious person, to go to 
England and see Louis XVIII. Acquainted with 
the Duke of Rovigo, she readily procured a pass- 
port for the Netherlands, on the plea of ill-health, 
and from thence contrived to cross the Channel, 
and hastened to Louis at Hartwell. By him she 
was of course courteously received, for she brought 
him assarances of homage and attachment from 
all the eminent royalists, and many of the lmpe- 
rial court. The old gouty King was charmed by 
her beauty, not less than by her communications 
and the fascinating manner of communicating, 
and was dismissed with tokens of his warm regard, 
Her account of the King’s little court at Hartwell 
is curious and new. On his restoration she im- 
mediately visited him, became a special faveurite, 
and she seems to have been his daily and confiden- 
tial visitor and adviser. How far all this is fact, 
we have no means of ascertaining ; but the vrai- 
semblable is well preserved, and if not true, as 
somebody said for the jingle, is bien troure. 

The volumes are strewed with anecdotes of all 
the conspicuous persons of the time ; but the chief 
personage, of course, is the King. Him the lady 
represents in very favourable colours, but still not 
incompatible with the common impressions of the 
respectable old geatleman—the colours only a 
little heightened. She assigns him a little more 
pith in sentiment and point in expression, more 
insig it into character, and foresight in politics, 
than he was probably entitled to, though the spe- 
cimens she presents of each warrant sufficiently 
her general description. According to her state- 
ments he felt the necessity of accommodating—he 
was annoyed at the absurditiesof the noblesse and 
the priests, the rapacity of the old courtiers, and 
the pretensions of the new —in spite of all remon- 
strance and importunity adhered to the charter, 
and, had he been suffered to act as he pleased, or 
rather had he had activity and energy enough to 
enforce the execution of his own views, the reign 
of the hundred days had never occurred. 

Amidst this amusing melange are numerous 
anecdotes that are, beyond doubt, carelessly ha- 
zarded, and many that require, from their im- 
portance, better authenticating than any anony- 
mons authori‘y can give. We have no room, of 
course, for details ; bat one o: iwo circumstances 
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we must noticg. Daring the hundred days, Louis 
sent, through the author, a message to Fouché, 
which she of course communicated. “ After some 
jeering remarks,” she says, “‘ Fouché rose, went to 
his secretaire, took out a sheet of paper, and said 
to me, ‘ I wish you would send this to the King, 
in exchange for his letter. It will help to con- 
vince him of the good faith of certain allies.’ 

*« « What is it, Dake 7?” 

“* « Only the treaty concluded between the Em- 
peror of Austria and Napoleon before the latter 
left the island of Elba.’ 

“** You jest—it is not possible !’ 

“¢T assure you, madam, this copy is transcribed 
from the original, which is in the possession of 
Count Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely. It is 
worth while to let the King of Franee see this 
document,’ ” &c. But, supposing the report cor- 
rect, the story rests on Fouché’s authority. 

A story is told of Barras undertaking, with 
Louis, to gain Bonaparte, then in Egypt, over to 
the royal cause, and that Louis, in consequence, 
applied to the English government to suffer the 
vessel in which he sailed to pass the English cruis- 
ers unmolested. This is too ridiculous for remark, 

The lady tells a long story of her first girlish at- 
tachments — the object was the unfortunate La- 
bedoyere, for whom, moreover, she states Ma- 
dame de Stael told her she bad herself, in her 
maturer days, experienced the torments of la belle 
passion—the only days, according to the said 
Madame de Stael, in which love can be really’ 
felt, earlier it is mere matter of fancy. At Ma- 
dame de Stael’s she was quite a favourite, and 
there, of course, saw M. Benjamin Constant, or 
the Baron de Rebeque, whom she describes as an 
excellent man in private life—very witty and 
very talkative—but, as to his public one, every 
thing was indifferent, all opinions were alike. 
She quotes Louis, as having said, “ Whoever 
wants M, Constant may have him; let him know 
over night and you may rely upop him for the 
morning.” 

Of Madame de Genlis and her Memoirs, she 
observes, she confesses every body’s faulis but her 
own. Madame de Campan’s Memoirs are called 
“exculpatory of the Queen.” On her father’s 
authority she states, the Queen addressed some 
heavy reproaches against that lady, and she ex- 
presses her surprise, in consequence, at the publi- 
cation, and sarcastically concludes—‘ I need only 
add, they were published after the return of the 
Bourbons.” Of allusions to her own beauty there 
is no end; but French ladies are liberal of the 
term, and she calls even the Danphiness beautiful. 
Talleyrand, Fouché, and Savary’s names are of 
frequent recurrence; some stories are reported 
ones, and others on personal authority; and of 
the opposite class, great numbers, such as Metter. 
nich, De Blacas, Polignac, the late Pope, and 
Wellington. 

Of the last she says, “ Almost all those of the 
old regime who were denominated ultras and vol- 
tigeurs of Louis XIV. professed the highest admi- 
ration of the Duke of Wellington. Notwithstand-. 
ing Madame de Stael, I never could account for 
this infatuation. In point of military talents, the 
British hero was not quite a Turenne—no offence 
to a certain song. writer—and his silly-looking face 
was not made to awe. I have heard him also 
compared to the Prince of Condé. Has he, then, 
that eagle look, which was so pre possessing in th 
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hero of Reocroit No; his looks have no other 
expression than that of excessive vanity. Still he 
had left him for the purpose of pleasing, his 
character of conqueror, and since it must be con- 
fessed to the shame of our sex, his foppery itself. 
Alas! yes; we sometimes love a coxcomb, as the 
men love acoquette. For my part, he appeared to 
me most ridiculous the first time I saw him. 
With what a silly respect he treated his own great- 
ness! what pretension there was in his attitudes ! 
what vanity in every gesture! By the manner 
in which he received the advances of certain cele- 
brated frail ones, it was obvious that, as far as 
women were concerned, he had kept none but 
bad company ; and Harriette Wilson has since re- 
vealed to us, that there he makes his most brilliant 
conquests.” This last remark smacks furiously of 
London ! 


The Midshipman. Small 8vo. 


Very recently, in“ The Naval Captain,” and pub- 
lications of a similar character, the condition and 
education, physical and moral, of a Midshipman, 
on board a man-of-war, have been brought vivid- 
ly forward to the imagination of the landsman ; 
and surely no common disgust must have been 
excited against the system of management that 
seems to prevail, and parents especially, who have 
committed their offspring to sach sinks of iniquity, 
must have shrunk from the contemplation of their 
thoughtless committal. If the yery object of naval 
discipline, so far as the Midshipman is concerned, 
had been to corrupt to eternal infamy—to chill 
the warmth of domestic affections—blunt the 
common feelings of humanity, and convert men 
into brutes, the existing system would have been 
appropriate, would have been what demons would 
naturally prompt. If there were no counteractions, 
ruin, body and soul, must be ineyitable, and at 
the best none can wholly escape scathing. 

Hitherto the miserable and reckless condition of 
the Midshipman has been described with a sort of 
poco-curante contempt of hardship, not at all cal- 
culated to operate in the right quarters; nor is 
the present, though differing in the means, and 
abstaining wholly from levity, better calculated to 
bring about reformation. The writer, indeed, has 
a different object in view and one more contract- 
ed—-the deterring school-boys from thoughtlessly 
embracing the sea as a profession from partial re- 
presentations, This purpose he prosecutes not by 
detailing the perils and hardships of the Midship- 
man, but those of the sea and the profession general- 
ly, and horrors upon horrors are accumulated, pre- 
bably beyond the possible experience of any indi- 
vidual. The young hero is sent toa ship, where 
the captain takes a dislike to him, and veuts it in 
petty vexations, and an elder midshipman a still 
greater, and wreaks his antipathy in blows and 
violence—he encounters tremendous weather in 
the Bay of Biscay—he is engaged quickly in a 
bloody battle with Greek pirates, and is wounded 
—the ship is sunk in a sudden squall, and every 
soul perishes but himself, and he floats on a plank 
two days and a night in the open sea, till he is 
finally taken up senseless by the crew of the 
beaten pirate, who take him ashore and treat him 
for months as a slave. By and by he goes to 
sea again with the said pirates on a plundering 
expedition, and witnesses wholesale murders ; and 
at last effecting hjs escape, he works his passage 





home in a merchant vessel, the mate of which 
recognizes him, and, from some old grudge, has 
his revenge to take, and he takes it with a wit- 
ness. In addition to all these miseries, the boy is 
represented the whole time as labouring under 
the depressing conviction that his misfortunes are 
the punishment of his disobedience, in going to 
sea in opposition to his mother’s wishes, and pains 
are taken to confirmthe impression on the readers, 
that such was the fact,—a sort of divine justice. 
Whether all this is a very jadicious plan for ef- 
fecting the object contemplated, we are not called 
upon precisely to decide. Scores of fond mothers 
will probably think it both justifiable and effective. 


Travels in Chaldea in 1827, by Captain 
Robert Mignan, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 


The ultimate, and almost exclusive object of this 
tour, is to describe the existing condition of the 
site of Babylon, and to fix the spot on which 
stood the Temple of Belus, or, in terms of the 
Bible, the Tower of Babel. Accompanied by a 
boat and a competent guard of Arabs, Captain 
Mignan started from Bussorah, and passed up 
along the banks of the Euphrates chiefly on foot, 
till he reached the confluence of the Tigris. From 
that point, being desirous of visiting Bagdad be- 
fore he went to Babylon, he proceeded up the Ti- 
gris, marking, in his course, the few relics of an- 
tiquity which fell in his way at Mamlah, Ctesi- 
phon, and Seleucia; and returning from Bagdad 
across the interfluvial country, he took up his 
quarters at Hillah, a filthy town», of about six 
thousand inhabitants. Situated on the Euphrates, 
this town is to be considered as the modern repre- 
sentative of Babylon, as unquestionably standing 
within the range of its ruins, and the largest place 
within their probable limits. From this point, as 
his centre, he roamed for some miles around, and 
examined the fading traces of the once proud city. 
To define the line of the walls is, apparently, no 
longer practicable—for nothing remains but nu- 
merous insulated masses, or mounds of brick- 
buildings, of various dimensions, and in all direc- 
tions, for six or eight miles on each side of the 
river, and north and south of Hillah. But of these 
mounds three are considerably more conspicuous 
than the rest; and for two of these, chiefly per- 
haps from their prodigious extent, divers travel- 
lers vindicate the honours of the Babel Tower, 
One of them, called the Mujellibah, lies about 
three miles and a half on the north-east of Hillah, 
and east of the river; the other, called Birs Nem- 
roud, about five miles south of Hillah, and of 
course on the west of the river. To give some 
notion of the immense bulk of these remains—the 
base of the first, the Mujellibah, forms a trapezium, 
the shortest side of which is 678 feet, and the 


longest 822, and the average height at least 120 . 


feet. Birs Nemroud is of somewhat smaller bulk, 
more conical in form, and rising, in the centre, 
forty or fifty feet higher. In favour of the claims 
of this Birs Nemroud appear Niebuhr, Rich, Buck- 
ingham, and others ; while Captain Mignan, backed 
by old Major Rennel, is the champion of Mujelli- 
bah. The question is one mainly of testimony ; 
and Captain Mignau, after carefully sifting He- 
rodotus and Diodorus, thinks he finds sufficient 
evidence for his conclusion. And if one of the 
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two mounds must be the relics of the Tower, we 
should, ourselves, decide for Mujellibah, chiefly 
from its nearness to the river—within a mile—for 
there is good reason for supposing it to have been 
near the palace, which certainly was on the river ; 
and Birs Nemroud is at least five miles from the 
said river. Now, nearly midway between Hillah 
and Mujellibah is the third mass alluded to, still 
called the Kasr, or palace, lying on the river. 
There is, to be sure, a little difficulty as to this 
palace. It is known there were two palaces, one 
on each side of the river, connected by a passage 
under the river, and the one on the West was the 
largest ; but these relics, called the Kasr, are on 
the east, and, unluckily, there are none on the 
west. Insurmouutabie, however, as this difficulty 
might seem at first sight, it is removable by the 
supposition, and there are traces of the fact, that 
the course of the river has been torned—that it 
originally flowed on the east of these relics—and 
that, therefore, the existing relics are those of the 
west-palace, while those of the eastern have been 
swept away by floods, &c. If these relics, then, 
be those of the palace, whether east or west, Mu- 
jellibah, within a mile of one of them, must be the 
Tower of Babel—but of course all depends on the 
site of the palace. 

The staid and sober style of the author will 
presently establish the confidence of the reader. 
His representation of the present condition of the 
country, we have no doubt may be thoroughly re- 
lied upon, and isincomparably superior to any an- 
tecedent description. His predecessors have all of 
them surveyed the ground hastily, or even at a 
distance ; whereas Captain Mignan has traversed 
the whole region on foot, and anxiously examined 
every vestige on the spot. His map of the ruins, 
on a competent scale, is a very satisfactory one. 


Memoirs of Simon Bolivar. By Gene- 
ral H. L.V. Ducoudray Holstein. 2 vols. 


The name of Bolivar, for good or for ill, is in. 
separably connected with the independence of 
Columbia from the control of Spain, He is the 
hero of that independence. He did not, it is true, 
originate the revolution, nor even co-operate with 
those who did; but within three months of its 
commencement, we find him one of the duumvi- 
rate despatched to the Court of London to solicit 
assistance—a service implying some distinction 
in the agents. On his return to Caraccas, imme- 
diately he was pushed up to the seat of authority, 
mainly by the influence of Ribas, his relative, and 
one of the original revolutionists ; and from that 
time to the present, except in the intervals of fre- 
quent flight, he has kept possession, not merely of 
the chief, but the whole and sole authority. In 
1810, the first year of the revolution, Bolivar was 
but twenty-seven, and in no way distinguished for 
personal qualification, or of any experience, po- 
litical or military; he was of a good Creole family, 
and a man of considerable property, who, spend- 
ing the first years of his youth in Spain and 
France, had returned to his estates, and lived in 
retirement till the death of his wife, in 1899. 
To what, then, is to be attributed his sudden ele- 
vation {—chiefly to the absence of abler and more 
conspicucus competitors. The wealth and distince- 
tion of the Colonies were, of course, in the hands 
of European Spaniards, and though wealthy Cre- 
oles were numerous enough, very wealthy ones 
were scarce; and among these Bolivar was con- 
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spicuous. To.this pre-eminence of station among 
his countrymen, of the second rank, must be as. 
signed his early appointment; and to the absence 
of superior competitors, or, at least, of such as 
all would yield to, must be ascribed his continu. 
ance in power. The stirring spirits of the day, 
refusing to submit to each other, concurred in sub- 
mitting to him—a fact often observable in history, 
and even in ordinary society; but one which, ne- 
vertheless, marks nothing but personal inferiority. 
The world is not apt to look very close into the 
conduct or the pretensions of the successful, and 
Bolivar, on the surface of the thing, on a cursory 
glance, has been eminently successful. The strug- 
gle was against the Royalist Spaniards; and the 
Royalist Spaniards, every man of them, have been 
expelled or subdued. But was the contest for a 
mere exchange of power—of original for dele- 
gated authority? No; professedly, it was for the 
substitution of liberty, in the place of tyranny. 
Well, Spanish tyranny has been disposed of—has 
Columbian liberty succeeded ? No! on the con- 
trary, nothing but a rank autocracy, maintained 
by military foree. The autocrat, indeed, is nei- 
ther King nor Keiser—he is the Liberator! but 
‘‘what’s in a name?” Call an onion a rose, and 
it will stink still; and the Liberator of Columbia, 
in the absence of all constitutional control, is as 
odious to the sense of freedom as the name and 
insignia of despotism. 

The memoirs before us are written, professedly, 
to expose the pretensions of the Liberator, and 
facts of a strong cast are got up to arraign them 
by this writer. Bolivar, he says, has always op- 
posed the formation of a federal government, and 
insisted upon a central one—the convenient season 
for assembling a congress has always been found 
with difficulty, and any season has been conve- 
nient for dissolving it. In a succession of periods, 
under very different circumstances, he has grasped 
the whole power of the state, civil and military, 
in his own hands; and as to offers of resignation, 
on the face of them they were too Cromwellian 
to deceive; and, in fact, did deceive none, 
The Spaniards have now nearly six years been 
expelled; and for all purposes of establishment, 
if the desire existed, these ten years have all fo- 
reign impediments been removed. But Columbia 
is still where she was. 

But the existing state of Columbia bespeaks 
woeful management, hardly to be accounted for 
by the common devastations of a civil war, carried 
on, after all, on a small scale, and with numbers 
very insignificant, compared with European calcu- 
lations. All parties, friends and foes, concur in 
representing Columbia as a ruined country— 
wealthy and prosperous before the revolution, and 
now full of beggars. Its dwindling resources are 
swallowed up by an armed force—kept up against 
whom? The people, of course ; for of Spaniards, 
now, there can be no longer any apprehensions. 
But we forget the book. 

It is the production of a French officer, who 
served successively in the armies of Grenada and 
Venezuela, four or five years, and was, part of that 
time, chief of Bolivar’s staff. He left the service 
in disgust, and, professedly, on the ground of ill- 
treatment on the part of Bolivar, and so far is 
exposed to the charge of a prejudiced witness. But 
Holstein is no common personage ; he is aware of 
his invidious pasition, and he backs his statements 

by the production of documents, and appeals to 
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names. We cannot give implicit credit to a «dis- 
appoiated man; bat while resentment bas evi- 
dently tinged his feelings with some malignity, it 
has, at the same time, sharpened his researches into 
facts, He suffers nothing to escape ; he may have 
omitted some good, but we doubt if he has fabri- 
cated much of the bad. Bolivar is charged with 
want of soldiership—his bulletins shame even 
French and Rassian pretensions; the butchery of 
1200 Spaniards at Caraccas, the execution of Piar, 
and the abandonment of Ribas, attest his cruelty 
or his vindictiveness. He is charged with habits 
of indolence, laxury, and profligacy ; and such, cou- 
pled with bis grasp of power, essentially monarchi- 
cal, are incompatible with the activity and virtues 
of a patriot-chief. At all events, Holstein accounts 
for sundry realities in the existing state of Co- 
lumbia. 


Travels in Mexico. By Lieut. Hardy. 


These travels, be it observed, have little or uo 
relation to the capital of Mexico, its politics or 
its parties, its conflicts or rebellions,—nor do they 
concern those parts of this extensive country 
of whieh we have had, within these .vefy few 
years, we know not how many accounts, all more 
or less valaable, because coming from individuals 
of respectability, favoarably placed, and capable of 
jadging and describing,—buat relate almost wholly 
to the western provinces—to regions perfectly out 
of the beaten track even of modern miners and 
advenwrers—to countries described in old maps 
by the name of Navarre, and now designated as 
the province of Sonora, lying along the Gulf of 
California. Inthe strenuous execution of bis pur- 
pose, Mr. Hardy sailed up this Galf, and even 
into the Rio Colorado, which flows in at the head 
of it—-regions yet antracked by avy Europeans, 
except a few Spanish priests, and inhabited by 
Indians still in the lowest stages of savageism, 
naked, and armed with the bow—living on fish, 
and berbs, and fruits—without cattle, or flocks, or 
cultivation of any kind. 

The Lieutenant, like many other active officers, 
eager for employment, was engaged, by a grand 
company calling themselves the General Pearl and 
Coral Fishing Association—which was to get rich 
by making pearls as common as pebbles—as their 
chief commissioner, for three years; and these 
three years, or the greater part of them, he spent 
in the zealous prosecution of his commission— 
toiling and diving and prying, and catching no- 
thing, for there was nothing to cateh. Without 
any superfiuous preface, the sturdy Lieutenant 
starts from the capital of Mexico, working his 
weary way, by horse or by mule, the nearest 
course, through Valladolid and Guadalaxara, in a 
north-west direction, some seven or eight hun- 
dred miles, to the port of Mazatlan, nearly in the 
latitude of the opposite south cape of California. 
From this point, by sea, he sailed to the port of 
Guayras, about midway up the Calf, where a 
vessel, and intelligence from his potent masters in 
England were to meet him; bat outstripping the 
party, and too stirring to lie idly by, be proceeded 
to several of the towns, at some distance from the 
coast, especially to Pitic, in the hope of picking 
up—not pearls, but intelligence about them :—by 
the way, not a word is there, throngh the whole 
volume, about corals, On his return to the port, 
receiving his letters and instructions, he forthwith 
proceeded farther up the gulf to the island of 


Tiburon—aun island occupied solely by Indians of 
the most ferocious description, and using poisoned 
arrows, but the coast of which was supposed to 
swarm with beds of pearl-cysters. Arrived at the 
spot, the Indians seem to have been easily con- 
ciliated, but divers were scarce, and, as it proved, 
pearls were still scarcer. Not easily satisfied with 
the efforts or the reports of others, the Lieutenant 
resolved himself to turn diver, and being, mani- 
festly, a resolute fellow, and not readily daunted, 
he finally, by dint of perseverance, succeeded in 
reaching depths of eight fathoms, at the risk not 
only of health from the mere effects of pressure, 
but of | fe from sharks and tintereros, enemies 
more furmidable, if possible, than the. sharks. 
Yet see how easily the most ferocious aniunal is 
baffied : armed with a stick of nine inches long, 
and sharp at both ends, the diver has only, when 
the shark opens his jaws to snap off a limb or 
tear out the viscera, to thrust the armed hand 
(think of the nerve this requires) into his mouth, 
which instinctively and ravenously closes upon 
the stick, and the two points transfix both jaws, 
and bind them together, and the animal perishes 
inevitably. The tinterero—ealled also the ground 
shark—a flat fish, twenty feet across (conceive 
this!) claps his fins round the diver, and hags him 
to extinction. Mr. Hardy represents himself as 
more than once escaping from the jaws of the 
shark by the common mancuvre of the divers. 
His whole accouut-of his diving experiences is one 
of the most interesting we remember to have read. 
From this island of Tuberon, the El Dorado of 
his hopes, and where all his hopes were com- 
pletely wrecked, he still coasted up the gulf, anx- 
ivasly searchiug every probable spot in his way, 
still to no purpose ; and pursuing his course, ad- 
vanced up the Rio Colorado, where unlackily his 
vessel grounded, and he escaped the plottings of 
the Indians only by incessant watchfulness, and a 
kind of promptitude and fertil.ty of expedient only 
to be looked for from a practised seaman, 

After the complete failure of his object, he re- 
turned, b¢ land. through the province of Durango, 
which he found everywhere in a state of confu- 
sion and alarm from the devastatious of the Ya- 
quis Indians. These devastations, he affirms, and 
we take his word for it, might, with common ac- 
tivity on the part of the Mexican forces, have 
been speedily stopped; but nothing can exceed 
the poltroonery of the troops and their comman- 
ders, The Lieutenant’s impressions of the country, 
whether in the provinces or the capital, are most 
unfavourable ; he finds nothing but ignorance, su- 
perstition, and bad morals—general filth, and in- 
sens.bility to.domestic comfort ; though, on retura- 
ing to the capital, he observed some symptoms of 
amendment,—-the leading personages, some of 
them, were beginning to shave every day. 

Mr. Hardy is quite a sailor—occasionally coarse, 
and fond of a joke—stumbling often upon reflec- 
tions, not of the newest quality, but home-felt, and 
so far valuable — making light of troubles that 
would crush a daintier person, and fall of prompt 
resources in existing difficulties. The scene, into 
which he was after all unexpectedly thrown, was 
admirably suited to his temperament and his 
powers—he became, to some extent, a discoverer, 
has added to our geographical knowledge, and 
has had opportunities of leaving his own name and 
those of his friends to identify regions before un- 
explored and unnamed. 
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Four Years in Southern Africa. 
Cowper Rose, Royal Engineers. 


This volame is, we do not doubt, just what it 
assumes to be—a selection from letters written to 
a brother ; and is exactly one of those books which 
it would require very little ingenuity to turn into 
biting and admirable ridicule—so little, that we 
despise the exercise of a power of such facility, 
and are determined, in retarn for the entertaiu- 
ment we have received, to praise it, 

The preface has termed it, and correctly, “ a 
collection of sketches ;” rambling, unconnected, 
and dream-like, a mingled assemblage of 

«« Things that are, and things that seem,” 
quickly succeed each other ; and the writer's plan, 
if plan he can be said to have had, is a resolution 
that his reader shall not weary—that “ a change 
shall come o’er the spiri¢ of his dream,” before 
the threatened yawn is consummated ; and in this 
we think he has been successful; fon, with all its 
hundred faults, the book is a highly entertaining one, 
The tamest part is that in which he has described 
Cape Town and its inhabitants; and the cause is 
probably this—that in a very limited society, it 
would have been difficult to sketch the manners 
and the follies closely without the suspicion of 
personality: if this was his motive, though, in 
avoiding it, he has occasionally become vague and 
desultory, we cannot blame him. 

If, however, be moves with constraint under the 
trammels of society, he acquires vigour in escap- 
ing from them; and once mounted oa his horse, 
describes his wanderings ever the wild and singu 
lar scenery of Southern Africa in a vivid and pic- 
turesque manner; while his observations on all 
that crossed his path—the Dutch bour, the English 
settler, the Moravian and the Wesleyan mission- 
aries, are lively and characteristic;—and when 
leaving the civilized and the half-civilized of the 
colony, he passes its boundaries, and traverses the 
vast deserts infested by the savage animals of the 
country, and cressed by its wandering tribes, bis 
descriptions are frequently bold, spirited, and 
striking. 

It is true that we miss much that a far shorter 
residence than four years in a country should have 
made the author conversant with ;—the laws and 
government are not mentioned, and there is 
scarcely an observation throughout from which we 
could have surmised that the military profession 
of the writer was one connected with science. 
He tells us that his sole aim is to amuse, and per- 
haps deems that the admission of these subjects 
would have marred that aim ;—we think other- 
wise, and believe that the introduction of graver 
matter would have improved and relieved his 
lighter descriptions—that his volume would not 
have proved less entertaining for affording a little 
useful information—-that his vessel would not have 
sailed less swiftly for carrying more ballast. Mr. 
Rose, however, scems to have thought differently, 
and has avoided every subject of a statistical or 
political nature, and confiued himself wholly to 
themes that are calculated to interest an imagina- 
tive mind ; and with such his volume, we predict, 
will be a favourite. 

His descriptions of scenery are good, and he ap- 
pears to have looked on nature with a high and ar- 
dent feeling, and, we doubt not, experienced all 
the intense delight he has expressed. In these he 
is serious, while in many parts he evidently plays 
Jan.—\ OL. XXX. NO. CIX. 
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with his subject, and even in some on which he 
seems grave, we think we can detect the larking 
smile ; tor it would be strange indeed if a critic 
could not see more deeply than common readers. 
We take leave of the author, by quoting some of 
the vivid descriptions with which his book abounds, 
The following illustrations of savage life are highly 
interesting :— 

** | had beard so much of the native mode of 
killing the elephant, and of the perseverance and 
daring exhibited, that I bad long wished for. an 
opportunity of witnessing the huat, but something 
had always occurred to prevent or to delay it. It 
had been described to me as lasting for days— 
sometimes for weeks; the huge monster, whose 
strength might appear to bid defiance to any wea- 
pon receiving its impetus from the hand of man, 
sinking, at length, under the wearying effect of 
long pursuit, aud the weakness attendant on loss 
of blood flowing froin innumerable petty woands, 

“* It is only in the chaee and in war that astranger 
can see the energies of the natives drawn out: in ge- 
neral, grouped round the fire, or beneath the shade 
of trees, their character—the effect of their cli- 
mate—is that of listless apathy or sluggish indif- 
ference, now and then broken in upon by some- 
thing that excites an interest, and arouses looks 
and glances savagely intelligent. But, in the parsuit 
of the larger animals, all their powers of action 
and enterprise are elicited—their arts of cunning 
circumvention—that knowledge which teaches 
them when to enlarge the cigcle of enemies that 
has been drawn around their victim, when to di- 
minish it, to approach, and to pour their asse- 
gais in upon him. ‘Then, too, is exhibited all 
the vigour of their fine forms in the attack, all 
their speed in flight, when the maddened beast 
turns on his assailants; and, at such times all that 
speed is frequently insuflicient to save them, 1 
longed to watch their noiseless, stealthy pace, and 
their dark figures, now half concealed in the un- 
derwood, now creeping through tangled thickets, 
and now bounding forward, while the rocky hol- 
lows echo their sbrill scream of triamph; the skill 
with which, taking advantage of every bash, rock, 
or inequality of ground, they crouch froin view, 
keeping below the wind to prevent discovery 
from the animal’s accurate sense of smell; and, 
when all these arts fail, and the tortured beast 
rushes forward in reckless despair, the wild effect 
prodaced by their firing the high dry grass and 
brushwood, and retiring in safety behind its daz- 
zling flame. There was in all this much to pique 
my curiosity, and still more in the strange feeling 
of superstitious awe with which they are said to 
approach their prostrate prey, and to exculpate 
themselves of any blame in his death, by declar- 
ing to him gravely that the thing was entirely the 
effect of accident, not design; while to atone for 
the offence, or to deprive biim of all fancied power, 
they cut off the trunk, and solemnly inter it, pro- 
nouncing repeatedly during the operation, ‘ The 
elephant is a great Lord, and the trunk is his 
hand |’ 

‘I have watched a group of Kaffers, as they 
stood around me in easy, graceful attitudes, and 
marked their soft, pleasing manners and mild 
eyes, and wondered that they could ever be sa- 
vage; when the discourse suddenly tarned ou war, 
and a Katfer was asked to show their mauner of 
attacking an enemy. The expression in a mo- 
ment changed; the eye assumed a_ vindictive 
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glare, his lip the stern curve of vengeance ; and 
throwing from him bis carosse, and grasping the 
assegai firmly in his right hand, he bounded impe- 
tuously forward, crouched as if to avoid the wea- 
pon of his foe, and then again rushed on, with 
every muscle of his fine form clearly developed ; 
and when bis time had arrived, brandishing bis 
weapon, he raised it to a horizontal position, gave 
it a quivering motion ere it left his hand, and sent 
it whizzing threngh the air. 

“When mounted in a troop, their appearance 
is singularly wild, and savagely warlike; they 
ride without saddles or stirrups, which they do 
not seem to require, for their seat is not wanting 
in firmness and ease. With their bundle of asse- 
gais in one hand, and their light bridle in the 
other, their carosses sometimes thrown over their 
shoulders, sometimes banging low on the horse’s 
side, they canter boldly on over the rough rocky 
ground, their dark forms now concealed in the 
shadowy ravine, now fording the rushing river, 
then at moments indistinctly seen among the trees 
on its banks, and again becoming clearly visible 
on emerging from them to ascend the steep hills 
that rise above it. 

* Nothing can be in stronger contrast than the 
wondering savage that is sometimes seen in our 
towns, surrounded by all that is strange, by a 
thousand things that speak to him of his hopeless 
inferiority,—and the same being in his own bean- 
tifal country, where his energies and his know- 
ledge are fully equal to every circumstance that 
can occur, Some years since I remember seeing 
two of a wild and distant tribe of Kaffers, or 
Bechuanas, that had been brought bythe Mission- 
aries to Cape Town: they were the first I had 
seen, and their strange costame and savage orna- 
ments struck me, and I followed them as they 
were led to see the firing of the evening gun. 
The mingled awe and curiosity with which they 
approached it, each shrinking behind his comp.- 
nion—for they appeared to know that something 
dreadful was about to happen—the anxiety with 
which they watched the movement of the gunners, 
and when the explosion took place, the dread and 
horror with which they seemed overpowered ; 
the wild glare of their rolling eyes, when they 
turned to each other; and the timid pace with 
which they stele away, not daring again to look at 
the object of their terror, were all bighly effective. 

“Twas told, too, of a chief, who had been 
taken prisoner in some attack on Kafferland, and 
sent down to Cape Town, being recognised by an 
officer who had seen him on the frentier, and who 
recollected that he was famed among his tribe for 
his courage in the chase, and for his skill in throw- 
ing the assegai; one was given to him, and he was 
told to throw it, but it fell from his hand as he 
replied ‘that he could not, for his heart was bro- 
ken.’” 


Two Essays on the Geography of An- 
cient Asia; intended partly to illustrate 
the Campaigns of Alexander, and the 
Anabasis of Xenophon. By the Rev. 
John Williams, Vicar of Lampeter and 
Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 


The first of these Essays is chiefly devoted to 
examining the geographical position of Ecbatana, 


the capital of the Medes—a city made+famous by 
Herodotus’s description of its splendid and sin- 
gular appearance—a city that was mighty and 
flourishing during twelve centuries, bat the pre- 
cise locality of which, it is strange to say, has 
been left unidentified. Nineveh perished at a pe- 
riod prior to the authentic records of profane his- 
tory, yet its ruins still exist. The same thing may 
be still more emphatically said of Babylon. The 
excavations of Persepolis stil excite the admira- 
tion of the traveller, and even Sasa, in its deso- 
lation, shows proofs of its vast ancient extent. 
But Ecbatana, which alone of her sister capitals 
escaped unscathed into the darkness of the middle 
ages, has alone continued unidentified in modern 
times. Sir William Jones and the great French 
Orientalists place it at Tauris; and Golius, who 
has been followed by P’Anville, and later geogra- 
phers, at Hamadan. Our author affirms that it is 
the modern Ispahan, the capital of Irak Agemi; 
and he supports his theory with a chain of argu- 
ments which possess @ great deal of logie and 
learning, but which diverge into so much ramified 
discussion as to render any conspectus of them, 
that would do them justice, inconsistent with our 
limits, 

The Second Essay, on the Geography of the 
Amabasis, is distinguished by the same acuteness 
and erudition; and we are particularly pleased 
with those passages in which the character of 
Xenophon, for aecuracy, is defended against mo- 
dern geographers, and the mistakes which they 


have imputed to him restored to their proper 
owners, 


The Young Lady’s Book; A Manual 
of Elegant Recreations, Exercises, and 
Pursuits. 


This work is true in its contents to the promise 
of its title. It treats of every study and accom- 
plishment that can conduce to the ornament of the 
female mind; and without the clothing of fiction, 
or the use of superfluous anecdote, it handles every 
subject at once instructively and amusingly. The 
most important sections are those entitled, the 
Florist, Mineralogy, Conchology, Entomology, the 
Aviary, the Toilet, Embroidery, Painting, Masic, 
and Dancing. Its ornamental cuts are judiciously 
illustrative ; its matter is ample and compressed ; 
aud its information highly respectable. 


Mr. Withers’ Letter to Sir Henry 
Steuart on the quick growth of Timber. 


Sir Walter Scott has for some years been en- 
gaged in planting Abbotsford, and of course it was 
the most natural thing in the world for bim to 
write abont planting; and as with him one me- 
diam is as good as another, it happened the 
Quarterly was hononred with the preference. The 
pith of his paper-was the establishing the advan- 
tage of planting without preparation, digging, or 
manuring—his maxim was, stick the tree in a 
hole and leave the rest to natere; for if manure 
were of any use, it was only at first, and at the 
end of a few years the effect was all the same. 
To Mr. Withers all this appeared heresy, and 
he rebuked the Baronet somewhat sharply. 
Mr. Withers himse]f was all for digging, and 
trenching, and manuring—deep and free room for 
the roots to stir in, and manure for feeding them : 
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the quicker the growth, the greater the profit, and 
moreover the better the timber ;—and he furnished 
some pretty potent arguments in support of his 
thesis. But struck by the national importance of 
his own conclusions in his letter to Sir Walter, 
he took the opportunity of urging upon the Com. 
missioners of the Royal Forests the necessity of 
prosecuting the principle with respect to the 
growth of ship timber ; which, it seems, gave rise 
to a new edition of Sir Henry Steuart’s Planter’s 
Guide. This gentleman, it appears, was consulted 
by the Commissioners on the subject of Mr. Wi- 
thers’ suggestion, and though he himself was an 
ardent advocate for trenching and manuring, he 
chose to find ground for an exception—and this 
discovery enabled him to kill two birds with one 
stone: Mr. Withers’ conceit, in supposing he, an 
uneducated man—a farmer—a surveyor—knew 
more about the matter than a man, like himself, 
of “ phytological acienee ;” and also Mr. Withers’ 
presumption—his “ indecorum’’—in venturing to 
question the dicta of another Baronet, the great- 
est writer of the age. Sir Henry discovers that 
quick growth, for ornament or profit is yood, but 
for ship-timber is bad ; forasmuch as the quicker 
the growth, the Jess dense and sound is the timber. 
The main object, accordingly, of Mr. Withers’ 
letter to Sir Henry, after a little preluding de- 
fence, and a fling at the “ Edinburgh,”—-is to 
expose Sir Henry’s self-contradiction, for he had 
before warmly recommended the accelerating pro- 
cess, generally ; though he must have known nirie- 
teen-twentieths of our ship-timber was not the pro- 
duce of the royal forests; and next, to establish the 
antagonist fact, that the quicker the growth, the 
better was the timber; and this he does as firmly, 
on the evidence not only of men of “ phytological 
science” and mathematical science, but of experi- 
mentalists on the strength and strain of timber, 
and the growers of timber, in all parts of the 
country. 


Scott’s Church History, Part II. 
Il. 


Mr. Scott, of Hull, every body who pays to 
such matters the attention they deserve knows, is 
the very competent continuator of “ Milner’s 
Church History.” The present portion—the se- 
cond part of his second volume—commegces with 
the Swiss Reformation, the story of which it con- 
ducts to the year 1527, a period fixed rather by the 
dimensions of the volume, than by any event of 
importance. The Catholic and Protestant Can- 
tons, though already pretty decisively opposed in 
sentiments, had not yet come to blows. The mise- 
rable conflict was reserved for 1531, when Zuin- 
gle himself, the “‘ Reformer,” patriot, and soldier, 
fell in the first skirmish. That event, and the sub- 
sequent career of the Swiss Reformation to the 
death of Calvin in 1564, will, with Mr. Scott’s par- 
ticularity, fill probably the whole of another vo- 
lume. This very interesting period of Swiss eccle- 
siastical history has never been told so explicitly, 
and with so much research, by any English writer ; 
and Mosheim, the most popular church history 
(we scarcely know why) among us, dispatches the 
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whole in a few ages. Mr. Scott's diligence and 
integrity will secure us a full, though manifestly, 
from the specimens already furnished, not a very 
luminous view of the story ; but his personal ac- 
counts of eminent individuals are particularly ac- 
ceptable ; and the number of such persons with a 
leaning towards Reform, even before Zuingle, is 
far greater than is generally known, 

Though we do not admire the tone of Mr, Scott 
—it is that of a party who seem to glory in ad- 
hering to what they know is regarded as the lan- 


* guage of cant, and certainly is unessential to their 


doctrines—-nor occasionally his sentiments; yet on 
what may be termed the theory of the Christian 
religion, fairly deducible from the scriptares, and 
which he is perpetually enforcing, we are little 
inclined to dispute with him. Doubtless, it is not 
the morals of Christianity, excellent as they are, 
that constitute its main importance, but the 
grounds and principles of the gospel—the gospel, 
literally —the good news—the hopes of immortality 
through the agency of Christ. The morals of it, 
if not always in terms (and very often that), yet 
in substance had been long anticipated—they are, 
indeed, the true results of human feelings, and the 
inevitable gatherings-up, at one time or other, 
of human experience. No country in the world, 
in old times or in new, making any progress in 
civilization, but has come to pretty uniform con. 
clusions on these matfers—we mean, the points of 
difference vanish in number and importance, com. 
pared with those of general agreement. It is faith, 
Christian faith, confiding in another fife and its 
accompaniments, that is to influence morals— not 
morals that is to beget or lead to faith. Chris- 
tianity does not teach what is new in morals, but 
strengthens the motives for performing the old— 
correcting, occasionally, prejudices or perversions 
existing among the Jews. It thus reconciles the 
interests of both worlds. This is Mr, Scott's eri- 
terion of the merits of the Reformers; and accord- 
ingly, Luther, in his scale, stands higher than 
Zuingle. In Zuingle’s writings, to adopt Mr. Scott’s 
phrases, “ Christ as our teacher, and our deliverer 
from the dominion of sin, is more prominent than 
Christ as our atonement and righteousness, The 
doctrine of justification by faith alone is there, but 
it does not pervade the frame, as the life-blood of 
the system—the source of life and strength and 
comfort and vitality, as we see it to be in the illus- 
trious Saxon.” In the general estimate, no doubt, 
Zuingle, if he were 1s well known as Luther, 
which he is not, nor any thing like it, would be 
regarded as the more admirable person. We trace 
his influence politically, as well as individually ; he 
was the man that cut up the barbarous system of 
trading in war. In the Protestant Cantons, the 
effect, in this respect, of his exertions still sur- 
vives; and even Appenzel and Glaris did not lapse 
for more than two centuries. Zuingle, too, was 
the earlier reformer—a more thorough-going one 
—was less enthusiastic, and more tolerant; had 
more temper, more decorum, and more indepen- 
dent influence, for he was anprotected by sove- 
reigns, dukes, and margraves, but his career wa 
shorter, and his field of action more confined. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

A five-act comedy from a uobleman’s 
pen has, this month, done something for 
thé vindication of the drama, though not 
much for the treasury. Perbaps the little 
taste which, in these hard and mechanical 
times, had been left for gaiety and grace, 
has been supplanted by the serious in- 
terest which Miss Kemble has awakened, 
and which bas abundantly occupied the 
dramatic world. ‘The title of Lord Glen- 
gali’s play, ‘*The Follies of Fashion,” 
was somewhat mawkish, and though we 
have learned to judge almost as little of 
works as of lords by their titles, rather 
threatened insipidity, as ‘** Fashion” im- 
plies any thivg but character or wit. 
From these or some other canses, the 
play, though well relished and more ap- 
plauded by those who did venture to see 
it, has filled no part of the house except 
the dress-circle, to which the rank of the 
anthor probably attracted some who had 
the honour of his acquaintance, and more 
who would be thought to possess or de- 
serve it. Considering the sort of pieces 
which have of late years succeeded under 
the name of comedy, by the aid of clap- 
traps, cant phrases, melodramatic sorrows, 
sorry jests, and Mr. Liston’s face, the 
negative merits of the new play were re- 
markable. It had nothing lacrymose, no 
double entendre, no eloquence on the army 
or navy, and not a sentiment from begin- 
ning to end; in this last and greatest 
merit even excelling Sheridan, whose re- 
iterated vituperation of sentiment amounts 
to something very like the evil which he 
exposes, ‘Ihe play is not rich in charac- 
ter, but it has some well-contrived situa- 
tions, and is neatly written, as by one who 
has heartily enjoyed ‘* The School for 
Scandal,” and has probably imitated its 
turns of expression without being con- 
scious of the resemblance. The principal 
persons are Lord and Lady Splashton, a 
fashionable couple, really in love with 
each other without knowing it, and 
launching out iuto the most ruinous ex- 
travacancies from mere ignorance of their 
capability of domestic pleasures; Mr. 
and Mrs. Counter, emigrants from the 
city,—the wife a full-blown specimen of 
vulgar assurance, and the husband perti- 
naciously sticking to the ledger in spite 
of the allurements of aristocracy ; Lady 
Mary Fretful, a gay widow, introduced 
chiefly as the object of a little wavering 
partiality on the part of Lord Splashton ; 
Miss Counter, the delicate blossom of the 
vulgar stock, so unhappily transplanted 
to the western hemisphere ; George Fos- 
ter, a young spark, whose christian aame, 


probably made current by the stamp of 
royalty, is ia every one’s mouth—the 
lover of Miss Counter, who obtains the 
consent of the lady’s parents by assuming 
the name, style, and title, of Lord Henry 
Drummond; and, finally, Sir Harry 
Lureall, an absoiute demon in a spangled 
coat, unredeemed by a single virtue, ex- 
cept the lively acting of Mr. Jones. If, 
among these, there is no great novelty of 
conception, there were some excellent 
notions well wrought out amidst the events 
in which they figured; one of which we 


‘chiefly remember—a scene where Lord 


and Lady Splashton each receive a note in 
the preseuce of the other: the jealous 
anxiety of both is made equal; and both, 
contrary to the old usage of the world and 
the stage, are placed, as to rights, feel- 
ings, and duties, on an equal footing. 
On the other hand, we cannot say that the 
picture of high life here given from the 
best authority, is by avy means fascinat- 
ing ; for the Counters are encouraged and 
invited, in order that their gross vulgarity 
may supply opportunities for boisterous 
mirth ; and anubleman procures his friend 
to join with him in laughing, long and 
loud, at his lady to her face, till she is 
enabled to turn the tables and provoke the 
friend to join with her in bestowing the 
same elegant compliment on him. Per- 
haps this picture may be wisely intended 
to suggest, in these levelling days, to the 
lower orders and higher galleries, that 
the great are not the enviable persons they 
have longed to humble ; but if it be cor- 
rect, it will, at least, assist in making us 
contented with a lot cast at a distance 
from those elevated stations which so 
many strive, at fatal cost, to attain. In- 
deed, we suspect that, in truth, the quarry 
whence Congreve and Farquhar have dug 
the precious gems with which their bril- 
liant groups are adorned, existed only in 
their own minds—that the bigh life of our 
best comedy is to be found no where but 
in their imagination, as unreal as the en- 
chanted isle of Prospero—and that, for 
the perfect disenchantment of the circles of 
fashion, we shall be indebted, after all, to 
literary lords, who will show us, in plays 
and novels, how very destitute of wit and 
grace the ‘*best society” is! In this 
sense, besides its other merits, Lord Glen- 
gall’s comedy is a valuable contribution 
to our stock of knowledge, and a proof of 
the heroism with which, like Lord Grey, 
on a more solemn occasion, *‘ he was 
willing to perish with his order.” It was, 
on the whole, very well acted, as the 
mere perusal of the play-bill would prove, 
for generally the actors are well known, 
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and their opportunities may be easily 
guessed; but we cannot help expressing 
our admiration of Miss Faucit, who is not 
yet so well known as she will be, in the 
partof Lady Mary Fretful. Her carriage, 
vivacity, and pointed delivery of the text, 
really surprised us; and gave us the high- 
est notion of high life we had throughout 
the performance. She is already a charm- 
ing acquisition to the company, and bids 
fair, at no distant time, to rank very bigh 
among comic actresses. 

Mr. Kean, after being restrained one 
night by a marvellously-grauted injunc- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, burst out 
here in great force, and was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed by a dense crowd of his 
admirers, whom no inequalities in actinz, 
or errors in conduct, can remove from the 
conviction that he is the great tragedian 
of their time. We could not help smiling 
when we looked down from the upper 
boxes on the huge living circle below, and 
saw the whole apparently joining, as with 
one voice, in the shouts of welcome, at 
the absurdity of expecting that the object 
of sympathy and admiration thus warm 
and thus expressed, should live discreetly; 
and drink water. We attack the mo- 
rality of actors simply because their pe- 
culiar situation gives us the power of 
doing so, without the least regard to fair- 
ness or justice ; and yet of all men they 
are those for whom the largest allowances 
should be made. Their business is our 
occasional pleasure, and we expect them 
to diffuse excitement without sharing it; 
we make them giddy with our applause, 
and demand of them to be models of 
steadiness ; they live in the breath of 
fleeting popularity, and we abuse them if 
they do not take wisest heed to the fu- 
ture! As to the dispute between Mr. 
Kean and the management of Covent Gar- 
den, we shall say nothing of it, as we care 
nothing about it, so long as we can see 
Mr. Kean at either house, playing as he 
has done of late; and, just now, it is bet- 
ter for us that he should be at Drury- 
Lane than at Covent-Garden, as Miss 
Kemble leaves small space for tragedy in 
which she does not act, and we have no 
wish to see him in Romeo or Jaffier, even 
if he would play either. In point of me- 
mory, judgment, and taste, he is quite 
equal now to himself in his first season ; 
in physical power he is stronger than he 
has been at any time during the last five 
years; and though that physical power is 
small compared to what he once posses- 
sed, it is marvellous how well, by hus- 
banding what he retains, and by accom- 
panying and prefacing the passages where 
the voice should be poured out ino fury, 
with rapid and expressive action, he con- 
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ceals or atones for the deficiency, His 
scene with Lady Anne, in ‘ Richard,”’ is 
the same master-piece of pleading as 
ever ; for here his voice is equal to the exi- 
gency, and its tones are modulated with 
the finest skill; his dying efforts in the 
fame part are as sublime as on the first 
night of his acting, for here he has not to 
speak ; and the Third Act of his Othello, 
which detects the ravages of time on his 
voice most, is still wonderful, not only for 
the silent workings of passion which ‘still 
convulse his frame, but for the skill with 
which he manages his power, so that it is 
only by comparison with what he ‘was, 
that any inadequacy is suggested. — In this 
last play he was nobly seconded by Mr. 
Young’s almost perfect Ingo; and his 
passion excused by the loveliness of Miss 
Phillips, whose pleading for Cassio was 
one of the most charming things we ever 
saw on the stage. Nor ought we to for- 
get Cooper’s fine intoxication in Cassio, 
or Mrs. Faucit’s warm-hearted Emilia, 
the heartiest representation of the part 
we remember. As a whole, the tragedy 
was a great treat to all who, for the sake 
of the finest writing in the world worthily 
expressed, can endure the visible repre- 
sentation of so ugly a scheme terminated 
by so barbarous a catastrophe ! 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


We are in a very uneuviable position, 
as monthly critics, in reference to any 
performance of great and unquestionable 
merit; for not only is the fact so well 
known that the necessary record of it 
seems an impertinence, but all the epithets 
of admiration have been so engrossed and 
hackneyed by a hundred writers, that we 
are ashamed to use, and yet afraid to 
omit them. This is peculiarly our case 
with regard to Miss Kemble’s Belvidera, 
which has been played to magnificent 
houses, and has been described in magni- 
ficent terms, which have, nevertheless, 
scarcely done it justice. As a test of 
power, and as a tragic exhibition, it is 
decidedly superior to ber Juliet, notwith- 
standing the incalculable superiority of 
Juliet to Belvidera, as a conception of 
poetry and feeling. It may seem, at first, 
inconsistent with the praise which all agree 
in according to the young actress of fine 
intelligence and taste, that she should 
make the deepest impression in that which 
is essentially worst; but in truth it is not 
so; for the actor derives little from the 
author but opportunity—‘*the motive 
and the cue for passion.”” As, on the 
one hand, there is no power in the art 
of acting which can body forth the noblest 
images and profoundest thoughts of the 
poet, so, on the other, it achieves its high- 
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est triumphs where there is little in the 
text to assist them. Mrs. Siddons was 
greater in the Isabella of Southern’s play, 
than in that of ‘* Measure for Measure ;”’ 
her Belvidera was more impressive than 
her Constance; and her Mrs. Beverley, 
in the ‘* Gamester,”—which in point of 
writing is absolutely contemptible—was, 
to the full, as fine as either. And why 
not, since her sublimest effects were often 
produced when she had not a word to 
utter? What hint did she find in the 
text for the look of horror, stiffening into 
senselessness, which she cast on the corpse 
of Beverley? What stage-direction sug- 
gested ber silent death in Aspasia, at the 
close of the political fustian of ‘‘ Tamer- 
lane,”’ which was too terrible to be re- 
peated? So Mr. Kemble’s Peoruddock 
divided the palm with his Coriolanus, and 
his Brutus was far below his Cato, His 
finest point in this last and perfect per- 
formance—the suffocating struggle be- 
tween philosophy and affection, in the ut- 
terance of the two words “ 1’m satisfied” 
—was in direct opposition to the purpose 
of the author, but fairly worth his whole 
tragedy. If Mr. Kean has no voice or 
gesture to suit the invocation of Lear to 
the heavens to ayenge his wrongs, for 
they are old like him, neither is he in- 
debted to Shakspeare for his heroic death- 
struggle in Richard, whom the poet kills 
behind the scenes. In fact, all that a great 
tragedian wants, is a series of striking si- 
tuations, where the expression of passion 
or suffering may be appropriately given ; 
and in these situations the part of Belvi- 
dera abounds, much more than that of 
Juliet; and, accordingly, it is a severer 
test of tragic capacity, poorly as it is 
written. The first tender speeches, in- 
deed, which have a certain luscious har- 
mony in them, did not come roundly off, 
to our ears, from Miss Kemble, as from 
the honied lips of Miss O'Neal, or Miss 
Phillips; bat, the moment Belvidera is 
delivered as a hostage into the hands of 
the ruffan crew of conspirators, her 
energy broke forth, and never flagged to 
its last mortal exertion. Her long scene 
with Jaffier, where she tells of the out- 
rage of Rennault, and uses it to persuade 
him to disclose the secret in which he is a 
Sharer, is full of masterly touches—of 
startling tones, and thrilling, yet natural 
changes. In the expression of horror and 
scorn, nothing can exceed her description 
of Jaflier’s associates; nor in rapidity 
and decision, her exclamation ‘* Shall I 
swear ?”’ but she does not give the tender 
appeal, ** And canst thou shed the blood 
which gave me being ?’’ with the irresist- 
ible charm of the Belvidera of the rival 
house. In the scene with Jaffier, after 





she has succeeded in procuring the be- 
trayai of his friends, there is much con- 
vulsive passion and agony—of which the 
finest instance is her crying out, when she 
thinks Jaffier has left her for ever, ‘* Leave 
thy dagger with me—bequeath me some- 
thing,”’ with prodigious depth of voice 
and vehemence of manner; but her great- 
est efforts of all are at the end of this 
scene, where she becomes frantic, and in 
her last delirium and death. The move- 
ments of her arms, where she fancies her- 
self drowning, are of the true Siddonian 
cast; and when she blazes out into ex- 
pressions of ‘‘ rage and fury,”’ she speaks 
as if her throat were scorched, and rushes 
out with the boldest and most picturesque 
action. Her last mad scene, in which, as 
written, there is no method at all, and 
which, therefore, may be played ad lili- 
tum, is chiefly remarkable for the bold re- 
lief into which it is thrown ; the first part 
being a picture of bewildered tenderness, 
aud the last, of spectre-haunted insanity, 
which did not require the bloody ghosts 
of Jaffier and Pierre (as in Garrick’s time) 
to rise through the trap-doors to be 
frightfully real. The performance shows 
a very quick and fine understending, 
wherever there is any sense in the author; 
among the instances of which, we chiefly 
remember the adwirable manner of relat- 
ing to Priuli, in the last act, almost the 
whole previous action of the play, which 
is rapid, as arelation should be of matters 
which the audience know familiarly, yet, 
touched by the varied feelings of the 
scene, reviewed so finely and gently as to 
become interesting, without passing the 
bounds of narrative. Her attitudes are 
now and then a little overstrained; but 
her voice, though apparently trusted with- 
out apprehension, is never once barsh or 
out of tune, but always seems to have 
power instore. Her Belvidera is, in fine, 
a developement of extraordinary dramatic 
power and natural tact ; and, though not 
wanted by us as an evidence of her capa- 
bility for the highest range of her pro- 
fession, has placed that beyond all doubt, 
even with the most sceptical observers. 
The play is got up in a style of pic- 
turesque and scenic arrangement worthy 
of the Belvidera, but we cannot say so 
much of the actors. Kemble’s dress is 
superb ; but the hair, in which on the first 
night be embedded his face, was, to our 
eyes, hideous, and his performance, though 
gay and gallant, is unavoidably compared 
with Young’s, which is almost faultless. 
Warde’s Jaffier is a crying evil. Iu 
person, voice, style, excellencies, and de- 
fects, he is alike unsuited to the part; 
and itis bard on him, as a forcible and 
judicious actor, that he should be pilloried 
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in it, as he will be for some thirty nights. 
Surely it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Cathcart, who appeared in this very part 
at the close of last season, and, under all 
the disadvantages of a first appearance, 
manifested fine capabilities for his art, 
has not been engaged, when he could act 
so well the characters, which no one in the 
house but Kemble can touch, and which 
Kemble so properly declines to play with 
his daughter. 

Covent Garden has had the benefit of 
the gratuitous services of Miss Foote and 
Mr. T. P. Cooke, so cordially offered in 
time of need; and for both we, as well as 
the managers, bave cause to be grateful, 
Miss Foote has played Maria Darlington, 
Letitia Hardy, Lady Bell Bloomer, and 
Beatrice; and shed into all, the charms 
of her unequalled sweetness of manner, 
beauty and grace. She never looked 
lovelier, and certainlynever payed so well 
—and as she is, besides her personal fas- 
cination, the first, if not the only lady of 
the comic stage, we trust she will not 
leave it in our time. As to Mr. Cooke, 
we think his William, in ‘* Black-eyed 
Susan,” the most complete representation 
of a frank, unaffected sailor, placed in thé 
most affecting circumstances, we ever saw 
—not even excepting Bannister, who, we 
are glad to hear, is of the same opinion. 
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‘* Nothing in bim but doth suffer a sea 
change.” We ought also to say; in jus- 
tice to the author, that we were agreeal 
surprised by the piece itself, as to whic 
we had conceived a prejudice from its 
taking the name of a ballad, from which 
it could take nothing but a name. It 
seemed to us, not only on seeing it, but 
on reading it, to possess very considerable 
merit. In theearlier parts there are some 
very pleasant hits, especially in the little 
part of Gnatbrain, which is an original, 
sketch; and the latter scenes are exceed- 
ingly touching, even without the aid of 
Cooke's incomparable acting. The vain 
attempt of poor William, just before the 
time for his execution, to sing once more 
the old song which had so often cheered 
him on the sea; and his shuddering, in 
the midst of his heroic determination, to 
think that “ people who used to pat him 
on the head when a boy” would witness 
his shameful end, cut one to the quick. 
We are quite sure that the gentleman who 
wrote this piece—though he seems to have 
been unfortunate in his ** Witch finder,” 
at Drury-Lane—will one day rank bigh 
among the dramatists on this side of the 
water; and, in the mean time, he may 
console himself with thinking how mach 
honest pleasure be has diffused on the 
other. 
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** Masic, poetry, and prose,” and prints! the 
title might have well added ; for the latter, though 
drawings on stone, are not inferior, in compara- 
tive value, to the greater portion of the remainder 
of the contents. They present very superior spe- 
cimens of the progress of lithography in this 
country. 

Our department being more properly musical, 
the literary contents of “ The Bijou” scarcely ap- 
pertain to our tribunal, It is, therefore, with be- 
coming modesty, and with a tinkling of the ne 
sutor in our ears, that we venture to express our 
approbation of the numerous poetic and prose 
contributions included in the work. All are above 
mediocrity ; the greater part of a superior stamp; 
and some truly excellent. But, with the diffiidence 
which our special calling fully justifies, we for- 
bear to point out names, and much less hazard 
comparisons. We have gone as far as can be ex- 
pected, in maintaining that the Editor’s collection 
of Bijous, although of varied value, numbers no 
false stones, pebbles, or flints, 

Very nearly as much may be said of the music, 
avowedly the principal feature of the work. The 
contributions in this department, which are consi- 
derable in number, consist of songs, and purely 
pianoforte compositions. Among those of the lat- 
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ter description, a polacca, by Henry Herz, and a 
duett by Kalkbren.er, claim priority of notice. 
The polacca, funded upon the romance “ Dormez 
chers An.vurs,” is an elegant, spirited production, 
pertectly accessible to moderate players. The 
duett by Kalkbrenner, “ Un souvenir,” though of 
small extent, presents safticient master-touches to 
interest the cultivated amateur, and is also per- 
fectly practicable. A waltz by Mr. Burrowes, 
(with directions to be played @ tempo di Valce! !) 
thongh made of materials not absolutely novel, 
presents decided attractions in the tasteful con- 
duct of the melody, and the good and effective 
harmonic colouring. The remainder of the instra- 
mental pieces consists of Variations by Mr. Hol- 
der, a divertimento and “ fairy” march by Mr. 
Kiallmark, and an air, “a lEspagnole,” by Mr. 
Valentine, all proper and satisfactory, without 
calling for special criticism; and the book con. 
cludes with a set of quadrilles manufactured from 
Rossini’s new opera of “ Guillaume Tell.” The first 
and last are well calculated for the ball-room, the 
rest probably in a less degree. Even these ex- 
tracts show how essentially Gallic Rossini’s pen 
has grown on the banks of the Seine. 

The vocal pieces are eight in number, and 
among these, the Romance from Rossini’s “ Guil- 
laume Tell,” “ Sombres foréts,” holds, unques- 
tionably, the first rank. As the Opera is not yet 
in great circulation, the purchasers of the “ Bijou’’ 
will not object to the reprint of this song, which, 
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est triumphs where there is little in the 
text to assist them. Mrs. Siddons was 
greater in the Isabella of Southern’s play, 
than in that of ‘* Measure for Measure ;”’ 
her Belvidera was more impressive than 
her Constance; and her Mrs. Beverley, 
in the ‘ Gamester,”—which in point of 
writing is absolutely contemptible—was, 
to the full, as fine as either, And why 
not, since her sublimest effects were often 
produced when she had not a word to 
utter? What hint did she find in the 
text for the look of horror, stiffening into 
senselessness, which she cast on the corpse 
of Beverley? What stage-direction sug- 
gested ber silent death in Aspasia, at the 
close of the political fustian of ‘ Tamer- 
lane,”” which was too terrible to be re- 
peated? So Mr. Kemble’s Peoruddock 
divided the palm with his Coriolanus, and 
his Brutus was far below his Cato. His 
finest point in this last and perfect per- 
formance—the suffocating struggle be- 
tween philosophy and affection, in the ut- 
terance of the two words “ 1’m satisfied” 
—was in direct opposition to the purpose 
of the author, but fairly worth his whole 
tragedy. If Mr. Kean has no voice or 
gesture to suit the invocation of Lear to 
the heavens to avenge his wrongs, for 
they are old like him, neither is he in- 
debited to Shakspeare for his heroic death- 
struggle in Richard, whom the poet kills 
behind the scenes. In fact, all that a great 
tragedian wants, is a series of striking si- 
tuations, where the expression of passion 
or suffering may be appropriately given ; 
and in these situations the part of Belvi- 
dera abounds, much more than that of 
Juliet; and, accordingly, it is a severer 
test of tragic capacity, poorly as it is 
written. The first tender speeches, in- 
deed, which have a certain luscious har- 
mony in them, did not come roundly off, 
to our ears, from Miss Kemble, as from 
the honied lips of Miss O'Neal, or Miss 
Phillips; bat, the moment Belvidera is 
delivered as a hostage into the hands of 
the ruffian crew of conspirators, her 
energy broke forth, and never flagged to 
its last mortal exertion. Her long scene 
with Jaffier, where she tells of the out- 
rage of Rennault, and uses it to persuade 
him to disclose the secret in which he is a 
sharer, is full of masterly touches—of 
startling tones, and thrilling, yet natural 
changes. In the expression of horror and 
scorn, nothing can exceed her description 
of Jaflier’s associates; nor in rapidity 
and decision, ber exclamation ‘‘ Shall I 
swear ?"’ but she does not give the tender 
appeal, ‘* And canst thou shed the blood 
which gave me being ?”’ with the irresist- 
ible charm of the Belvidera of the rival 
house. In the scene with Jaffier, after 





she has succeeded in procuring the be- 
trayal of his friends, there is much con- 
vulsive passion and agony—of which the 
finest instance is her crying eut, when she 
thinks Jaffier has left her for ever, ‘* Leave 
thy dagger with me—bequeath me some- 
thing,”’ with prodigious depth of voice 
and vehemence of manner; but her great- 
est efforts of all are at the end of this 
scene, where she becomes frantic, and in 
her last delirium and death. The move- 
ments of her arms, where she fancies her- 
self drowning, are of the true Siddonian 
cast; and ahen she blazes out into ex- 
pressions of ‘‘ rage and fury,”” she speaks 
as if her throat were scorched, and rushes 
out with the boldest and most picturesque 
action. Her last mad scene, in which, as 
written, there is no method at all, and 
which, therefore, may be played ad lili- 
tum, is chiefly remarkable for the bold re- 
lief into which it is thrown ; the first part 
being a picture of bewildered tenderness, 
aud the last, of spectre-haunted insanity, 
which did not require the bloody ghosts 
of Jaffier and Pierre (as in Garrick’s time) 
to rise through the trap-doors to be 
frightfully real. The performance shows 
a very quick and fine understanding, 
wherever there is any sense in the author; 
among the instances of which, we chiefly 
remember the admirable manner of relat- 
ing to Priuli, in the last act, almost the 
whole previous action of the play, which 
is rapid, as arelation should be of matters 
which the audience know familiarly, yet, 
touched by the varied feelings of the 
Scene, reviewed so finely and gently as to 
become interesting, without passing the 
bounds of narrative. Her attitudes are 
now and then a little overstrained; but 
her voice, though apparently trusted with- 
out apprehension, is never once barsh or 
out of tune, but always seems to have 
power instore. Her Belvidera is, in fine, 
a developement of extraordinary dramatic 
power and natural tact; and, though not 
wanted by us as an evidence of her capa- 
bility for the highest range of her pro- 
fession, has placed that beyond all doubt, 
even with the most sceptical observers. 
The play is got up in a style of pic- 
turesque and scenic arrangement worthy 
of the Belvidera, but we cannot say so 
much of the actors. Kemble’s dress is 
superb; but the hair, in which on the first 
night be embedded his face, was, to our 
eyes, hideous, and his performance, though 
gay and gallant, is unavoidably compared 
with Young’s, which is almost faultless. 
Warde’s Jaffier is a crying evil. Iu 
person, voice, style, exceliencies, and de- 
fects, he is alike unsuited to the part; 
and itis bard on him, as a forcible and 
judicious actor, that he should be pilloried 
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in it, as he will be for some thirty nights. 
Surely it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Cathcart, who appeared in this very part 
at the close of last season, and, under all 
the disadvantages of a first appearance, 
manifested fine capabilities for his art, 
has not been engaged, when he could act 
so well the characters, which no one in the 
house but Kemble can touch, and which 
Kemble so properly declines to play with 
his daughter. 

Covent Garden has had the benefit of 
the gratuitous services of Miss Foote and 
Mr. T. P, Cooke, so cordially offered in 
time of need; and for both we, as well as 
the managers, have cause to be grateful, 
Miss Foote has played Maria Darlington, 
Letitia Hardy, Lady Bell Bloomer, and 
Beatrice; aud shed into all, the charms 
of her unequalled sweetness of manner, 
beauty and grace. She never looked 
lovelier, and certainlynever p*:yed so well 
—and as she is, besides her personal fas- 
cination, the first, if not the only lady of 
the comic stage, we trust she will not 
leave it in our time. As to Mr. Cooke, 
we think his William, in ‘* Black-eyed 
Susan,” the most complete representation 
of a frank, unaffected sailor, placed in the 
most affecting circuinstances, we ever Saw 
—not even excepting Bannister, who, we 
are glad to hear, is of the same opinion. 
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‘* Nothing in him but doth suffer a sea 
change.” We ought also to say, in jus- 
tice to the author, that we were agreeal 
surprised by the piece itself, as'to whic 
we had conceived a prejudice from its 
taking the name of a ballad, from which 
it could take nothing but a name. It 
seemed to us, not only on seeing it, but 
on reading it, to possess very considerable 
merit. In theearlier parts there are some 
very pleasant hits, especially in the little 
part of Gnatbrain, which is an original 
sketch; and the latter scenes are exceed- 
ingly touching, even without the aid of 
Cooke’s incomparable acting. The vain 
attempt of poor William, just before the 
time for his execution, to sing once more 
the old song which had so often cheered 
him on the sea; and his shuddering, in 
the midst of his heroic determination, to 
think that people who used to pat him 
on the head when a boy” would witness 
his shameful end, cut one to the quick. 
We are quite sure that the gentlemian who 
wrote this piece—though he seems to have 
been unfortunate in his ** Witch finder,” 
at Drury-Lane—will one day rank high 
among the dramatists on this side of the 
water; and, in the mean time, he may 
console himself with thinking how mach 
honest pleasure be has diffused on the 
other. 
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** Mnsic, poetry, and prose,” and prints! the 
title might have well added; for the fatter, though 
drawings on stone, are not inferior, in compara- 
tive value, to the greater portion of the remainder 
of the contents. They present very superior spe- 
cimens of the progress of lithography in this 
country. 

Our department being more properly musical, 
the literary contents of “ The Bijou’’ scarcely ap- 
pertain to our tribunal. It is, therefore, with be- 
coming modesty, and with a tinkling of the ne 
sutor in our ears, that we venture to express our 
approbation of the numerous poetic and prose 
contributions included in the work. All are above 
mediocrity ; the greater part of a superior stamp; 
and some truly excellent. But, with the diffidence 
which our special calling fully justifies, we for- 
bear to point out names, and much less hazard 
comparisons. We have gone as far as can be ex- 
pected, in maintaining that the Editor’s collection 
of Bijous, although of varied value, numbers no 
false stones, pebbles, or flints, 

Very nearly as much may be said of the music, 
avowedly the principal feature of the work. The 
coutribations in this department, which are consi- 

derable in number, consist of songs, and purely 
pianoforte compositions. Among those of the lat- 
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ter description, a polacca, by Henry Herz, and a 
duett by Kalkbrenter, claim priority of notice. 
The polacca, founded upon the romance “ Dormez 
chers An.vurs,”’ is an elegant, spirited production, 
pertectly accessible to moderate players. The 
duett by Kalkbrenner, “ Un souvenir,” though of 
small extent, presents safficient master-touches to 
interest the caltiva‘ed amateur, and is also per- 
fectly practicable. A waltz by Mr. Burrowes, 
(with directions to be played @ tempo di Valce! !) 
thongh made of materials not absolutely novel, 
presents decided attractions in the tasteful con- 
duct of the melody, and the good and effective 
harmonic colouring. The remainder of the instra- 
mental pieces consists of Variations by Mr. Hol- 
der, a divertimento and “ fairy” march by Mr. 
Kiallmark, and an air, “a l’Espagnole,” by Mr. 
Valentine, all proper and satisfactory, without 
calling for special criticism; and the book con. 
cludes with a set of quadrilles manufactured from 
Rossini’s new opera of “ Guillaume Tell.” The first 
and last are well calculated for the ball-room, the 
rest probably in a less degree. Even these ex- 
tracts show how essentially Gallic Rossini’s pen 
has grown on the banks of the Seine. 

The vocal pieces are eight in number, and 
among these, the Romance from Rossini’s “ Guil- 
laume Tell,” “‘ Sombres foréis,” holds, unques- 
tionably, the first rank. As the Opera is not yet 
in great circulation, the purchasers of the “ Bijou”’ 
will not object to the reprint of this song, which, 
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from its great beauty, is likely to become a uni- 
versal favourite. We by no means approve the 
transposition from the original key, A flat, to G. 
The trifling gain in point of easier execution, is 
not a recompense for the loss of effect. We won- 
der, also, why the French text only has been 
givent There surely might have been an English 
translation. 

Mr. Bishop has one song,“ Helm and Shield 
are stained with rust,” which, brief as it is, pre- 
sents considerable originality, principally owing 
to its very peculiar rhythm. There really is some- 
thing chevaleresque in the melody, which is to be 
played with “ chivalric feeling.” Mr.Barnett’s two 
songs, also, cannot fail to find great favour. The 
first, “ The Exiled Knight,” is a chaste composi- 
tion, the melody is tastefully flowing, with some 
very select points, and the harmony, though sim- 
ple, is of a superior stamp. The second piece of 
Mr, Barnett’s is for two voices, ‘‘ Ye Stars of 
Night.” This is a composition of deep feeling— 
a reminiscence from Mozart seems to have involun- 
tarily intraded, The second voice proceeds some- 
what plainly ; at “ with golden smile,” in parti- 
cular, its office might have been rendered a little 
more contrapuntal, than giving to each par the 
same note half-adozen times. Mr. Rawling’s 
** Poets beware” is merely an adaptation of the 
Tragala. “ Stay, Time, stay,” by Mr. Solis, with 
the exception of one or two instances of a little 
hardness of harmony, has our entire approbation. 
The melody is much in character, and shows a 
good plan. The first line, page 30, presents an ef- 
fective melodic climax. Mr. Rodwell’s “ Round, 
ye rapid streams,’’ must not be passed over in si- 
lence. The melody is soft and tasteful, and the 
three parts perform their office with very good 
effect. 

Without extending our criticism to the remainder 
of the songs, the above may suffice to show the 
nature of the contents, and to convey our opinion 
of the merits of the work. It does the publishers 
great credit, and we hope the patronage of the 
public will be commensurate with the value of the 
undertaking. 


Lays of the Passions; the poetry writ- 
tee by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, the 
music composed by John Barnett, 


The haman passions have formed the theme 
of Collins’ celebrated Ode, and of Le Brun’s pen- 
cil. But we are not aware that the subject, 
se eminently susceptible of musical illustration, 
bas ever before been attempted by any com- 
poser, We are not insensible to its difficulties, 
I¢ requires a pen familiar with every species of 
style and expression, and, after the best efforts, 
it is not easy for one mind to execute the whole 
undertaking with all the variety of colouring and 
style which it should present in order not to be- 
tray a certain degree of monotonous individuality. 
If we had been asked beforehand to whom such a 
task might best be consigned, we should have 
named Mr. Barnett; and an examination of the 
contents of the work confirms this opinion. 

The passions, or mental affections, pourtrayed, 
are eight in‘number, viz. Hope, Despair, Joy, 
Melancholy, Love, Jealousy, Revenge, and Cheer- 
fulness. lence there is room left for another vo- 
lume, the appearance of which, as the preface 
states, will depend upon the encouragement of the 
public. 


To do Mr, Barnett’s labour fall justice, ft 
would require a much more extended and scien- 
tific analysis than our space and the plan of this 
miscellany admit of. A cursory glance over the 
contents is all we can allow ourselves. 

Hope. This text has a very attractive melody 
in twelve-eight time. The plan is clear, the pas- 
sage “* that earth’s rich blossom,” tastefully elated, 
and the termination extremely well wound up. 
There are varieus select points in the accompani- 
ment, which flows on smoothly throughout. 

Despair. After an impressive symphony, quite 
in the style of Beethoven, Mr. Barnett enters 
upon a motivo E flat three-fourths, in which 
awful solemnity is blended with considerable ori- 
ginality of harmonic structure. Another measure 
and tonic (C minor,) are judiciously rested to in 
the sequel, and maintained to the end. We ap- 
plaud Mr. Barnett’s good taste in limiting the ex- 
tent of gloomy ideas; thee is just enongh, aud 
some fine cantilenas, as at page 16 and 17, afford 
the requisite rel‘et. The end appears to us not 
to be suffic‘eatly developed, But, as a whole, the 
composition is of a very superior order, 

Joy. A sprightly jocund air, the very com- 
mencement of which is quite characteristic. The 
ideas are not always of absolute novelty, bat they 
breathe due animation and a unity of intention. 
The accompaniments, to be in character, might 
have been occasionally somewhat more active. 

Melancholy, The text is set out and out, and 
the whole is a composition of the higher order. 
The motivo in A flat, is chaste and pathetic, and 
the same may be said of the various thoughts de- 
duced from it, some of which are beautiful. In 
the period, however, commrencing at page 32, 
greater rhythmical perspicauity would have been 
desirable. The accompaniment is masterly, and 
in this composition we again discern the judicious 
determination of avoiding stern and sad impres- 
sions as much as possible. The whole breathes 
deep, but rather soothing feelings, nothing bor- 
dering on despair. 

Lore. The beginning would seem to be a re 
miniseence from a dance tune, and another mo. 
mentary recoliection from Rose d’Amour, occurs 
in the next page. But we should be sorry to part 
with the latter where it stands. This song is writ- 
ten in a fascinating vein of innocent sprightiiness, 
which cannot fail to render it universally popular. 

Jealousy is not readily discernible in the com- 
plexion of No. 6. Indeed, the proper colouring of 
this passion would be a musical problem. One 
happy idea, however, is the altered measure at 
* changing, veering, never fixed ;” and the com- 
mencement with the chord 5, 6, also is something 
out of the usual routine; in other respects, too, 
the air proceeds with much propriety. 

Revenge. A serious composition of course, but 
not too much so, We mark the apposite reply, 
“*Tis revenge,” and the siriking effect of the 
Unisonos at “ Still onward he hastens,” and the 
well-timed change to A major at the martial mo- 
tivo p. 58. The fifty-seventh page presents a com- 
mon thought er two; the resolution from E ma- 
jor to C (p. 58, 1. 4). might have received a faller 
harmonic colouring, and the conclusion (vocal) 
seems to us rather abrupt. 

Cheerfulness is less conspicuous for originality, 
than for the fiow of its sprightly, unassuming, in- 
genuous melody, which is, throughout, well 
condacted and developed. We do not, however, 
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clearly see the object of the forcible effect of the 
Unisonos at “Distant from the City’s Strife,” 
nor the reason of the ff and pp. The musical 
import of the passage does not agree with the text, 
and much less with the text of the other stanzas. 
But this may be matter of opinion, 

The work, as a whole, does honour to Mr. Bar- 
nett; it displays traits of musical genius, science, 
and feeling, the more valuable as their existence 
is not, in these times, of frequent occurrence. On 
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thesé grounds, too, we ought not to be over-fasti- 
dious with regard to occasional combinations and 
flights, the boldness of which somewhat startles 
the ear. In the event of a second volume, the 
price might be rendered more moderate by abs- 
taining from unnecessary repetition of the stanzas, 
and from any graphic illustration, The eight li- 
thographies of the passions are miserably coarse, 
and rather deface the work than embellish it. 
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VARIETIES. 


Royal Society—At recent sittings, a 
paper * On the survey made by Mr. Lioyd 
across the Isthmus of Panama,” was read ; 
accompanying the paper was a copy of the 
survey. Isaac Robinson, Esq. was elected 
a fellow. Dr. Turner, Capt. Blake, and 
T.C. Knowles, Esq. were proposed. Capt. 
Muller presented a set of bis newly-in- 
vented globes: these globes we have al- 
ready described. Six splendid folio plates, 
illustrative of the lymphatic system, by 
Professor Meckel, were also presented. 
These plates were dedicated to Professor 
Soémmering, of Frankfort, by whose very 
recent: death, science has lost an ardent 
supporter. Dr. Crombie’s ‘* Natural Phi- 
losophy,” and ** Gymnasia,” and several 
other works, were also presented. Part 
of a long and able paper, from the pen of 
Mr. Faraday, on the manufacture of glass 
for optical purposes, was lately read. A 
folio edition, in five vols. of the Catalogue 
of the King’s Library, presented by his 
Majesty, and other literary presents, were 
made, for which thanks were voted to the 
donors. 

Society of Antiquaries.—The first meet- 
ing of the season was very numerously 
attended, and an interesting paper was 
read, from the pen of a clerical member, 
**On the Round Towers which exist in 
Suffolk and Norfolk.”—Reginald Bray, 
Esq. the Rev. T. S. Hughes, aod Ralph 
Watson, Esq. have been elected fellows. 
Sig. Juan Barthé communicated, tarough 
Lord Aberdeen, fac-similes of some Ro- 
man inscriptions. The Rev. H. J. Todd, 
F.S.A. presented a drawing, with a de- 
scription, of a richly-ornamented Saxon 
doorway at Kirkham Abbey, Yorkshire. 
Some remarks on the coins of the kings 
of Mercia, by Edw. Hawkins, Esq. F.S.A. 
Were read; and also a communication 
from Mr. Bray respecting the discovery 
made on Earl Onslow’s estate at Worples- 
den, in Surrey, two miles and a half from 
Guildford, on the 30th of July last, of a 
pavement sixty-two feet in length, the 
tessere of which his lordship has had re- 
moved to Clandon, for an ornamental 
building. —Three or four short communi- 
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cations have been read on subjects of no 
particular interest. 

Medico-Botanical Society, Dec. 8.—-Ear! 
Stanhope, President, in the chair ; several 
new members were admitted, The chair- 
man communicated a paper, which he 
bad translated from the German of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Journal of Salz- 
burg, on the properties of Lallota lanaia, 
a Siberian plant, as an effectual. remedy 
for dropsy and chronic arthritis; a speci- 
men of the plant was also exhibited by 
his Lordship. A paper by Mr. Mudie, 
author of the ‘* Picture of Australia,” and 
other works, was also read :, it contained 
some remarks on the product of the euca- 
lyptus mannifera, manna gum-tree, as a 
substitute in New Holland for the manna 
of the European pharmacopeias. Earl 
Stanhope informed the meeting tbat he 
regretted to communicate the resignation 
of Mr. Yosy, one of the secretaries, whose 
projected voyage to North and South 
America, on a scientific mission, rendered 
that step necessary, A resolution of 
thanks, moved by Dr. Sigmond, was 
passed to Mr. Yosy, for his zealous and 
attentive discharge of the duties of secre- 
tary. Tbe chairman presented the three 
principal German pharmacopeias. 

Geological Soeiety.—Several members 
have been recently elected. The Arch- 
duke John of Austria, M. Voltz of Stras- 
burg, Professor Hausman of Gittingen, 
M. Hoffman of Berlin, M. Dufresnoy of 
Paris, and Dr, Bouié, were severally bal- 
loted for and elected foreign members. 
The reading of a paper on the tertiary 
formations which range along the flanks 
of the Salzburg and Bavarian Alps, being 
a continuation of the memoir on the val- 
ley of Gossau, by the Rev. Adam Sedg- 
wick and Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq. 
was concluded. The authors, in this in- 
teresting and able paper, seein to lean to 
the belief that those immense.and detach- 
ed masses of rock found from one extreme 
of the alpine chain to the other, are attri- 
butable to the bursting of lakes and rivers. 
Professor Buckland, after paying a glow- 
ing panegyric to the merits of the paper 
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in other respects, dissented from this opi- 
nion, observing that these tertiary masses 
must have been occasioned by other phe- 
nomena—rivers, in their progress to the 
sea, never carrying along with them even 
a single pebble. The learned professor 
instanced the Rhone, the Rhine, and the 
Pu. Another paper on the occurrence of 
the Iguanodon, an extinct fossil herbi- 
vorous reptile, in Sandown and Swanage 
Bays, by Professor Buckland, was also 
read. Some gigantic remains of this spe- 
cies of lizard accompanied the paper: a 
single joint of one of the toes weighed 
about six pounds! The chairman in- 
quired of the professor if the latter could 
form any correct estimate of the size of 
the reptile: the professor, smiling, an- 
swered, ** Ex pede Herculem!” Amongst 
the presents, we noticed a beautiful spe- 
cimen of sepfarium: the spheroidal con- 
cretions were in an exceedingly fine and 
polished state. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—The first of the 
meetings for the season 1829-30 took 
place lately; Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
V.P. in the chair. The table was literally 
covered with rare and valuable donations 
made to the Society during the recess. 
Colonel Doyle presented a beautiful copy 
of the Koran, in Arabic MS.; and also 
one of the Puranas, or sacred books of 
the Hindoos, in Sanscrit MS. The Rey. 
H. D. Leeves presented the original firman 
granted by the present Sultan, confirming 
the election of the Greek Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. ‘This document is written in 
various colours, and richly ornamented : 
the state seal of the Turkish Empire is 
also affixed. T.H. Baber, Esq. presented 
a splendid assortment of Indian armour, 
collected during bis official career in the 
province of Malabar. Engravings of the 
Deluge, Belshazzar’s Feast, and Joshua, 
were presented by Mr. Martin the artist. 
A paper from the pen of Colonel Harriot, 
**On the origin and language of the gip- 
sies,"’ was read; and gives a comparative 
vocabulary of the Zingaresco or gipsy 
dialect, with various Asiatic synonyms, 
chiefly deduced from the Hindi; the list 
of gipsy words, with the corresponding 
terms in English, were taken down, ver- 
batim, by the writer himself, a few years 
since, and were, very recently, confirmed 
by his going over them with a different 
party of these wanderers. This list is fol- 
lowed by observations on their origin, 
which the Colonel refers to Hindostan. 

Linnean Society, Dec. 1.—A. B. Lam- 
bert, Esq. V.P. in the chair. The paper 
read this evening was an account of a re- 
cent botanical excursion from Jalapa to 
Papantla, by Dr. Scheide and M. Ferdi- 
nand Deppe, two German naturalists. 


The communication embraced a great 
many curious details, The travellers, in 
the course of their excursion, discovered 
three entirely new species of the genus 


pinus, or fir-tree; also a new species of 


sarsaparilla, possessing similar properties 
with the Smilax sarsaparilla of South 
America. Besides these, a new species 
of oak was found in the hot regions of 
Mexico—the ouly instance on record, per- 
haps, of the genus quercus growing in 
such a temperature: they saw also an 
abundance of the scarce parasitical plant 
Vanilla on the bark of decayed trees, 
&c. &c. 

Royal Academy of Painting, Dec. 10.— 
The annual distribution of the gold and 
silver medals took place this evening, 
when there was a very full attendance of 
the academicians, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence presided. The following is the 
order in which they were adjudged :—In 
painting, the gold medal to Geo. Smith ; 
sculpture, the gold medal to James Le- 
grew; in architecture, the gold medal to 
William Grellier ; for the best copy from 
Vandyke (Holy Family) Richard Augus- 
tus Clack, the silver medal; the same 
prize was also awarded to H. L. Smith,— 
but as this artist obtained a medal last 
season, the prize this year was withheld, 
agreeably to the Academy’s rules; for the 
best drawing from life, the silver medal 
to J. H. Millington; for the same, to F. 
Goblet, also withheld on the same ground 
as Mr. Smith's; for the best mode! from 
life, the silver medal to R. C. Lucas; for 
the best elevation of a banqueting- house 
(class architecture), the silver medal to 
J. W. Pusey King and William Barnes ; 
drawings from the antique, the silver me- 
dal to D. M‘Clise and Jobn Bell; models 
from the antique, the silver medal to 
Rich. Warren and E. G. Papworth. The 
President delivered the medals to the stu- 
dents in the most kind and affectionate 
manuer, warmly recommending them to 
pursue their studies with unabated ardour, 
as the only means of attaining excellence, 

Royal Society of Literature —The paper 
read at the last meeting was a translation 
of Aneurin’s poem of ‘* Gorchan Cynve- 
lyn,’” made some years ago by the author 
of the ** Celtic Researches.”” The transla- 
tion is in sufficiently spirited verse. But 
the most valuable part of the venerable 
writer’s communication is the introduc- 
tory memoir, in which, after pointing out 
the futility of endeavouring to interpret 
the remains of the primitive bards of Bri- 
tain by the help of the continuators of 
Nennius, the Triades, and Geotfry of 
Monmouth’s history—works which are 
either palpable forgeries, or, at least, of 
doubtful or of no authority,—le recom- 
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mends the study of the authentic poems 
of Aneurin, Taliesin, and Llywarch, con- 
ducted upon sound critical principles, as 
the only means of enabling the historian 
and the antiquary to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the customs and manners of 
our British ancestors, as well as of ascer- 
taining, by an easy deduction, from an 
acquaintance with the language which the 
Romans left among them, what language 
they originally found. —A copy of the 
** Anwari Sohili,” printed at the govern- 
ment press at Bombay, and several vo- 
lumes of Transactions of the Della Crus- 
can Academy, were among the books 
presented. The Society’s library conti- 
nues to be enriched by numerous contri- 
butions. Among the volumes laid upon 
the table at the first meeting, fur the sea- 
son, were the works of the Baron Silvestre 
de Sacy, consisting chiefly of publications 
from, or commentaries upon, Arabic li- 
terature, as the ‘** Séances de Hariri,” 
** Chrestomathie Arabe,’’ &c. The same 
liberality on the part of the members and 
correspondents of the Society was evinced 
at the last meeting, in the donations of 
Mr. Millingen, who presented his splendid 
publication on Greek vases, bis ‘* Medal- 
lic History of Napoleon,” &c.; in the 
‘*¢ Traditions of Lancashire,” by J. Roby, 
Esq. a member ; and in interesting works 
of other contributors. ‘The Society's col- 
lection of hieroglyphics was augmented 
by the addition of the Third Part of 
Mr. Burton's ‘* Excerpta Hieroglyphica,” 
printed at Cairo; and by No. I. of a simi- 
lar work, likewise executed in Egypt, by 
Mr. Wilkinson.—A paper lately read, was 
*©On an extraordinary collection of Ori- 
ental alphabets,”’ by Sir William Ouseley. 
The manuscript containing the collection 
referred to was procured at Calcutta by 
Lord Teignmouth, and exhibits several 
hundred alphabets. 

The Royal Cork Institution.—This esta- 
blishment (of which the Rev. T. D. Hincks 
may be called the founder) was embodied 
by charter in 1807, and received an annual 
Parliamentary grant of 2500. towards its 
support; but at the suggestion of Mr. 
Hume and Sir John Newport, in the last 
session of Parliament, it was determined 
that this grant should be withdrawn. The 
foundation of a college upon the wreck of 
the Institution appears to have been sug- 
gested to the proprietors by Dr. Bullen, 
jun.; and a meeting was in consequence 
recently held in Cork. By this meeting, 
a deputation has been appointed to wait 
upen the Irish Government with a memo- 
rial, in which it is stated, ‘* That on refer- 
ence to the past correspondence between 
the Government and the managers of the 
Cork Institution, there appears to be a 
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strong claim on the good faith of Govern- 
ment for assistance towards carrying their 
plans into effect—a claim rendered still 
stronger by the obvious advantages of a 
plan for diffusing useful knowledge in the 
south of Ireland, on a more enlarged prin- 
ciple than has hitherto been found practi- 
cable.” Mr. Callaghan, M.P. Dr. Tuckey, 
and Mr. Charles Beamish, were the prin- 
cipal spexkers at the meeting. 

Eclectic Sociely.—G. Francis, Esq. sub- 
treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. C. Coben 
(chemical operator to the Society) lately 
read an interesting paper, containing a 
statement of experiments on the blood of 
various animals, tending to confirm the 
theory of M. Baruel! of Paris,—viz. that 
there exists a peculiar fluid in each ani- 
mal, distinctive of the source or particu- 
lar animal from which it is obtained : 
concentrated sulphuric acid being added 
to the blood of animals in a glass tube, it 
will, when agitated, give out the peculiar 
odour of the animal from which the blood 
was taken. Mr. Jenkins (the Hon, Secre- 
tary) presented to the Society the perfect 
fruit of the acacia, preserved in spirit; 
also to the library, Buxtorf’s Chaldaic 
and Syriac Lexicon. 

London Phrenological Society. — Dr. Vi- 
mount laid before the Society a large col- 
lection of drawings, from his extensive 
museum, of crania and brains. He exhi- 
bited a view of the skull of the lion, in 
which the portion dedicated to intelligence 
was evidently very small, compared with 
that dedicated to the instinct carnassier ; 
of the interior of the skull of the parrot 
and goose, and of the domestic fowl and 
turkey, the capaciousness of the skulls of 
the former being very much larger than 
that of the two latter ; and the intelligence 
of the parrot and goose, Dr. Vimont 
stated, from long observation, to be far 
greater than of the turkey and fowl, 
which he finds to be among the most stu- 
pid of animals; while the goose, con- 
trary to common belief, pussesses a re- 
warkable degree of sagacity ;—of the dog 
and the fox, the skull of the former being 
largely developed at the anterior portion, 
the seat of intelligence, while that of the 
fox was contracted at that part, but large 
at the superior lateral portions, the seat 
of cunning, &c. &c. 

Perth Literary and Antiquarian Society. 
—The Literary and Antiquarian Society 
of Perth held their anniversary mecting 
on the 26th of November, which was 
more numerously attended than on any 
former occasion. The President, Earl of 
Kinnoul, took the chair; and Lord Gray, 
and other Vice-Presidents, the Lord Pro- 
vost of Perth, Mr. Trotter of Ballindean, 
&c. occupied the table at the head of the 
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museum. The Secretary then read the 
report of the proceedings of the Society 
for the past year, in which the discovery 
of several monuments of antiquity in the 
county of Perth, and the preservation of 
others, which had engaged the attention 
of some of the members, was given; and 
numerous donations to the museum were 
detailed. The Rev. Mr. Esdaile read the 
second part of a very able essay, the first 
part of which was given on a former occa- 
sion, ‘* On the progress of luxury, and its 
influence on society and manners.” Dr. 
Anderson followed Mr. Esdaile with an 
elaborate and ingenious disquisition ‘* On 
the variation of the barometer in different 
latitudes and longitudes. 

Literary Union.—This Society has ra- 
pidly increased in numbers. They now 
amount to three hundred, and include al- 
most all those actively engaged in the 
literature of the day, numerous distin- 
guished artists, and noblemen and gentle- 
men, who are connected with refined pur- 
suits. Though but in its infancy, it is 
farther advanced in promise, for the time 
it has been set on foot, than any similar 
establishment preceding it. 
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Roman Antiquities.—A coin of Constan- 
tine, in small brass, was last week found 
at the War bank, Keston, in Kent, where, 
about a year since, extensive remains of 
Roman buildings, presumed to be those 
of Noviomagus, had been discovered, and 
an account of which appeared in the last 
number of the ‘* Archzologia,” and the 
‘¢ Literary Gazette” of the time. 

Northern Expedition.— Accounts from 
Orkney state that Captain Ross in the 
Victory, steamer, had touched at Iceland- 
burgh on his northward course; and that, 
with ** all well,” he had found the seasou 
unusually open. 

Temperature at Calcutta.—The tempera- 
ture of the year at Calcutta, with the 
winds that prevail during the months spe- 
cified, is as follows :— 


Months. Maximum. Minimum, Winds. 


October 4 deg. 70 deg. North 
November 89 60 Ditto 
December 88} 52 North-east 
January 85 63 Ditto 
February 92 68 Ditto 
March 104 72 South 
April 110 72 Ditto 
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FRANCE. 

Paris Academy of Sciences.-This Society, 
at a late sitting, preceeded to the election 
of amember to supply the place vacant by 
the death of M. Pelletan. The candidates 
were Messrs. Larrey, Roux, Breschet, Lis- 
franc, and Clouquet; to these, several mem- 
bers added the name of our distinguished 
countryman, Dr. Edwards. On the first 
ballot, M. Larrey obtained 19 votes; M. 
Roux,17 ; Dr.Edwards 10 ; M.Breschet 2; 
M. Cloquet 1; and M. Lisfrane 1. On the 
second, M. Larrey had 24; M. Roux 21; 
and Dr. Edwards 6. M. Larrey was con- 
sequently elected. The other proceedings 
were without interest. The election of a 
member to fill the place vacated by the 
death of the Count Daru, was to take place 
on the following meeting. There were 
eight candidates. A letter was read from 
M. Bory de St. Vincent, dated Milo, Sep- 
tember 20, giving some details of the 
proceedings of the members composing 
the French expedition to the Morea. M. 
Bory de St.Vincent states, that the islands 
of the Archipelago which he visited, are 
so completely parched during the summer 
heat that there is no vegetation; and that 
even in the sea, near the coasts, there is 
no fish. At Santorim, one of the most 
curious islands in the Mediterranean, and 
which is of an entirely volcanic eharacter, 
he found the heat of the earth in some 





parts very great, and concludes that new 
volcanoes will speedily manifest them- 
selves. At the same sitting, M. Cordier 
made a report on the specimens furnished 
byMM.Quoy and Gaymart, from their voy- 
age in the Astrolabe. They are in number 
more than 900, which is considerabie for 
a maritime expedition, and among islands 
many of which are purely voleanic.—At 
the election of a member to supply the 
vacancy of the Count Daru, the candi- 
dates were General Rogniat, MM. Alient, 
Busche, Costas, Desgenettes, Lamandé, 
the Duke of Rivoli, Seguier jun. and the 
Marquess of Fortia. On the first scrutiny, 
there were 57 votes, viz. M. Rogniat, 15 ; 
M. Lemandé, 15 ; M. Desgenettes, 5; M. 
Fortia, 4; M. Costas, 14; General Haxo, 
1; M. Seguier, 2; M. Busche, 1; and 
two blank billets. Ou the second scru- 
tiny, General Rogniat, 23; M. Lemandé, 
—j; M. Costas, 14; M. Desgenettes, 1. 
On the ballot between MM. Rogniat and 
Lemandé, the former had 31 votes, and 
the latter 25. General Rogniat was there- 
fore declared elected.—A report was lately 
read, giving an account of several experi- 
ments performed by order of the Acade- 
my, for the purpose of determining the 
tension of vapours in high temperatures. 
It was stated, that many of these experi- 
ments had been attended with great dan- 
ger; but that they had produced the im- 
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portant result of the discovery of a new 
invention for a sucker, by which all acci- 
dents in steam-engines may be avoided, 
when the tension becomes greater than is. 
necessary for the required service. At 
this sitting, M. Eugéne Robert announced, 
through one of the members, the discovery 
of some fossile crocodiles’ teeth, and the 
remains of lophyodone, at Boulogne, near 
Paris. 

Dr. Gerard, the brother of M. Gerard, 
who traversed the Himalaya mountains, 
has just visited the valley of Sulej, and 
made some curious observations at that 
place, which is the highest inhabited spot 
on the globe, The principal object of his 
journey was the introduction of vacci- 
nation into Thibet; but it appears that 
the prejudices of the Rajah prevented him 
from succeeding in that humane enter- 
prise. One of the villages where he stop- 
ped was proved to be 14,700 feet above 
the level of the sea. At this place, in the 
month of October, the thermometer, ia 
the morning, marked ¢° 33’ centigrades 
below zero; and during the day, the rays 
of the sun were so hot as to be inconve- 
nient ; and yet the waters in the lakes and 
rivers were frozen during the night, but 
were free from ice at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. By means of artificial irriga- 
tion, and the action of solar heat, large 
quantities of rye were raised at this im- 
mense height, some of the fields being 
at 14,900 feet. Doctor Gerard gives his 
Opinion, that cultivation might be carried 
as high as from 16 to 17,000 feet. The 
goats bred in this region are the finest in 
the country, and are of that species the wool 
of which is used for the manufacture fof 
shawls. At abheight of 15,500 feet, quan- 
tities of fossil shells are found on calcare- 
ous rocks, upon strata of granite and pul- 
verised schist : they consist of muscle, and 
others of various forms and dimensions. 
To the north of the frontier of Konnaour, 
Dr. Gerard attained a height of more than 
20,000 feet, without crossing the perpe- 
tual snow. Atone o’clock in the after- 
noon, the thermometer was at 2°78 cen- 
tigrades below zero. Notwithstanding 
this extreme elevation, the action of the 
sun had an unpleasant effect, though in 
the shade the air was freezing. ‘The as- 
pect of the surrounding regions was sub- 
lime and terrible; and on the frontier, a 
ridge of snow was perceptible. In these 
regions, which for a long time were in- 
accessible, M. Gerard met with one of the 
most intrepid philologists known in Hun- 
garia, named Csoma de Koros. This tra- 
veller, after advancing towards the centre 
of Asia, arrived at Konnaour, in Thibet, 
where he fixed himself in the monastegy 
of Kanum, and lived amidst the monks of 
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the Lamaic religion. Aided by a learned 
Lama, he made great progress in the study 
of the literature of Thibet, and discovered 
an encyclopedia, in forty-four volumes, 
which treated of the arts and sciences, 
The medical part of this large work forms 
five volumes. The art of lithography has 
been practised in the principal city of 
Thibet from time immemorial, and it bas 
been used to display the anatomy of the 
different parts of the human body. It ap- 
pers that science and letters, flying from 
the tyranny of the cas‘e of the Brahmins, 
abandoned the plains of Hindostan, and 
tvok refuge on the mountains of Thibet, 
where, until the present time, they re- 
inained totally unknown to the rest of the 
world.-—Le Globe. 

Education in France.—It appears, from 
an account in the **Voleur,”’ that there are 
in Paris 577 priests; 80 charity-schools, 
with 12,000 pupils of both sexes; 403 
elementary schools, of which 112 are gra- 
tuitous, with 25,582 pupils; 7 colleges; 
118 boarding-schools for boys, at which 
there are 7669 pupils; 329 boarding- 
schools for girls, with 10,240 scholars ; 
and for the higher branches of education, 
20 public establishments, most of which 
ure supported by Government, with 317 
professors, and 17,823 students: thus 
making the number of persons receiving 
education in Paris 73,222—about one- 
tenth of the population. 

Society for the Promotion of Elementary 
Instruction in France.—This Society has 
just published a report of its receipts and 
proceedings, from the date of its insti- 
tution, in 1814, down to the end of the 
year last past. M. Rénouard, one of its 
secretaries, by whom the report is drawn 
up, after adverting to the origin of the 
Society, and to the causes, political and 
other, which have at various periods tend- 
ed to advance or retard its efforts, sub- 
mits separate tables of the number of its 
members, and the amount of their sub- 
scriptions, from the commencement of the 
Society to the close of the year 1826. By 
these it appears, that although a great 
fluctuation has taken place occasionally 
in the numerical strength of its supporters, 
yet that the funds of the Society have by 
no means varied in a proportionate ratio; 
and that although the former have vacil- 
lated from 317 to 641 (their bighest num- 
ber till last year, when they rose at once 
to 1408), the increased liberality of the 
members who remained bad nevertheless 
so amply supplied the deficiencies occa- 
sioned by secession, that the defalcation 
in the receipts had been at all times com- 
paratively trifling; while, at the closing 
of the account, the last year’s subscription 
had reached 43,974 francs, that of the first 
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year of the institution of the Society hav- 
ing been no more than 9940. The report, 
on various grounds, anticipates consider- 
able assistance in the preparing of a cor- 
rect statistical account of the progress of 
instruction in France. The Society ap- 
pears to be now in communication with 
260 schools in the provinces, to several of 
which it bas furnished masters, &c. 
ITALY. 

Discoveries at and near Rome.—The last 
number of the ** Bulletin des Sciences” 
contains an account of a letter from M. 
Visconti, communicated by M. Raoul Ro- 
chette to the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, in which he states, that 
the statue discovered at Falleri, and sup- 
posed to represent Juno, is decidedly a 
statue of Fortune or Clemency; the only 
attribute belonging to it being the horn 
of plenty, which is common to those divi- 
nities, M. Visconti mentions the disco- 
very of a half figure of Bacchante, in 
baked clay, of exquisite workmanship ; 
and two figures of Silenus, intended for 
fountains, also of good execution. He 
states, that by a continuation of the re- 
searches, it has been proved that the Via 
Sacra did not pass under the Arch of Titus, 
and that all the interpretations of the 
vases of Martial, Ovid, and Horace, which 
appeared so conclusive on this subject, 
are erroneous. In the vicinity of the 
Temple of Peace, a beautiful mosaic pave- 
ment has been discovered; and in the 
ruins of the villa of Cassius, at Tivoli, se- 
veral mosaic pieces have been found, one 
of which is of bard stone, and of beautiful 
execution. M. Visconti, in conclusion, 
alludes to the discoveries of the Etruscan 
vases, which we have already noticed. 

Canova.—A complete series of graphic 
copies from the works of this admirable 
sculptor is publishing at Venice ; it is of 
A quarto size, appears in parts, each con- 
taining four plates, accompanied by text- 
ual illustrations, and will be comprised 
within the space of fifty of such parts. 
This attempt (and the manner in which it 
has been hitherto followed up in general 
merits our commendation) is the first 
which has been made in Italy to bring 
Canova’s achievements, as a whole, under 
the public eye. Its value is greatly en- 
hanced by the intrinsic merit of the illns- 
trative matter, the task of providing which 
has been committed to his bosom friend, 
Missirini—a writer to whom we are al- 
ready indebted for an excellent life of the 
Italian Phidias, and who, on this occa- 
sion, has judiciously endeavoured to ren- 
der his illustrations of importance to the 
artist and amateur, by interspersing them 
with wsthetical comments. The plates are 
designed and engraved by various hands, 
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and are highly creditable to their talent; 
and we doubt not that, if carried on with 
the same spirit in which they have been 
begun, the “ Opere di Antonio Canova 
disegnate ed incise, con illustrazioni di 
Melchiore Missirini,” will amply repay 
all the pains and expense that must attend 
their publication. 

Canova’s Remains. —A most singular 
distribution has been made of the mortal 
remains of Canova. The new church 
erected on his plan, and at his expense, at 
Possagno, his birth-place, is destined to 
receive his body. His heart had been de- 
posited at the Academy of the Fine Arts 
at Venice; but it appears that this has 
given rise to some discussion, and in con- 
sequence it bas been determined that it 
should be placed under a cenotaph in the 
church Dei Frati at Venice. The Acade- 
my, resolving to possess a portion of the 
mortal remains of Canova, addressed M. 
Canova, the brother of the artist at Rome, 
requesting to have the right hand, with 
which the sculptor executed so many chefs- 
d’ceuvre. M.Canova has consented, sti- 
pulating, that in case the Academy of Ve- 
nice should be suppressed, or removed to 
another city, it shall restore this deposit 
to the high priest of the church of Possag- 
no, to be re-united to the rest of the body. 
The Academy of Fine Arts at Venice have 
obtained possession of the right hand of 
Canova, and a notary bas drawn up the 
conditions insisted upon. 

BAVARIA. 

Two volumes of poetry, published 
by King Louis of Bavaria, have been 
translated into French. This monarch, 
happily for his country, is most ad- 
vantageously distinguished from the other 
kings of continental Europe. His edu- 
cation was not the usual education of 
courts. He resided, a simple student, at 
the universities, associated with learned 
men and artists, travelled over Europe 
with an inquisitive and poetical eye, and 
everywhere sought knowledge, and im- 
bibed generous feelings. In a word, he 
Studied to become a king, as if he were 
studying an art or a science, or rather, as 
if he were about to devote himself to some 
sacred office. In consequence, scarcely 
had he mounted the throne, when he cast 
a new splendour on Bavaria. Germany 
saw in him a genuine German prince, 
who had witnessed her calamities, and the 
slavery by which Napoleon had disgraced 
her. At that earlier period, when the 


heroic youth of the German aniversities 
followed their professors and masters, al- 
ternately chanting and philosophizing, to 
the army or tothe assault, Prince Louis 
of Bavaria, distant, aad almost in cap- 
tivity, participated in their enthusiasm, 
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and envied Korner bis death oa the field 
of battle. In subsequent and more tran- 
quil days, longing for liberty as ardently 
as the bumblest subject of the monarchs 
whose equal he was soon to become, he 
profoundly meditated on reforms and 
ameliorations of government: always at- 
tached to the arts, $he repaired to Italy, 
to increase his acquaintance with them : 
devout, he maintained his faith, without 
forgetting that the religion he professed 
was one of philosophy and benevolence. 
Thus passed his youth; occupied by pa- 
triotism, the arts, and piety. Every day, 
asa relaxation, or rather asa pledge of 
intended and future good, be composed 
some short piece of poetry. The day of 
his accession to the Bavarian crown ar- 
riving, he showed himself what he had 
always been ; only his speculations were 
converted into actions. A severe econo- 
my, unlooked-for retrenchments, replaced 
the somewhat improvident luxury of the 
excellent Maximilian his father. Liberty 
of thinking, equality of religious sects, 
received anew sanction. Munich became 
a city of arts and sciences ; a museum, 
rich, and every day augmenting—a uni- 
versity, which reckoned Schelling at the 
head of its philosophers—magnificent li- 
braries—wise regulations, especially cal- 
culated to reform the savage manners of 
the students—attracted to it the flower 
of the German youth.—The sovereign of 
Austria, fearing the effect of a brother 
king’s poetry, has forbidden these two ve- 
lumes bis dominions ! 


GERMANY. 

Ancient Medal. — The Counsellor of 
State Frelin has recently discovered, in 
the magnificent collection of medals of 
Counsellur Reichel, a silver medal of the 
dynasty of Sassanides. It is of Narses, 
King of Persia, and represents his bust, 
with an inscription in old Pehlewy cha- 
racters, Signifying, ‘* The servant of Or- 
muzd, the excellent Narshi, king of the 
kings of Iran.”” The date of this medal 
must be between 296 and 303 years before 
Christ, during which period Narses 
reigned.—Leipzig Lit. Zeitung. 

HUNGARY. 

Hungarian Universities.—In the Royal 
Academy of Presburg there are 433 stu- 
dents ; viz. 236 of philosophy, and 197 of 
law ; added to which there are in the Ar- 
chiepiscopal Lyceum of Turnau 78 stu- 
dents of philosophy, and in the Episcopal 
Lyceum of Waitzen 60. At the Roval Uni- 
versity of Pesth, there have been during 
the present year, 1710 students; of whom 
were 73 of theology, 381 of law, 401 of 
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medicine, and 609 of philosophical science. 
Of this number, about 1243 are Roman Ca- 
tholics, 142 Greeks, 68 Protestants of the 
Augsberg confession, 140 Reformés of the 
Swiss confession, and 153 Jews. 

RUSSIA. 

The empire of Russia takes precedence 
of every other nation in Europe, as re- 
gards its extent and population. The 
numbers of the motley race by which it 
is tenanted amounted, at the close of 1828, 
to 62,592,000 souls, of whom the fol- 
lowing is a classification by distinct na- 
tions :— 


1. Slavonians - 54,000,000 of 7 grades, 

2. Finlanders 3,000,000 11 

3. Tartars . . 2,500,000 10 

4. Caucasians 1,010,000 «6 

5. Germans 500,000 2 

6. Mongolians 320,000 3 

7. Esquimaux 90,000 7 

8. Samojeds . . 70,000 14 

0. Mausirs 65,000 3 

10. Indians 25,000 3 

11. Kamtshadales 12,000 3 

12. Unknown origin 1,000,000 14 
62,592,000 of 83 various grades or races of human 

beings. 


In respect of the religious creeds pro- 
fessed by this parti-coloured multitude, 
it falls under the subsequent heads, ac« 


cording to an estimate made two years 
ago :— 


Greeks +» 46,300,000 
Catholics 6,000,000 
Mahometans 3,300,000 
Lutherans 2,600,000 
Shamanese 700,900 
Jews 600,000 
Lamaites . . 210,000 
Reformed Church . 84,000! 
Armenians 79,000 
Herrnhuthers 19,000 
Mennonites . 6,000 
Filiponese 3,000 


_ The population of Russia in Europe 
independently of her Polish possessions, 
(which in 1827 contained 3,850,658 sonls,) 
amounted in that year to 44,603,600, 
which is double that of Great Britain. 
Relatively to the other states of Europe, 
it 1s extremely thin of inhabitants, and 
stands inferior even to Norway and Swe- 
den in density of population. 

Expeditions. The Moller and Siniavin 
corvettes have, according to late accounts, 
arrived at Cronstadt, after their three 
years’ voyage round the world. We have 
frequently noticed them on their way, at 
Alashka, Kamschatka, Bebring’s Straits, 
the Caroline Islands, &c. and shall now 
look for the regular details of their ser- 


vices to geography, and discoveries in 
science. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


Farina of Potatoes. —Vhe quantity of fa- 
rina which potatoes produce varices nut 
only according to the species, but accord- 
ing to the period when the extraction 
takes place. The variations produced by 
this last cause are nearly as follows :— 
two haodred and forty pounds of potatoes 
produce of farina, or potato flour, in 

August, from 23 to 25 pounds. 

Sept. ...... 32 — 38 

Oct... 2222+. 32— 40 

Noy. ...... 38—45 

March,..... 45 — 38 

April ...... 38 — 28 

May ...... 28 — 20 
The extraction of the farina should be dis- 
continued at the period when the potatoes 
begin to grow, the farina being destroyed 
by germination. Red potatoes produce a 
smaller quantity of farina. ‘Those which 
are blue on the outside give little, but it 
is of a good quality: the white, which is 
often tinged with red in the interior, is 
the least proper for this extraction. The 
best of all is that which has a yellow tint, 
as its farina is of very good quality, and 
abundant.— Hygie de Bruvelles, 

Beet-rooat Sugar.—A vew French paper, 
called ‘ Le Tewps,’ (The Times) contains 
an account of the production of sugar 
from beet-root in France ; and it is stated 
that the quantity obtained last year in 
the 100 sugar-houses distributed through 
twenty-three departments was five mil- 
lions of kilogrammes, being about one- 
fourteenth of the entire consumption of 
sugar in that kingdom. The production 
of last year was double that of the two 
preceding years; and it is, according to 
these details, expected that the number 
of manufactories of bect-root sugar will, 
in the course of the next year, increase to 
200—tbe speculation having been found a 


profitable one, According to this state- 
ment, in order to supply the entire con- 
sumption of France, it would only be ne- 
cessary to plant with beet-root one 28th 
part of the land now lying fallow. It ap- 
pears, that an hectar of good land will 
produce 25,000 kilogrammes of roots, 
and that 100,000 kilogrammes of roots 
will produce 5000 kilogrammes of raw 
sugar. The expense of constructing a 
manufactory varies from 25,000 to 30,000 
francs. To prepare ‘100,000 kilogrammes 
of roots, requires 16,900 kilogrammes of 
cual, labour equal to that of 265 men and 
forty-six oxen for one day, and about 635 
franes of miscellaneous expenditure. 

Cultivation of Maize.—It is stated in the 
annals of the Horticultural Society of Pa- 
ris, that the white maize of China, al- 
though it produces a smaller grain than 
the maize of Pennsylvania, which has been 
hitherto much cultivated in France, yields 
inore abundantly, and gives a much finer 
flour. Some Chinese maize sown in the 
south of France during the present year, 
is stated to have turned out very well 
notwithstanding the badness of the sea- 
son. 

Remarkalle Apple-tree —At one of the 
recent sittings of the Royal Society of 
Emulation at Abbeville in France, an ac- 
count was read by M. Tillette, a botanist, 
of an apple-tree forty years old, at St. 
Valery, which, owing to the imperfect 
organization of its blossom, had never 
borne fruit until Jast year; when the idea 
of impregnating the bloom with the pollen 
of the blossoms of other trees was enter- 
tained and putin practice. Al! the blooms 
so treated produced fine fruit; whilst 
those which were not brought in contact 
with the blossoms from other trees re- 
mained, as formerly, entirely barren. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Watson's plan for preventing ships foun- 
dering at sea.—The principle of the iu- 
vention is the unerring law of Nature ; 
namely, that whatever is specifically 
lighter than the quantity of water which 
its own bulk will displace by immersion, 
will swim; a position exemplified by va- 
rious procfs, but by none more aptly than 
that of the organic arrangement of fish : 
for the buoyant or fluating power of the 
whale (whose weight is kuown to exceed 
100 tons) and of all other fishes which 
swim, is solely dependent upon an air- 
bladder with which each is furnished; as, 
in the event of this bladder being perfo- 
rated, the fish, from its then greater spe- 


cific gravity than the sea, instantly sinks, 
and never again fluats. The invention 
itself is the employment of tubes made 
of copper (or of any other substance, if 
found to be equally secure,) of a cylin- 
drical form, terminating at each extre- 
mity by convex, or semi-globular ends ; 
or, indeed, of the like air receptacles con- 
structed in other forms, if found on expe- 
riment to be sufficiently strong to resist 
the pressure of the water; the whole to 
be hermetically sealed, and to contain, in 
number and capacity, a bulk, or quantity 
of atmospheric air equal, dy its displace- 
ment of water, to counterbalance that 
extra portion of the weight, or specific 
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gravity of the ship and her contents, 

which otherwise, in case of leak, and the 

ship filling with water, causes her to sink. 

These ‘‘safety tubes” it is designed to 

place in the spaces between the beams of 
the decks, also between the timbers, or 

ribs, the shelf-pieces, and the planking, 

and in all other places below the decks, 

which may be thus occupied without in- 

convenience. Again, it is conceived that 

tubes, of half-cylinder form, might be at- 

tached, in sundry places, to the exterior 

of the ship. From presenting a uniform 

circular surface, the ‘* safety tubes,” 

when immersed, would be perfectly se- 

cure against the weight or pressure of the 

water; and, from spreading their buoy- 

ant power equally over the whole range 
of the ship’s several decks, they, in the 

event of the ship filling, are calculated to 
preserve her equilibrium, or centre of 
ap | With regard to that part of the 
iull of the ship wifich would, in case of 
filling from leak, become submerged, it 
is obvious, from the timber of which it is 
composed being specifically lighter than 
water, that the hull itself would not only 
float without the aid of the tubes, but 
would support, in that position, a consi- 
derable incumbent weight. Several of the 
articles on board ships of war, under the 
head of provisions—namely, water, wine, 
spirits, &c. when immersed, produce no 
tendency to sink the ship, but, on the con- 
trary, from being of less specific gravity 
than the sea, they afford an assisting buoy- 
ancy; and, although some of the remaining 
provisions are, to acertain degree, heavier, 
the greater part, together with the casks 
(with theexception of the hoops) arelighter 
than sea water; hence it follows, that a 
very immaterial difference of weight ex- 
ists between the specific gravity of the 
provisions and that of the sea, in the event 
of their submersion. The material weight 
which the ** safety tubes” would have to 
support in case of the ship filling, consists 
in the various metallic substances used in 
the building of, and those contained within 
the ship—namely, the guns, the shot, the 
chain-cables, the pumps, the ballast, the 
tanks, the galley apparatus, the bolts, 
nails, and other iron works, together with 
the imasts, yards, aud rigging; but as 
several of these substances would, in case 
of the ship filling, become immersed, so 
would their weight also be reduced, to an 
extent equal to the weight of the bulk or 
volume of water which they would dis- 
place. These counteractions to buoyancy 
—which are the inseparable appendages of 
a ship of war—exist in avery limited de- 
gree on board a merchant vessel ; and, as 
iN most cases a portion of the cargues of 
merchant vessels is, upon immersion, 
Jan.—VOL, XXX. NO. CIX. 
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known to be specifically lighter than sea 
water ; and as the generality of their car- 
goes, when immersed, are not very mate- 
rially heavier than the body or volume of 
sea water they would displace ; it follows 
that a co-paratively small quantity or bulk 
of atmospheric air would be found requi- 
site to keep vessels of this description afloat, 
in the event of their filling with water. 
Hence, from the aggregate weight, or spe- 
cific gravity of the ship and her con- 
tents (whether a ship of war, or a mer- 
chant vessel) being so materially dimi- 
nished, wheu immersed, a sufficient bulk 
or quantity of atmospheric air, contained 
within the ‘* safety tubes,”—the extent of 
which may be reduced by a perfectly cor- 
rect arithmetical calculation, for every 
size and description of ship—can readily be 
placed in the parts referred to, so as, in 
case of the ship filling, to keep her afloat 
with her main deck above the surface of 
the sea. So great, indeed, would be the 
displacement of water, and consequent 
reduction of specific gravity, that even an 
eighty gun ship, when immersed from 
leak, would not require the application 
of ** safety tubes” more than sufficient to 
support 240 tons of its immense weight. 
The application, therefore, of this simple 
principle to the decks of ships, making 
them in case of the ship filling, repose, as 
it were, upon air-filled tubes, would pre- 
vent the possibility ofa ship foundering 
atsea. With the view of affording a prac- 
tical elucidation of the plan, the inventor 
has constructed a model in due propor- 
tion to the dimensions, and to the actual 
weight of an eighty gun ship, when equip- 
ped for a four months’ voyage. This mo- 
del—having a leak in her bottom—when 
placed in water without the ‘* safety 
tubes,” sinks; but with the ‘* safety 
tubes,” affixed to the main, the middle, 
and the lower decks, it floats, and with a 
power of buoyancy so great, that, upon 
its being forcibly pressed under water, it 
rises to that same point of elevation at 
which it before rested—namely, with the 
main deck above the surface. Having thus 
exhibited the principle and application of 
the plan, together with the calculations 
upon which its efficiency is founded, its 
importance cannot be more forcibly im- 
pressed than by simply stating the follow- 
ing most appalling facts, as regards both 
lifeand property: namely, that three hun- 
dred and seventy-three ships and vessels 
of his Majesty's navy, exclusively of those 
ia battle, have been lost by wreck, by fire 
(against which calamity also the plan af- 
fords every security, by encouraging the 
crew fearlessly to scuttle the ship, and 
thereby to extinguish the flames), or by 
foundering, between the years 1793 and 
E 
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1826; comprehending a loss of human 
life to the extent of nearly 6000 of our 
brave sailors.—-and that the number of 
merchant ships and vessels lost, from ei- 
ther one or other of these calamities, ave- 
rages at the very melancholy rate of one 
and a half vessel per day in each year, 
with the atteudant destruction of human 
life to a most awful degree. To prevent 
the recurrence of av equally afflicting loss 
of life and property, which may otherwise 
arise in the progress of time, is the great 
and important object of the plan—a plan, 
not of alteration, but merely of addition 
to the present build of a ship—one inter. 
fering with no room or space of moment, 
now appropriated to the stowage of cargo, 
stores, or provisions, nor offering any im- 
pediment to the ship’s rate of sailing; 
neither tending to cepress her lower in 
the water, nor requiring attention nor al- 
teration in any state of weather; yet ca- 
pable of immediate adaptation to the ships 
of his Majesty’s navy, and to merchant 
vessels. The copper required for the sup- 
ply of ** safety tubes” for the ships of his 
Majesty's navy (calculating at the old rate 
of 1000/. a gun) would not exceed five per 
cent. on the value of the ship and her 
conteuts ; and it being known that copper, 
when not exposed to wear or tear, as 
would be the case in the present applica- 
tion, loses, even at the expiration of a 
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century, but little of its intrinsic value, 
it may fairly be considered that the real 
expense attending the adoption of the in- 
veution would be little more than the 
interest on the cost of the copper: hence 
the whole charge of this humane plan is 
so truly inconsiderable, that it appears 
only necessary to be sufficiently considered 
tu becoine universally adopted, not only in 
the ships of his Majesty's navy, but in those 
eu ployed in the general werchant-service 
of this country, and, ultimately, in the 
ships and vessels of the whole maritime 
world, Upon the adaptation of the plan 
to merchant vessels, from the causes be- 
fore adverted to, an essentially less pro- 
portion of expense would be incurred.— 
It is probable we may again return to this 
subject. 

Mr. Gurney’s Steam Carriage.—So far 
from this clever invention being at a 
stand, aS many persons have reported, 
from interested motives, the snccess of 
the vehicle is certain. The carriage has 
actually been running on the roads and in 
the streets of the metropolis for several 
hours during many duys of the tast month. 
May we not anticipate the acceleration of 
the mails, through its agency, at no dis- 
tant period of time? The first public 
carriage for passengers is expected to 
Start carly in the spring. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


T. J. Fuller, of the Commercial Road, Lime- 
house, for an approved mechanical power, appli- 
eable to machinery of different descriptions. Qec- 
tober 28, 1820. 

G. Danure, of Birmingham, Warwick, for a self- 
acting air or gas regulator, or stopcock, for go- 
vernuing the flow of air or gas, which may be ap- 
plied to other purposes. November 2, 1820. 

J. M‘Cardy, of Great James strect, Bedford. 
row, for improvements in the method of construct- 
ing mills and mill stones for grinding. Communi- 
cated by a Foreigner, Nov. 2, 1829. 

J. Viney, of Piccadilly, Colonel in the Royal 
Artillery, for improvements in steam-boilers and 
in carriages, or apparatus connected therewith. 
November 2, 1829. 

J. Soames, Jun, of Wheeler-street, Spitaliiclds, 
for a new preparation or manuiacture of a mate- 
rial produced from vegetable substance, and the 
application thereof to the purposes of atlording 
licht, and other uses. November 2, 1829. 

J. Tucker, of Hammersmith, for an exploding 
shot or projectile. November 2, 1829. 

J. Stewart, of GCeorge-street, Euston square, 
Piano-forte maker, for improvements on piano 
fortes November 2, 1820. 

J. Cowderoy, of Britannia-street, City road, for 
improvements in machinery for making bricks, 
November 2, 1829. 

F. Nash, of Stoneason, near Wells, for im. 


provements in the manufacture or application of 
silks mixed or combined with other articles. No 
veinber 2, 1829. 

W. Gooch, of Mount-street, Berkley-square, for 
improvements on baths of different descriptions, 
which improvements are applicable to other pur- 
poses. November 7, 1829. 

D. Macdongall, of Edinburgh, horticulturist, for 
improvements on or additions to syringes applica- 
ble to garden and other purposes. November 10, 
1829. | 

T. Osler, of Birmingham, for new improvements 
in the construction of glass and metal chandeliers, 
and other articles for ornamental lighting. No 
vember 10, 1829. 

J. Gibbs, of Crayford Mills, Kent, for improve- 
ments in machinery for cutting marble, wood, and 
other sabstances. November 12, 1829. 

J. W. Dodgson, of Lower Shadwell, in the 
county of Middlesex, Pamp and Engine Maker, 
for certain improvements in ship’s scoppers, and 
which may be applied to other parposes. No 
vember 17, 1829. 

T. Gethen, of Furnival’s Inn, Middlesex, for 
improvements in dressing woollen cloibs. No 
vember 21, 1829. 

W. Clutterbuck, of Oylebrook, near Stroud, for 
improvements in the shears used for cutting or 
croping of woollen cloth and other fabrics requiring 
shearing. November 21, 1829. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

An Essay upon the uses of Salt for Agricultural 
purposes, &c. Ry ©, W. Johnson, Third Edi- 
tion. 5s. 

The Complete System of Dairy Husbandry. 
By W. Harley. 

BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS. &c. 

Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De 
Foe. By Walter Wilscn, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 2¢. 2s. 

The Life of Belisarius. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Mahon, 8vo. 12s. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1830. 

EDUCATION, 

The Little Villager’s Verse Book. By the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles. Seventh Edition. 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography for the Use of 
Sclrools. By A. Arrowsinith. S8vo, 15s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Series of Subjects from the Works of the 
late R. P. Bonington, drawn on Stone by J. D. 
Harding. Part Ul. 

Robinson’s Designs for Farm Buildings. 
VILL. and IX. 

Wetton’s Designs for Villas in the Italian style 
of Architecture. Part 1V. 

A Panorama of the Thames from London to 
Richmond, &c. 1. 8s. plain; 22. i6s, coloured, 

Illustraticns of Natural History, &c, Engraved 
by Le Keux. 

Lectures on Sculptare. By John Flaxman, Esq. 
R.A. 8vo. 2. 2s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A History of English Gardening, Chronological, 
Biographical, Literary, and Critical; tracing the 
progress of the Art in this Country from the Inva- 
sion of the Romans to the Present Time. By 
George W. Johnson. 8s. 

The Pomological Magazine. Vol. II. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Constitution of Friendly Societies, upon 
Legal and Scientific Principles, &c. &c. By the 
Rev. T. Becher. Fifth Edition. 6s. 


Parts 


The Tenancy of Land in Great Britain. By L. 
Kennedy and T. B. Grainger. Parts L. and IL. 

A View of the Court of Chancery. By the 
Hon, William Long Wellesley. 

Bills of Costs in Common Pleas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Bibliographical and Retrospective Miscel- 
lany, No. 1. 8vo. ts. 6d. 

The Foreign Review, No. IX, 6s. 

Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, 3 vols. 
Svo. 1d. 78, 

Thonghts on Laughter. 
rister. 3s. 

A Treatise on Atmospheric Electricity, &c. By 
John Marray, F.S.H. &c. &c. 6s. 

The Economy of the Hands and Feet. 
33. Gd. 


8vo,. 7s. 


By a Chancery Bar- 


12ino0. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

The Rivals. 3 vols. 8vo. 

POETRY. 

The Maid of Scio; or a Tale of Modern Greece. 
By Eleanor Snowdon, 18mo. 

The Impious Feast, a Poem in ten books, 
Robert Lander, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Present Distress in relation to the Theory 
of Money. By Edward Solly. 

A Letter on the Present Distress of the Coun- 
try. By C. C. Western, Esq. M.P. 

A Letter upon Prison Discipline, with a Plan 
to deiray the Expense of Prison Establishments, 
&c. By John Mance. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative and sueevssful Voyage to the Sonth 
Seas, &e. By Captain P. Dillon, 2 vols. 8Svo. 
li. 4s. 


By 


ZOOLOGY. 
Illustrations of Indian Zoology, &c. from the 


Collections of Major-General Hardwicke. By 8S. 
E. Gray, Esq. F.G.S., F.R.S.L. 
Zoologia Americe Borealis, PartI. By John 


Richardson, M.D. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Random Records, by the celebrated George 
Colman the Younger, will be published in a few 
days. The work will, it appears, be dedicated te 
His Majesty. 

The new Historical Romance, entitled ‘ Darn- 
ley,”’ by the Author of Richelieu, may soon be ex- 
pected. It is spoken of as a stirring and splendid 
picture of the time of Henry the Eighth, so fertile 
in magnificence, chivalrous adventure, and sudden 
political and religious changes. The celebrated fes- 
tivities of the “ Field of the Cloth ef Gold” form 
a conspicnous feature of the story. 

The forthcoming Life and Correspondence of Sir 
T. Munro, the late Governor of Madras, may be said 
to comprehend an accurate History of India during 
the last forty-five years, told in the vivid language 
of one who writes the impressions he feels at the 
moment. Nor is this, we are assured, the only 


charm attaching to the work: his private letters 
to his parents, bis sister, and his wife, are said to 
be as replete with amiability, wit, humour, de- 
scriptive talent, and single-heartedness, as his 
official correspondence is comprehensive of acea- 
rate and extensive information ; whilst his minutes 
and papers upon the opening of the trade, the 
system of internal government, and other questions 
relative to the general management of British In- 
dia, will be read at this moment with the deepest 
interest. 

Nearly ready, Captain Moorsom’s Letters from 
Nova Scotia, containing Sketches of a Young 
Country. 

In the Press, Travels in the Crimea, and various 
parts of the Turkish Empire. 

Miss Eliza Flower is preparing for publication 
Musical Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
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The Rev. R. Warner is about to publish a vo- 
lume of Literary Recollections and Biographical 
Sketches. 

M. Klauver Klattowseki has in the press a Ma- 
nual of German Literatare intended for self-tui- 
tion ; also a Manual of Icelandic Literature, &c. 

Mr. C. Marsh is preparing for the press a Com- 
plete General History ofthe East Indies. 

Mr. L. Cliffe is about to publish “ Anecdotical 
Reminiscences of Distinguished Literary and Po- 
litical Characters.” 

Mr. S. Drew is about to republish his “ Essay 
on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Hu- 
man Soul:” a Work of deep original thinking. 

The Rev. H. Tatton annouuces a Grasamar of 
the Egyptian Language, with the Dictionary of the 
late Dr. Young. 

Dr. Paris is about to publisha Life of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy. 

Mr. Lyell, Foreign Secretary to the Geological 
Society, is preparing for the press, Principles of 
Geolouy. 

The “ Kirby Letters,” inthree volumes 8vo. are 
expected to appear very shortly ; they contain au 
account of a “ Tour from Yorkshire to Penzance.” 

Sir Henry Parnell will shortly publish a Work 
on Financial Reform. 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s latest Work, Consolations 
in Travelling, or the Last Days of a Philosopher, 
is in the press. 

A Narrative of the Life and Adventures of 
Gionnati Finati, Native of Ferrara, &c. is about 
to appear, edited by W. J. Bankes, Esq. 

Mr. Banister has in the press, An Inquiry into 
the Best Means of Preventing the Destruction of 
the Aborigines, usually incident upon the Settling 
of New Colonies, 

Mr. Barker is abont to publish in this Country 
an Edition of Dr. Webster’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, containing thirty thousand more 
Words than Johnson's Dictionary. 

Mr, William Ball bas in the Press a poem en- 
titled ** Creation.” 

The Author of “ Free Trade and Colonization 
of India,” has a Work on the Monopolies of the 
East India Company, nearly ready. 

Mr. Bucke’s Epic Drama of Jut10o Romano, or 
The Display of the Passions; will be published 
early in February. It will be accompanied by an 
historic memoir, giving an account of the pro. 
ceedings in Parliament, last Session ; on the claims 
of Dramatie Writers; remarks on the Present 
State of the Stage; and the Anthor’s correspon- 
dence with various persons. To which will be 
added an Appendix, stating the manner in which 
Dramatic Writers are rewarded in Russia, Ger- 
many, and France. 

Valence the Dreamer, a Poem, by John Phil- 
lips, M.A. is announced. 

Scripture Sketches, with other Poems, by the 
Rev. T. Greenwood, is in the press. 

A Tale of deep interest, entitled, “ The Story of 
a Broken Heart,’ will shortly appear, founded on 
am event of recent occurrence, which will not 
fail to be recognized by “ the few” in whom it 
then created so strong a sensation. 


Dr. Conolly, Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of London, is preparing for publication 
an Inquiry concerning the Indications of Insanity. 

The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, in two volumes, 
is nearly ready for publication, from the pen of 
Mrs, Thomson, the popular aathor of the Life of 
Wolsey,and Memoirsof Henry VIIL. and his Times. 

The Memoirs of Madame du Barri, Mistress of 
Louis XV. of France, forming three vols. of “ Au- 
tobioygraphy,’’ is announced. 

London iu a Thousand Years, with other Poems, 
by the Iate Eageninvs Roche, Esq. Editor of the 
Courier, &c. is announced for early publication, 
and by subscription. 

Mr. Bernays has in the press a compendious 
German Grammar; to be followed by a Dic- 
tionary of German Prefixes and Affixes, explained 
in conformity to the recent investigations of Grimm 
and other distinguished grammarians, 

The Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A. of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, is preparing for publication, 
Poetical Beauties of the XVIieb and XVIIth Cen- 
tarics, from Surrey to Dryden—chiefly of the 
Lyric class; with Notes, &c. 

The Staart Papers, which were brought from 
Rome after the death of Cardinal York, (after 
being so unceremoniously torn from the hands 
of the individual who had purchased them,) are 
no longer to remain in obsenrity. The King, it 
is said, has transferred these papers to Sir Walter 
Scott, for examination and publication: and Mr. 
Lockhart, his son in-law, is already engaged in the 
important duty of arranging them. 

A Monthly Publication is about to appear at 
Perth, under the title of the Perth Miscellany of 
Literature, Agricultare, Gardening, and Local 
Intelligence. 

The Rev. Hobart Caunter is preparing for pub- 
lication, a Poem, entitled, The Island Bride, with 
an Illustration by Martin. 

Mount Sinai, a Peem, by a Gentleman of the 
Middle Temple, iDustrated by the pencil of Mar- 
tin, will very shortly appear. 

An interesting Musical work is about to appear, 
entitled, Peninsular Melodies, containing the 
most beautiful National Airs of Spain and Porta- 
gal, including the various measures of the Bolero, 
Fantango, Sequidilla, and Modinha. The work 
is projected by Capt. G. L. Hodges, who per- 
sonally collected many of the Melodies in the 
Peninsula. The Poetry is from the pen of Mrs, 
Hemans and Mrs. Norton, with contributions 
from other distinguished sources. The Melodies 
are harmonized by Don M. de Ledesma. 

Mr. Sweet, the well-known practical betanist, 
has in a forward state for publication a new edi- 
tion of his Hortus Britannicus, which will ennme- 
rate many thousand additional plants, together 
with the colours of the flowers. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy at the Visita- 
tion made to the Cathedral Church at Calentta, 
Nov. 20, 1828. By the late Right Rev. J.T. James, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Calentta; with a Memoir 
of the time the Bishop lived in India, gathered 
from his letters and memoranda, by E. James, 
M.A. will shortly appear. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


EUGENIUS ROCHE. 

Mr. Roche was born in Dublin in 
17#6; his parents emigrated with their 
family to France before he had attained 
the age of two years. In France Mr. 
Roche remained until he was eighteen, 
and received there a liberal education ; in 
the course of which he distinguished him- 
self by obtaining various prizes. His fa- 
ther (who is still living) held a situation 
as professor of modern languages under 
the French government ; and strongly en- 
forced on his children the necessity of 
studying the English and Italian lan- 
guages ; so that Mr. Roche, when he 
made his way into England in 1804, was 
an accomplished scholar, having composed 
various poems in French (which may be 
called his own tongue), in English, Ita- 
lian, Latin, and Greek. Mr. Roche 
brought with him to London the strongest 
letters of recommendation to Messrs, 
Hoare, of Fleet-street, by whom he was 
received in the kindest manner, particu- 
larly by the late Mr. Hoare, in whose 
house he was a guest for nearly two years. 
Before Mr. Roche had attained the age 
of twenty he was editor of “The Day,” 
a morning newspaper ; and as editor of it 
he suffered twelve months’ imprisonment 
for a paragraph adjudged to be a libel on 
the government, although it was distinctly 
understood that such paragraph had been 
inserted by the proprietors of that journal 
without his knowledge. On his libera- 
tion from confinement, Mr. Roche became 
editor of ** The National Register,” a 
weekly paper; and subsequently the edi- 
tor of a magazine called ‘‘ Literary Re- 
creations.’’ It isa curious fact, which we 
believe has not been before mentioned, 
that in this periodical were printed some 
of the earliest productions of Lord Byron 
and Allan Cunningham. Lord Byron’s 
verses beginning with *“* There is a mystic 
thread in life,’’ were enclosed to the editor 
in a note, stating, that if they were deemed 
worthy of insertion in his valuable pub- 
lication, they were quite at his ser- 
vice; and, if inserted, his Lordship re- 
quested that some copies of the Magazine 
should be sent to him. On the demise of 
his ‘Literary Recreations,” Mr. Roche 
took a distinguished share in the editor- 
ship of the ** Morning Post;” and it is 
rather a strange fact in the history of the 
press, that after twenty years he should 
have returned to the editorship of ** The 
Day,” the title of which had been changed 
into ‘* The New Times,” and has since 
been transformed into ‘*‘ The Merning 
Journal.” Before this latter change, 


however, took place, Mr. Roche became a 
shareholder in *¢ ‘The Courier,’ and editor 
of that paper. Mr. Roche's death, not. 
withstanding he had been for some time 
past in bad health, was unexpected. His 
confinement had not exceeded a fortnight ; 
and on Monday morning, the 9th of Nov. 
at six o'clock, he expired at his house 
in Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square. The 
only publications of Mr. Roche that bear 
his name are two tragedies, called *“* The 
Invasion,” and “ William Tell ;” the lat- 
ter of which was in rehearsal at Drury- 
lane when that theatre was destroyed by 
fire, and was consequently never produced. 
Mr. Roche also appeared as the author of 
words to a set of French Melodies, ar- 
ranged by Madlle. Jams. Mr. Roche was 
twice married, and has left a widow and 
large family to deplore his premature loss. 
—Literary Gazelle. 
STEPHEN DUMONT. 

M. Stephe Dumont, a minister of the 
Reformed Church, and a writer of emi- 
nence, was a native of Geneva, where he 
was born in 1759. He was ordained mi- 
nister of the Protestant Church in 1781, 
and became noticed as a minister of great 
power in the pulpit. From Geneva, he 
went to Petersburgh, where he became 
also minister of the Protestant Reformed 
Church, and where his mother and sisters 
settled with him. He next visited Paris, 
and for some time he was a coadjutor of 
M. Duroveray’s, in the editorship of a 
journal in continuation of that of Mira. 
beau. In 1792, he enjoyed the office of 
librarian to the Marquess of Lansdowne 3 
and it was, we believe, in England, that 
he contracted an intimate and lasting 
friendship with the celebrated Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham. That gentleman entrusted him 
with the manuscript of his great work, 
written in French, under the title of 
“ Traité de Législation Civile,” in three 
volumes 8vo. which he published in the 
year 1802. Asecond work of Mr. Ben- 
tham’s was translated by M. Dumont, in 
1812, from his manuscript, entitled “ Thé- 
orie des Peines et des Récompenses,” in 
two volumes, 8vo. We believe he also 
published Mr, Bentham’s * Tactics of Le- 
gislative Assemblies,” to which is added a 
Treatise on Political Sophisms,”’ in two 
volumes, 8vo, 1816. It is stated that, of 
the first of these works, three thousand 
copies were sold ; and that second editions 
were published of each of the others. M. 
Dumont died at Milan, in the month of 
July last, on his return to his native city, 
His remains were conveyed to Geneva, 
and interred beside those of M. C. Pictet. 
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MAJOR M. D. KEATINGE. 

Lately, in Ireland, Major M. D. Keat- 
inge. He entered the East India Compa- 
ny’s service, as Ensign, in the year 1796, 
on the Bengal establishment, and early in 
1797 marched from Madras to Hydrabad, 
where he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant in the 10th Native Infantry. 
In 1800, he returned with the 10th regi- 
ment to Bengal, and being removed to the 
17th N. I. was appointed Adjutant to that 
corps, and joined the army under the late 
Lord Lake, in the Mahratta campaign of 
1803. In October 1604, being Brigade- 
Major at Delhi, under the late gallant 
Major-General (then Colonel) Sir David 
Ochterlony, he served as principal Staff and 
Engineer, when the capital was besieged 
by Holkar’s army, consisting of 12,000 in- 
fantry, 2000 cavalry, and 150 pieces of 
artillery, and successfully defended it by 
160 men and twelve pieces of ordnance ; 
upon which occasion, he received the 
particular thanks of Colenel Burn, the 
senior officer in the garrison. In the years 
1805-6,Major Keatinge was still principal 
on the staff at Delhi, and was frequently 
employed by Colonel Ochierlony in the 
reduction of small forts, belonging to re- 
fractory chiefs in the vicinity. In 1806, 
he was removed from Delhi to the Rewar- 
ree frontier, Delhi and Rewarree being 
placed under the command of Brigadier- 
General Bell ; and in 1409, he partook in 
the successful assault of the strong post of 
Bhowannee, which was carried after a 
long and desperate resistance. Major 
Keatinge ected for some time as Deputy- 
Adjutant-General, and in 1812 proceeded 
to Ireland to succeed tu the extensive pro- 
perty of his uncle the late Patrick Den, 
Esq. After Major Keatinge’s return to 
Ireland, he was, without the slightest so- 
licitation on his part, brevetted asa Major 
in the army, and presented with the deco- 
ration of a companion of the Most Ho- 
nourable Order of the Bath ; and since his 
return to Europe, he has resided constant- 
ly in lreland, improving his property, en- 
couraging every manly sport, endeavour- 
ing, in all possible ways, to increase the 
happiness and comforts of his tenantry, 
and proving to the world, that the gallant 
hero of many a “* well-foughten field,’* on 
laying aside his sword, may resume his 
domestic functions as a kind friend, a good 
landlord, an affectionate son, a loving hus- 
band, and a devotedly-attached father. 

JOHN MAWE, ESQ. 

Lately, at his residence in the Strand, 
after an illness of severe and protracted 
suffering, Mr. John Mawe, author of ‘Tra- 
vels in the Interior of Brazil, &c. and 
Member of the Mineralogical Society of 
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Jena. Mr. Mawe was in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age; and, through a long life 
of honourable and successful exertion, few 
individuals have been more actively or 
usefully engaged in literary and scientific 
pursuits. ‘Io his enterprise and talent this 
country was indebted for the most faithful 
and interesting description of the Brazilian 
States, which he traversed in the year 
1410, under the sanction and auspices of 
the Prince Regent of Portugal (afterwards 
King John VI.), for the purpose of in- 
specting the extensive gold and diamond 
districts of that empire; being the first 
Englishman to whom such a permission 
was granted. His Travels in the Interior 
of Brazil, which first appeared in 1812, 
took immediate rank amongst the most 
valuable standard works of that class ; and 
have not only gone through numerous edi- 
tions in England and the United States of 
america, but have also been translated 
into almost all the continental languages, 
and published in France, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Russia, Portugal, and Brazil. As 
a mineralogist, Mr. Mawe was deservedly 
held in the highest estimation, for the va- 
riety and importance of his information, 
and the facility with which he developed 
the principles of his favourite science— 
upon which he has published several po- 
pular treatises. In the domestic relations 
of life, as a husband and as a father, he 
was warmly affectionate, and fondly soli- 
citous for the happiness of his family: as 
a friend, he was kind, sincere, and stead- 
fast; and in his intercourse with man- 
kind, the cheerfulness of his disposition, 
the unblemished integrity of his character, 
the instructiveness of his conversation, 
and the suavity of his manners, won for 
him the respect, the esteem, and the re- 
gard of all who knew him.— Lit. Gazette. 
COUNT CURIAL. 

Lately, General Count Curial. He was 
born at St. Pierre d’Albigny, in Savoy, in 
the year 1774. He served under Bona. 
parte in Egypt ; in 1799, was made Chef — 
de Bataillon ; and, at the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, as Colonel of the 48th regiment, 
he so distinguished himself, that Bona- 
parte presented him with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. After the battle of 
Eylau, he was made colonel of the foot 
chasseurs of the guards ; after the battle 
of Friedland, he was advanced to the 
rank of Brigadier-General of the same 
corps, and rewarded with the order of St. 
Henry of Saxony. In 1809, his reputa- 


tion was heightened by his conduct at the 
battles of Gross Aspern, and Essling ; in 
1812, he was engaged in the Russian 
campaign ; in 1813, he was in the battle 
of Wachan, he carried the post of Doelitz, 
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and took twelve hundred prisoners ; and 
he also coniributed greatly to the victory 
of Hanan. For his latter services, he was 
invested with the Grand Cross of the Or- 
der of Reunion. In 1814, he commanded 
at Metz. On the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. he was made a Knight of the Or- 
der of St. Louis, advanced to the dignity 
of a peer, and made a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and a member of the 
Military Commission. Bonaparte, on his 
return from Elba, took from him the com- 
mand of the chasseurs of the guards, and 
placed him at the head of a division of 
the army of the Alps. After his final re- 
turn, Louis XVIII. presented him with 
the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Ho- 
nour. This officer was a great favourite 
with Bonaparte. 

WILLIAM THOMAS FITZ-GERALD, ESQ, 

At Dudley-grove, Paddington, in July 
last, aged seventy, William Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald, Esq. one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Literary Fund. Mr. Fitz-Gerald re- 
ceived, it is said, the first part of his edu- 
cation at the academy at Greenwich, 
under the predecessor of Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney, father of the present learned master 
of that distinguished school. He was af- 
terwards sent to the Royal College of Na- 
varre,in the University of Paris, and when 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald left college, his father pre- 
sented him to the King of France, Louis 
the Sixteenth, and his lovely Queen. So 
highly was the Colonel honoured, that he 
was invited to the balls and private par- 
ties of that Court ; as was also his son— 
even to the choice circle at the Petite 
Trianon, Upon his return to England 
he was entered as a member of the Inner 
Temple, and became a pupil of the late 
Sir Vicary Gibbs. In the year 1782, 
through the interest of his uncle Henry 
Martin, Esq. Commissioner at Ports. 
mouth, Mr. Fitz-Gerald obtained a si- 
tuation in the Victualling branch of the 
Navy Pay-oflice ; in which he continued, 
rising as vacancies occurred, until about 
twenty-five years since, when he retired 
upon the allowance usually allotted to 
such length of service. In private life 
Mr. Fitz-Gerakd was deservedly esteemed : 
his manners were social, and his heart 
was warm and generous ; these, aided by 
his convivial talents, made his society 
coveted by a large circle of friends, who 
now lament his loss. 

JOUN REEVES, ESQ. 

Aged seventy-seven, John Reeves, 
Esq. at his house in Parliament Place. 
By a singular accident a premature notice 
of his decease, and a memoir, were copied 
trom a contemporary periodicai into this 
magazine in June last, upon the appear- 


W. T. Fitzgerald, Esq.—General Despard. 
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ance of which he wrote an angry letter of 
contradiction respecting his own demise. 
Two months afterwards he was in realit 
no more. To thet account, which wi 
be found p. 271, vol. xxvii. we have no- 
thing more to add than the date of his 
decease, which was August 7, last year, 
GENERAL DESPARD. 

Lately, at Swan-hill, Oswestry, aged 
eighty-four, General John Despard. This 
meritorious veteran was in twenty-four 
engagements ; had two horses shot under 
him ; was shipwrecked three times ; taken 
prisoner once ; and had the standard of 
his regiment shot out of his hand when 
he was an ensign at the age of fifteen 
years. Heentered the British service as 
Ensign in the 12th foot in 1760, and 
joined his regiment in Germany a short 
time before the battle of Warburgh. He 
served the campaign of 1761, and was 
present at the battle of Fellinghausen ; 
was in 1762 appointed by purchase Lieu- 
tenant in the same regiment, and con. 
tinued therein until the conclusién of the 
war, and the return of the British troops 
to England, when, being a supernumera 
Lieutenant, he was reduced upon half- 
pay. After waiting four years in expec- 
tation of being placed upon full half-pay 
without purchase, he effected an exchange 
with a Lieutenant of the royal Fusileers. 
In March 1773, he embarked with that 
regiment for Quebec, and in the following 
year was sent to England on the recruit- 
ing service; in March 1775, having 
raised a sufticient number of recruits to 
complete the regiment, he embarked with 
them at Gravesend, and arrived at Que- 
bec the 17th of May following. A few 
days afterwards the Fusileers were order- 
ed to march to the frontiers of Canada, in 
consequence of the American rebels hav- 
ing surprised and taken the small detach- 
ments at Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and 
St. John’s, upon the Sorell river near 
Lake Champlain, The rebels having re- 
tired with the prisoners, the Fusileers 
took post at St. John’s with a detachment 
of one hundred and fifty men, and a pro- 
portionate number of officers, and were 
employed in constructing a redoubt, and 
strengthening the post until September, 
when the rebels advanced with a corps of 
seven thousand men, and besieged that 
redoubt, and another constructed by a de- 
tachment of the 26th regiment. The 
siege continued seven weeks and four days, 
the three last weeks the troops on two- 
thirds allowance of provisions ; and being 
reduced to three days’ allowance, and the 
ammunition nearly expended, and with- 
out hopes of relief, they were under the 
necessity of surrendering to the rebels, in 
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1775. In December 1776, Lieutenant 
Despard was exchanged with the regi- 
ment, and joined the army under the 
command of Sir William Howe at New 
York; he was appointed Capt.-Lieut. 
of the Fusileers, March 25, 1777, and 
shortly afterwards Captain of a company. 
He served the campaign of 1777 in the 
light infantry, and was at the assault and 
taking of Fort Montgomery on the North 
River. In June 1778, he was appointed 
major to a corps raised by the Earl of 
Moira in America, the formation and dis- 
cipline of which was solely under his di- 
rection. In December 1779, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy-Adjutant-general to the 
army, and sailed with the fleet and army 
for South Carolina, and was present at 
the siege and surrender of Charlestown; 
he continued in South Carolina as Deputy- 
Adjutant-general to the army left there un- 
der the command of the Marquess Corn- 
wallis, and accompanied his Lordship in all 
his campaigns in South and North Carolina 
and Virginia, until the surrender of his 
army at York Town, to the combined 
forces of France and America. In 1782 
he returned to England on parole, and 
joined the Fusileers as Captain and brevet 
Major on their return from America after 
the conclusion of the war. In June 1788, he 
was appointed Major of the Fusileers, and 
in 1790, he sailed with that regiment for 
Gibraltar ; in 1791 he returned to Eng- 
land, and in July was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Fusileers ; he again joined 
that regiment in 1793 atQuebec, In 1794 
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he was ordered to England by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, to superin- 
tend the recruiting of the regiment, and 
the following year he joined again at Hali- 
tax, Nova Scotia. He was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel the 2lst of August, 
1795; in May 1798, was placed on the 
staff of the Severn district as Brigadier ; 
on the 18th of June, 1798, was appointed 
Major-general, and continued on the staff ; 
in June 1799, he was removed to the com- 
mand in Dorsetshire ; in August 1799, he 
was appointed to the staff of Nova Scotia, 
and the following spring sailed for Hali- 
fax, and from thence was ordered to Cape 
Breton to command the troops stationed 
there, and to preside in the civil adminis- 
tration of the government ; in which si- 
tuation he remained upwards of seven 
years, and returned tu England in Au- 
gust 1807, having been relieved at his own 
request. He was promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-General in 1¢05, to the Colonelcy 
of the late 5th West India regiment in 
1809, and to the rank of General in 1814. 
The remains of General Despard were 
consigned to the grave, very near the 
place of interment of several i rench offi- 
cers, who died when on parole at Oswestry. 


*.* Mr. A. Brooke, the Editor of the 
Kent Herald during the greater part of 
the time it was the property of the late 
Mr. Wood, requests us to correct the in- 
ference from last month’s memoir of that 
gentleman, that he was both proprietor 
and editor. 





INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Retrenchment. — In pursuance of the 
system of economy enforced by the Duke 
of Wellington, the Scottish and Irish 
Boards of Excise have received circulars 
from the Lords of the Treasury, announ- 
cing that these Boards are to be entirely 
dispensed with, and directing accounts to 
be wound up as soon as possible, The 
Excise and Customs department in Scot- 
land will then correspond directly with the 
Board in London. The Scottish excise- 
otticers are much pleased with the change. 
This measure will effect a saving of about 
GUOOL. a year. 

Weighis and Measures.—The Sth of 
Gieo. LV. enacts, that all weights and mea- 
sures used after the Ist of May, 1825, 
shall be in conformity with what is therein 
called the Imperial Standard. By the 6th 
of Geo. 1V. the time was extended to the 
Ist of January, 1826; after which, all 
persons using the wld weights and mea- 
sures, unless by special contract, are liable 


to the penalties contained in the first- 
mentioned act. ‘The weights require but 
little alteration, the increase being so 
small, but even that little should be en- 
forced generally. 

Unsealed Weights used by Chemists.— 
A Court of Burgesses was lately held in 
the Sessions’ House, Westminster, to hear 
cases of appeal against the former convic- 
tions of the Annoyance Jury. Mr. Sa- 
vory, a chemist and druggist, in Bond- 
street, appeared to appeal against a con- 
viction of the Court, ona charge of having 
in his possession nine weights, not having 
been duly stamped at the Westminster Seal 
Ontic@, as required by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which subjected the defendant toa 
tine of 20s. for the first and 40s. for the se- 
cond offence. Mr. Savory did not deny hav- 
ing unstamped weights in his possession, 
but said they were not used for weighing 
articles sold to customers, but were used by 
themselves in selecting the prope quan- 
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tities of each medicine which was to form 
different compounds ‘The weights used 
by chemists, Mr. Savory said, were pro- 
vided for them by the College of Phy- 
sicians, and they were bound to keep them, 
until a different arrangement should be 
made by that Institution. He contended 
that the Annoyance Jury had no power 
to interfere with the weights; and as they 
were only used for private professional 
purposes, there was no intention to com- 
mit fraud. The Chairman consulted with 
* the Burgesses, and decided that the con- 
viction ought to stand good. Mr. Savory 
said, that the question was one of great 
importance to the medical profession, who 
would be continually liable to such convic- 
tions, and he, with the co-operation of se- 
veral respectable members, was determined 
to have the matter decided in a higher 
court. The Court advised him not to keep 
such weights in future, or the second of- 
fence would subject him to a penalty of 
40s. And thus, for the present, the mat- 
ter has terminated. 

Education.—On Monday, Nov. 30th, 
the young gentlemen under the care of 
Mr. G, S, Evans, A.M. North-end Heuse, 
Hampstead, underwent a public examina- 
tion in languages, the mathematics, and 
general literature. The authors, the 
whole or portions of whose works, with 
parsing and metrical analysis, were pro- 
fessed by the several pupils, were,—in 
Greek, A stebophanes: Herodotus, and Xe- 
nophon ; in Latin, Juvenal, which was 
read ad aperturam, Livy, Tacitus, and 
Cesar; in French, evidence was afforded 
by the senior pupils of ability to translate 
and parse, correctly, any passage taken 
promiscuously, and, in the youngest, the 
pronunciation was judged to be unusually 
exact ; in chronology, @ series of questions 
upon all the principal events in the His- 
tory of England was answered ; and, in 
the Mathematics, the time did not admit 
of a minute examination, but the senior 
class gave evidence of having studied, with 
diligence, the first six books of Euclid, 
plane trigonometry, and algebra, as far as 
quadratic equations. The examination 
was conducted by Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
in the presence of a large party of visitors, 
among whom were the Rev. Dr. Wade, 
ef Cambridge, and other gentlemen of 
literary character. It lasted more than 
four hours; and at the conclusion, Mr. 
Campbell expressed his high satisfaction 
at the progress made by the young gentle- 
men since the last quarterly examination, 
and his determination to repeat those pe- 
riodical visits, so long as the establishment 
should be conducted on its present prin- 
ciples. 
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At a meeting of the proprietors of the 
Waterlvoo-bridge, lately held, it was stated 
that the receipts of the past. half year 
amounted only to 6741/. 8s. lld. being 
5011. 17s. 3d. less than the receipts of the 


last half year. The decrease was attri- 
buted to the heavy rains whivh had fallen 
during the period alluded to. From the 
auditors’ report, it appeared that the ba- 
lance in hand was not more than 22/. 19s. 
lld. and the total debt against the Com- 
pany was 337,000/. 

A Court of Aldermen was held last 
month, and an unanimous resolution of 
thanks was agreed to, for the very able 
and judicious manner in which Mr. Al- 
derman Thompson (the late Lord Mayor) 
had performed the various duties of that 
high oftice. Mr. Baron Bolland attended 
the Court, and resigned his office of Com- 
mon Pleader, whicli he had held nearly 
twenty-five years, and expressed in a very 
handsome manner his grateful feelings 


. towards the Corporation for the kindness 


he had received at their hands. ‘The 
Baron then presented Russell Gurney, 
Esq. who was admitted a Common Pleader 
in his room. 

General Warrants revived ! !~-A case of 
considerable interest, as connected with an 
important branch of our Revenue Laws, 
and which involves the question as to the 
legality of the warrant called a “ Writ of 
Assistance,”? under which the officers of 
Customs act, will shortly come on for dis- 
cussion in the Court of King’s Bench. 
The facts are shortly these: —In Decem- 
ber last, Capt. Delafosse, commander of 
the Preventive service on the Mandesley 
station, having heard that an extensive 
landing of prohibited goods had taken 
place at a spot called Gillham’s Falls, on 
the coast of Norfolk, traced the marks of 
several carts and kegs about a mile and a 
half, to a place called Trunch, and thence 
proceeded, with five of his men and a con- 
stable, to Antingham, where a person 
named Watts resided. Under the autho- 
rity of a Writ of Assistance, the officers 
claimed a right to enter Watts’s house t» 
search it. Watts denied their right, and, 
with the assistance of his two brothers, 
obstructed their progress. A scene of 
great confusion took place, and Lord Suf- 
field was sent for, who stated that he was 
not aware of the nature or authority of the 
Writ of Assistance, but recommended 
Watts to allow the house to be searched. 
The latter at last expressed his readiness 
to do so; but Captain Delafosse, having 
been repulsed in the manner stated, re- 
fused then to make the search, and said 
he would report Watts’s conduct to the 
Customs’ Board. An ex-officio informa- 
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tion has since been filed against Watts for 
obstructing the officers in the exercise of 
their duty; and the question, as to the 
legality of the Writ of Assistance, is now 
coming on for discussion in the Court of 
King’s Bench, On the part of the Crown 
it is contended, that this writ, which has 
existed for a period of about two hundred 
years, (being first authorised by the sta- 
tute 12th Chas. II. c. 19.) gives the offi- 
cers on the preventive service a right to 
search any house in which they may sus- 
pect prohibited goods to be concealed. 
The objections to the writ are, first, that 
it is not directed to any particular or spe- 
cified individual ; secondly, that it is not 
directed against any individual by name ; 
and it is contended that it is void, from 
being a general, vague, and indefinite 
command, Little doubt, however, is en- 
tertained as to the legality of the writ, 
which, for a very long series of years, has 
been issued under the sanction of the 
Barons of the Exchequer.—Such is the 
underhand mode in which the boasted 
sanctity of an Englishman’s dwelling is 
supported by law. There is no statute or 
decision, favourable to individual liberty 
in this country, which the knavery of law- 
yers does not contrive to set aside ! 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. E. H. G. Williams, M.A. to the Ree 
tory of Rushall, Wilts, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Millingchamp. 

The Rev. S. E. Nevelle, A.M. to the Vicarage 
of Houghton next Harpley, Norfolk. 

The Rev. E. J. Senkler, A.M. to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Barmer, Norfolk. 

The Rev. H. Spencer, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Crimpleshbam, Norfolk. 

The Rev. E. Frere, A.b. to the Rectory of Fin- 
ningham, Suffolk. 

The Rev. Mr. Yorke, M. A. to the Rectory of 
Shentield, Essex, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Mr, Salter. 

The Rev. J. Dalton, B.A. to the Vicarage of 
Warlingham-cum-Chelsham, vacant by the cession 
of the Rev. J. Hamilton. 

The Rev. B. J. Sams, to the Rectory of Faken- 
ham, Satfolk. 

The Rev. G. Johnson, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Ashreigney, Devon, void by the death of the Rev. 
J. T. Johnson, 

The Rev. T. R. Bradstock, A.M. to the Rectory 
of Thelbridge, Devon. 

The Rev. F,. Pott, A. M. to the Vicarage of 
Churehstowe, with Kingsbridge, Devon, void by 
the death of the Rev. G. F. Wise. 

The Rev. J. F. Turner, A.B. to the Rectory of 
St. Mary Major, Exeter. 

The Rev. W. Harding, B. A. to the Vicarage of 
Sulgrave, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. J. Briggs, A.V. to the consolidated 
Rectories of Creeting St. Mary’s, Creeting St, 
Olave’s, and Creeting All Saints, Suftolk. 

The Rev. C. Green, to the Reetory of Burgh 
Castle, Suffolk. 
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The Rev. J. Gann, A.M. to the Vicarage of Bar- 
ton Turf, with the Rectory of Irstead annexed, 
Norfolk. 





Marvied | — At Westbury upon Trim, in Glou- 
cestershire, Mr. A, Paine Moffatt, of Bristol, to 
Mary, daughter of the late John Brooks, Esq. of 
Clifton. 

At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, the Hon. 
Robert King, M. P. to Miss A. B. Gore. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Captain Cuth- 
bert, to the Hon. Jane Graves. 

The Rev. C. Rookes, to Mary, daughter of the 
late Captain Rudsdell, R. N. 

The Rev. J. Mayo, A.M, of Wimborne Minster, 
to Miss Willis, of Norden, Corfe Castle. 

At St. Hotelph’s, Aldersgate, J. Page, jan. of 
Ware, Herts, to Maria, youngest daughter of T. 
Fellowes, Esq. 

At York, the Rev. M. H. Miller, M.A. Vicar of 
Scarborough, to Eliza Stibbert, fourth daughter of 
the late W. Belcomb, Esq. M. D. 

At Tillington, the Rev. S. Tillbrook, B. D. to 
Frances, fourth daughter of the late J. Ayling, Esq. 

\t Stainby, Lincolnshire, Henry Hawkins, Esq. 
of the riory, Royston, Herts, to Maria Eleanor, 
elder danghter of the Rev. G. Osborne. 

At Marylebone, F. S. Larpent, Esq. of Puatney- 
park House, Surrey, to Charlotte Rosamond, 
third danghter of the late G. A. Arnold, Esq. 

The Rev. J. E. Gibson, M. A. Rector of Ber- 
mondsey, Surrey, to Eleanor, daughter of T. Gait- 
skell, Esq. 

At Kenilworth, W. H. Dennett, Esq. of Wor- 
thing, to Harrict, fourth daughter of the late Rev. 
J. Eyre, of Solihull, Warwickshire. 

Mr.W. Rayner, surgeon, of Uxbridge, to Anne, 
third danghter of the late Mr. W. Pratt, 

At Marylebone, the Rev. A. Hanbury, Vicar of 
Bures, St. Mary, Suffolk, to Jessie, only daughter 
of the late Rev. A. Scott. 





Died.|\—The Rev. C. T. Mileham, of Stoke 
Newington. 

At Brighton, W. Walker, Esq. 

At Hammersmith, Dr. W. Black. 

At his son’s house, Ashendon, Bucks, Mr. Gar- 
rett, sen, 

At his seat in Hampshire, Lieut.-General Sir 
Henry Clinton, G.C.B. 

The Rev. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, Essex. 

At Ayott St. Lawrence, near Welwyn, Herts, 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of Mrs, Sams, aged 
twenty-two, 

Sir J. H. Williams, Bart. of Clovelly Court, 
Devonshire. 

At Clapham, Mrs. Medley, relict of G. Medley, 
Esq. of Buxted Park, Sussex, M.P. 

At Guildford, Sarah Ann, the wife of F. Skur- 
ray, Esq. 

In Cavendish-square, Edward Holland, Esq. of 
Benhall Park, Suffolk, and Boxington, Dorset. 

J. B. Hankins, Esq. of Woodford-bridge, Essex. 

Jane, the wife of Mr. C. Rivington, of Waterloo- 
place. 

The Rev. W. Birch, B.D. Rector of Stanway, 
Essex, 

At Aston Clinton, the wife of G. R. Minsbull, 
Esq. 

At Ropley, Hants, the Rev. T. E. Pipon, M.A. 

At Norman House, Stansted Mount Fitchet, the 
Rev. T.Daltor. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


A — — 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Prize Subjects.—The Vice-Chancellor has issued 
the following notice :— 

Sidney Lodge, Dec. 15. 

I. His Royal Highness the Chancellor being 
pleased to give annually athird gold medal! for the 
encouragement of English poetry, to such resident 
Undergraduate as shall compose the best ode, or 
the best poem in heroic verse ; the Vice-Chancellor 
gives notice that the subject for the present year 
is “* Byzantium.” 

N. B. These exercises are to be sent in to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before March 31, 1830; aud 
are not to exceed 200 lines in length. 

Il. The Represevtatives in Parliament for this 
University being pleased to give annually— 

(1) Two prizes of 15 guineas each, for the en- 
couragement of Latin prose composition, to be 
open to all Bachelors of Arts, without distinction 
of years, who are not of sufficient standing to take 
the degree of Master of Arts; and 

(2) Two other prizes of 15 guineas each, to be 
open to all Undergraduates who shall have resided 
not less than seven tertas at the time when the 
exercises are to be sent in; the subjects for the 
present year are :— 

(1) For the Bachelors—* Quantum momenti, ad 
studium rei Theologice promovendum, habeat li- 
terarum humaniorum cultas ?” 

(2) For the Undergraduates——“ Que sit forma 
TloAireias ad Grecia renascentis statum optime 
accommuodata ?”’ 

N.B. These exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1830. 

ILL. Sir Wm. Browne having bequeathed three 
gold medals, value tive guineas each, to such resi- 
dent Undergraduates as shall compose— 

(1) The best Greek Ode in innitation of Sappho, 

(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of Horace, 

(3) The best Greek Epigvam afier the model of 
the Anthologia, and, 

(4) The best Latin Fpigram after the model of 
Martial: 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) For the Greek Ode, “ Ilyssi Laus.” 

(2) For the Latin Ode, “ Cume.”’ 

(3) For the Greek Epigram, ‘“ Aigrescit me- 
dendo.”’ 

(4) For the Latin Epigram, “ Spatiis inclasus 
iniquis.” ; 

N. B. These exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 30, 1830. 

The Greek Ode is not to exceed 25, and the 
Latin Ode 30 stanzas. 

IV. The Porson prize is the interest of 4004. 
stock, to be annually employed in the purchase of 
one or more Greek books, to be given to such re- 
sideut Undergraduate as shall make the best trans- 
lation of a proposed passage in Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Massinzer, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
into Greek verse. The subject for the present 
year is “ Romeo and Juliet,” Act 2, Scene 2. 
Beginning—“ He jests at scars,” &c. 

And ending—* I'll no longer be a Capulet.” 


N.B. The metre to be “Tragicum Iambicum 
Trimetrum Acatalecticum.” These exercises are 
to be accentuated and accompanied by a literal 
prose version, aud are to be sent in on or before 
April 30, 1839. 

N. 3. All the above exercises are to be sent 
in to the Vice-Chancellor privately. Each is to 
have some motto prefixed, and to be accompanied 
by a paper sealed up, with the same motto on the 
outside ; which paper is to enclose another, folded 
up, having the candidate’s name and college writ- 
ten within. The papers containing the names 
of those candidates who may not succeed will be 
destroyed unopened. Any candidate is at liberty 
to send in his exercise printed or lithographed, 
No prize will be given to any candidate who has 
not, at the time for sending in the exercises, re- 
sided one term at the least. 


CHESHIRE. 


An application is intended to be made to Par- 
liament the ensuing session for powers to connect 
the Cromford and High Peak Railway with the 
Liverpool and Manchester, by means of a junction 
through Hulme, Moss side, Withington, Burnage, 
Heaton-Norris, Brinnington, Bredbury, Offerton, 
Chadkirk, Werneth, Romiley, Marple, Disley, 
Whaley, Ludworth, Mellor, Whitle, New Mills, 
Ollerset, Beard, Chinley, Bagsworth, Fernilee, 
and terminating near Horwich End, where it will 
communicate with the Cromford and High Peak 
Railway. 

Notice has been given of an intention to apply 
to Parliament for power to form a railroad to con. 
nect the Grand Trank Canal, by the Newton and 
Warrington Railroad, with the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railroad. it is intended to commence 
at Bank Quay, Warrington, and after crossing the 
Mersey there, to pass through the parishes of 
Grappenhall, Great Budworth, Wilton, Allostock, 
Davenham, Over, Middlewich, and Sandbach, 
and to terminate at the Grand Trank Canal at or 
near Roughwood Saltworks, in Betchton, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

At the late exhibition of the Devon and Exeter 
Horticultural Society, at Exeter, the supply of 
rare and curious exotic plants was greater than at 
the July exhibition ; among them, the screw-pine, 
the tamarind tree, the cotion plant, the musa 
coccinea, or scarlet plaintain (which was exhibited 
in flower), strelitzia regina, dracena terminalis, 
galadium bicolor, the fan-leaved palm, allamanda 
cathartica, valotta purpurea, crinum Americanum, 
thanbergia alata and grandiflora, pittosphorum 
tobira, and a beantifal collection of heaths, were 
most conspicuous. The attraction, however, in 
the flower departinent was the collection of dahlias, 
Messrs. Pince and Co, exhibited the best collec- 
tion of hardy perennials, among which was the 
phlox reflexa in fine flower. Of exotic fruit, there 
were dishes of the psidium cattleyannm (red guava), 
ptidiam pomiferam (yellow guava), musa paradi- 
siaca (plaintain), and granadilla, Of the citrus 
tribe, dishes of citrons, lemons, Seville oranges, 
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the Kithey shaidock, and limes, all grown without 
any artificial heat, and of extraordinary size and 
beauty. Vines, grapes, melons, peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, plams, figs, pears, and apples, were 
exhibited in rich profusion, 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Hereford Tram-road to Monmouth Gap has 
been completed and opened for pablic ase, form- 
ing a permanent, ceriain, and rapid medium of 
conveyance and tratfic between Hereford, its vi- 
cinity, asd the important district surrounding 
Abergavenny, and other parts of Monmoathshire, 
comprising advantages of the greatest conse- 
quence, and affording a new source for the con- 
veyance of prodace, and facilities for commercial 
intercourse, 

KENT. 

(io the 27th of October, the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Canterbary Philosophical and Literary 
lustitution took place. The lecture-room was 
opened at two o’clock, and soon filled with an 
audience of the highest respectability.——The Se- 
cretary delivered a lecture on the invention of 
priuting. After giving an appropriate introduc- 
tion, he set forth the imperfect means of literary 
communication amongst the Greeks and Romans, 
and during the dark and middle ages. He then 
trested on the production, and the loss of manu- 
script books, noticing the discovery of MSS. and 
the restorers of classical literature in the middle 
ages. He trac. the first efforts towards the in- 
vention of the art-—glanced at its early history, 
and ite introdaction in the Continental kingdoms 
of Europe. He then particularly alluded to its in- 
troduction into Britain by Caxton, giving tome 
interesting biographical notices and particulars of 
his life and labours; and after a summary of his 
subject, concluded the lecture with an address, 
showing the advantages which had arisen, by the 
invention of the art, to science and literature, and 
to the general interests of mankind, After the 
meeting, the members dined together. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The Commissioners of the Devizes Turnpike 
Trust have it in contemplation to alter the line of 
road between Devizes and Melksham, for which 
purpose they have had two plans submitted to 
them. By the first plan, the road inclines a little 
to the north at the entrance of the bridge near the 
House of Correction, and afterwards pursues al- 
most a straight line until it reaches Melksham 
Spa, avoiding Cane and Maple Hills, and scarcely 
touching any part of the original road. The line, 
by the second plan, continoes the original road just 
beyond Cane Hill, about two miles from Devizes; 
it then takes a north-westerly direction, and joins 
the road laid down on the first plan near the bridge 
at Seend. The Commissioners have deferred 
coming to any decision for the present, and no 
application will be made for a bill on the subject 
till next year. In the mean time the Commis. 
sioners will take into consideration the propriety 
of altering the line of road between Devizes and 
Marlborough, by leaving the present line on the 
leit at about two miles from Devizes, and joining 
it again at Fast Kennett, about three miles from 
Marlborough. If this plan should be carried into 
effect, it is calculated that a distance of a mile and 
a half would be saved between the two towns. 


YORKSHIRE. 


York Mechanics’ Institute.—Mr. Needham, Sur- 
geon of York, lately concladed an interesting 
course of lectares on chemistry, addressed to the 
members of the above institution. The lectures 
were five in pumber, and were intended to illus- 
trate in a scientific but popular manner the ele- 
ments of chemical knowledge. The first lecture 
described the different kinds of attraction observed 
in the universe, with a particalar account of che- 
mical attraction, its phenomena, the force with 
which it is exerted, and the canses by which it is 
modified. The lectarer subsequently proceeded to 
describe the phenomena of combustion, and the 
principles on which Sir H. Davy’s lamp is con- 
structed, The simple non-metallic inflammables 
next passed under review, with a particular ac- 
count of each, its history, nature, combinations, 
&e. The metals were scarcely entered upon, as 
their separate consideration did not form part of 
the lecturer’s design. Potassium and Sodium, 
however, were spoken of, and subjected to va- 
rious experiments, The several relations of ca- 
lorie were also described ander the heads of Ex- 
pansion, Liquefaction, Vaporization, Spontaneous 
evaporation, &c. 


WALES. 


A meeting has been held in Denbigh on the 
subject of the proposed alteration of the Circuits, 
&e. Mr. Griffith, of Garn, proposed some reso- 
lutions apparently hostile to the proposed altera- 
tions. Mr. Griffith’s opposition was, as Sir Wat- 
kin W. Wyun judiciously said, rather a difference 
in expressions and modes than in things. Mr. 
Griffith said, “ One plan is, the uniting the coun. 
ties of Denbigh and Flint, and holding the Ses. 
sions alternately at Ruthin and Mold. This mea- 
sure is subversive of our dearest rights. The sta- 
tute of 27th Henry VILL. which may be called the 
Magna Charta of Wales, secures to us the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights, privileges, and laws, with 
the King’s English subjects. On what grounds, 
then, are we alone to be deprived of the inestima- 
ble birth-right which every other British subject 
enjoys of having justice administered to him in bis 
own county? why should we, whether in the ca- 
pacity of suitors, or jurors, be dragged before a 
distant tribunal? On what principles of law or 
equity do the framers or supporters of such a mea- 
sure, in direct violation of the charter of our liber- 
ties, dare to draw so invidious a distinction be- 
tween us and our English neighbours?” Now it 
so happens that “ every British subject’? does not 
enjoy “ the birth-right” which is here celebrated. 
In Scotland, two, three, and sometimes four coun- 
ties join teyether, and try all their prisovers at one 
place. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Royal Commissioners have unanimously 
reported their opinions, that the final abolition of 
the Jury Court, and the union of its functions with 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Session, may take 
place in Jane 1830, when the act expires; and 
that Jury Trial in Scotland will then prove prac- 
ticable and useful, and be finally established in 
Scotland. But to render Jury Trial permanently 
popular in Scotland, and to secure the cordial co- 
operation of the profession and the public, a great 
deal still remains to be done by the Government, 
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the Legislatare, and the Judges. In the first place, 
all taxes on the procedure in the Court of Session 
should be abolished. The fee fund is a most op- 
pressive, grinding, and obnoxious imposition ; and 
its continnance so Jong reflects no honour on pre- 
vious Administrations. It would be a mere item 
to the expense of the judicial establishment of 
Scotland. 2dly, A certain number of English bar- 
risters should be appointed Judges of the Courts of 
Session, who will show the country how very easy 
it is to conduct Jury Trial practically. 3dly, The 
time has now arrived for introducing Jury Trial 
into the practice of the Sheriff Courts. Unless 
this be done, it will never be extensively useful, 
or thoroughly established in Scotland. 4thly, A 
complete code of procedure should be framed by 
the Legislature, from the first writ to the execution 
of the verdict. The regulationsin such a code 
would be imperative; but if the framing of the 
regulations be delegated to the Judges, nothing but 
dissatisfaction and disappointment may be antici- 
pated. 5Sibly, The Judges of the Court of Session 
will require to perform the like laborious duties 
as the Judges in England—and thus to become 
the popular and esteemed servants, not the mas. 
ters of the public. 


Treland.— Meteorology. 
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IRELAND. 

There is at present under the consideration of 
the Irish Government, an application for aid, in 
establishing at Cork a collegiate institution, where 
the advantages of a superior education may be had 
by many persons in the South, who are incapable, 
under existing circumstances, of obtaining any 
thing beyond the scanty acquirements of a grame 
mar school. Provincial colleges would be of the 
most beneficial consequence to the country. They 
would open their arms to many who shrink from 
the expense and danger attendant on a residence 
in Dublin, at a distance from the paréntal roof ; 
they would be the means of liberally educating 
a large class of persons, and would enable num- 
bers, whv now resort to Dublin, to remain at 
‘home ; and, if so far they would prejudice the 
University, the injury would soon be compensated 
by the stimulus to improvement that body would 
receive. When the London University first rose, 
many unreflecting people spoke as if nothing 
useful could be learned ont of the venerable pre- 
cincts of Oxford and Cambridge. The same pre- 
judice prebably exists against the proposition of a 


college in Munster. 


reason or even comumMon sense, 


MONTHLY 


FROM OCTOBER 21 TO NOVEMBER 20, 1829. 


Bat it is one not founded on 
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aero ns Therme- | Bare- | Winds. Atmnosphecic Variations. | Prevailing modifi- 
Meuse Luuations ae aneter. During} cation of Cloud, 

a ‘4 Mean Alt. | | 0 hour. A.M. P.M. 9A. .M. 0 ail 8 P M. Night 

Wed. 21 53.0 | 29.61 S.W. |S. | C ‘lear | Cldy. Rain | Fair Cumulus 
Thur. 22 49.5 | 50 | W. N. | Cldy.| — | Cldy.| — | Cirrostratus 

Fri. 23 19h. 20) P.M. | 44.0 67 | N. N. | Clear! Clear Clear| — _— 
Sat, 24 ») 415.0 | 72| — | N.E.| Cldy.| Cldy.'Clay. | -- | — 

San, 25 46.5 .95 | N.W.]| Var. |Foggy| Clear Clear| — — 

Mon, 26 48.0 | 30.18 | EK. E. — |Foggy' Cldy.}|J — | — 

Tues, 27 5 | .23 | N.E.}| Var. | — Clear Cle Clear} -- {| — 

Wed. 28 4.0 | .16! — | N.E.| Cldy. _ | = 

Thur, 29 39.5 -28 | W. | Clear re -- Cirrus, Sonder. 

Fri, 30 /5h. 18’ P.M. 45.0 29.98 N.W.| -- st Clay. | Rain| — 

Sat. 31 O 38.0 64  N.E. | N.E. _ | Clear Frost. | Cirrostr. Cumulus 
Sun, | 33.0 04 |N.W.)N.W. Clear | Clear | — —_ aes 

Mon, 2 | 41.0 .99 |S.W.|S.W.| Cldy. | Cldy. Cidy.| Fair — 

Tues. 3 43.5 30.02 | Ss. Ss. —_—\i- | _ —_ a 

Wed. 4 47.5 29.90 | S.W. S.W.! — | Rain | Rain | Rain _ 

Thur. 5 4.5 75 | N.Wa W. — | Clidy. | Clay. — — Cumulus | 
Fri, 6 {lO bh. 53° A.M. | 47.5 7) Wi — | = | [onl — — 
Sat. 7 ¢ + 49.5 73,— — | Clear) Clear, — |Frost.| -- 
Sun 8 36.5 17 | — — — |Cldy.|; — -— -— Cirrocumulus| 
Mon. 9 440 | .82)N.W.|NW.) — | — | Cldy.| Fair| — 

Tues. 10 47.0 | .83'S.W.|S.W.! Cldy.| — | Rain} — — 

Wed. 11 42.5 mm! — | — |Clear] — | — | Rain| — 

Thur. 12 a75 | — | W. | W. | Rain | Moist) — | Moist] — 

Fri. 13 48.5 87 | N.E. |N.E. | Moist! Cldy.| Cldy.| — = 

Sat. 14|1h. 55° P.M. | 43.5 ‘99 |S.W.|S.W.| — |Foggy!Foggy| — | Cirrostr. Cumulus 
San. 15 43.0 73 w. | — | Cldy.| Cldy.| Rain| Fair | — = 
Mon. 16 35.5 .| 98 'N.W.| N. | Clear| Clear| Clear| Frost} — 

Tues. 17 35.0 | 30.20'/N. E.| N.E.| — | — |Cldy.| Fair] — 

Wed. 18 39.9 -- — — |Cldy.|Cldy.}] — | — _ 

Thur. 19 39.0 .27 | Var. | Var. | Clear | Clear | Clear | Frost — 

Fri. 20 28.0 —_ — — \iFoggy|; — — —_ awe 








Mean temperature of the month, ending on November 20th, 42°. 
Highest temperature at neon, 57. 





Mean atmospheric pressure, 20.86 
Meteors of frequent occurrence. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The year has closed under auspices far more 
satisfactory to the Commercial classes of the com- 
manity than the general indications at its opening 
might have jastified many in anticipating. We 
have in due time adverted to the canses of com- 
mercial distress which pressed so heavily on so 
great a portion of the industrions population of 
the country. In the same manner have we traced 
every symptom of amelivrastion, and endeavoured 
to show how far the promise of improvement was 
held out by existing circumstances. So far, having 
perused with the most scrupulous attentivn the 
accounts transmitted from every district of the 
country whose inhabitants chiefly derive their re- 
sources from the prosperity of trade, we are en- 
abled, in reporting the result of our observations, 
to state, that sithongh the progress of improve- 
ment has not been universal throughout the United 
Kingdom, it has, nevertheless, been highly satis 
factory, and of no small importance when com. 
pared with the general stagnation which existed 
not many months before. Complaints of commer- 
cial distress are no longer heard ; manufactories of 
most descriptions are quietly and silently resum- 
ing their former labours; and the exports of the 
country are almost weekly increasing in magni- 
tude. The demand for Cotton at Liverpool, and 
the transactionsin that article, have been steadily 
continued since our last report. A trifling ad- 
vanee in the prices of the most esteemed qualities 
has taken place almost every week, and the 
amount of sales during the month is estimated at 
50,000 bags of all descriptions, The wool of Ame- 
rican growth has had the advantage on that mar- 
ket. Egyptian cotton, which is the only growth 
superior to the United States’, has not made its 
appearance this year. Its crop had promised to 
yield about 150,000 bales, a good portion of which 
was destined to English markets; but an extraor- 
dinary overtiow ef the Nile took place about the 
time of the harvest, which has totally destroyed 
the plantations. Hence the absence of that cotton 
from the late reported sales, and the favour of the 
American, The continued favourable accounts of 
this article from Liverpool have necessarily borne 
an influence on the London market; business has, 
therefore, been very brisk there, but compared 
with that at Liverpool, it has not been very im- 
portant, 

The market in which most activity has prevailed, 
next to that of cotton, is that of Sugars. A decline 
had taken place some time ago in the price of 
Muscovados, which attracted the attention of the 
trade. Since then, however, there has been an 
improved demand, and the prizes realised have 
been higher. The estimated sales during the month 
have been 12,000 hhds, and tierces. There has 
been no inconsiderable demand of refined sugars 
for exportation ; but the purchases for local con- 
sumption have been confined to the mere wants 
of the moment. Bengal sugars have been in fa- 
vour, and many sales have been reported at an 
advance on the last East India sale. The descrip- 
tion most in requisition for the exportations has 
been that of Havannah. Most of the purchases 
were made for the Mediterranean. 

The Coffee trade has not been very brisk, busi- 
ness having been chiefly confined to purchases for 
the heme consumption; but as the market is not 


overstocked, prices have been steadily kept up. 
Fine middling Jamaica is the quality to which the 
grocers bave generally given the preference. In 
other descriptions, the transactions have been ex- 
treiely limited. 

In the Indigo, Spice, Tobacco, and Spirit Mar- 
kets, nothing has occurred worth reporting. 

A good deal bas been doing in pine Timber in 
the course of the month, chiefly of inferior Quebec. 
The importations have been considerable of late ; 
and notwithstanding the encouraging state of the 
market, several of the importers thinking they 
wil! meet with better sales in January, keep their 
cargoes on board. 

The Corn markets throughout the country are 
in a state of comparative inactivity. A farther 
decline of 1s, has taken place in the latter part of 
the month. On the 24th, the imperial weekly 
average was at 57s 3d., and the aggregate six 
weeks, which regulates duty, at 56s. Lld.; conse- 
quently the duty on foreign wheat has risen to the 
enormous rate of 30s. 8d. 

Shipments of British manufactures have been 
chiefly made for Brazil and for Turkey. Some 
adventures have likewise taken place tor Buenos 
Ayres, and a few orders have been given for the 
Mexican markets, since the result of the Spanish 
invasion fis become positively known; but these 
are, comparatively, of an inconsiderable extent. 
‘The exports to Mexico, however, are expected to 
increase very shortly, that country having long 
been deprived of supplies from hence in conse- 
quence of the want of confidence inspired to Eng- 
lish speculators by the uncertainty of its political 
fate. The security enjoyed by British and all 
foreign property during the late unsettled state of 
things in Mexico, seems to give additional courage 
to those of our merchants who ave engaged in the 
trade of that country. 

A meeting of merchants concerned in the trade 
of Spanish America took place on the 17th of 
December, in the City, for the purpose of forming 
an association, the object of which would be to 
promote their general interests, In what manner 
these interests are to be promoted by the aid of 
such an association, it did not exactly appear. 
About a dozen persons only were present, who 
took a part in the proceedings, and, on account of 
the scantiness of the attendance, nothing was de- 
cided upon besides a day being fixed for calling 
another similar meeting. 

In the money market, the spirit of speculation 
has been more than usually intrepid during the 
closing month of the year. Consols have not yet 
reached par; but considering the success hitherto 
met by those who have undertaken the task of 
pushing them up te that quotation, there can be 
little doubt but the price will be 100 before long. 
The infatuation of those who are most likely to 
suffer fiom such an achievement, is not the least 
curious among the features of the transactions 
which have had that object in view. With so de- 
termined an upward tendencyin the market, with- 
oul any apparent cause the most distant for a re- 
trograde movement, the speculators for a fall in 
Consols continue to be unaccountably numerous, 
They did succeed, some days ago, in spreading 
some alarm through the reports of the Emperor of 
Russia’s serious illness; and great were the exer- 
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tions to make it appear that he was even dead, 
and that nothing less than a general convulsion in 
Europe was to be expected from such an event. 
But the depression produced was only momentary, 
and the price resamed its previous tendency, and 
has continued advancing. Consols opened with 
the month at 94 three quarters ; their highest price 
has been 95 one-eighth for the account, and their 
lowest 94 one-quarter. They closed on the 24th, 
at 95 for the account. Some of the other English 
funds have advanced in proportion, as will be seen 
by a reference to the list of closing prices on the 
24th, which will be found at the end of this report. 
Money has been abundant throughout the month, 
both in the Stock Exchange and out of doors. 
The scarcity of it, which is usually felt at this 
period of the year, has been very judiciously ob- 
viated by some great facilities given by the Bank, 
both in discounts and in advances, so that its value 
has remained steady at from three to four per 
Cent. 

In the Foreign Stock Exchange, speculations 
have been on the most extensive scale. The chief 
transactions have been in Portuguese, Greek, Bra- 
zilian, and Mexican Bonds. The Portuguese have 
been raised in consequence of rumours industri- 
ously circulated that Don Pedro and our Govern- 
ment have determined to acknowledge Don Mi- 
guel, The Brazilian, by the favourable accounts 
received from Rio in regard to the financial 
prospects of the Government. The Greek stock 
has increased in value in consequence of the con- 
sistent shape which the Government of that coun- 
try is now likely to assume, and the Mexican 
bonds have very naturally derived credit from the 
total failure of Ferdinand’s attempt to reconquer 


his former colony. Russian stock has kept up its 
high quotations. A decline took place, and was 
still farther threatened during the progress of the 
Emperor’s illness, but a recovery took place as 
soon as it became known that no disaster Of any 
kind was to be apprehended from that quarter. 

A great deal of business has also been done in 
Mining shares. The last arrival from Brazil 
bronght intelligence that the average produce of 
the Imperial Brazil mine had latterly been 70 Ibs. 
daily. This raised the price of shares 20 to 25. 
The speculations have extended to the New Bra- 
zil, the Anglo-Mexican, and the United Mexican, 

Three per Cent. Cousols and Foar per Cents, 
shut for the dividend.—Three per Cent. Consols, 
account 26th Jan, 05.—Three per Cent. Reduced, 
93 seven-eighths.—Three-and-a-half per Ceat. Re- 
duced, 100.—Four per Cents. (1826), 105 and a 
half.—Bank Stock, 216.—Exchequer Bills, 75 
premium, 

French Five per Cent. Rentes, dividends due 
22d Maich and 22d September, 108; 25.— Russian 
Five per Cent. Bonds, dividends 1st of March and 
Ist of September (payable in London), 109 and a 
quarter.—Portuguese Five per Cent. Bonds, with 
dividends Ist December, 1827, 57 and a half..— 
Danish Three per Cent. Bonds, dividends 8lst of 
March and 30th of September, 74 seven eighths. 
—Brazilian Five per Cent. Bonds, dividends Ist 
of April and Ist of October, 69 and a half.— Greek 
Five per Cent. Bonds, with dividends from Ist of 
January, 1827, 28— Mexican Six per Cent. Bonds, 
dividends from Ist of July, 1827, 25 and a half.— 
Colombian Six per Cent. Bonds, dividends from 
15th of Jan. 1826, 26 and a half, 





BANKRUPTS. 


FROM NOVEMBER 17 TO DECEMBER 15, 1829, INCLUSIVE. 


November 17. W. GILES, Harp-lane, Thames-strect, 
Lendon, victualler. B. tl. LACKENBACHER, No. 24, 
Lime-street, London, and of No. 453, West-square, Lam- 
beth. Surrey, merchant. J. HILL, Red Liou Wharf, 
City Basin, and of Red Lion-street, Holborn, Middlesex, 
coal merchant. J. THORNTON, Brook-street, Holbora, 
glass cutter and mounter. H. HALL, Isleworth, Mid- 
dlesex, and also of Chad’s-place, Gray’s Inn-lane, book- 
seller and stationer. t. STAMMER, Francis street, 
Golden-square, Middlesex, grecer. E. ALLPRESS, 
No. 66, Watling-street, London, stationer. H. CRAMP 
and J. CROW DY, late of Foster-lane, London, warehouse- 
men, (and which Heary Cramp now resides at Camber- 
well, Surrey, and James ay | at Bedford-place, Ken- 
sington, Middlesex). G. LEECH, Lane End, Stoke 
upon (rent, Staffordshire, grocer. J. BULL and W. 
BULL, Taunton, Somersetshire, woollen drapers. J. 
BEVAN, Poutypool. Moumouthshire, grocer. J. VAR- 
LEY, Stauningley, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer. Ee 
WILLIS, Bath, carpenter. T. BARLOW, Pendletou 
and Manchester, calico printer. J. ARUDERN, Weaver- 
ham, Cheshire, farmer and slate dealer. J. SIMMONS, 
Plymouth, grocer. T. NEWCOMBE, York, common 
carrier. W. TOWNEND. Keighley, Yorkshire, corn 
miller. W. RAISHLEIGH, late of Lattiford, Somer- 
setshir:, dealer in cheese. W. DICKERTON, Oswestry, 
Salop, tinman and brazier. S. WATKINS, Merthyr 
Tydvil, Glamorganshire, ironmoneer. WwW. GERARD, 
Liverpool, boot maker. J. BREEZE, M. LEWIS, W. 
READE, and W, HANDLEY, Tunstall, Staffordshire, 
manufacturers of earthenware. S. THACKWAY., Led- 
bury, [lerefordshir., stationer. T. PEELE, Peterbo- 
rough. Northamptonshire, corn merchant P. NUTT- 
ALL, Bolton le Moors, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer. 
FE. W. BENSON and W. DARKE, Aston, near Birming- 
ham, chemists. 

November 20. J. HART, Great Chart, Kent, dealer in 
hops and cern. J. SANDERSON, late of the Bull Jun, 
Gerrard's Cross, Bucks, victualler and innkeeper, but now 
staying at No. 1, Great Stanhope-street, Park-lane, Mid- 
dlesex. T. 8S. ALGER, Eton, Bucks, miller. A. R.G. 
FORTIER, Norwich, teadealer. C.'T- 1. MAWILOOD, 





Well-street, Wellclose-aquare, Middlesex, soap menufac 
turer. J.P. ULLLMAN, Lower Phames-street. London 
dealer in glass. R. FIELD and H. FIRLD, late of 

ueen-strect, Cheapsi'e, London, and of Whitechapel, 
Middlesex, colourmen J. CHRISMAS, Rye, Sussex, 
shopkeeper. |W. BRADLEY, R. DARCH, E. PARRY, 
and J. BADDILEY, of the Grove, Great Guildford-street, 
Southwark, iron and brass founders. W. BARLOW, 
Wells-row, Islington, Midd'esex stone mason. J. 
BARTON, Union-street, Southwark, yrecer and cherse- 
monger. J. BARTLETT, Barnstaple, Devonshire, 
woollen draper. G. CHOWLES, North Audley-strret. 
Hanover square, Middlesex, upholsterer. Ss. AbBO . 
Leaminxton Priors, Warwickshire, builder. F. INCE 
and E ELLISS, Dudley, Wercestershire, coach builders. 
G. WILKINSON, Birminzham, and Upper Wilton Mill, 
Aston, Warwickshire, saw and edge tool manufacturer. 
J. PONTEY, Huddersfield, grocer and seedaman. J. 
STOKOE, Rye Hill. Westgate, Northamberland, builder. 
S. RAWLINGS, Albion-place, Waleot, Somersetshire, 
carpenter, B. ALRED and W, ALRED, Idle, Calverley, 
Yorkshire, cloth manufacturers. J. KNIGHT Chel. 
tenham, builder and common brewer J. JACKSON, 
Liverpool, corn and flour dealer. M.S. HILL, Framp- 
ton Cotterell, Gloucestershire, brewer. 

November 24. J. REYNOLDS, Rutland Wharf, Up 
Thames street, Loudoun, coal merchant. G. ROBINSON, 
72, Quadrant, Regent-street, Middlesex, man’s mercer. 
J. WATSON, King-street, Covent-Garden, music master. 
J. GREY, Newcastle upon Tyne. merchant. R. HUNT, 
Duke-street, Spitalfields, silk manufactarer L. DE- 
VINE, Shropshire-place, St. Pancras, Middlesex, smith. 
J. WATSON, Long Acre, Middlesex, coach builder. 
BERRY, Kine-street, Portma.s-square, Middlesex, peul- 
terer, 'M. LAZARUS, Bath, broker. T. BRIERLEY, 
Duckenfield, Cheshire, dyer. W. NEWBOLD, Coven- 
try, ribbon manufacturer. W. RICHARDS the younger, 
Tiverton, Devonshire, maltster. J.NEVILL and W. 
NEVILL, Wigau, Lancashire, manufacturers. R.AN- 
DERTON, Salford, Lancashire, merchant R. KAY 
and J. MATTHEWS, late of Holton le Moors, Lancashire, 
money scriveners. B. GROBETY, Newbury, Wilts, 
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commen carrier. J. BARTON, Manchester, brush ma- 
aufecturer. 

Nevembere7 G. MATTIBON, ofthe Grove House Ta- 
vern, Camberwell, tavern & ,. J.8. HILL, New 
Gravel. lane, Shadwell, steam boiler manufacturer. . 
TIAMLEN. M'‘Nivenrs Coffee-house, Cislbort’s-passape, 
Clare Market,cook. J GLOVER, Derby, tailor.  E. 
BOYS, jun. Canterbury, epirit dealer. J. s. SWEET- 
ING, Ladeate-street, straw warchouseman. T. ORIEL, 
sen. and T. ares. an. Polaud-strect, Oxford-street, 
cornea, P. wi N, Bolton, Lancashire, whiteter. 

J. LUCY, St Joba in Bedwardine, Werceastershire, builder. 
5. A. TURNER and J. SHARP, Cambridge, woollen dra- 


pers. Pulteney Mowe, Keothaiek t- 

cant Court-read, 5 ill cubis. 
monger. J. 

To poe. Liverpeo!, merchant, R. RA DIETS. 

Ceabie, Cee ny ha 4.G . : 


Reahire, teen factor 0.8 Frome Selweed, 

veetshive, re, linen draper. PARKER, Manchester, 
ie CARVER. Leicester, milliner. 

i yALDRED, Ovtwood ge Lancesbire, dealer. 

December's. ) CREED, Hemel tempera’, terte, 

ommistion agent aad a, wer. W.GAUSDIN and 

ri JACOBS, Barbican, Leadon. clothes salesmen and tai- 

lers at wrt | orth Wharf-roed, Paddington, sea- 

} con Holborn prides, Lende rT. 
CONNOP ead T. L. BVILL, Toke — 4 

aan Old Ford, Middicsex, dy-rs.. T. MARSH 

late of Pore-street, , Commission event, end late of 

LN ag a. — , Charlerte- 
and-plece, Middlesex, 


try, 
atrect, Cc. 
or Spring: place “Kentish. town, Middlesex, 
brewer. Ju. N, late of Margate, Kent. grace 
Cc. “RMAN, 1 th, perfumer. -NOT TLEY wot the 
Cc ve. iv men & ATSON, 
Gamabereaen, Lincudoaie nehiee, _ abi “* BIN 


ss, 
wner. P.SPPITON, 
feeoter irkdale, near yb mn . bricklayer. T. BRE EIT, 
veal . Yorkshire, ina seme. J. WILKINSON, 
or LEWIS Pe of Aln- 
"o e Ory pool, 

G. PRIFSTNALL. $ 


wiek, sick Nerageatisd, dr s divaper. ‘ 
tock- 


Syn ow Cheshi nate. w. WILDE. N ich 
eave silk ‘ ngor, Carnarvonshire, hetsen . 


— em ap G. CRRED . Hemel Hem 4. Herts, 
somaiocion 06 eatand at and auctioneer. % PLUMBE Guest 
Bloomsbury. sargeon .6 BLUNDEL 


and West-square, BN. venieedion’ 
R Saaee eater its, maltster. R BUR- 
BERY eed G. J WIGLEY, Coventry, mbbon manufacta- 
rere. J. B. FORREST. Kilbourn, Middlesex, ot! and 
coloarman. T. NOWELLS, Old Montague-street, 
Brich- . Whitechs ir Middlesex, manufacturing che- 
mist. .G SMITH fate of Regent-street, Middlesex, 
wine merchant, . KINGSFORD, Lambeth Mille, 
Lambeth, miter.. di SELBY. Wareham, Dersetshire. 
ao ay ty GER, Liverpool, cord wainer. w. 
wh Chien, whitesmith and bell hanger. 

M-HAINE, Liskeard, Cornwall, draper. G BAM- 
FORD, Ashover, Derbyshire, builder. T. PERRY, 
Chalford, Wilts, clothier, J. FARRAR, Ualifax, York- 
shire. mercer and linen draper. J. MOO (E, Nottingham, 


viceualler 
her 8. F. D. ELSOM, St. John-strect, Clerken- 
well, timber merchant. W.GRIEVES, Holborn bridge, 
ebenperaneey. M GRATH, Recent-street, wine 
merchant. W. MARSHALL, Colchester-strret, White- 
chapel, steam envine borler maker. H. TRISTRAM, 


Dunster court, Mincing lane, morgbens, R. MILLAR, 
1 *e an-lane, grocer. . MATTHEWS. Ola- 
etree Lube’t, timber merchants J. FRY, White- 


— eurn ee ODFREE, Strand, wine 
4. SEMPLE, ommnauial Wharf, Regent's 
nal. {lam patend road, timber merchant. C. HARS- 
Coral. lames G. ANTHONY, Loae’s-vyard, Lawh's Coa- 
dela street, Red Lien-square, w e confectioners. 
R. C. BLADON, Dorchester-street, New North-road, 
Hexten, grocer. J. A. PALMER and W. BOUC il, Law: 
conse-team. wholesale drapers J.PARSONS, Cherlotre- 
New Cut, Lambeth. timber dealer 
TH ER IDGE and W. PETUERBIDGR, Newton Abbot, 
onshire, linen drapers. 1 EMERY, Stockb-: idge- 
carvents ae en vietualler. 8S. BEURIMO and 
urU NHAC Dake-strect, Aldgate, merchants. c.H. 
SrA po ~ GEN, Fencherch street, mercha st. H. 
RDs, Branewick-square. surgeov T. CANDY, 
ten. —g Rottom sales nytt Bi. ott, Somereet- 


shire, cattle salesman HARDISTY, Liverpool, 
merchant. W. PARKER, jun. Pontypool, Monmouth. 
shire, A. LILLYMAN, Poulton com Seacombe, 


c » innkeeper J. (:RAYSTON, Bary St. Fa- 
mund’s Cadolk, caaier. R. HUGHES, Flint, shopkeeper. 
R. BROOK. Leeds, linen draper. | T. WOFFINDIN, 
New Malton, Yorkshire, corn merchant HH. HEY- 
WOOD, Ramsgate, innkeeper. J ANDREW, Wirke- 
worth, Derbyshire opiganer Ww GRAHAM, Briere. 
lines draper. é. ottin gum, grocer. 
BROWN, Hyde, Cheshire, these donee 


Jan. 1. 


Dosembee 24. H. aves, Darhem, surgeon. Cc. 
oNgox -street, Bloomsbury, plember. G. G. 
te of Webb’s-county-terrace, New Kent- 

oan and nee ~ St. George's-circus, St. George’s Pickton 
music —— -~— oF" patrot, Bi Hb CH, 
ertherd, uary end masou eri- 

. Resex, eat we rietor- MAISEY, late of 
jitecross-street, baker. F. LE. Althorne, Essex, 
dealer in horses. T. FE. GABLE, No. 3. Pers: verance- 
terrace, Bethual m-road, lk manulactarer. T.S. 
CROW, late of nault- a crunernen and of Ty- 
toe-atreet, slater. DF. T YLER, Maasfi-ld-strect, 
Bereugh-read, Surrey, park and pin manufacturer. 
T- WEA. 2. Wepeite: -wall, Middlesex. ahip <and- 
ler. LTON of erraeses ~<a then os 


cranantten te rnitere 

HAINES, Potesten dean. J. ELLAS and SAN Sy 
Bristol, and of or get ® Worcestershire, Harve matters 
and eommos carriers. W. EMERSON, Alford, Lancoln- 


sdire linen draper and grocer. v wut Ports- 
mouth. merecr and draper me 


Cornwall, linen ds T-c Ne Cini 
Manchester, victualler. J. HUCKEN, astonbary, 
stocking man 


Somersetshire, 
Leamington, Warwicksbire, vietual 8 CATTLE: 
Coventey Stee wmanufacterer. rnacte 
arocer, tea daohens and tallew chandler. W. T. 
PEARS, Thocney, tele of Ely, farmer and grazier.  E. 
RUSSELL and Stourport, Worcese tim- 
ber and coal merchente. w. DENNISON, Toxteth Park, 
near Liverpool, merchant and ship owner. W. GILEs, 
Stoke-row, I Oxfordshire, tember dealer. JA- 
denon Penner, oq eer tee Monmonthshire, shop- 
kee J. CUST, late of Ripon, Vorksbire, innkeeper. 
H. TOODi 1OUSE, Smt are Oo and varnish dealer. 
G. HENDERSON, ick uyon Tweed, corn merchant. 
December | {l. HACKER, Harwich, linen dreper. 
c. — D, ere Newton, Dorsetshire, shop- 
kee J. HAY, of Wycombe Marsh, ties oT 
Buckin pametar’y. paper maker. SMITH, T 
SMITH, and S. C. SMITH, Kine-street, ey Se. 
Margaret ‘s-bill, Southwark, aud Nottingham, hesiers and 
ar J. BOAS ve Little Yarmouth, Suffolk, 
to ee PARSONS potter. w. GAR: 
ligh hs Halbora, stationer and bookseller. R. 
ICHARDSON, Biechin-lane, Cornhill, bookbinder. 
MORGAN, Ress, Herefordshire, tailer and draper. J. 
AKEROYD, Woodhouse, Yorkshire, shopkeeper and st. ve 
delver. E. FOSTER, Hitebin, Hertfordshire, red? 
J. NEWTON, Tend lehegy Lancashire, grocer. 
NICHOL BOM Bradford, Yorkshire, earthe ware mani 
facturer. J. JARMAN, Bath, Somers+tshire, haber 
dasher R. GIDDINGS, Lyncoembe and Widcombe, So- 
mersetshire, baker. _ JAMESON, Yarm, Yorkshire, 
surgeon aud apothecary J F. HOLLOWAY. Modiford- 
court, Fencharch-street, merchant. LEE, Heath, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, merchant. N KENS seu. New- 
castle upon Tyne, corn dealer. i. OV sbeitges New: 
Wickham, Hampshire, common brewer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

A: BUCHANAN, merchant, Cumnock. W.LOWDEN, 
manufacturer, Hilstow, Dundee. Deand R- BL ACKIE. 
writers and ship owners, Edinburgh. T- spony 
and CO. carpet manefecturers, Kilmarnock. 
M‘DOUGAL, wine and spirit merchant, Ediyharch. 
JACK, writer and builder, Paisley. NENRY and PA. 
TERSON, drapers, Dawfrirs. NRY end ARM- 
STRONG, merckants, Rdlgmaret. T- PATTISON, agent 
and merchant, Leit ». MSGREGOR and CO. mrr- 
chants, (:largow. J. EADIF. ‘» potter, Calton of Glas- 
gow. W.NEILSON, merchant, Leth. J. FAUFDS, 
merchant, Dundee. G. DUNN and CO. wrights, Hutche- 
son Town, Glasgow. J. NELLSON, jan. merchant, 
Leith. A. DUNCAN, wood merchant, Garmouth. 
WARDROP and MARY IE Hw Ae loom cloth manufac- 
turers, Glasgow. NDs, architect and builder, 
Glasgow. w. CHARTERS, tape and thread manafac- 
turer, Glascow: N.SCOULLERK, tlesher, Glasgow. J. 

SCOULLER, flesher, Glasgow. ORD I — UG WARE. 
HOUSE COMPANY, Glasgow, and t. MO qo 1B, 
doctor of medicine, &c. there. SINCE AY aR sg G BRIE 
merchants, Glasgew. J. PHILLIPS, writer and distiller, 
Crieft. J. RESNIR of Phantassie, farmer, East Ljotes, 
Haddington. W.SMITH, spirit deste fer ihteion 
FORD, merchant, &e. Arbroath. Js and G. TAVLOR, 
cattle ———- Evemouth and Dunsy, J. TAYLOR, ditto, 
Fyemouth, G Ng - hen ditto, Dunse. and L. HAY, 
ditto, in Lowick, Northumberland. ROBERTSON and 
FIFP, and A. FIFE, news aeents, Rdinburchs Ss. 
URQU HAT, clothier and haberdasher. Aberdeen. LL. 
BL‘ CKIR, merchant, Dance. W. CRAWFORD, sur- 
geon, Tredestown, Glasgow. V.CLIREBHUGH per- 
fume, Edinburch. J. WURRAY, insurance broker, &c. 
Paiaburgh. R. MARTIN, corn merchant, Leith. . 
CRAWFORD, grocer and spirit dealer, Cumnock. 
COCHRANE and SONS, merchants, Paisley. J. INNES, 
merchant tailor, Aberdeen. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue public attention has been drawn, 
in the absence of more stirring events, to 
the finances of the country. In truth, the 
present state of the empire presents the 
most singular anomalies, and requires not 
only a vigorous hand to ect, but more than 
common wisdom to discover remedies for 
the evils which thicken around us. The 
country gentlemen, who under a depre- 
ciated currency enjoyed advanced rents, 
and supported, some of them almost with 
the declaration that they would do it, right 
or wrong, the measures of the party in 
power, because those measures were sin- 
gularly beneficial to their ewn interests, 
are now clamorous at reduced rents and 
diminished incomes. They who enabled 
a Minister to carry, to the eternal disgrace 
of England and English common-sense, the 
vote that a guinea in gold and a bank note 
and a shilling were of equal value, when 
the paper was at a depreciation of nearly 
one-third, now that they are feeling the 
effect of their blind if not wilful ignorance, 
clamour loudly against the Government, 
and bemoan openly the present low prices, 
as if they had nothing to do with the cause 
of them. Estates let when a guinea was 
worth twenty-seven shillings, or, in fact, 
at a fictitious rental, must come down a 
third in value, now the country is return- 
ed to a wholesome currency, or the farmers 
will be rnined, and estates be tenantless. 
Accordingly, meetings of agriculturists 
have taken place in several counties, re- 
commending the reduction of the malt 
tax, and other duties, which press upon 
the farmer. The protection afforded by 
the Corn Laws is not sufficient. The re- 
peal of the Leather and other taxes by 
which the agriculturist was expected to 
profit, but which in reality afforded him 
little relief, and the bulk of the people 
none, was notenough, The truth is, that 
the suffering of the farmer, though great, 
is not more than that of other classes. In 
the large towns, agricultural produce has 
not diminished in price (in London it is 
as high as it ever has been); and if, not- 
withstanding, the farmer be brought to 
the brink of ruin, his landlord must re- 
duce his rents even to one half if needful,or 
the land will pass out of cultivation. Nor- 
folk and Lincoln have already held public 
meetings to petition for the repeal of the 
Malt tax. In Devon, upwards of two 
thousand freeholders assembled in the 
Felb.—VOL. XXX. NO. CX. 





Castle-yard, in Exeter, on the 15th inst, 
pursuant to requisition, to consider the 
propriety of petitioning the sp yma to 
take into their deliberation present 
state of the ye Sites Rae tp meee gach 
arrangements a better ° 
ment of tithes as shall appear to he fair 
and just to all parties. The High Sheriff 
of the county, who took the chair, appear- 
ed to give every possible facility for a fair 
and ample discussion of the important 
topic’ which engrossed the almost undi- 
vided attention of the freeholders of that 
t agricultural county. The Hon. 
ewton Fellowes, C, P. Hamlyn, Esq, 
Sir Thomas Acland, and a few other gen- 
tlemen, addressed the meeting. The gist 
of their arguments in favour of the propo- 
sition for a reform of the laws relating to 
the collection of tithes was, that the pre- 
sent mode tended to check the exte 
of the farmer, because the more r 
and capital he expended in the cultivation 
of his land, the more was he required to 
pay in the shape of tithes to the incum- 
nt or tithe-holder, who might be consi- 
dered as a sort of sleeping partner, who 
contributes neither mind, body, nor capital 
to the concern, who ran no risk of loss— 
was exposed to no difficulties—but who 
comes in regularly enough for his share of 
the produce. It was ably contended, that 
the effects of the tithing system were pre- 
judicial to trade as well as to agriculture, 
there being vast quantities of waste land 
that would amply repay the cast of culti- 
vation, if it was not for the demands of 
the tithe-holder. If these lands were fer- 
tilized, the natural consequence would be 
that a great increase of employment would 
be provided for labourers and mechanics, 
thousands of whom are now dependent on 
the poor’s-rates for support ; and in pro- 
portion to a more equal distribution of 
capital, there would be a greater demand 
for manufactured goods. One gent'eman 
(Mr. Hamlyn) particularly recommended 
the allotment of small portions of waste 
land to industrious labourers, to enable 
them to raise crops of potatoes, &c. for 
their own use; but feasible as this plan 
appeared, he was sure it must fail, unless 
some alteration took’ place in the tithe 
system. He conceived that the best mode 
that could be adopted would be the pay- 
ment of a tenth to the clergyman, who 
should be well satisfied, as at one time he 
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was entitled to only one-third of that. 
After a very lergthened discussion, a pe- 
tition proposed by the Hon. Mr. Fellowes 
was adopted unanimously, setting forth 
the injurious effecis of the present tithe 
laws, and praying ‘iat Parliament would 
take the subject iuto consideration at an 
early period of the ensuing session. These 
laws are certainly a fearful bar to the 
improvement of estates and the cultiva- 
tion of waste lands, The outlay required 
is, in consequence, one-tenth more than is 
needful, or a tax of ten per cent. upon in- 
dustry, for which no return is rendered. 
In the statement of the last quarter’s re- 
venue, made up to the Sth ult. the de- 
crease is much smaller than might have 
been expected, from the general distress in 
all branches of industry. Upon the whole 
year, the decrease is 1,165,449/. but it has 
not augmented through the several cor- 
responding quarters, but has diminished. 
For example, the inferiority of the first 
quarter, ending April 1829, to that of 
April 1828, is 535,963. Had this de- 
crease pervaded the several quarters of the 
whole year, there would have been a gene- 
ral defcienc y of upwards of two millions ; 
but the deficiency of the quarter just ended 
below that of January 1829, is only 
332,786/. ; and in the important article of 
customs, this quarter exceeds that of the 
corresponding quarter of last Rs : 80 
that, in truth, the year just ended, instead 
of declining, has been approaching nearer 
and nearer to the year before. To account, 
also, for some of the decrease of the quar- 
ter ending January 5, 1830, as compared 
with that of Jannary 1829, or to render it 
less distressing, it should be recollected 
that the income of the quarter ending Ja. 
nuary last year exhibited a very large in- 
crease over that of 1828. The quarter's 
revenue of the latter was only 12,336,0791. 
that of the former was, as seen in the ta- 
ble, 13,022,300/. making a difference of 
686,221/. Substitute the quarter ending 
January 1828 for the corresponding quar. 
ter of last year, and there would be an im. 
provement of 353,435/. instead of a defi- 
ciency of 332,786/. on the present quarter. 
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The following is an abstract of the re- 
venue for the years and quarters therein 
expressed, 




















Qrs. ended Jan. 5, 

1se@y. , 1830. Incr. Dec. 

Customs..| 3.780.222 3,851 876) 62,654 _ 
Excise....| 5,023. 4.869 022 _— 154,306 
Stamps ... “atay 1,558.573| — | 60,057 
Post Office 341,000 321,000 — 20,000 
Taxes ....| 2,026,305) 2,017,075 _ 9,320 
Miscellan. 223,725, = 71,908 _ 151,757 
Total 13,022,300, 12,089,514 62,654 | 395,440 
Deduct Increase eeneeeeeeee eeereeee 62,654 
Decrease on the Quarter....!.... e+e. | 382,786 











Abstract of the produce of the revenue 
in the years ending on the 5th of January, 
1829, and the 5th of January, 1830. 
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Years ended Jan. 5, 
bod Iver. Dec. 





182. 1830. 
Customs..| 16 125,118} 16,023 860 | = 101,258 
Excise....| 18,700,373) 17,749.721)  — 950 652 
Stamps ...| 6,666.363) 6644035, — 21,728 
Post Office} 1,400,000) 1,376,000 _ 24,000 
Ta nes. eee 4,849,302 4,806,566 47 264 = 
Miscellan. 564,106 449,001, — 115075 





47,264) 1,212,713 
47 ,2fi4 














Total} 48,305,322 475139,873 | 
Deduct Increase ' 


Decrease on the Year .ccovescccess « 1,105,449 











It has been reported and believed that 
Prince Leopold has been fixed upon to be 
the King of Greece, without the consent 
of the people, and merely as the instru- 
ment of the will of the high and mighty 
Powers. Greece should be a republic, 
under the protection of the more powerful 
states. As tothe kingship of Prince Leo- 
pold, or rather the reputed kingship, there 
are those who dispute, and, we think, 
justly, the truth of the offer having been 
made tothe Prince at all, and can see little 
of statesmanlike wisdom or sagacity in 
subjecting Greece, impoverished as she is, 
to the trappings of a court and an in- 
efficient government. 


THE COLONIES. 


Lord William Bentinck has issued an 
order to forbid Suttees in the East Indies. 
No one can dispute the wisdom or good 
intentions of such an order; and it is to 
be hoped the Natives will consider it in 
the humane view with which so desirable 
an ordinance could not but have been 
promulgated. 


The House of Assembly in Jamaica was 
opened on the 3d of November. The Go- 
vernor in his speech referred to the Slave 
question, recommending the adoption of 
conciliatory measures, and advising that 
the evidence of slaves should be received 
with as little restriction as possible. 
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FOREIGN STATES. 


The intelligence from the French capi- 
tal seems to show that there is a hush in 
the arena of politics. The Chambers will 
meet on the 4th of next month, at which 
time it is expected the strength of the Mi- 
nistry will be tried. In the interim, as if 
unwilling to lose a moment in render- 
ing itself unpopular, an order has been 
sent to all naval commanders to render an 
account most inquisitorial of the characters 
and dispositions of all officers serving in 
the navy of subordinate rank. 

That wretched fanatic the Queen of 
Portugal, and mother of Don Miguel, died 
last month at Lisbon. She was a cruel, 
dissolute bigot, yet she is represented, like 
our Old Bailey felons, as having died with 
the rites of religion, and with exemplary 
good conduct. ‘The son still continues his 
freaks of despotism. The prisons are 
still crowded, and there is no talk of re- 
lieving them by an amnesty. ‘The only 
gaol delivery that is known, is effected by 
the death of the unhappy wretches in sub- 
terranean dungeons, or their transporta- 
tion to the pestilential coast of Africa. A 
transport was lately prepared for the shores 
of Angola, in which fifty political malcon- 
tents of good families and respectable cha- 
racters were embarked. These unfortu- 
nate men were stowed in the smallest 
compass thought possible in a ship load- 
ed with stores for the colony. What 
was, therefore, their surprise and horror, 
when they heard that about thirty con- 
victs — assassins, highway-robbers, and 
other malefactors —banished for life for the 
most atrocious crimes, were ordered to 
dispute with them a space already too li- 
mited? Nay, as if gratuitously to reverse 
every principle of justice, and to trample 
upon every feeling of humanity, these 
criminals were empowered to take the best 
places, to the exclusion of Magistrates, 
Members of the Cortes, or other honour- 
able persons, martyrs to their loyalty and 
their patriotism. A slave-ship in the mid- 
dle passage could not exhibit a more re- 
volting picture of cruelty and barbarity 
than this transport, with its eighty con- 
victs and exiles! An example of similar 
barbarity, though on a smaller scale, is 
mentioned, viz. that three young Magis- 
trates, of high character, who were sus- 
pected of being unfriendly to the sovereign 
rights of Don Miguel I. are now working 
in a chain of galley-slaves in the arsenal 
of Lisbon. These men, out of respect to 
their former station, and pity for their pre- 
sent sufferings, were for some time spared 
the fatigues of hard labour ; but the Su- 
perintendent received orders to discoptinue 
this misplaced lenity, and to add the usual 


hardships of toil to the humiliation of dis- 
grace. They are now accordingly seen 
dragging in the same chain with wretches 


‘who are condemned to expiate the blackest 


crimes by degradation and hard labour for 
life. ‘The sanguinary commission for 
trying the parties implicated in the affair 
of Oporto still continues its sittings in 
that city. Its work goes on with the 
same dispatch as at first; but of late it 
has turned out no victim for immediate 
execution. Its utmost luxury of vengeance 
is now confined to transportations, and 
contiscation of property. 

Letters from Monte Video, of the 15th 
of October, state, that a copy of the intend. 
ed constitution for the new State, the 
Bands Oriental, had been transmitted 
to Buenos Ayres, and to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, for the sanction of both, agree- 
ably to the terms of the treaty of peace. 
When this sanction was obtained, a 
President was to be elected, and it was 
supposed this choice would fall on Fruc- 
tuoso Ribera. ‘the late war, which ex- 
hausted both the contending parties, is 
said to have added materially to the pros- 
perity of the Banda Oriental. The Bra- 
zilians, while in possession of Monte Video, 
improved the town essentially ; and, at 
the same time, the plunder of the southern 
Brazilian provinces by the Gauchos stocked 
the whole of the surrouiding country with 
cattle, of which it stoed in the greatest 
need. It is estimated that half a million 
head of cattle were carried off by the Gau- 
chos. Monte Video was extremely gay, 
and many emigrants from Buenos Ayres 
had taken up their residence in the town. 
General Millar, of the Peruvian service, 
whose Memoirs have contributed so much 
useful information respecting South Ame- 
rica, had arrived at Monte Video, and was 
about to proceed to Buenos Ayres. He 
received very distinguished marks of re- 
spect from all the leading men in Monte 
Video. 

The message of President Jackson, on 
the opening of Congress, has been receiv- 
ed. His Excellency commences with re- 
viewing the relations of the United States 
towards the several European Powers, and 
the tone of his communications on these 
subjects is decidedly pacific throughout. 
Turning his regards, in the first instance, 
towards Great Britain, he pays a well- 
merited tribute to the character of this 
country, and anticipates, in the following 
terms, a permanent establishment of the 
amity and good weg ae ey at present 
happily subsisting between the two na- 
tions:—** With Great Britain, alike dis- 
tinguished in peace and war, we may look 
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forward to years of peaceful, honourable, 
and elevated competition, Every thing 
in the condition aid history of the two 
nations is calculated to inspire sentiments 
of mutual respect, und to carry conviction 
to the minds of both, that it is their policy 
to pcecve the most cordial relations,” 

ing the claims upon France for 
dep ions committed on the property 
of American citizens, the President ex- 
presses a confident hope that the necessity 
of a speedy and ac ot arrangement 
will shortly be recognized by the French 
Government. A fair adjustment of si- 
milar demands upon Spain is also looked 
forward to. The President then announces 
that the intercourse of the United States 
with all the other European Powers is on 
the most friendly footing. The act of re- 
cognizing the Government of P is 
thus particularly adverted to :—* During 
the recess of Congress, our diplomatic re- 
lations with Portugal have been resumed. 
The peculiar state of things in that coun- 
try caused a suspension of the recognition 
of the Representative who presented him- 
self, until an opportunity was had to ob- 
tain from our official organ there informa- 
tion regarding the actual, and, as far as 
practicable, prospective condition of the 
authority by which the Representative in 
question was appointed. This informa- 
tion being received, the application of the 
established rule of our Government in like 
cases was no longer withheld.” 

In commenting on the invasion of Mex- 
ico by Spain, the Presideut ebserves, that 
the * fell spirit of civil dissension has been 
rebuked, and perhaps for ever stifled, by 
the love of independence.” 

The President, in allusion to the system 
hitherto acted upon in the election of 
President and Vice-president, recommends 
some alterations—limiting the service of 
the Chief Magistrate to a single term of 
four or six, and all appointments to official 
stations to four years; and thereby evin- 
cing a laudable anxiety to uphold and give 
permanency to the principles which form. 
ed the original basis of the system. The 
Tariff, upon which so much difference of 
opinion exists in the United States, is 
next brought under consideration. The 
President expresses himself favourable to 
a partial modification of it with regard to 
such articles as do not come into competi- 
tion with the produce of native industry. 
It is his opinion that the protection which 
has been nted to domestic manufac- 
tures should not be impaired, and that 
consequently the duties on such articles 
only as tea, coffee, and others similarly 
uncennected with home produce, should 
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undergo reduction. With regard to the 
operation of the Tariff, it is merely ob- 
served, that it has not proved so injurious 
to agriculture or commerce, nor so bene- 
ficial to manufactures, as had been anti- 
cipated. The finances are in a prosperous 
condition ; and the extinction of the Na- 
tional Debt, which is not far distant, is a 
farther source of congratulation, affording 
a favourable prospect for the future.— 
With regard to the important subject of 
the Navy, it is acknowledged that the un- 
ceasing multiplication of ships of war dur- 
ing the time of profound peace is a fruitless 
ostentation, entailing a loss upon the coun- 
try, since those which are not required for 
the protection of commerce lie inactive, 
and rot in their harbours.—“ On this 
st bject,”” observes the President, ‘* there 
ean be but little doubt that our best po- 
licy would be, to discontinue the building 
of ships of the first and second class, and 
look rather to the possession of ample 
materials, prepared for the emergencies of 
war, than to the number of vessels we can 
float in the season of peace, as the index 
of our naval power.” The remaining to- 
pics embraced in the Message are chiefly 
recommendatory of economy in the vari- 
ous branches of public expenditure. The 
President, in this his first address to 
the Legislature, appears to have acquitted 
himself ably, and in a manner which will 
no doubt confirm his popularity. 

A Bulletin has been issued by the au- 
thorities at Carthagena, announcing the 
death of the Columbian General Cordova, 
in an engagement with the Peruvian Go- 
vernment troops, on the 17th of October. 
It appears that he had revolted against 
Bolivar, the President of the Republic ; 
but the insurrection did not extend be- 
yond the province (Antioquia) in which 
it originated, and the rebellious General 
expiated his enterprise with his life. The 
Bulletin concludes by stating that a treaty 
of peace was signed by the plenipotentia- 
ries of the two Republics, and that three 
days of rejoicing were permitted to cele- 
brate the event.—The Jamaica Courant 
of the 10th of November, says, it was cur- 
rently reported at Carthagena, that Mr. 
Henderson, the English Consul-General 
at Bogota, as well as the French, Ameri- 
can, and Mexican Consuls, had been or- 
dered to quit Colombia, in consequence of 
having, as it was alleged, given some 
countenance to the rebellion of General 
Cordova against the authority of Bolivar. 
This story is, however, much doubted by 
merchants who are connected with Car- 
thagena, as their correspondents are wholly 
silent on the subject. 
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Records of Captain n’s last 
Expedition to Africa. By Michard Lan- 
der. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The interest possessed by this minute and ad- 
venture-fraught narrative, is not a little enhanced 
at this period by our knowledge that its anpre- 
tending, yet intelligent and persevering author, has 
just quitted the shores of his native country to ex- 
pose himself anew—*“ bating no jot of heart or 
hope”——to perils and accidents of the effects of 
which he has been the only survivor—-to the 
thorns, and difficulties, and rade alarms that beset 
the traveller’s progress in the fearful recesses of 
Africa, that “ dry vurse of lions,” as it bas been so 
significantly called’*by Horace. But there is, in- 
deed, no necessity for referring to the above- 
named extrinsic species of interest by way of sti- 
mulus to the perusal of these two volumes; they 
have in themselves an ample fund of the materials 
to amuse and to delight. Considered without re- 
lation to the importance of the undertaking which 
has given occasion to them, but merely as read- 
able—that is to say, time-beguiling books, they 
present so much incident, and that so diversely 
combined with the elements of humour, pathos, 
astonishment, or terror, as to enchain the atten- 
tion with all the tenacious power of a romance. 
This, we are aware, is the best kind of recom- 
mendation to the general reader, To those of a 
more philosophical turn, the attraction of the work 
will present itself in the well-filled and most vivid 
picture which it comprises of savage and of semi- 
savage existence—a picture which may afford the 
data for many curious speculations on humanity. 

The impression conveyed through the author's 
account of the African tribes is generally of a fa- 
vourable character, and, in some instances, moves 
us to a smile of delight at the simple kindness and 
the sivgle-hearted happiness of the sable people. 
Occasionally, however, we meet with examples of 
suspicion and harsh treatinent experienced from 
them; and at Badagry, on his return, an atrocious 
outrage was committed upon our young traveller, 
(at the instigation, however, of seme Portaguese,) 
who was compelled to go through the ordeal of 
swallowing poison—but, luckily, a poison of no 
instantaneous operation, and thereby, in his case, 
of no fatal effect. The following are the particu- 
lars of this venomous treatment :— 

‘‘The inhabitants, assembling from all parts, 
armed with axes, spears, clubs, and bows and 
arrows, followed the procession to the dismal 
spot. On entering the hat, I beheld a number of 
priests and elders of the people, seated in a circle, 
who desired me to stand in the midst of them. 
When I had complied with their request, one of 
the priests arose, and presenting me with a bowl, 
containing about a quart of a clear liquid, scarcely 
distinguishable from water, cried out in a loud 
voice, and with mach emphasis, ‘ Yoy are ac- 
cused, white man, of designs against our king and 
his government, and are therefore desired to drink 
the contents of this vessel, which, if the reports to 
your prejedice be true, will surely destroy you ; 
whereas, if they be without foundation, you need 
not fear, Christian; the fetish will do you no in- 
jury, for our gods will do that which is right.’ 

I took the bowl in my trembling hand, and 
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gazed for a moment on the sable countenances of 
imy juriges; but not a single lodk of compassion 
shone upon any of (bem; a dead silence prevailed 
in the gloomy sanctuary of skulls; every eye was 
intently fixed upon me; and seeing no possibility 
of escape, or of evading the plercing glance of the 
priests and elders, I offered up, internally, a short 
prayer to the Throne of Mercy,—to the God of 
Christians,— and hastily swallowed the fetish, 
dashing the poison-chalice to the ground. A low 
murmur ran through the assembly ; they all thought 
I should instantly have expired, or at least have 
discovered symptoms of severe agony, but deteet- 
ing no such tokens, they arose simultaneously, 
and made way for me to leave the hut. On get- 
ting into the open air, I found my poor ‘slaves in 
tears ; they had come, they said, to catch a last 
glimpse of their master; but when they saw me 
alive and at liberty, they leaped and danced for 
joy, and prepared a path for me through the dense 
mass of armed people. These set up an astound- 
ing shout at my unexpected appearance, and 
seemed greatly pleased, (if I might be allowed to 
judge,) that Thad not fallen a victim to the in- 
fluence of their fearful fetish. On arriving at my 
dwelling, I took instant and powerful means to 
eject the venomous potion from my stomach, and 
happily succeeded in the attempt. 

*“ ] was told that the liquid I had swallowed 
was a decoction of the bark of a tree abounding 
in the neighbourhood, and that I was the only in- 
dividaal who, for a long season, bad escaped its 
poisonous qualities. It had a disagreeably bitter 
taste, but I experienced no other ill effects from 
it than a slight dizziness, which wore off com- 
pletely a few hours after the conclusion of the 
trial.” 

Among the lighter portions of the volumes, the 
scenes with the corpalent, open-hearted, huspi- 
table, and most amative Widow Zama, inhabiting 
the classical metropolis of Wow Wow, ate such 
as might wellfurnish forth a comic afterpiece at 
one of our summer theatres. 

At Katunga, our author experienced the temp- 
tation of a most royal offer from Mansolah, sole 
monarch of the Yaribeans! 

* The king strongly urged upon me to remain in 
Katanga with him, and tried every means to ac- 
complish his wishes. Amongst other inducements 
held out, Mansolah was graciously pleased to in- 
troduce me to his daughters, four of the most 
beautiful of whom he desired me to select, and 
make my wives. He also offered me the enviable 
situations of prime minister and great war-chief, 
or generalissimo of his forces (both of which offices 
are highly respectable in Yariba), and in case I 
accepted them, his majesty would make me a 
present of slaves, horses, and indeed every thing 
needful to maintain an establishment correspond- 
ent to the splendour of my rank, and the dignity 
of my appearance. It being entirely out of my 
power to resist the pressing solicitations of the 
King, I pointed at four of the princesses (who 
stood bolt upright before me, giggling and laugh- 
ing,) as being the most lovely of their sex, and 
as worthy to share the bed and fortune of the 
prime minister of Yariba! I desired that the la- 
dies might resume their apparel, and take care of 
themselves till my return from England; for that 
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it was, absolutely ocecssary 1 should visit the 
country of my fathers before | conld think of set- 
ting permanently in a strange aud distant laud. 
* Bat will your king, eagerly inquired Mansv- 
lub, * will your king give you permission to come 
back again’ —* Without doubt,’ | replied. ‘1 
shall then be master of my own actions, and fol- 
low the bent of my inclination in all things.’— 
* That is right, that is right,’ replied the monarch ; 
* you shall be my son-in-law, and have the ad. 
ministration of my affairs, both foreign aud do 
mestic; you shall drive my adversaries from iny 
country: it will them be a good country, and peace 
will reign in the land.’ 1 thanked Mansolah for 
his kindness, and observed that | sincerely hoped, 
oo my return, | should not be dazzled by the ac- 
quisition of so much glory and power as his cood- 
nature and condescension would necessarily confer 
opon me ! 

** As soon as I had done speaking, a lond noise 
was heard of peals of laughter, cracking of fingers, 
whistling, and clapping of hands, proceeding from 
the quarter in which the princesses of the blood 
were huddled together, who took the opportunity 
my silence afforded them of expressing the rap- 
ture they felt at the hope of my so soon Qecoming 
their near relative.” 

The following detail pourtrays a remarkable fe- 
male useage :— 

‘When an infant dies, the mother invariably 
wears, suspended from the neck, and reaching to 
the bosom, a figure of a child, about six inches in 
length, and of proportionable thickness, which is 
carved in wood, and regarded by the people as a 
token of mourning. This isworn for an indefinite 
leugth of time, according to the inclination or 
caprice of the bereaved parent; and many woinen 
do not cast it aside until the expiration of six, 
eight, and even twelve months, during which they 
chat to and caress the wooden figure, as if it had 
been instinct with life and motion, possessed of all 
the playfulness and endearing manners which dis- 
tinguished their offspring when alive, and capable 
of enjoying the effects of maternal tenderness, 
This singular custom is confined exclusively to 
Yariba.” 

Of Captain Clapperton, his master, and friend, 
and fellow-traveller, Mr. Lander relates much that 
is highly interesting and praiseworthy; and, in- 
deed, he speaks uniformly of him in terins which 
have the effect of increasing our regret for the 
loss sustained in the melanchly death of that va- 
lued investigator and amiable man. 


The Maid of Scio, a Tale of Modern 
Greece. By Eleanor Snowden. 


A very sweet and pleasing little poem, printed 
at Dover. The theme is never-dying Greece, or 
rather a Tale of one of her daughters. It displays 
considerable powers of versification, great tender- 
ness of feeling, and a rich fancy. The author, 
however, has had Lord Byron too mach before 
her in the composition of ber poem, and it wants 
that novelty which can alone secure to it success 
in these days of superficial reading. The following 
is a specimen of a“ Serenade" from this unpre- 
tending little production. 

** Lovely lady, sleep be o’er thee ! 
May sweet visions flit before thee, 
Fann'd by Fancy’s wandering wings— 
Exquisite imaginings ; 


Like a Fay’s elysian rest, 
Pillow’d on a lily’s breast. 

May a mystic spell confine thee ; 
And a rosy chain entwine thee, 
Cupid’s ever- blooming band— 
Flowers fresh from fairy -land ; 
W hile a thousand airs divine 
Whisper to thee, ‘ Constantine |’ 


Painter breathes th’ expiring lay 
Melting into air away — 

Soft as an olian lute, 

When its chords are nearly mote. 
With downcast glance and trembling frame, 
And burning blush of virgin shame ; 
And bosom swelling with emotion, 
As heaves the agitated ocean: 

The fascinated nymph of Greece 
Hears the sinking notes decrease ; 
Even Echo's voice is o’er— 
Solemn stillness lulls the shore. 

The maid of Scio lists in vain— 
Not a breath on hill or plain— 
Silence bath resumed her reign.” 


Inquiry into the Causes of the Decline 
of Historical Painting. By Douglas 
Guest. 

A society at Haarlem put forth, some time ago, 
asa question for a prize discussion, “‘ why the 
Dutch school, in its best days, produced so few 
good historical painters, though excelling in every 
thing relative to simple nature, and the common 
scenes of life, and what can now be dove to produce 
these rare aves?”” Mr. Guest, himself a gentleman 
of some distinction in the historical department, and 
known as a lecturer on painting—thinking the 
matter, at the same time, not wholly inapplicable 
to his own country, takes up the question, and his 
first answer amounts to this—*“ that excellence is 
to be obtained by those who are best qualified by 
natural talent to obtain it ;”’ which, though very 
true, is not to the point, for whe doubts but, in 
every age, numbers have existed with the requisite 
powers, only they have not fallen in with the cir- 
cumstances indispensable for eliciting them ;—but 
the next is to the purpose, “ that the Dutch paint- 
ers have generally been men too mach unlicked by 
education and good society to excel in the historical 
and imaginative departments—they were neither 
enlightened by philosophy, nor idealized by poetry. 
They bad eyes, industry, and tact, and the scenes 
before them they have delineated with admirable 
truth, and coloured to the life; but a glance at 
the biographies of these men show them to have 
been low in easte, and gross in habits, uninformed 
in matters of taste and literature, and strangers to 
the charms of caltivation. In all that close ob- 
servation could give, all that experiment in colour 
could accemplish, they were eminent; in native 
scenes and subjects they were masters; and, ac- 
cordingly, huntings, interiors, drinking-bouts, and 
pertraits, constitute the wealth of their subjects, 
and their points of success. Rubens and Van- 
dyke travelled ; the beanties of the Italian schools 
were unveiled to them, and excited them to a 
more ambitious course; but they never came up 
to the level of celebrity with them, because plain- 
ly, after all, they had but a glance of historical 
snbjects; they canght a notion, but of historical 
propriety nothing. In Rubens’ Rape of the Sa- 
bines, you find splendid architecture, and the Sa- 
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bine rustics flaunting in Flemish silks. Who was 
to correct him? Not his. countrymen, plainly. 
There mast be cultivated admirers to secnre good 
painters. Painting is essentially a liberal, a 
thinking, a reasoning art, and mental and moral 
culture quite indispensable for excellence. 

The remedy, of course, is as clear as daylight 
to Mr. Guest. To have painters, you must educate 
them; you must have a public institute, and begin 
with boys, who have already shown the proper 
aptitudes, at ten years of age; and work them till 
eighteen and twenty, and then supply them with 
handsome pensions to keep them idle; we mean, 
to leave them to the abstractions of leisure, and 
screen them from the distractions of duns. It will 
never do. More than half the virtues the world 
has ever knowa has had to struggle through ob- 
stacles, and, without any doubt, has been rather 
better than worse for the struggle. 





The Poor Laws in Ireland considered in 
their probable Effects upon the Capital, 
the Prosperity, and the Progressive Im- 
provements of that Country. By Sir J. 
Walsh, Bart. 


This is a lucid and clever treatise on the argu- 
ments adduced for establishing a poor-rate in Ire- 
land. It abounds in good sense, treats the subject 
with a proper feeling, and sets in a strong point 
of view the objections to the measure, with the 
different bearing the question holds in the respec- 
tive countries. We recommend an attentive per- 
usal of it to our readers. 


Constable’s Miscellany. No. 45.— 
White's Selborne. 


Mr. Constable’s Miscellany multiplies upon us, 
and we are getting violently in arrear ; this, how- 
ever, may be said, in excuse for ourselves, and in 
satisfaction to him, that the general merits of his 
collection have been now for some time readily 
admitted, and our neglect can have no injurious 
effect. Of course, with so many different writers 
and capacities, uniformity in sentiment, manner, 
or taste, cannot be looked for, and there ts, while 
all are respectable, it must be allowed, considera- 
ble inequality. This forty-fifth portion is a re- 
print of “ White’s Selborne,” a book which has 
always been applauded quite up to its merits ; and 
in saying this, we do not by any means wish to 
depreciate Mr. White—only, when we do by chance 
get a good book among us, let us try and avoid so 
overdoing the matter of panegyric as to overlook 
others’ deserts, The reprint is confined to the 
natural history, excluding thus, with good reason, 
the antiquities of the town and neighbourhood, 
which of course had but rarely, and then but 
slightly, a connexion with the general subject; 
but why the natoralist’s calendar should also be 
excluded, it would puzzle any one but the Editor, 
who it would be unhandsome to suppose had not 
his reasons for the exclusion, though he has not 
favoured us with them,—to explain. The Editor, 
himself a naturalist of some distinction, has added 
a few notes, which prove his own talent for ob- 
servation ; but the book bears marks of unneces- 
sary haste. In his desire to cut away the super- 
fluous, he becomes, like Horace, obscure; and not 
ouly does he thus make poor Mr. White obscure, 
but, as far as depends upon him, annihilates his 
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very fucts. Thus the headings of the letters, the 
* Dear Sirs,” and “ Homble Servant’s,’’ are all re- 
moved, and of course they can very well be spared ; 
bat with these have vanished all the dates, thongh 
references are often made in the body of the letters 
to the season, which of course makes the date of 
importance. * Red-starts, fly-catchers, and regnli 
non cristati stidd appear, but I have seen no 
black.-throats dately,’’—where the date of the com. 
munication is suppressed to save space ! 

That the notes are not superfluous, one instance 
will show. “ You wonder,” says White, writing 
to Daines Barrington, “ that sparrows can be in- 
duced at all to sit on the egg of the cuckoo with- 
out being scandalized at the vast, disproportioned 
size of the supposititiousegg.”” Would it be believed 
that neither of these mighty men had ever seen a 
cuckoo’s egg? ‘I suppose,” replies White, phi- 
losophizing, like many more, before the fact, ‘ the 
brute creation have very little idea of size, co- 
lour, or motion.” By a wise provision of nature, 
annotates Sir W. Jardine, and to prevent the 
very circuinstance which Mr. White here notices, 
we find the cuckoo’s egg scarcely ‘ager than that 
of the cominon chaflinch. 


Constable’s Miscellany. No. 46.—Sin- 
clair’s Autumn in Italy, in the Year 1827. 


This is an original tour, by a son of Sir John 
Sinclair, of agriculture, finance, and longevity 
memory. The tourist enters upon the field of his 
tour by the Simplon, proceeds by Milan, Venice, 
Padua, Ferrara, and Florence, to Rome, and re. 
turns from thence by the common route of Fio- 
rence and Genoa to Nice, relating all the way, in 
avery distinct and unassuming fashion, his few 
personal adventures, — describing the common 
descr:ptive materials, churches and pictures, of 
course, very much in the common spirit and lan- 
guage of passing tourists—and intermixing, as 
they occur to him, his general conclusions on the 
character of the people, and the effects apon the 
said character by the several governments of the 
country—with no novelty, certainly, but with no 
pertness, Mr. Sinclair is evidently a yood-hu. 


- Moured accommodating kind of person—inclined 


to make the best of the mal-a-propos—pleased 
with things, for the most part, as they turn up, 
and, if occasionally disturbed, quickly recovering 
his equanimity. Civility goes a great way with 
him, and he is too just a man to object to the 
charge for it in the bill, He is very well content 
with his general reception in the higher classes, 
and somewhat surprised at the prevalence of pro- 
priety, good manners, and intelligence. Fally oc- 
cupied with collecting for Mr. Constable—with 
little time at his command, and probably little pro- 
pensity to search out the worst part of society, he 
concludes the Italians have been very hardly 
dealt with. Our prejudices are, in general, very 
gross with respectto them, In his eyes the women 
are not vnly all charming, but all chaste. The very 
governments are quite respectable, Tuscany is 
perfectly liberal—Rome paternal—even Austria 
does not show its claws, for you will not see a 
single officer at the theatre in regimentals-—of Sar- 
dinia we do not recollect any thing is said, except 
that Genoa has certainly gained by being placed 
under ber protecting wings. “ At Leghorn,” he 
says, “* reside 18,000 Jews’’—a number greater, we 
suspect, than Mr. Milman calcalated upon in his 
» 
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recent enumeration, The “ illustrions Ganga. 
nelli,” we are informed in a note, was Clement 
XIV. so well known in this country by his admi- 
rable letters,” &c. Mr. Sinclair was amused 
with the answer of a Cicerone to some person in- 
quiring of what order some marble columns were ! 
** 1 frati sono dell’ ordine di San Agostino.” This 
is a poor story compared with one at home lately. 
“1 don’t understand precisely this order,” says 
some amateur of architectare to one of Mr. Nash's 
agents. “ It is Mr, Nash’s positive order, Sir.” 
Mr. Sinclair now and then wanders into general 
remerk, but, ashe never takes his logic with him, 
we bat rarely catch his probable meaning. We 
have just stambled on a passage that baffles us 
completely, and we shall quote it for the amuse- 
ment of any of our readers who love a conundrum 
after dinner. He is severe upon oar learned Uni- 
versities, quite indiscriminately, and talks of pe- 
dants, who, proud of their Greek, and a barbarous 
unintelligible Latin, feel quite at a loss when they 
happen to go abroad, for such is the nature of 
their education that they can scarcely articulate a 
word of any moderna language, their own excepted. 
And now comes what appears to be his clencher 
in establishing the inefficiency of all our Universi- 
ties—even our London one. “ An extract from an 
English University, lately expressed to me his 
admiration of the Lasiad, which he bad just been 
reading in Portaguese. | presumed, of course, 
that he was acquainted with the language, to ena- 
ble him so fully to appreciate the beauties of Ca- 
moens. But he acknowledged that this was not 
the case, having merely perused the work philolo- 
gically without understanding one word of it.” 
What does he mean! 


Constable’s Miscellany, Nos. 47 & 48. 
— of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rev. M. 
ussel, 


This Life of Cromwell is a very creditable per- 
formance, written by a person, apparently, very 
capable of coming to sound conclusions, without 
being materially warped by ok! prejadices. There 
is, perhaps, more of the public history of the 
country than the life of the individual required ; 
but where the line between Cromwell's private 
and public lite—at least, after the commencement 
of his military influence—is to be drawn, is not 
easy tofix. No man in the world was ever 
more bedevilled by one party, and bedeified by 
the other; but the demonizers—such is, unhap- 
pily, the influence of the evil principle—long bore 
down all before them, and smothered, not merely 
the voice of praise, but the commonest measure of 
justice. It was not—we shall not say, till the viv. 
lence of party tempered and cooled, for when 
does it ever cool !—it was not till a suspicion of 
unfairness arose in the few—till a desire of shaking 
off old and vulgar prejudices, and telling, if not 
the true, yet a new story, took possession of them, 
together with an independency and sturdiness of 
resolution, which, though tinged itself, it may be, 
with bigotry, is not to be deterred from telling what 
appears to be irrefragably built upon irrefragable 
evidence—that such a man as Cromwell, who had 
paralyzed one set, and perhaps duped another, 
could be rescued even from the coarsest calumnies. 
In our days, we are not always to be put off with 
ambiguous arguments, vague words, and partial 
causes; it is not enongh to tell us Cromyell was 
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a rogue and a hypocrite, and therefore readily 
broke through all obstruction to the swelling ob- 
ject before him, There are rogues and hypocrites 
on all sides; and it would, perhaps, with the very 
best will, which is, indeed, seldom wanting, be 
difficult to prove his pre-eminence. No, we look 
for more specific movements; and in stadying the 
history of the man, from friend and foe, we find 
them. Mr. Russel has done so, to some extent, 
and marked his sentiments accordingly. He finds 
much to commend, bat more to blaine ; and might, 
therefore, we think, have found less difficulty in 
reconciling Mr. Godwin with himself, without 
invidiously telling us, as he does, that that gentle- 
man combines, in his own narrative, the bighest 
praise with the deepest condemnation—represent- 
ing Cromwell as the best and the greatest of man- 
kind, the most homane and generous of patriots, 
while he charges him with the rankest hypocrisy 
and deceit, and with the intention of subjugating 
his countrymen to a state of degradation and sla- 
very. All this has a malicious air with it; for, 
certainly, Mr. Godwin does no more than Mr. 
Russel does; that is, he praises and blames, ac- 
cording as circumstances appear to warrant him. 
Does Mr. Russel really think Godwin—filling the 
space he has done in modern literature nearly 
forty years—a man to be treated contemptuously ? 


Black-eyed Susan, a Drama, in Three 
Acts. By Douglas Jerrold, Author of 
“ John Overy,” &c. 


The author’s aim in dramatizing Gay’s ballad 
was, professedly, to correct the common represen- 
tation of the stage sailor, a bratal compound of 
oaths, loyalty, and bravado, The tone, accord- 
ingly, now substituted, without much mending 
the matter, is a disclaiming one—it is all matter 
of duty. But we notice the play more for the ab- 
surd construction given to one of the articles of 
war—the striking a superior officer. The Captain 
of William’s ship offers violence to William’s 
wife ; William, without recognizing the person of 
the violator—it was in the dark—cuts him down 
with his cutlass, and is in consequence tried, con- 
demned, and only rescued from hanging by the 
said Captain’s producing William’s discharge from 
the Admiralty the day before the blow. The pro- 
vocation, if he had even killed the man, would 
have saved him in any court on land, and why 
should it not at sea? lt would have done so, in 
reality, in our days. Does the writer think naval 
discipline is to be maintained by tyranny, and the 
vivlation of the common feelings of nature ? 


A Compendious and Important View 
of the Principal Events in the History of 
England and Ireland, iu relation to the 
Roman Catholic Question, &c. By J. 
Bedtord. 


A small portion of this not unuseful volume is 
occupied with a sketch of the course of enact. 
ments, which constituted the Catholic code, fol- 
lowed by a glance at the successive relief bills 
during the reign of George the Third. The bulk 
of the book is taken up with the details of Par- 
liamentary transactions relative to their farther 
relief from the year 1821 to the fival triumph of 
the last year. This part will be paiticularly ac- 
ceptable to some persons, as collecting together 
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the speeches of the more eminent members for 
and against ; but as to the really Irish part of the 
story, the history and influence of O’Connell and 
bis Association, that is far inferior to Mr. Wyse’s 
account, which itself is materially defective, and 
has a number of gaps, especially in the early part. 
Mr. Bedford carefully assures us of his own sound 
Protestantism; but though attached warmly to 
his own church, he does not approve of her per- 
secuting spirit, and rejoices that the Catholics 
are free from her *clutches—that is, if free she 
can yet be termed. They are not yet out of the 
wood ; let the Catholics and their friends remem- 
ber the proverb, and not halloo too soon. 


Rob Roy, Vol. I. 


In a preface of considerable length, Sir Walter 
has given us, in his usual easy and graceful man- 
ner, the genuine story of Rob Roy, as far as he 
can with any reliance trust to the authenticity of 
his materials, which, at the best, it seems, are 
mixed up with mach that is apocryphal. Rob 
was a chieftain, a little chief that is—not a chief, 
a great one that is—of the Gregors. He was 
descended, indeed, from Cean Mohr, (which seems 
to mean the great mouse-colour man,) who is, 
with good reason it appears, charged with the 
murder of the young students at the battle of Glen- 
fruin, where the Gregors routed the Colquhons, 
This Cean Mohr was foster-brother of the Gregor. 
But who were the Gregors?—Why, that is a long 
story to tell—the materials are conflicting, and 
sometimes scanty, and our space still scantier; 
but, in half a dozen words, they were, from what 
cause has not apparently been revealed even to 
Sir Walter himself, the great outlaws of the High- 
lands. Spreading over large tracts of Argyle and 
Perth, asthe Gregors did, the Earls of Argyle and 
Breadalbane contrived to get the lands of these 
Gregors included within their own charters from 
the Crown, and then, availing themselves of these 
instraments, represented the resistance of these 
Gregors as acts of open rebels. One law, in con- 
sequence, followed another, through the reigns of 
Mary and her son, till the clan was fairly put out 
of the pale of the law—no Gregor was to retain 
his name—not more than four of them were per- 
mitted to assemble in one place, &c, Yielding to 
the severity of their fate, they seemed gradually 
to be melting away into the neighbouring clans, 
and assumed the names of Campbell, or Drum- 
mond, or Buchan, but, in fact, assiduously kept 
up their communications, The civil wars changed 
the position of things a little; they, in a body 
again, and as Highlanders, naturally joined Mon- 
trose, and though at the Restoration, and notwith- 
standing their supposed services in the cause of 
loyalty, they were again subjected to a re-enact- 
ment of the old laws against them, yet these 
laws were never again enforced with the old 
spirit of malignity and bitterness, From this 
persecuted clan was, as we said, Rob Roy de- 
scended—and driven, for the larger part of his 
life, by the iron necessity of circumstances, to the 
driving of cattle, that is, to the selling of Highland 
stots and kyloes to the Lowlands, chiefly on com- 
mission, Till the period when he must have been 
between fifty and sixty, this appears to have been 
a thriving trade, when suddenly, from some change 
not it seems very well known, he became insol- 
vent, or, declaring himself to be so, withdrew 
from the profession, and certainly, if the hne and 
Felb.—-VOL, XXX. NO. CX, 
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cry advertisements are of any authority, fed to 
the hills with a thousand pounds (Scots?) of other 
people’s money, 

At this late period of his life he commenced, it 
seems, a new and more lawless trade—driving 
raids and exacting black-mail—directing his forays 
especially on the lands and tenants of Montrose, 
who, professing himself to have been cheated by 
Rob Roy, had pursued him, legally, to a declara- 
tion of outlawry—a liberty which Rob's dignity 
could neither brook nor forgive. Once he fell into 
Montrose’s hands, and escaped pretty much in the 
way it is described in the novel. After all his 
hair-breadth escapes, he finally died on his bed, at 
the good old age of fourscore—a singular mixture 
of the savage and the social virtues; a sort of 
Robin Hood in the eighteenth century, as Sir 
Walter describes him—not inclined to cruelty, 
and repressing it in his more ferocious followers ; 
but from some hallucination, or extravagance ef 
pride, believing himself superior to vulgar re- 
straints, and resolved to have his own way, as 
long as he could get it-—a wild deer of the forest. 


Mr. Dawson's Statement of Services as 
Chief Agent of the Australian Agricultu- 
ral Company, and the Treatment he has 
experienced from the Committee at Syd- 
ney, and the Directors. 


This is as good a prima facie case as we remein- 
ber ever to have considered. It is one which 
Mr, Dawson has been fairly driven to make, in 
defence of his character, in which are involved 
the means of livelihood. It scarcely, perhaps, 
comes within our province; bat still the mediam 
is a book, and we notice it mainly to remark, for 
the thousandth time, how much injustice may be 
suffered, without the possibility of enforcing re- 
dress, notwithstariding our boasted legal maxim, 
Fortunately for Mr. Dawson, the probabilities of 
his story afe strong, and facts, besides, are work- 
ing for him—-to justify, if not to indemnify him. 
The Company, there can be no doubt, was set on 
foot, as most of them are, by those who had more 
than a common interest in prosecuting the scheme. 
These were the residents in Australia. The Lon- 
don dealers in shares cared litile for any thing but 
the prices of them; and they readily, and to com- 
mon eyes it must seem, blindly gave up their an. 
thority to a family committee in Australia, con. 
sisting of four persons, in the relations of father, 
son, son-in-law, and brother-in-law. Though ap- 
pointing their own superintendent, Mr. Dawson, 
they enjoined him to keep up a confidential inter. 
course with the said committee, and even take 
their directions, which was, in fact, to put the 
whole matter out of their own hands. This pre- 
cious Committee stipulated also with the directors 
to sell their own flocks to the company, without 
exciting a shade of suspicion in the bosom of any 
one of these confiding directors. This unlucky 
privilege, which the possessors were not likely to 
relinquish, was the root and spring of all Mr, 
Dawson’s grievances. Scarcely could he fix upon 
the position for the grant of land, and get any 
thing in readiness for the reception of stock, when 
these gentlemen were impatient with their offers 
of sheep, which proved to be the very refuse of 
their stock, exhausted ewes, and rotten and bro- 
ken-winded animals. Looking to the orders of the 
directors, Mr. Dawson, though reluctantly, ac 
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quiesced in these first transactions; bat on the 
next attempts, he demurred, and insisted at least 
apon a redaction of prices, which of course roused 
up the dignity of the committee, and they finally, 
by virtue of their authority, after a long course of 
petty vexation, suspended Mr. Dawson, appointed 
one of themselves superintendent, and despatched 
another to England to be beforehand with Mr. 
Dawson in telling their own story. On Mr. Daw- 
son’s arrival, of course, he, who had but a few 
months before been extolled by the directors As 
the most valuable, and upright, and indefatigable of 
men, was not suffered to utter a word in his de- 
fence ; and when at last, by dint of importunity, 
he met these magnanimous directors face to face, 
it was merely to be brow beaten, and have offen- 
sive insinuations thrown in bis face, Nothing, 
we have ourselves often observed, can match the 
tyranny of a Committee of Directors; what no one 
member could bring himself to utter singly, is 
thrown out without hesitation, restraint, or cotm- 
mon feeling, in company. The directors confirmed 
the suspens on, and dismissed him without listen- 
ing to his justification. Of this fact there can be 
no doubt, and that is enough to make any man of 
right feelings cry out. Some satisfaction is pro- 
bably in store for Mr. Dawson. The directors 
have, it appears not yet for what reason, cut with 
the Australian committee. What Captain Parry 
is expected to do is past all conjecture —a man 
who never ploughed any thing bat the waves; 
bat, of course, a salary of 3000/, was not to be 
hastily rejected, if any body could be found silly 
enough to give it for precarious advantages. 


Commentaries on the Use and Necessity 


of Lavements. By James Scott, Surgeon. 
8vo. 


Notwithstanding the professional character of 
this work, we have, unlearned as we are in medi” 
cal lore, perused its pages with increasing interest? 
and believing that our own condition and feelings 
are bat counterparts of those of hundreds and 
thousands of our fellow beings, we have thought 
it due to the interests of humanity to notice a 
publication, which has strongly engaged our own 
attention, and presents powerful claims to that of 
the medical profession and of the public. Im- 
pressed as every individual must be, from perso- 
nal experience, with the great importance (to our 
comfort and health) of a regular and proper exer- 
cise of that function, which it is the peculiar oftice 
of the stomach and intestines to perform—and ex- 
perienced as most are ip the evils attendant upon 
its deficiency, it cannot be a question of indiffer- 
ence how its aberrations from health may be best 
corrected, or mosteffectually prevented. The author 
shows not only that the custom of resorting to the 
ure of aperient medicines prevails almost univer- 
sally, but that it is a highly-injurious practice, 
exasperating the canse which it is intended to 
remedy, and ultimately inducing diseases more 
serious than those which it attempts to obviate. 
The Lavement, it is contended, is the most snit- 
able and proper remedy for soliciting the bowels 
to their necessary and regular action, which it ac- 
complishes with great comfort and efficacy, with- 
out inducing the disturbance and injurious conse- 
qaences which result from the use of arngs. The 
beneficial effects of this siinple remedy, through all 
the various stages of lite, are represented, appa- 
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rently, with much good sense and justice; and 
to the valetudinarian, the sedentary, and those 
whose occupation or parsuits render them obnox- 
ious to the widely-prevailing evil here discussed, 
the easy and natural plan recommended for its 
correction, certainly brings with it a powerful re- 
commendation, presenting an altermative that, if 
only equally efficacious, few would hesitate in the 
choice of, viz. warm water, or physic? The French, 
and other Continental nations, bave been long 
familiar with this mode of practice, and have 
adopted it as a domestic remedy from which they 
derive peculiar benefit. Owing, probably, to some 
prejudices against the custom, the English public 
have been slow in receiving it from their foreign 
neighbours; but if the opinions given in the work 
before us be founded in experience, which they 
seem to be, it is due tothe interest and welfare of 
society that unphilosophical objections should yield 
to the force of necessity and conviction, 

Some judicious observations are also made upon 
the selection of a course of diet necessary in giv- 
ing efficacy to this method of recovering and pre- 
serving health; but as the author’s views may be 
easily carried into effect, by whoever may feel 
sufficiently interested in the subject, we shall close 
this notice by recommending the work to general 
attention, leaving it to the public and the profes- 
sion to put its merits to the test. 


Recreations of Science. 


This little work deserves encomium. It con- 
tains a vast deal of useful and important informa- 
tion, in the shape of experiments, receipts, &c. 
and will be of considerable advantage to those 
who have no time to glean from more extensive 


and important works the concentrated knowledge 
to be found bere. 


A Manual of General Anatomy, &c. 
By A.L. J. Bayleand H. Holland, Trans- 
lated by Henry Storer. 


A very useful scientific work, developing the 
cellular, vascular, serous, fibrous, cartilaginous, 
osseous, Nervous, and other systems of the human 
body. It contains a vast deal of well-arranged, 
solid information, with little or no extraneous 
matter, and is indispensable to all professional 
men, and, indeed, to every one who is curious 
respecting the structure of the human body. Mr. 
Storer seems to have executed his task well. 


Cromwell, a Poem. 


The poem—a rambling dialogue between Crom. 
well and his favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, 
embracing the whole history of England, we be- 
lieve—though written with the usual shows of poe- 
try, abounding in epithets, figures, involutions, 
and out-of-the-way words, is yet so totally desti- 
tute of vigour, fervour, fancy, music—of any thing, 
in short, to excite, that read it we could not. Bat 
a preface, of some thirty pages, in justification of 
the views the author has taken of Cromwell’s cha- 
racter, will well repay any reader capable of esti. 
mating so sound a piece of discassion; and we 
should, ifour experience of such contradictions were 
not considerable, express our surprise, as others 
will do, that with the judgment and taste displayed 
in his apology, he could commit so capital a blan- 
der as to suppose, as he does, that in thus array- 
ing his thoughts, ‘fhe was putting the subject in 
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as pleasing a dress as he had it in his power to 
supply.” Cromwell rose to distinction by the 
proof of natural powers—by his superiority over 
those who acted with him, and not, as is generally 
represented, by mere cunning and underhand ma- 
neuvring ; or as if, from the first, he had caught 
glimpses of the crown, and was resolved to clutch 
it. The appetite grew by what it fed on ; his de- 
sires rose as the scene developed. His was the 
case of any ambitious and active man. He seized 
upon all opportunities of advancement, and, as a 
rising man, had soon numerous coadjutors and de- 
pendents, The successive steps of his military 
career are all naturally accounted for ; and for the 
rest, it would be difficult to point out how, with 
any regard to his own safety, he could have acted 
otherwise than he did, or at what moment he 
could have relaxed. 


An Introductory Treatise on the Na- 
ture and Properties of Light, and on 
Optical Instruments. By W. M. Higgins, 
of Chatham. 


Mr. Higgins fussily dedicates his book, by per- 
mission, to his Highness of Clarence. If Mr, Hig- 
gins choose to present a copy of his performances 
to any great man, well and good; but what has the 
public to do with this kind of complimentary in- 
tercourse ? Does the name of any great man fur- 
nish to the purchaser any security for a good book ? 
For a good book, the public is the best and only 
patron, and Majesty itself can do nothing for a 
bad one. This treatise on light, however, is a 
very creditable one, well arranged, and popyarly 
exhibited, with as litthe mathematics as the writer 
could well manage with. It embraces not merely 
the common topics of optics, but some of the che- 
mical and electric effects of light, and traces, at 
some length, the history of discoveries in the qua- 
lities of light, and describes and estimates the con- 
flicting theories on its nature. Itis very difficult, 
we know—at least, we see it is seldom done, to 
keep rigidly within the natural limits of a subject ; 
or we might ask for what purpose was introduced 
the chapter on matter and its properties—or Mil- 
ton’s poetical theory of the will-o’the-wisp, on 
which Mr. Higgins himself remarks, “ Though we 
admire the poet’s glowing description, we cannot 
receive his definition?’ Talking of the influence 
of light on vegetables, Mr. Higgins repeats the old 
story of the sunflower’s (Turnsole) following the 
course of the sun from rising to setting; that is, 
keeping its disk turned the whole day towards the 
sun. ‘“* The whole,” says he, ‘“‘is a mystery, nor 
can any theory account for it.” Thisis lacky ; for 
had such a theory been found, controverting the 
fact would have been an idle attempt. Attending 
to some sunflowers this last summer, with a view 
to the alleged fact, we were sadly disappointed to 
observe the dowers looking to any thing, appa- 
rently, rather than the sun, Of six full-blown 
flowers on one root, no two were turning in the 
same direction. So much for the fact, and we 
hope these “ light” philosophers will give them- 
selves no farther trouble on that point. Many 
flowers close their cups at sanset—philosophers, 
Mr. Higvins tells us, consider this analogous with 
sleep in animals, and have accordingly named the 
occurrence, the vigils of plants, This is very odd. 
In alluding to the connexion existing between 
light and magnetism, why does Mr. Higgins notice 
only Morichini’s original observance of the fact, 


and make no reference to the much more decisive 
and complete experiments made by Mrs. Sommer- 
ville, and published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions? The author announces for speedy pubdlica- 
tion a Treatise on Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigono- 
metry, Conic Sections, Differential and Integral 
Calculus, and Astronomy—he has our best wishes 
for success, 


_ Treatise on Atmospherical Electricity, 
including Lightning, Rods, and Para- 
gréles. By J. Murray. 


This little book is by the author of several sinall 
works recently published, of a scientific character. 
Mr. Murray prefaces his work with a very intel- 
ligent and interesting history of electricity, and a 
description of atmospheric phenomena; bat bis 
main object is to enforce a more extensive appli- 
cation of the well-known effects of points in at- 
tracting electricity. In additieu to thunder-rods 
for buildings, he recommends paragreles, which 
imply of course a defeuce against hail—to be ap- 
plied to the protection of fields, possessing valuable 
crops. A very few rods will protect a cousider- 
able space ; ifthe rods be thirty-five feet long, the 
intervals may be one bundred and forty feet ; and, 
if fifty, the intervals may be fuli two hundred feet. 
They are said to be in extensive nse in vineyards 
and corn-fields, in Italy, Switzerland, aud France, 
and are a complete defence, The rod withdraws 
the electricity from the storm cloud, alters its cha- 
racter, and thus prevents the precipitation of hail- 
stones, or fragments of ice. In the precious and 
precarious culture of hops, it seems well worth 
the proprietors’ attention; but our cultivators, of 
all sorts, are sadly afraid of hazardiag expense, 
though this need not be very great—tfive shil- 
lings seems to be the price of the wires. The 
hop has many enemies, but the chief is the aphis. 
Now the presence of the aphis seems to depend 
on some morbid change in the plant; and this 
morbid (if it be morbid) change, in its turn, 
on some atinospheric change. ‘ Where the car- 
case is,”” says Mr. Murray, “ there will be the 
eagles—come a fall of honey dew and forthwith as- 
semble the aphides.””’ The order of events has 
been marked by Mr. Murray over and over again: 
first the atinospheric change —then the honey-dew 
—then the aphides. This atmospheric change the 
author, of course, regards as an electric one; and 
copper wires, fastened to a few of the poles, thus 
forming so many paragreles, might produce a pow- 
erful effect, and act as a counterforte. It is well- 
known to the hop-grower, how suddenly, by a 
change of weather, the aphides, without the aid of 
the lady-birds, disappear—the truth is, their nou. 
rishment has vanished, and their withered and 
bleached exuvie attest the consequence. 


Forrester. A Novel in 3 vols. 


It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
discriminate the different shades of modern novel- 
writing. Authors, who take the same path, are 
often so much alike in feature that we mistake 
one for another, and wonder how we have been 
deceived. Those who would succeed in novel- 
writing should never read novels, but endeavour 
to draw solely upon the mind for every thing. 
Insensibly the tone and style of one writer is taken 
up by another, and the reader gets to complain, at 
last, that novel writers are so much alike, that his 
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wonted modicum of amusement is fearfally cur- 
tailed. We cannot go into an analysis of the plot, 
or attempt todelineate the precise stand to which 
the author of the present volumes is entitled 
among his contemporaries. There is a great deal 
of good-writing, with too little that is forcibly no- 
vel, to be found in the present work. There isa 
great deal te praise, and a great deal to find fault 
with; so that while the power of the writer is 
evident, it is neutralized by the want of startling 
incidents, and that impress which should lift it 
above the mass of similar prodactions. We trust 
the author will not mistrust as, when we say that 
he can do better things; and that what he has done 
here is fully equal to the balk of the works with 
which the press is inundated by talents very in- 
ferior to his, Let him not be discouraged by our 
criticism to try bis hand again. Good and superior 
authorship is only to be attained by repeated ef- 
forts. The present work will well repay the 
reader's pernsal. 


Dr. M‘Crie’s Spanish Reformation. 


This volume completes Dr. M‘Crie’s valuable 
contributions to the History of the Reformation. 
No country in Europe—ltaly nothing like it 
presented more formidable obstractions to the en- 
trance of the offensive doctrines than Spain, 
mainly from the flerceness and alacrity of the In- 
quisition, and the angry determination of Charles 
to crush the arch reformer in the centre and focus 
of his power, Still, very early, though slowly 
and silently, it worked its way, evading the In. 
quisition, and sliding into the very pulpits of the 
cathedral towns, Numerous individuals of emi- 
nence, even Charles's own secretary Valdes, noble 
lords and ladies, partook of the spreading fervour, 
id whole convents were touched with the reform 
ing spirit. Perpetnally on the watch, however, 
as were the agents of the Holy Office, detections 
soon occurred—-the very virtues, the very cele- 
britics of some betrayed themn—-the zeal of others, 
and the indiscretion of friends, while envy and 
jealousy prompted the malignant to make disco. 
veries; and panishments, death, exile, and impri- 
sonment, followed close. One man is represented 
as protected by the bigot Philip himself. But in 
spite of all vigilance and violence, in the year 
1558, when Philip was king by his father’s retire 
ment, this number of concealed Protestants ap. 
pears to have been considerable; scattered over 
an extensive country, loosely connected, and 
meeting by stealth and uncertainty. The aubse- 
quent arrests prove them to have amounted to two 
thousand, and those chiefly of the more cultivated 
classes. The first hint the Inquisitors received of 
the existence of these was from the divines of Phi- 
lip’s Court at Brussels, who bad long marked the 
frequent refugees from Spain settling in Geneva 
and many places in Germany, and who naturally 
concluded there were still more in the same nests, 
These persons by their spies at length heard of 
the despatch of a quantity of heretical books for 
Spain, and of course gave imn.ediate informa. 
tion, This was at the close of the year 1557; 
and the eye of every familiar of the office was 
directed to discover the receiver of the books; 
aud at last, by the treachery of a smith, to 
whom a copy of the New Testament hid been 
shown in confidence, they were traced to the pos- 
eession of John Hernandez. He did not conceal 
bis sentiments or his conduct, but glefied in them, 


and resolute'y resisted all the cruelties inflicted on 
him to force him to a confession of his associates 
and confederates. But at last, by the supersti- 
tious fears of one member of the latent church, and 
the treachery of another, who had once acted as a 
concealed emissary of the Inquisition, and readily 
fell into her old trade, they got possession of the 
secret at Seville. Inquisitors, we know, are paint- 
ed as the very personifications of evil, and their 
contact on this occasion justifies the representa- 
tion, At Valladolid, Jaan Garcia, a goldsmith, 
had been in the habit of summoning the Protes- 
tants to sermon; and aware of the inflnence which 
superstition exerted over the mind of his wife, he 
concealed from her the times and place of their 
assembling. “ Being gained by her confessor, this 
demon in woman's shape,” says Dr. M‘Crie, 
** dogged her husband one night, and having ascer- 
tained the place of meeting, communicated the 
fact to the Inquisition,” &c. Measures were im- 
mediately taken fora general arrest, simultane. 
ously; a rush was made upon the miserable 
wretches at the hour of worship ; and in this man. 
ner, at Seville, were two hundred seized, eighty 
at Valladolid, and a proportionate number in 
other towns of the Inquisition tribunals, Subse- 
quent informatien enabled them to bring up the 
number at Seville and its neighbourhood to eight 
hundred, and few seem to have escaped. 

The punishment of these persons was not imme- 
diately proceeded with; they were subjected to 
successive examinations and tortures, to extract a 
contession of other names, and wear out their pa- 
tience. Some gave way, bat the greater part 
stood firm. It was not till Trinity Sunday of 
1550, that the first auto-da-fe took place at Valla- 
dolid, at which thirty were brought forth—of whom 
sixteen were said to have been reconciled, and 
the other fourteen were relaxed—which means 
were let go,—to the fire, all of them persons distin- 
guished by their rank and connexions, Another 
was held soon after at Seville; and successively, 
at different intervals, at each place, for several 
years. The year 1570 may be fixed upon as the 
period of final sappression. By that time the 
stock on hand was exhausted, and no new crop 
of Protestants sprang up in that withered soil. Of 
all who were burnt in the seventeenth century, 
only two are recorded as Protestants; and of the 
1600 so destroyed in the eighteenth, not one. The 
last burning was at Seville in 1781. 

The volume before us was plainly wanted to 
make up our knowledge of the Reformation, Dr. 
M‘Crie’s diligence and accuracy may be safely 
relied upon. We could have wished for more 
pith and vigour in the sentiment, and spirit in the 
narrative ; but more facts and more fidelity were 
not to be expected. Authorities are not of com- 
mon occurrence. One De Montes, a Spanish re- 
fugee, in 1657, published at Heidelberg a “ Detec- 
tion of the Arts of the Inquisition, and Anecdotes 
of his Protestant Countrymen.”” An Fnglish trans- 
lation of this book added an appendix relative to 
the martyrs of Valladolid, One De Valera, also, 
a refogee of about the same period as De Montes, 
in the body of his writings, cave many anecdotes 
ot his unhappy countrymen, particalarly in his 
book on the Pope and the Mass. This also was 
translated into English in Elizabeth's reign. But 
both these books, though well known in their day, 
appear to have been long forgotten ; for Mosheim 
could tind no better account than Michel Geddes’ 
miserable tract, which he tronslated as the best 
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account of that portion of ecclesiastical history he 
was acquainted with. The great modern authority 
is, of course, Llorente. His critical history of 
the Inquisition, Dr. M‘Crie finds invaluable; and 
he laments, and with reason, that Llorente re- 
ceived no encouragement, not even from English 
Prtoestants, to publish at large the trials of those 
who suffered for the reformed religion in Spain, 
of which, as Secretary of the Inquisition, he had 
got possession. Was this delicacy, considering he 
could not have come fairly by the materials? 


Autographs, by J. G. Nichols. 


Sweeping away with little ceremouy all the 
nonsense that has been written from the time of 
Lavater, about the hand-writing marking the cha- 
racteristics of the writer, till we have some facts 
that show some tendency towards the point, we 
shall readily yield as to the utilities, and even the 
agremens, of such conservatories of autographs as 
the one before us. An autograph may contribute 
to identify documents not only of great private, 
but of great public interest; and the curiosity to 
know something of the manipulations of eminent 
personages is not much more illiberal than to get 
a glance at their features. With these kindly 
feelings we saw this somewhat splendid publica- 
tion with pleasure, and we recommend it to the 
collectors of books, as one of considerable in- 
terest and completeness. The autographs collected 
amount to somewhere about six bundred, and, in 
the terms of the title-page, embrace those of the 
royal, noble, learned, and remarkable personages, 
conspicuons in English history, from the reign of 
Richard Il. to that of Charles IL. ; including, also, 
some illustrious toreigners.” The autographs are 
many of them taken from important Ietters, and 
passages of them are frequently engraved with the 
signatures. The biographical sketches which ac- 
company the signatures are of necessity, and with 
propriety, short, but sufficient for the slight occa- 
sion. Mr. Gough Nichols, the editor, is, we be- 
lieve, the grand-son of the well-known and ever 
indefatigable John Nichols, of happy memory, 
and seems destined to track the same path—as 
very useful one often, though it be neither very 
elevated nor very exciting. 

Collections of autographs to a great extent are 
in the hands of divers virtuosi, and they are often 
in the market and produce great prices; but only 
one book, we believe, before the present, has ap- 
peared in this country, in which autographs form 
the principal subject, and that by one John Thane. 
The work is in three volumes, with portraits and 
antographs under them, generally signatures only. 
A bookseller’s catalogue marksitat25/. In France 
there are many similar productions. 


Memoirs of the Tower of London, com- 
prising historical and descriptive accounts 
of that national fortress and palace, Ac. 
By John Britton and E. W. Brayley. 


This is an interesting work, and was much 
wanted to complete the catalogue of our antiqua- 
rian books of the same class and character. Mr. 
Bayley’s excellent account of the Tower is too 
costly and extensive to be in the hands of every 
one curious about the strong hold of London City 

-the antique witness of scenes of profi'gacy and 
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crime, as well as of loyalty and courtly pageant— 
of feast and revelry. The illustrations are in 
wood, and cut with singular neatness. The porta- 
ble size of the volume, which no one should visit 
the Tower and not carry in his hand, is a great 
recommendation. All the historical facts are re- 
gularly arranged, and easy of reference. The 
blunders and fooleries of the Tower guides are 
exposed. The curious visitor has only to possess 
a common share of sagacity to discover himself 
the scenes, and recall on the spot those associa- 
tions, which are so impressive on the mind, and 
thus excite those feelings to which men of the 
coarsest nature can hardly be said to be strangers. 
This little work, we predict, will meet merited 
success, 


Remarks on the civil disabilities of 
British Jews. By Francis Henry Gold- 
smid. 


It will be infirred, and with trath, from the 

well-known name affixed to this pamphlet, that 
the writer’s “remarks” are conceived in the 
shape of a plea for those to whom they relate. 
But, if an interested party, he is only thereby the 
more entitled to speak on the subject of relief, in 
a case where the propriety of relief is acquiesced 
in (as we think it may be safely said) by an im- 
mense majority of all who exercise any reflection 
on the matter. Availing himself of this unques- 
tionable right to the statement of grievances, Mr. 
Goldsmid has now offered to the public a simple 
and sensible exposition of the claims possessed by 
the community of which he is a member, to ex- 
oneration from those restrictions which have op- 
pressed them ever since their first settlement in 
this country. These claims he rests on the past 
conduct of the Jewish class itself, exemplified ge- 
nerally in their loyalty and love of order, and 
particularly in the two remarkable facts, “ that the 
Jews never attempt to make a single convert,”’—— 
and that “during their residence in England, 
which has now lasted nearly two centuries, not a 
single instance has occurred where one of that per- 
suasion has been, I donot say guilty, but even sus- 
pected of any offence against the State ;’—and 
again on the total absence of hazard, politically, 
from so humble a numerical force as that of the 
party to be relieved ;—as well as, finally, on the 
rational expectations of vast moral benefit to be 
experienced by the claimants through the indul- 
gence sought. The writer shows both candour and 
good temper in the course of his arguments. We 
subjoin the appeal with which he concludes :— 
, ** Every member of a large community, thongh 
degraded by law, enjoys at least whatever comfort 
he can derive from the sympathy of many bro- 
thers in misfortune, But whither shall the Jew 
look for consolation? Among one thousand of his 
countrymen he will see that he alone is marked 
with the badge of dishonour; that all others are 
free to follow those paths of creditable ambition 
Which against him alone are closed—lI trust I need 
not say, for ever. These, Christians, are the cir- 
oumstances which the Jew believes to be as use- 
less to you as they are fertile in evil for him. 
These, therefore, are the circumstances which he 
implores you to alter. Surely you will not, you 
cannot, reject his entreaty,”’ 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE PANTOMIMES. 

** Look bere upon this picture, and on 
this,” is the invitation which the two great 
theatres now, by their double-breasted 
bills, hold out tothe lovers of pantomime. 
Instead of a brisk succession of tricks, 
changes, thumps, jumps, and petty larce- 
nies, we have groves, icebergs, temples, 
palaces, ruins, fairy cities, lakes sacred 
to royal diversion, and a cataract with 
thirty tans of undissembled water! No 
more of “ bloody noses and crack’d 
crowns ;”’ no more feats of pudding-eat- 
ing, or picking pockets ; Pantaloon’s nose 
hangs unpulled; Harlequin has sobered 
down into a discreet showman; and Co- 
lumbine, with her spangled petticoat, is 
only the girl outside the caravan who in- 
vites the passengers to feast their eyes on 
its wonders. For ourselves, we ** don’t 
care,” as the naughty boys in the spell- 
ing-book say; we never bad any violent 
passion for the practical jests of panto- 
mime; aud, therefore, we look with more 
charity than some of our sentimental con- 
temporaries on the splendid sins of Messrs. 
Roberts and Stanfield. Neither Panto- 
mime, this year, has much to boast, ex- 
cept its pictures. To make out the story of 
the introductory scenes of the Drury-lane 
pageantry, called ** Harlequin Jack in 
the Box, or the Princess of the Hidden 
Island,”’ is beyoud all analytical power ; 
it is as if the cross-reading of a fairy tale 
and nursery horn-book should be painted ; 
but it has two very amiable Brobdignagian 
figures, and a young scion of giant royal- 
ty, whose wayward tricks are an amusing 
amplification of its diminutive prototypes 
abroad. As to fun, there is scarcely any, 
excepta dance of fishes, and three scenes 
in which young Wieland plays three dif- 
ferent parts with extraordinary cleverness. 
He is first the great baby, sitting up at 
dinner, and playing a bundred antics at 
once infantine and regal; next he appears 
in dirty corderoy trowsers buttoned over 
a greasy jacket, asa great lubberly school- 
bov—a prodigious piece of unpleasant 
truth—in which his manner of stripping 
up his sleeves, and dealing out his fists 
with impotent self-will, evinces singular 
power of observation and mimickry ; 
last, he and Chikini, joined together, 
dance a ludicrons dance as the Siamese 
boys, in which a similitude of that pain- 
ful monstrosity is turned to favour, and if 
not ** to prettiness,’’ to fun. The rest is 
all scenery—and certainly, if not the most 
wonderful, beyond comparison the most 
delicious ever exhibited on the stage. 
Stantfield’s moving picture of Windsor, 
Eton, and Virginia Water, is a succession 


of views of the freshest grass, trees, banks, 
and water—seen under every variety of 
light—** from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve, a summer's day.’ There is 
a clump of tall trees touched by the west- 
ern sun, and a reach of the ‘Thames, full 
and clear between its verdant banks, 
which are as like Nature as a description 
of Sir Walter Scott or Miss Mitford. To 
these succeed the more garish voluptuous- 
ness of the Virginia Water, with its sketch 
from the highest life,in which the shoulders 
and hat of a stout gentleman seated in a 
boat throw the audience into a paroxysm 
of rapture, which shows how groundless 
those apprehensions were which led Mr. 
Alexander **‘ to give that fatal privy coun- 
sel which withheld the royal countenance 
from the theatres !” 

At Covent-Garden, the opening of the 
pantomime-—embodying the tragical death 
of poor Cock Robin by the archery of the 
wicked Sparrow—would be very good if it 
were not unaccountably mixed up with 
mythological trash about Vulcan and Ve- 
nus. The murder itself we have so often 
shuddered at, is very neatly conducted, 
for master Sparrow is a genteel assassin ; 
the Fish catches the blood, like a mute 
policeman, ‘* in his little dish ;” the Bull 
tolls the bell with appropriate gravity ; 
and the funeral procession, with the re- 
verend Rook at its head, is duly impres- 
sive. Nor must we omit to praise the decu- 
rum of the Court of Birds sitting in judg- 
ment on the meek murderer, and taking 
care that ** the ceremony of conviction is 
decently performed upon him.”’ But here 
our praise must end ;—for no sooner does 
the star of Venus gradually advance and 
expand, as stars do on the stage, than the 
dull business of harlequinade begins. Ex- 
cept the sticking up of the Clown against 
the wall as the Spread Eagle, there is 
hardly an attempt at joke, aud so litule 
dancing, that, in case of need, the good- 
humoured stage-manager, Bartley, might 
go on for Harlequin. Here is a diorama, 
too, by Roberts, but woefully inferior to 
that of Stanfield at Drury-lane. It is very 
poor in point of execution, and, were it 
better, its subject—a voyage to the North 
Pole—is sadly out of season this Christ- 
mas, When the North Pole bas come in 
chilling reality to us! The only pleasant 
fiction connected with this pantomime is 
to be found in the play-bills, which an- 
nounce that ‘* it is received with as great 
applause as any ever produced at this 
theatre ;”’ which, recollecting many glo- 


rious pantomimes at this house, and none 
so little applauded, we are ready to admit 
is aS poetical an announcement as ever 
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appeared in the daily chronicles of this or 
of any house. But the truth is, that Miss 
Kemble’s success is so brilliant as to ren- 
der the attraction of the pantomime al- 
most superfluous on the nights of her per- 
formance ; and we suspect the empty 
benches of the other evenings, which tell 
so eloquently of her importance, have 
some excuse in the eyes most interested 
to explore them. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Mr. Kean has given his most perfect re- 
presentation, Shylock, with as great effect 
as ever. Of all his parts, it is not only 
the most complete in itself, but the least 
affected by time and circumstauce, and 
has in it more of poetic relief, and more of 
characteristic and individual traits, than 
any other which be performs. How easy 
and agreeable is bis narration, leaning on 
his staff, of the pious fraud of Jacob! 
How prideful his allusions to the old glo- 
ries of his race, on which bis mind dwells 
as a relief from its personal wrongs and 
ferocious passions! What a spirit of stern 
and solemn, though wild, justice is there 
in his delivery of that noblest vindication 
of human uature, beginning ‘* Hath not a 
Jew eyes!’ How fine the attempt to 
image Jessica ** dead at his feet, with the 
jewels in her ear!’ and how finer the 
breaking off in sobs and tears! ‘There is 
nothing on the stage comparable in force, 
discrimination, and refinement,— either 
as an entire picture, or full of exquisite 
touches,—to this performance, which is 
throughout masterly. Miss Phillips is a 
charming Portia, and speaks the famous 
description of mercy more impressively, 
and with finer discrimination, than we 
ever heard it read or spoken. Cvoper is 
a sensible and graceful Bassanio; but we 
must recommend him to give a little touch 
of rapture on finding he has won the lady ; 
for, at present, he seems so marvellously 
insensible to the charms of Miss Phillips, 
who stands waiting his pleasure like an 
angel, that he provekes every bachelor in 
the house to exclaim with Sir Anthony 
Absolute,—** 1’il_ marry her myself!” 
Miss Betts seems to think herself much 
too fine a singer for the Jew’s daughter ; 
and we are entirely of her opinion. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Murphy’s tragedy, called ‘‘ The Gre- 
cian Daughter,” has been revived, not, 
we presume, for its own merits, but to 
give Miss Kemble an opportunity of play- 
ing the part of the heroine, which Miss 
O’Neil and Mrs. Siddons, in their turns, 
condescended to perform. There are, 
undoubtedly, situations in which the ac- 
tress who plays Euphrasia may produce 
considerable effect ; but, except in this 
respect, the play is utterly worthless. It 
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is a frigid common-place, erected on a 
disgusting basis. The incident of a daugh- 
ter sustaining her father’s life by the means 
which Nature intended for the support of 
her offspring, is physically unpleasant, 
and not morally great ; for it implies no 
sacrifice whatever in the daughter, except 
that of taste, which was rightly made by 
her, but is needlessly exacted from the 
audience. And to drag such a subject 
forward—to write fine verses on it—and 
build on it a tragedy, in which the act is 
to be performed almost in view of the au- 
dience, is an extraordinary perversion of 
feeling, which should have been chastised 
by the bisses of the spectators whom it 
first was permitted to sicken. In point of 
writing, the play is the feeblest and most 
inane which has survived its own bad age. 
It has not the rapid action of * Venice 
Preserved ;"" nor the smoothness and phi- 
losophical dignity of ‘* Cato;” nor the 
stately music of ** The Revenge;"’ nor the 
hot rants of ** Alexander ;”’ nor the pa- 
triotic declamation of ** Tamerlane ;”— 
but, excepting a few melodramatic contri- 
vances, is only bad, bald, blank verse, 
put into the months of people with Greek 
names and ** no characters at all.” Talk 
of the decline of the tragic drama indeed ! 
It has declined, no doubt, since the days 
of its brief Elizabethan glory; but it has 
risen greatly since the days when ‘* The 
Grecian Daughter” was first endured ! 
There is more dramatic power, more pas- 
sion, more beauty, more truth, in almost 
any one sceneof **Virginius,”’ or“ Rienzi,” 
than in the whole of this long play. In 
Miss Kemble’s part, there are no oppor- 
tunities for those bursts of passion which 
electrified us in her Belvidera and Juliet, 
but there is scope for bold, free, majestic 
action—more, perhaps, than in either of 
those, from the more masculine outline of 
the part—and of this she gave some very 
picturesque specimens. There is one 
scene, trumpery enough in itself, to which 
her silent acting imparted extraordinary 
interest—where Philotas, in the presence 
of Euphrasia, gives a fictitious account of 
the death and burial of her father, to pre- 
vent the tyrant Dionysius from discover- 
ing his retreat. Her face and gestures 
indicated most eloquently, first, grief— 
then doubt and eager interest—then joy 
and gratitude; so that the effect of the 
story, and the gradual discovery of its 
true meaning, might all be traced in her 
features ; and, on the departure of Diony- 
sius, she ran and threw herself at the feet 
of Philotas with the most touching ex- 
pression of thankfulness; for all which 
we have to thank Miss Kemble, and not 
Mr. Murphy. The manner, also, in which 
she conducted the somewhat unfeminine 
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part assigned to ber in the catastrophe— 
that of stabbing the tyrant—was finely 
conceived ; she gave the fatal stroke, as if 
by sudden and irresistible impulse, and 
then, as though instantly conscious of its 
unsuitableness to her sex, however just 
and necessary in itself, covered her face 
with her robe. She commanded as much 
applause by this as by either of her pre- 
vious efforts; but we do not believe she 
will repeat it as often. Mr. C. Kemble’s 
Evander, the old man nurtured by his 
child, was clever, but overcharged and 
disagreeable. His acting is so essentially 
youthful, that a representation of old age 
by him is almost necessarily a caricature. 
His hands shook all the evening like those 
of a man with the palsy, or like Miss 
Kelly’s when she is overacting terror, 
while his lower limbs seemed built for 
half a century ; 
** And his big manly voice, 

Turning again to childish treble, piped 

And whistled in the sound.” 
Such dotage as he imperfectly repre- 
sented is wholly unfit for scenic exhibi- 
tion, and quite iaconsistent with the burst 
of martial ardour with which he diversifies 
its drivellings. And what interest can an 
audience take in the protracted life and 
restored kingdom of such a poor old man? 
Who would wish to see him pilloried ona 
throne, when be should be lulled gently 
into the repose of the grave? Who so 
madly enamoured of legitimacy, as to 
wish to see a sceptre committed to such 
palsied hands? ‘Ihe other actors had no- 
thing to do wortby of note. Mr. G. Ben- 
nett trod the stage well as Dionysius, and 
ranted with emphasis; and Mr. Warde did 
not grace the rough verse by his elocution. 
Mr. Young would have melted it into one 
fine harmony, and bave betrayed the ear 
into admiration; but Mr. Warde did it 
rigid justice. 

A piece in two acts, denominated a 
** Petite Comedy,” has been produced here 
with considerable applause, though, as it 
is acted on the nights when Miss Kemble 
does not appear, it draws very melancholy- 
looking houses. Why it should be called 
a ** petite comedy” we know not, except 
in compliment to Mr. Keeley, who is a 
** petite comedy” in himself; for the 
piece, as far as it is good for any thing, is 
extremely broad farce. The cream of its 
jest consists in this neat duodecimo of fun 
allowing himself to be stuck on a pedestal, 
whence a painted statue of a reaper had 
just been expelled, and there overhearing 
a suSpicious dialogue between his intended 
bride and a young officer, in which situa- 
tion he ‘* cannot quite forget himself to 
stone ;” and his involuntary movements 
of vexation, and awkward attempts at ri- 


gidity, are irresistibly laughable, but hard- 
ly belong to comedy. What would Lord 
Glengall say to this appropriation of a 
title which he has condescended to take 
under bis high protection? For the rest 
of the piece—in which a rakish officer per- 
sists in patronising the penchant of a young 
soldier for his own wife, under the belief 
that he only intends to seduce an orphan 
girl, and in which that orphan girl, after 
agreeing to marry Mr. Keeiey, the Corpo- 
ral, wios the hand of a Count, whom she 
secretly loves, by virtuously telling a fib 
—we cannot say much, except as its ap- 
proval exemplifies the morals of an age 
which is shocked at the ‘** Beaux Strata- 
gem,” and insists on a ‘* Family Shak- 
speare.”’ Letus not forget, however, that 
there is a very ingenious scene, in which 
a square in Vienna is gradually lighted 
up, and the effect of a party dancing in a 
range of rooms is shown admirably through 
the windows ; nor that Mrs. Gibbs is a 
milliner, all furbelow and fuss. The man- 
ner of this lady among her fair appren- 
tices—especially when she checks them, 
** Ladies! ladies!'’’—is formidably real ; 
but we admire her less when she woos 
Mr. Keeley, and see nothing which he bas 
done to deserve her. 

There has also been a farce produced 
here, called ** The Phrenologists,” from 
the pen of Mr. Wade, the author of an 
elegant but feeble play called ** Woman’s 
Love,” which had a brief success last sea- 
son, and of a tragedy, of which report 
speaks well, and which is postponed till 
next year. This farce has the merit of 
a decided object—the ridicule of a prevail- 
ing notion—but we fear its failure to pro- 
duce any decided effect, shows that the 
follies of the day are not sufficiently rich 
to supply materials for farce. The truth 
is, that mere literary or philosophical 
fooleries are not substantial enough for an 
embodied joke; and that philosophy can 
no more make a Munden than a Juliet. 
There is some neat writing in thia farce, 
and some very coarse allusions unjusti- 
fiably put into female lips; but there is 
little to make one happy. One of the in- 
cidents, the locking up a gentleman who 
is in his perfect senses as a madman, has 
been reprehended by us before now as im- 
proper on the stage; and really in these 
days of mad doctors’ ‘‘ delusive fancies,”’ 
as Mr. Brougham calls them, such a cir- 
cumstance is no laugbing matter! Let 
our dramatic authors look to it. If steal- 
ing stale misanthropy from Lord Byron, 
and spouting what was so pleasantly de- 
nominated ‘* Hamlet's soliloquy to the 
players,” be proofs of insanity, the Lord 
Chancellor have mercy upon them ! 
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FINE ARTS. 


Cottingham’s Henry the Seventh's Chapel. 
—It is now many years since the atten- 
tion of the Board of Works and the Go- 
vernment was called, by the public voice, 
as well as by the representations of its 
officers, to the decayed state of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and particularly to that part 
of it called Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
For nearly a century, its various and 
manifold beauties had been crumbling 
into the dust of the soft Caen stone with 
which it is built; its elaborate tracery, 
its elegant minarets and pinnacles, its 
graceful archivaults, and its grotesque 
statuary, were literally melting away be- 
fore our eyes, and a very short period 
would have seen the detail of this vene- 
rable work of our ancestors so far de- 
cayed, that any thing like a correct resto- 
ration would have been readered nearly 
impossible to the most acute and indus- 
trious investigation of its remains. Fortu- 
nately, in spite of the then active engage- 
ments of our Government in a war which 
occupied all their attention, and required 
all their funds, the situation of this mag- 
nificent relic of the industry and genius 
of our forefathers was not neglected ; 
means were taken for its preservation ; 
artists employed to make detail. drawings 
of the few mouldings and ornaments which 
still remained uninjured ; and the gratify- 
ing result has been the complete restora- 
tion of one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the florid Gothic that our country 
possesses, in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
Had such a work as that of Mr Cotting- 
ham’s, which is now before us, been in 
existence at that period, the task of resto- 
ration would not only have been easy, but 
the result would have been perfect; and 
the world will now have to thank this in- 
genious author for having, by bis present 
labours, furnished such correct materials, 
that any future dilapidation will be easily 
restored by the means of the elaborate and 
correct details which Mr. Cottingham has 
given us in his present publication. 

It happened, fortunately for this branch 
of art, that the house in which Mr. Cot- 
tingham spent his early years possessed 
some specimens of old English architec- 
ture, that early attracted his attention to 
a subject which he has since pursued with 
so much meritorious perseverance, and so 
much merited success. At that period he 
began collecting specimens of mouldings, 
and other characteristics of this style of 
architecture. He studied its detail; he 
made himself acquainted with all its va- 
rieties, and devoted a great portion of his 
time, and, we believe, no trifling expense, 
to make himself complete master of his 
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subject. The result of this perseverance 
is, that he has become completely conver- 
sant, not only with this general style of 
architecture, but also w:th its gradual 
progress. He can adapt his own designs 
to all the different periods; and in resto- 
ration, never falls into the error of min- 
gling the style of different eras of his art. 

To accomplish this knowledge has re- 
quired much time and attention, and in 
his collection in the Waterloo Road, which 
is well worthy the inspection of the archi- 
tect and the antiquary, Mr. Cottingham 
has formed a kind of grammar of Gothic 
architecture, which renders him more fit, 
than any other person, for the tasks which 
he undertakes. In several previous works 
he has opened these stores to the public, and 
has been of essential service to the art by 
his publications. 

To an artist so discriminating in his 
subjects, and so much in love with this 
peculiar branch of his art, Henry the Se- 
venth’s Chapel held out a rich field for 
his exertions—not only splendid in the 
architectural specimens which it presented 
to his pencil, but splendid as to its utility 
and its result. lt had been proved that 
time might decay the various mouldings 
to such a degree as to render restoration 
difficult ; and Mr. Cottingham determined, 
by the accuracy of his work and the ex- 
cellence of its execution, to cheat time of 
its privilege. 

By dint of labour and perseverance, 
added to his knowledge on the subject, he 
has, therefore, completely succeeded in 
this endeavour, in the splendid series of 
engravings which he bas now laid before 
the public; and in which are embraced 
every drawing necessary to the rebuilding, 
if this magnificent structure should ever 
be destroyed either by time or accident. 
We have complete elevations and sections, 
showing the exterior and interior building 
as a whole; and we have detailed work- 
ing drawings of every moulding, from the 
pinnacles of the minarets down to the 
decorations of the stalls. The whole of 
the elaborated traceries of the ceiling are 
shown with a minuteness and accuracy 
that would enable its restoration by any 
common workman; while similar correct- 
ness characterizes the mullions of the 
windows; the mouldings of doors and ar- 
chivaults, and, indeed, every representa- 
tion of this most elaborate detail of one 
of the finest remains that the world exhi- 
bits of the florid Gothic. 

In addition to this, Mr. Cottingham has 
prefixed a short essay on the history of the 
architecture, in the developement of which 
he has bestowed so much labour and pains, 
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and in which he distinguishes the different 
eras of this style of building with great 
discrimination. He divides these eras in- 
to three—the first commencing with King 
John, in the year 1200, and finishing with 
Henry IIL. in 1272; during which period 
a degree of excitement and emulation ex- 
isted amongst the great ecclesiastical pre- 
lates, which induced them to alter or re- 
build a vast number of cathedrals, colle- 
giate and parochial churches, throughout 
the kingdom. ‘‘ The artificers,’” Mr. Cot- 
tingham says, ‘* had now become masters 
of the geometrical principles of the new 
style, and had formed themselves into a 
fraternity of operatives, under the deno- 
mination of Free Masons, who travelled 
from one nation to another wherever there 
were churches to build; This will account 
for the remarkable coincidence and cha- 
racter maintained throughout the pointed 
style of architecture.” 

The second class, into which Mr. Cot- 
tingham divides this style of architecture, 
may be dated from the reign of Edward L. 
in 1272, to the end of the reign of Ed- 
ward lll. in 1377. ‘* This,” our author 
says, ** may truly be termed the glorious 
era of church architecture.” 

In his admiration of the architecture of 
this period, when certainly so much was 
done to improve the art, and to produce 
specimens which no period since has been 
enabled to imitate successfully, Mr. Cot- 
tingham is naturally enough led into the 
defence of those to whom we owe these 
superb structures, which are, as he says, 
** beautiful in composition, durable in ma- 
terial, and solid in execution.”’ ‘* There- 
fore,’’ he continues, “ let us pause before 
we call the ecclesiastics of those days 
a race of selfish recluses ;"° where bad 
been those glorious structures if the par- 
simonious hand of modern refinement had 
lain the foundation ? where the stately 
coluains, if raised with imitation marble, 
or the delicate ornaments, if made of mo- 
dern plaster ? 

The third class into which Mr. Cotting- 
ham divides this style of architecture, be 
dates from the beginuing of the reign of 
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Richard If. in 1377, and finishes it with 
that of Henry VII. in 1509. The most 
splendid specimen of this class is certainly 
the subject of the present work. 

Such is the general outline of the Essay 
on Gothic Architecture, which precedes a 
series of engravings of the details of Hen- 
ry the Seveath’s Chapel, which are highly 
creditable to the taste, the perseverance, 
and the industry of Mr. Cottingham ; and 
we congratulate the architect and the an- 
tiquary upon the publication of a work so 
generally useful, and at the same time so 
ornamental to the graphic literature of 
our country. 

The Golden Lyre—This elegant speci- 
men of art has made its annual appear- 
ance again, containing extracts from the 
poets of England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. It is a beautiful example of 
the progress of the art of typography ina 
line of fancy which we are convinced 
might be followed up in more useful 
works; the gold letters being far more 
imperishable than those of common print- 
ing-ink. It is a pretty article for the 
table of the boudoir. 

Antiquities of British Cities —This very 
fine work has reached its Pourth Number, 
and the etchings are as beautifully exe- 
cuted as before. Mr. Britton deserves 
ample patronage for beginning it, and we 
only lament that his plan was not a hun- 
dred times more extended. It is a work 
that should be continued, at proper inter- 
vals, for many years, to record monu- 
ments of British antiquity that are fast 
falling to decay. Cheap, beautiful, and 
accurate, they cannot be too highly esti- 
mated by lovers of the olden time and its 
hoary relicks. The views in Peterbo- 
rough, the Cross at Winchester, and the 
city from the east, with the Friars’-street, 
are very picturesque, and well executed. 
Salisbury, the same, of which there are 
three engravings. Christ-church Gate- 
house, Canterbury, is one of Le Keux’s 
best works; and the antiquities in Coven- 
try deserve high encomium. Once more 
we recommend most cordially this work 
to the attention of our readers. 





VARIETIES. 


Literary Union.—This body has increased 
to nearly five hundred members. A por- 
tion of the house in Waterloo-place is al- 
ready opened, and regularly attended by 
the Society. The objects of the Literary 
Unioo are extensive, and will be of singu- 
lar utility to all who are attached to men- 
tal pursuits, or to the company of literary 
men and artists. A library, a museum, 


soirées, and branch clubs, are among the 
objects contemplated in the scheme ; which 
is notconfined merely to eating, drinking, 
and reading newspapers. A little time 
will develope its objects, and show it to 
be of the highest importance to the classes 
which it more immediately embraces. 
Viscount Torrington, John Gibson Lock- 
hart, Esq. T. Barnes, Esq. and Sir George 
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Staunton, Bart. have been added to the 
committee. 

Royal Society. —Davies Gilbert, Esq. in 
the chair. The second part of Mr. Fara- 
day’s paper, ‘‘On the manufacture of glass 
for optical purposes,” was read, W. G. 
Meredith, Esq. M.A. of Oxford, and J. L. 
Knight, one of his Majesty’s Counsel were 
proposed. On the table were placed re- 
ports on M.Rifaud’s Egyptian collections ; 
the sixteenth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches; the new part of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Memoirs; Dr. Robinson's 
Armagh Astronomical Observations; the 
Fables of Pilpay, io Persian, lithographed, 
for the Native Education Society, Bom- 
bay, presented by the East India Compa- 
ny; the new volume of the Turin Me- 
moirs ; eight numbers of the National 
Portrait Gallery of Hlustrious and Emi- 
nent Personages of the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry; and a variety of other works of lite- 
rature and art. The following is Mr. 
Lioyd’s account of the levellings carried 
on across the Isthmus of Panama, lo as- 
certain the relative height of the Pacific 
Ocean at Panama, and of the Atlantic at 
the mouth of the river Chagres; accompa- 
nied by geographical and topographical no- 
tices on the Isthmusof Panama. The au- 
thor having received from General Bolivar 
a special commission to survey the Isthinus 
of Panama, with the view of ascertaining 
the most eligible line of communication 
between the two seas, arrived at Panama 
in March 1828. Here he was joined by 
Captain Falmarc, a Swedish officer of en- 
gineers in the Columbian service. Anx- 
ious to lose no time in the prosecution of 
their objects, they proceeded, on the 5th 
of May, to commence their operations ; 
resolving not to be deterred by the diffi- 
culties likely to arise from the rainy sea- 
son, which had just set in, from personal 
privations, and even from the dangers to 
which they might expose their health. 
Their line of survey commenced at Pana- 
ma, and was continued along the old road 
to Porto Velo, till it came to the bed of 
the Chagres, a river which falls into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The greatest height 
passed over in this line was 6335°32 feet 
above the level of high water at Panama. 
Their constitutions were now beginning to 
suffer from the continued exposure to rain ; 
and they therefore determined, after 
buildiug a secure station on the banks of 
the Chagres, to defer all future operations 
till the ensuing year, when the dry season 
Should commence, On the 7th of Febru- 
ary, 1829, they resumed their labours, 
carrying on their levels from a point of 
the river below their former station, and 
192-55 feet above high-water mark at Pa- 
nama, alung the course of the river, toa 
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place distant about twelve miles from its 
mouth, called La Braja, where the water 
in dry seasons is very brackish, and from 
which there is no perceptible current to 
the sea. The result of this survey fixes 
the mean height of the Pacific at Panama 
at 352 feet above the Atlantic at Chagres. 
Between the extremes of elevation and de- 
pression of the general tides in the Pacific 
at Panama, there is a difference of 27°44 
feet ; but the mean difference at the usual 
spring-tides is 21:22. At Chagres, this 
difference is only 1°16 feet, and is the 
same at all seasons of the year. Hence 
it follows, that at high-water, the time of 
which is nearly the same on both sides of 
the isthmus, the Pacific is raised at mean 
tides 10°61 feet, and the Atlantic 0°58 feet, 
above their respective mean levels, giving 
to the former an elevation above the lat- 
ter of 13°55 feet. At low water, both seas 
being below their respective mean levels, 
by the same quantities as before stated, 
the Pacific will be lower than the Atlantic 
by 6°51 feet; so that thus, in the course 
of every interval from one bigh tide to the 
succeeding one, the level of the Pacific is 
at first higher, then equal, and afterwards 
lower than the Atlantic; and then again 
passing back by the same steps in regain- 
ing its former elevation as the tide re- 
turns. 

Society of Arts. —The evening illustra- 
tions were lately recommenced, by a pa- 
per ** On the art of etching and engrav- 
ing,” by the Secretary, Mr. Aikin. .He 
first gave a short, general view of the 
principal eras of improvement by which 
this art has attained its present state ; 
from the first rude attempt of Tomaso 
Finiguerra, the Florentine carver in me- 
tal, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, to the invention of biting-in, or 
etching, in 1530; of re-biting, about the 
latter end of the last century ; aud of ma- 
chine-engraving, which has arisen and 
been pertected in our own times, having 
originated in the rare combination of ma- 
thematical knowledge and of fine art 
which distinguished the late Wilson Low. 
ry- The Secretary then proceeded to de- 
tail those several processes by which a 
copper-plate is etched and engraved, as 
well as the circumstances by which the 
success of the artist is affected, indepen- 
dently of his own skill. He commenced 
with the copper, and showed at some 
length the advantages to be derived from 
employing this metal in a state of purity, 
both as it affected the texture of the plate 
and the action of the aquafortis; he de- 
scribed the injury which a plate receives 
from excessive hammering, and the mode 
by which it is prepared for the use of the 
engraver, He next treated of the ground 
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which is laid on the surface of the plate 
previous to the application of the etching- 
needle; described the hard ground used 
by the old masters, and the soft ground 
which at present has superseded it. The 
different methods of reducing or tracing 
the design intended to be engraved, and 
of transferring that tracing to the surface 
of the etching-ground, were next de- 
scribed. The process of biting-in, or cor- 
roding, was then made the subject of re- 
marks. Pure nitric acid, properly diluted 
with water, he stated, was the best men- 
struum for corroding the copper with; 
and be mentioned the chemical tests by 
which the purity of the acid is ascertain- 
ed. The delicate process of re-biting, to 
which modern artists are indebted for the 
extreme beauty and precision of their 
etchings, was next adverted to; and the 
practical part of the subject was concluded 
by an account of the process of knocking- 
up, whereby errors are cut out of the 
copper, and the part brought up to an 
equality with the rest. 

Society of Antiquaries. — The principal 
communication made to the Society at the 
last meeting but one was by Mr. Madden, of 
a journal which gave a partisan description 
of the state of Lincolnshire, and adjacent 

arts, during the short-lived effort of the 
farl of Northumberland to place the 
crown of HenoryVIII. on the head of Lady 
Jane Grey; and on the last meeting, Mr. 
Amyot in the chair, a paper by Mr. Crof- 
ton Croker was read, respecting some 
subterranean chambers on Mr. Cummins’ 
farm at Garranes, in the south of Ireland; 
and which concluded by a letter from Mr. 
O'Callaghan Newenham, giving an ac- 
count of numerous chambers similarly 
constructed in the neighbourhood of Fer- 
moy. The continuation of Mr. Madden’s 
paper was also read. 

Linnean Society.—Aylmer B. Lambert, 
Esq. inthe chair. A paper was lately read 
by E. Foster, Esq. one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Society, being an account 
of the Vicia angustifolia of the English 
Flora, or wildtare. In hiscommunication, 
the scientific author, in a very satisfac- 
tory manner, made it appear evident that 
two different species had heretofore been 
confounded together and classed under 
the same appellative: he proposes, as a 
distinguishing name, that of Vicia bar- 
bartii. Nothing took place at this meet- 
ing requiring farther notice. 

London Phrenological Society. —At the 
last meeting, a review, by Dr. Epps, of an 
article on phrenology, in the eighth num- 
ber of the Foreign Review, was read. 
Casts of the heads of Burke and Hare were 
laid upon the table, in order to contro- 
vert the assertions made in the late pam- 
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phiet of Mr. Stone; and Dr.Wright point- 
ed out to the visitors the accordance of 
the developement of the heads of these 
notorious criminals with their well-known 
characters. 

Medico- Botanical Society. — Earl Stan- 
hope, on a late occasion, recapitulated the 
charges which he brought forward at the 
last meeting against Mr. Frost, the founder 
of the society; viz. that Mr. Frost had 
offered money to the porter of the house, 
requesting him to turn off the gas, in or- 
der that the business might be brought to 
a speedy termination. The porter, in the 
midst of his evidence, swooned, and was 
carried out of the meeting room. The 
charge was not prosecuted farther. Mr. 
Frost characterised the proceedings of the 
former evening as illegal, more especially 
as many Fellows of the Society could not 
vote, there being a deficiency of balls; 
consequently the resolution carried at 
last meeting was rendered null and void. 
At the close of his defence, Mr. Frost 
took his leave, carrying under his arm 
the box containing the Society’s papers. 
About midnight, the meeting broke up, 
on an understanding that a motion, 
doing away with the office of director, 
should be brought forward at the anni- 
versary meeting, which it was, and the 
office abandoned accordingly—during a 
Scene most disgraceful to all parties con- 
cerned, if the interest of science be the 
object of the Institution. 

A beautiful liquid Green.—Take a pound 
of verdigris and half a pound of white 
tartar in powder, mix them well together, 
and soak them during one night in two 
pints of strong vinegar, which are to be 
boiled uutil the quantity is diminished 
one-half. When it has been left for two 
days, pour it into a glass bottle, or filter 
it.—Journal des Connaissances Usuelles. 

Virtu.—Mr. Joseph Sams, of Darling- 
ton, is now on his return from a very ex- 
tensive journey, in search of rarities con- 
nected with literature and the arts, which 
has occupied upwards of three years; in 
which he has visited Italy, Sicily, Egypt, 
Palestine, Turkey, the Greek Islands, &c. 
He has succeeded in making a very ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of the an- 
tiquities of Egypt; also, of ancient Greek 
and other coins, minerals of Sicily, &c. ; 
manuscripts, and printed books of great 
value, fine paintings, and engravings, and 
varivus other articles, too numerous to 
mention. This splendid collection will, 
it is expected, in the early part of next 
spring, claim the attention of the literary 
world. 

African Expedition. — Two brothers, 
named Lander, one of them the servant 
of Captain Clupperton, lately sailed in the 
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merchant brig Alert from Spithead, for 
the western coast of Africa; they are na- 
tives of Truro. They take with them a 
letter from the Secretary of State, ad- 
dressed under a flying sea! to the captain 
of the first King’s ship they may chance 
to fall in with after leaving the Alert, 
which is destined for Cape Coast Castle. 
The orders in this letter are to convey the 
travellers to Badagry, and to introduce 
them, in the name of our Sovereign, to 
Adolee, the king of that country, as per- 
sons in whose welfare the British Govern- 
ment feel the most particular interest. 
From thence, we understand, they will 
proceed to Katunga, the capital of Yoliba, 
and then to Boussa (where Mungo Park 
was lost), with the intention of tracing 
the river Niger to its termination. Should 
the Niger be found to flow into the Bight 
of Benin, the Messrs. Lander are to re- 
turn by that route; but should it be found 
to flow to the eastward, into the Lake 
Tschadah Bornou, they are to return over 
the Great Desert to Tripoli, by way of 
Fezzan. The Portsmouth Herald states, 
in addition to these particulars, that the 
** young men themselves are in excellent 
spirits, and are very sanguine.” 

Zoological Society. — The death of a 
maie ostrich, which had been for some 
time in the collection-of the late Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, and subsequent- 
ly presented, with other valuable animals, 
to the Zoological Society, has atforded 
an opportunity, which rarely occurs, of 
examining the internal structure of that 
extraordinary bird. 

Fossil Discovery.—A specimen of fossil 
has lately been found at Lyme, in Dorset- 
shire, which is quite unique, and bears no 
resemblance to any known genus. Its 
mammellated jaw distinguishes it from 
any fossil animal hitherto discovered ; the 
claws resemble those of the crustacea ; the 
long column of vertebre that of the en- 
crinite; the orbits of the eyes are remark- 
ably large and well defined. 

Extraordinary Fossil. — It is said that 
some fossil remains of a most extraor- 
dinary animal have been discovered in 
America. They consist of a jaw-bone 
twenty feet long, and weighing twelve 
hundred pounds; several vertebra, six 
inches in diameter, along which there is 
an oval passage for the spinal marrow, 
nine inches by six; and some ribs nine 
feet long! Ifthe animal of which these 
are fragments was of the elephant species, 
it must bave as much surpassed the an- 
cient mammoth in size a3 the modern ele- 
phant surpasses a mouse. 

United Service Museum. — A meeting, 
composed chiefly of military officers, late- 
ly took place, the object of which was tlic 
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establishment of a Museum, to be more 
particularly devoted to models of scien- 
tific inventions connected with the naval 
and wilitary services, but which is also to 
include collections in natural history, &c. 
His Majesty’s approbation of the plan 
was communicated to the meeting; and a 
series of resolutions, with a subscription, 
were immediately entered upon for carry- 
ing it into effect. 

Method of preserving Vinegar according to 
the process of Scheele.—Put the vinegar in 
a well-cleaned vessel, and let it boil a 
quarter of a minute; then pour it into 
bottles, which should be properly corked : 
or it may be put in bottles, and warmed 
in hot water, when the water is in a state 
of ebullition : it may then be kept for se- 
veral years without changing, and without 
its being necessary to keep it from the 
contact of the air, or in vessels entirely 
filled. 

Solar Spots.—There have been numerous 
spots on the sun of late, so unusually large 
as to be visible to the naked eye, if guard- 
ed vy avery dark-coloured glass, or when 
a fog reduces the sun’s brilliancy. They 
can now be distinctly seen on the western 
side, rather above the centre ; through a 
highly-magnifying telescope, about forty 
spots may be counted; the largest open- 
ing appears to have a division of luminous 
clouds across it. Through any telescope 
of moderate power, with a dark or smoked 
glass, they appear interesting, and may 
be visible for four or five days. There are 
two smaller clusters appearing, and one 
going out. 

Monotrémes.—Mr. Robert Grant, pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy in London, 
in a letter to the Paris Royal Acadewy, 
has, it is said, removed all the difficulties 
that have been experienced in the classifi- 
cation of the group of Monotiemes—a 
name given by M. Geoffroy to a class of 
animals which rank betweeo mammiferous 
animals, birds, and reptiles. Mr. Grant 
decides that these Monotiémes cannot 
fairly be classed among the four classes 
of vertebrated animals, 

Proceedings of the Edinburgh Werne- 
rian Natural History Society.— Dr. W. 
Adam, V.P. inthe Chair.—Mr. Witham, of 
Lartington, read a paper on the Vegetation 
of the first period of the ancient World, 
and illustrated it by sketches, and by the 
exhibition of a number of fine specimens 
of stigmariz and sigillaria, chiefly from 
the coal-field of Newcastle. In the course 
of his observations, be likewise gave an 
account of the very remarkable stem of a 
monocotyledonous plant found in Craig- 
leigh Quarry three years ago. Dr. John 
Gillies then read an account of the exten- 
sive roadsor highways of the ancient Peru- 
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vians, still known by the name of Caminos 
del Inga. The Rev. Dr. Scott then read an 
essay on the Okrub of the ancient He- 
brews, or Scorpion of the English Bible. 
At this meeting, the following gentlemen 
were elected Office-bearers of the Society 
for 1630 :—Robert Jameson, Esq. Presi- 
dent. Vice-Presidents. Henry Witham, 
Esq. Dr. Walter Adam; Dr. R. K. Gre- 
ville, David Falconar, Esq.; Secretary, P. 
Neill, Esq. ; Treasurer, A. G. Ellis, Esq. ; 
Librarian, James Wilson, Esq. ; Painter, 
P. Syme, Esq. Council. Dr.John Bog- 

ie, Rev. Dr. Brunton, John Stark, Esq. 

Ir. John Aitken, Sir Arthur Nicholson, 
Bart. Dr. John Gillies, Rev. Dr. David 
Scot, Dr. Charles Anderson. 

Climale of the Southern Hemisphere.— 
A letter from an officer of His Majesty's 
ship Chanticleer says, ‘* The cold of south- 
ern regions is a complete fable, and at 
variance with truth and nature. At Cape 
Horn, in latitude 56 deg. south, vegetation 
was in full vigour in May, or the Novem- 
ber of their year, and snow rarely lies 
upon the low grounds. In fact, we wave 
sufficient matter to elucidate the climate 
of the south, and to establish its compa- 
rative mildness with the north, especially 
if America be taken as theexample. The 
summers of the south are by no means 
warm or hot, nor the winters cold; but 
to compensate for this, it is the region of 
wind, storms, and rain ; perpetual gales, 
and eternal rains: never twenty-four hours 
without rain.” Another account from the 
same quarter says, Staten Land or Island 
is composed of steep mountains, 2000 feet 
high, covered to their summits with trees. 
The soil, at the foot of the mountains, is 
singularly marshy. The mean tempera- 
ture of the island is constantly low, and 
varies but little ; there is not more than a 
difference of four or five degrees of Fabr. 
during the twenty-four hours. The sum- 
mers are not warm, the winters not cold; 
but as a compensation it seems to be the 
region of winds and tempests: not a day 
passes without rain, and the gusts of wind 
are almost perpetual. The barometer is 
almost always low; the magnetic inten- 
sity is feeble; electrical phenomena are of 
rare occurrence; and the winds are gene- 
rally westerly. 

Colour of Rivers.—The Rhine, in its 
course from the Alps to the Lake Con- 
stanceyis bluish ; after its passage through 
the green waters of the Lake Constance it 
is grasS-green; and after repeated mixture 
with the rivers and streams of the Vorsch- 
weitz, Alsace, and the Black Forest, yel- 
lowish green. The Main, flowing from 
the ferruginous rocks and plains of Fran- 
conia, acquires a reddish yellow colour ; 
curing great degrees of cold, it becomes 
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greenish blue, owing to the deposition of 
the iron ochre; and when, if it is not co- 
loured yellow by long continued rains, it 
flows onwards with an amber gray colour. 
All the rivers, of Old Bavaria, which are 
formed of waters from lakes and alpine 
streams on the Ilier, Lech, Iser, and the 
Inn, are bluish green in winter, in spring 
grass-green, and in autumn pale herb- 
green. 

Magnificent rose-red Fluor Spar.—Lardy, 
in a letter to Leonhard, says, that he saw 
on St. Gothard the famous specimen of 
fluor-spar mentioned by travellers, for 
which the proprietor asks 50 louis d’ors. 
It is an octahedron, with a rich rose-red 
colour, is four inches in diameter, and is 
formed of an aggregate of small octale- 
drons, or, more correctly, of tetrabedrons. 
He was shown at the same place a six- 
sided prism of corundum, distinctly acu- 
minated on the extremities, four inches 
long, and one inch broad. It rests on do- 
lomite. It was offered for 15 lowis d’ors. 
In the letter, Lardy mentions that the 
next meeting of the Swiss naturalists is to 
take place on Mount St. Bernard. 

Gigantic fossil Plant of Craigleith Quar- 
ry.—About three years ago, the workmen 
in this celebrated sandstone quarry (from 
which has been derived nearly all the 
Leautiful freestone with which the New 
‘Town of Edinburgh is built) came acci- 
dentally to uncover what seemed to have 
been the trunk of a lofty tree. It now lay 
in a position nearly horizontal, and con- 
formable to the dip of the sandstone strata. 
The colour and consistence of the trunk, 
or cast resembling a trunk, differed consi- 
derably from that of the sandstone in which 
it was imbedded, and the quarriers easily 
traced the stem for the length of thirty- 
six feet. At the base it was about nine 
feet in circumference; and it continued 
proportionally thick throughout, only de- 
clining slightly in size toward the upper 
end. It seemed to have beena single, un- 
branched stem ; at least no certain symp- 
tom of ramification appeared. The inter- 
nal structure seemed to be uniform, or 
without any visible distinction of bark, 
wood, and pith, or any trace of concentric 
layers. This singular specimen may there- 
fove be regarded as a gigantic member of 
the Cyperacex, or of some other family of 
the Monocotyledonous tribe, belonging to 
the earliest Flora of our world. The 
greater part of this curious specimen was 
preserved for Mr. Ramsay, of Barnton, the 
proprietor of the quarry : but some frag- 
ments were left, and these, fortunately, 
fell into the bauds of the active and inge- 
nious Mr. Witham of Lartington. ‘That 
genticman had thin sections cut, both 
transverse and longitudival; and when 
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these are placed under the microscope, the 
structure of a monocotyledonous plant is 
distinctly shown. Mr. Witham sent a 
fragment to M. Auguste Brongniart, who 
has made such vegetable remains his pe- 
culiar study ; and he also pronounced the 
plant to have been monocotyledonous. At 
Mr. Witham’s request, likewise, the sub- 
stance of the stem was submitted to ana- 
lysis by Mr. William Nicol ; and 100 parts 
gave 


Carbonate of Lime. . . 60 
Oxide of iron . ; . . Is 
Alumina e . ‘ - lo 
Carbonaceous matter . ° - 9 
Loss p ‘ ‘ » = 

100 


Lime was, therefore, nearly as abundant 
in the fossil as silica in the containing 
sandstone rock. 

Potato at a great height on the mountain 
Orizaba.—MM. Schiede and Deppe, ina 
letter to Baron A. Humboldt, giving an 
account of their ascent of the great volcano 
of Orizaba in Mexico, mention that they 
found the potato in a wild state, at a height 
of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
[t was about three and a half inches high, 
with large blue flowers, and tubers or po- 
tatoes the size of a hazel-nut. 

Culture of the Vine at Mexico.—The Bo- 
tanic Garden of Geneva possesses a collec- 
tion of more than 600 varieties of vines,col- 
lected from different vineyards in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. In the mouth of 
November 1827, a selection of the best va- 
rieties was sent to Mr. L. Alaman, one of 
the principal proprietors in the Mexican 
United States. He planted them on his 
lands in the state of Guanaxuato, and 
writes that a hundred and five stocks are 
in full vegetation. He adds, that, on the 
elevated plain of Mexico, the same incon- 
venience is not experienced in the cultiva- 
tion of the vine which arrests its cultiva- 
tion at Cayenne, and in several parts of 
the United States: namely, that the grapes 
of the same cluster ripen unequally. At 
Mexico, they ripen together as in Europe, 
and it is to be presumed, that this cultiva- 
tion, which was formerly prohibited by 
the Spanish Government, might be esta- 
blished there, the climate resembling that 
of Murcia or Rome. If these hopes are 
realized, it will be curious that the Bo- 
tanic Garden of Geneva should have been 
the means of furnishing these plants to 
South America. It will be recollected 


that it was the Paris garden that supplied 
Martinique with the coffee plants, from 
which originated all the coffee plantations 
in America; and that, in our own days, it 
has sent the bread-fruit tree to Cayenne, 
where it is now extensively cultivated. 
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Facts like these evidently demonstrate 
the practical utility of these establish- 
ments, which are commonly looked upon 
as exclusively subservient to theoretical 
studies. 

The third volume of Poli’s great work, 
and on the animal of Argonauta Argo.— 
The well-known Professur Stefano delle 
Chiage, a scholar of Poli, will, we under- 
stand, publish the continuation of that ce- 
lebrated naturalist’s work, under the title 
Poli Testac. utr. Sic, tom. iii., cum addi- 
tamentis et annotationibus Stephani delle 
Chiage. Carus, who paid Chiage a visit 
some time ago, saw several of the engraved 
plates of the work; one of them, which 
displayed the shape, anatomy, and ova of 
the Argonauta Argo, he considered parti- 
cularly interesting, because it exhibited, 
in embryo, within the ovum, the rudi- 
ments of the shell in which the animal 
lives, by which the question, whether the 
delicate shell in which the animal lives is 
its own or one foreign to it, is most sa- 
tisfactorily answered. 

Artificial Ultramarine. — In preparing 
this pigment, we must be careful that the 
mass of silicated natron and alumina is as 
moist as possible... If it is too much dried 
before the addition of the sulphur, we will 
wait in vain for the appearance of the blue 
colour ; even a greenish-blue tint will not 
show itself. But one and the same mass 
affords different kinds of ultramarine, 
which must be separated from each other 
by repeated was@ing. Gmelin remarks, 
that the success of the operation appears 
to depend on the co-operation of the air. 
—THermstadt. 

Plurane, a new metal discovered in the 
Platina of the Oural Mountains. By Mr. 
Osann.—The platina, decomposed by aqua 
regia and remaining insoluble in that acid, 
is treated by potash, and then dissolved in 
water. By repeating this operation three 
times, a residue is obtained uo longer ex- 
hibiting a metallic appearance. Precipi- 
tated by nitric acid, and reduced to one 
half by distillation, it gives long prisma- 
tic crystals, of a white colour, inclining 
a little to red, and remarkable for their 
great brilliancy. Exposed on charcoal to 
the flame of the blow. pipe, they are speed- 
ily decomposed: one part sublimes whilst 
the other is reduced into a metallic glo- 
bule. By adding a little muriatic acid to 
the aqueous solution, and pluogingina bar 
of zinc, the latter is soon covered with a 
dark grey pellicle of reduced metal. 
Heated in a glass tube closed at one end, 
these crystals sublime in small brilliant 
needles, without leaving any residue. 
These crystals form the new metal to 
which the author has given the name of 
plurane.—Annalin der Phys: 
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Mineral Springs.—It will be scarcely 
denied that the boiling fountains or gey- 
sers of Iceland, and the warm springs of 
Italy, Sicily, and Auvergne, derive their 
heat from subterranean fire, and it is con- 
trary to the established rules of philoso- 
phy to multiply causes and seek for other 
sources of beat in the waters of Bath or 
Buxton. The former have preserved their 
temperature for two hundred years; hence 
it is obvious that they rise from a great 
depth far below the effects of those 
changes which take place near the sur- 
face. It is farther remarkable, that the 
hot springs of Bath, and the boiling foun- 
tains of Iceland, both contain in solution 
siliceous earth, one of the most insoluble 
substances in nature. The similarity of 
their contents affords a farther confirma- 


tion that they derive their beat from the 
same cause; and we have every proof the 
subject will admit of, that this cause is 
subterranean fire. Wesubjoin the follow- 
ing table of the temperatures of some of 
the most celebrated hot springs in Eng- 
land and other parts of Europe :— 


Bath . . . . « Wand 116 
| a 
DE ce tmas in 0 6 2 B® 
Vichy (Auvergne) . . . 120 
Carlsbad (Bohemia) - « 165 
Aix la Chapelle (Flanders) 143 
Aix les Bains(Savoy) . . 17 
Leuk (in the Haut Vallais) ‘126 
Bareges (South of France) 120 


The geysers of Iceland are at boiling 
heat, and the inhabitants frequently cook 
their meat in the springs. 
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FRANCE. 

Geographical Society of Paris. — This 
Society held its public sitting on the 12th 
ult. in the general council chamber of the 
Hotel de Ville, under the presidency of 
M. Hyde de Neuville. The chairman 
opened the business with an eloquent 
speech, in which he stated the objects of 
the society, and the benefits its exertions 
had already conferred on mankind, by 
the encouragement it held out to science 
and research. In contradiction to those 
writers who have called savage life the 
** life of nature,”’ he contended that such 
an idea was both unphilosophical and un- 
just,-—that the Creator had much higher 
objects in view for the human race than 
mere animal existence; and that the real 
** life of nature’”’ was a life of civilization. 
The orator then adverted to the pleasing 
fact, that the flags of Europe no longer 
traversed the ocean for the mere purpose 
of enthralling savages; to extend the 
blessings of education, and the habits of 
social life, was now the nobler object of 
her fleets, and especially of those of 
France. On the conclusion of the presi- 
dent’s address, Captain Durville, of the 
Astrolabe, read some highly interesting 
extracts from the late voyage of that ves- 
sel round the world, performed under his 
command, particularly those parts of the 
journal relating to the discovery of the 
relics of the unfortunate expedition of La 
Pérouse, on the coasts of Vanicoro. The 
narrative of the sufferings endured by the 
crew of the Astrolabe, from the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate in those latitudes, 
where twenty-five of the men perished 
with frightful rapidity, produced a strong 
impression upon the audience, as did also 
the statements concerning the crew of La 


Boussole, the companion vessel to that 
which carried La Pérouse himself. 
Census. — A Paris paper contains a 
curious calculation of the revenues of 
the population of France, divided into 
classes. The total amount is assum- 
ed to be 6,396,749,000 francs, and the 
number of the population 32,252,000; 
giving 194% francs 33 cents per head per 
annum, or 54 centimes and 6-10ths per 
day. This population is divided into ten 
classes; the first of which, consisting of 
152,000 persons, receives 608,000,000, or 
an average of 10 francs 96 cents per dav; 
and the table goes on gradually dimi- 
nishing to the 9th class, consisting of 
3,500,000 persons, who are said to receive 
700,000,000, or an average of 55 cents 
each per day. The 10th, llth, and 12th 
classes are put at 22,500,000; of which 
the first have, on an average, 41 cents per 
day ; the second 33 cents, and the third 
25 cents; so that 7,500,000 have only 
two-pence halfpenny per day English to 
subsist upon, This calculation, although 
probably in some degree imaginative, 
shows a frightful extent of human misery. 
Progress of Arts.—At the last sitting of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Na- 
tional Industry at Paris, a prize of 1009 
francs was awarded to a Mr. Coffin, of 
New York, for a machine to remove fur 
from skins employed in making hats: by 
this machine, four workmen are able in 
four hours to do the work of twenty-five 
according to the old process. A prize of 
2000 francs was awarded to Messrs. Gre- 
net and Gompertz, for an improved me- 
thod of making glue. A gold medal of 
500 francs to M. Delapierre, for an im- 
provement in the manufacture of paper 
with silk. The prize of 3000 francs of- 
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fered by the Society for the best process 
of making paper with the bark of the mul- 
berry-tree, has been increased to 5700 
francs, to be awarded in 1830; and two 
prizes of 12,000 francs are proposed, one 
for the best means of securing safety in 
explosions of steam-engines, and the other 
for a steam-engine boiler which shall be 
less liable to explosion than those now in 
use. 

Agriculiure.—At the sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Paris, M. Dupin, in 
reference to a work on the comparative 
agricultural resources of Great Britain 
and France, stated that he had made se- 
veral calculations respecting the crops of 
corn in France during the last twenty-four 
years: from which he found that there 
had been fourteen years of abundance, 
and ten of scarcity ; and that the medium 
price of grain during the whole period had 
been in favour of the cultivator: a result 
which he attributes to the prohibition of 
the entry of foreign corn, and the expor- 
tation of French corn, except under cer- 
tain restrictions, At this sitting there was 
no other communication of the slightest 
interest. 

Oranges.—A curious paper was lately 
read to the French Academy by M. 
Charles His, in which the varieties of the 
orange-tree and of its fruit were minutely 
examined and described. All the ordi- 
nary kinds of the orange M. His holds to 
be monstrous productions: the result of a 
sort of struggle between the laws of vege- 
tation and the force of affinity; and he 
points out one species, differing in many 
important respects from the common fruit, 
which he considers to be its natural state. 

Spontaneous Generation. — In a report 
made to the French Academy on a me- 
moir submitted to his opinion, M. Geoff- 
roy Saint-Hilaire states that he does not 
consider the question of spontaneous ge- 
neration as entirely set at rest. He rea- 
dily admits that facts may show that what 
appears to be so, is a fallacy; but he 
maintains that those facts have nut yet 
been observed. 

French Royal Colleges.—By an ordinance 
of the King of France, dated October 10, 
the number of pensions allowed by Go- 
vernment to each royal college is fixed at 
thirty, independent of the pensions re- 
served for the preparatory schools insti- 
tuted by the ordinance of the 9th of 
March, 1826. 

Moulds.—A complete manual of the art 
of making moulds, of all the various mate- 
rials which are used for that purpose, has 
beeu published at Paris, and is spoken of 
by the French reviews with great praise, 
as throwing every light upon the subject 
of which it is susceptible. 
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Exotics.—Most of the exotics which 
were selected by M. Boursault at Kew, in 
1627, are now in a healthy state at Paris. 
Other plants have also been propagated 
from the seeds and cuttings, 

At a late sitting of the Paris Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Dr. Legrand read 
a memoir relative to the cure of scrofula 
by preparations of gold. M. Foureau de 
Beauregard reminded the Academy of a 
memoir formerly presented by him with a 
view to show that the yellow fever is to 
be considered as an acute scorbutic affec- 
tion, and that the most efficacious remedy 
for itis the rhatany root. At the same 
sitting, M. Lisfranc read a memoir rela- 
tive to cancers, in which he endeavours to 
show that in many cases it is not neces- 
sary to extirpate entirely the organ affect- 
ed, but merely to cut off the diseased 
parts. fle stated, that in several experi- 
ments the results had proved the correct- 
ness of bis opinion. 

Night- Telegraph.—Captain Kervéguen, 
of the French navy, has invented a new 
species of night-telegraph, which, by the 
motion and position of the illuminated 
radii of several circles, is capable of re- 
presenting no fewer than 29,245 signs. 
By a single illuminated radius he can pro- 
duce 6,649 telegraphic signs. ‘The inven- 
tion is under the consideration of the 
French Minister of Marine. 

Billiophiles.—In the year 1620, the re- 
cent establishment of the Roxburghe Club 
in England led to the formation of a simi- 
lar body in Paris, under the title of Société 
des Bibliophiles Francois ; the principal 
object of which was to publish works yet in 
manuscript, or to reprint works of great 
rarity. The Society consists of twenty-four 
members, besides five foreign associates. 
The collection, which is published at the 
expense, and under the superintendence 
of the Society, bears the general name of 
Mélanges. Every piece which enters into 
the composition of a volume is printed 
separately, on paper expressly fabricated 
for the purpose, and with Didot’s best 
types; and has a distinct paging and a se- 
parate title. Every volume of the collec- 
tion is marked with the year in which it 
was printed, and contains a general title, 
a table of contents, and a list of the So- 
ciety. Every copy bears the number and 
the name of the member of the Society 
to whom it belongs. Twenty-four copies 
are struck off for the members of the So- 
ciety ; a twenty-fifth is deposited in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, and one copy is al- 
lotted to each foreign associate. Every 
such copy which may be exposed to pub- 
lic sale, is to be immediately subjected to 
a bidding, in the uame of the Society, of 
a hundred francs. 
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Parisian Theatres.—The following are 
the receipts of the Paris theatres, with 
the exception of the French opera, for 
which there is no return, during the month 
of November :— 


Vaudeville 
Theitre de S, A. R. Madame 


75,355f. 65c. 
55,761 25 


Cirque-Olympique . 0352 — 
Opera-Comique . 47,987 25 
Variétes . 2. 2 © oe - »« 46,376 69 
Gala. «0 o's € % . . 46,197 10 
The Atre-Ttalien - « 35,808 90 
Odeon ‘wee . 32,018 65 
Theatre-Francais . . . 266 8 
Ambign . 2. - © © se © @ 20,602 14 
Gatiw cc sve eveens 20,203 25 
Porte-St.-Martin. . . . «+ + 22,379 70 
Nouveautes . 21,017 65 


Geography, aes one of the recent 
sittings of the Paris Geographical Society, 
Mr. Yosi, secretary of the London Medico- 
Botanical Society, stated, that he intends 
to embark in December next on his voy- 
age to America. He will first visit the 
Mississippi and Missouri, will then cross 
the Rocky Mountains, explore California, 
and proceed to South America, traversing 
Mexico. He purposes visiting the capital 
of Columbia, and thence directing his 
steps towards Rio Janeiro. He requested 
from the Society such information and 
instructions as it might choose to give in 
connexion with the objects of his journey, 
which will consist chiefly of geographical 
and astronomical observations. 

Natural History.—To give an idea of 
the pumber of articles collected by Messrs. 
Quoy and Gaimart, the naturalists who 
accompanied the expedition commanded 
by Captain Durville, it is enough to say, 
that the Museum of Natural History in 
Paris can with difficulty contain them ; 
and that, in order to deposit them, it has 
been necessary to descend into the ground 
floor of the building, and almost into the 
cellars; and to divide several of the halls 
into compartments, to obtain additional 
room. ‘The result of their investigations 
of fishes is especially remarkable. Know- 
ing that M. Cuvier was preparing to pub- 
lish a great work on that subject, they 
sought for varieties with the utmost care, 
and discovered a vast number, distin- 
cuished by their novelty, and by the splen- 
dour of their colours. In contemplating 
their drawings, it is impossible sufficiently 
to admire the surprising gorgeousness 
with which Nature has decorated beings 
destined to live in the depths of the ocean. 

Education.-— At a late sitting of the 
Paris Medico-Philanthropic Society, the 
following questions were propounded, for 
the sulution of which there is a prize of 
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1000 francs :—Is the physical education 
of children in conformity with hygean 
principles? May we not attribute to the 
vices of their present education, some of 
the diseases which afflict youth? What 
are the ameliorations which may be in- 
troduced into public and private physical 
education ? 

Horticulture. —M. Adolphe Bellangé, 
who went to India by land for the pur- 
pose of superintending the botanical gar- 
den at Pondicherry, ia the course of his 
journey collected several rare plants of 
Persia and India, hitherto unknown; and 
among others, new species of melons, to- 
bacco, and excellent vines, the seeds of 
which he has sent to the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris. The Cabinet of Natural History 
is also indebted to him for specimens of 
fish and insects; and other institations 
for Burman medals, Indian pottery, In- 
dian vocabularies, &c. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
France have elected Mr. Ellis, the Pria- 
cipal Librarian to the British Museum, 
one of their Foreign Associates, 

The greater part of the skeleton of a 
fine plesiosaurus has been dug up within a 
league of Thionville; it was buried partly 
in the vegetable mould, partly in the ar- 
gillaceous earth, of the same formation as 
the blue marl. Another large fossil ani- 
mal has since been found ion the same 
place, but the genus to which it belongs 
has pot as yet been identified. 

A Doctor Kril, of Langensalza, has in- 
vented a metbod of forming artificial 
magnets of almost incredible power, with- 
out increasing in proportion the size of 
the instrument. With these he has suc- 
ceeded, at least the evidence of his having 
done so is apparently insurmountable, in 
removing rheumatic affections, epilepsy, 
when it did not arise from organic inju- 
ries, cramps in the stomach, tic doulou- 
reux, weakness of sight, &c. This appli- 
cation of the magnetic fluid is not to be 
confounded with animal magnetism, but 
it is probable may be regarded as opening 
a new era in the medical art. 

Tbe Baron de Puymaurin, director of 
the Royal Mint in Paris, has organized 
the workmen belonging to that establish- 
ment, with their own consent, on a sort of 
military system; and having availed him- 
self of the most improved process for ex- 
tracting gelatine from bones, the following 
table, which may excite a smile from the 
unreflecting, but will attract the admira- 
tion of every friend of humanity, will 
show the price of the soup and ragout 


consumed by the workmen at the Royal 
Mint :— 
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Soup. Ragout. Total, 
Details, | 
Go Persons.|Per head. 60 Persons.|Per head. j60 Peraoas.| Per head. 
| Francs. |Centimes.| France. |Centimes| Francs. |Centimes. 
Soup, | 180 30 
Ragout with potatoes, 1-80 30 260 4°33 44 733 
— Beans, 1°80 3°0 3°60 6-00 5°40 9°00 
| —. Potatoes and beans, 1-80 30 340 | S17 4:90 8:17 
—— Cabbage, 1-80 3°0 270 4°50 450 7:50 
—~ Cabbage and potatoes, 1-80 30 2°35 391 415 ool 
— Cabbage and beans, 190 x0 2°85 4°66 4°65 7-60 
— Lentils, | 1°80 30 5:05 8:42 6-85 11-42 
— Macaroni or vermicelli, 1°80 20 545 O08 7°25 12°08 | 
— Rice, | 180 30 ayo 817 670 M17 | 
Medium price. | 1°80 3-0 362 | 6-03 5:42 9°03 | 








Observations.—These were the prices in the month of March, when vegetables are dearest. The 
price of the coal and labour is not taken into account. The quantity of bones employed represents the 
gelatine which 37 kilogrammes 500 grs. of meat would have supplied for two meals. It is advanta- 


geous to throw as mach animal matter as possible into this ragout. 


To appreciate correctly the saving to the 
workmen by this system, it is necessary 
to consider the expense of their subsist- 
ence in this way and the former one. To 
take two examples:—a workman whose 
family consists of five persons, expended 
for his subsistence (bread not included) 
in four days, 6-90 francs, the expense is 
reduced to 3-70 francs; so that in a 
month of twenty-six working days he 
saves 17°20 francs, or 213°60 per year. 
Another aged seventeen years and a half, 
who was growing, instead of 1°35 franc 
which he expended daily, lays out only 
36 centimes and 60 hundredths; so that 
although be gains only 52 francs in a 
month of twenty-five working days, in 
three months he has placed 70 francs in 
the savings’ bank. 


BAVARIA. 

Letter from Professor Parrot to M. P. 
Sankoosky, dated Monastery of St. George, 
foot of Ararat, Sept. 23, 1629.—You will 
undoubtedly be pleased to hear that we 
are in the convent of St.George, at the 
foot of Mount Ararat. This place is very 
conveniently situated to be the centre of 
our scientific excursions : we have made 
two attempts to reach the summit of 
Mount Ararat. The first time we attained 
the height of 13,000 feet, and were obliged 
to stop on account of the great steepnese 
of the east side of the mountain. On the 
18th of September we made a second at- 
tempt. I had with me M. Von Behagel 
and M. Schimann, a monk of the convent 
of Etchmiadzin, an enterprising young 
man, with three soldiers and five country- 
men. We passed the night on the limit 
of the snowy region, which we crossed 
the next morning. It would have been 
impossible for us to pass it, had there not 
been a recent fall of snow. At noon, be- 


fore we were able to reach the summit, 
we were compelled to turn back, in order 
not to expose ourselves to the danger of 
being overtaken by the night and by the 
thick fogs, which bad arisen and covered 
the whole mountain before we could get 
back to our station. My not reaching the 
summit was owing to the erroneous idea 
that had been entertained of the height of 
this mountain ; for it is to be observed, 
that the point which we attained was, 
contrary to al) expectation, about 15,000 
French feet above the level of the sea, 
and consequently higher than the top of 
Mont Blanc. If the weather should be 
favourable to my plans, I shall make a 
third attempt; and, by a more suitable 
division of the time, endeavour to reach 
the summit, which, according to my cal- 
culations, must be about 2000 feet higher 
than the point we reached before. On the 
spot which we attained, consequently not 
far from the top of Ararat, | have erected 
a great wooden cross, which stands ten 
feet above the surface of the ice in which 
it is planted, so that by the aid of a tele- 
scope it may be seen from Erivan. Upon 
this cross I have nailed a thick plate of 
lead, on which the following inscription 
is engraved :— 
NICOLAO PAULI FILIO, 
TOTIUS RUTHENIZ AUTOCRATORE 
JUBENTE, 
HCC ASYLUM SACROSANCTUM 
ARMATA MANU VINDICAVIT 
FIDE! CHRISTIANE 

JOANNES FRIDERICI FILIUS 

PASKEWITSCH AB ERIVAN 

ANNO DOMINI MDCCCXXViII. 


HUNGARY. 
The largest village in Europe.—In an 
extensive valley, about eighty miles from 
Pesth, lies Czaba, which, though indis- 
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putably the largest village in Europe, has 
not met the attention it deserves at the 
hands of modern geographers. It dates 
its origin from the yeac 1715; and, as 
Jobn von Agostan, a Hungarian writer 
informs us, contained, in the year 1826, 
the number of 20,187 inhabitants, all of 
them Slavonians, and, with few excep- 
tions, of the Protestant faith; 1,923 
bouses, and 620 farms. It comprises a 
district of more than thirty square miles ; 
its ecclesiastical edifices consist of one 
Catholic and two Protestant churches ; 
and the majority of the population derive 
their livelihood from husbandry and 
breeding cattle. 
POLAND. 

The Talmud.—The Abbé Louis Chiarini, 
professor of the oriental languages and 
antiquities in the University of Warsaw, 
has been engaged for these eight years on 
a French translation of the Babylonian 
Talmud, which, with the necessary sup- 
plements from the Jerusalem Talmud, and 
other monuments of Jewish antiquity, is to 
give acomplete view of the Talmudic doc- 
trines. M. Chiarini is of opinion, that 
there are no better means to effect the 
long-talked-of improvewent of the morals, 
the principles, and the situation of the 
Jews, than the complete communication 
of the Talmud, and all the other monu- 
ments necessary to illustrate it, in a Eu- 
ropean language which is universally un- 
derstood. This, he thinks, would lead the 
Jews to be ashamed, in the eyes of the 
world, of the laughable and absurd, as 
well as hurtful and wicked, principles of 
the Talmud, to abandon the corrupt Tal- 
mudic doctrine, and to return to the pure 
Mosaic system, which would produce de- 
sirable consequences. 

EGYPT. 

Egyptian Newspaper.—Among his other 
improvements, the Pasha of Egypt, be- 
sides sending young men to Europe to 
pursue their studies, has commenced a 
newspaper at Boulaq, the port of Cairo, 
which is published twice a week. It is 
entitled ‘* News of Egypt,”’ of the com- 
mon folio form, and in two columns, the 
one Turkish, and the other Arabic. 

WEST INDIES, 

Cula.—The white population of Cuba 
is estimated at 259,267 persons; the free 
blacks at 154,057; the slaves at 225,131; 
giving a total of 638,455. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople.—This celebrated metro- 
polis, the Anthusa, or blooming maiden, 
of the Greeks, and the Ummediinja, or 
mother of the universe, as it is styled by 
the Turks, has been visited with the hor- 
rors of nine-and-twenty sieges. The sub- 
sequent enumeration of their successive 
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occurrence, cannot fail to possess some- 
thing more than a transient ijaterest in 
the eyes of our readers. 


B.C. 477. Besieged by Pausanias after the battle 
of Platea. 
410. By Alcibiades, in the beginning of the 
fifth century, anno 410 or 411. 
347. By Leo, Philip’s general. 
A.D. 197. By the Emperor Septimius Severus. 
313. By Maximins Cesar. 
315. By Constantine the Great. 
616. By Chosroes of Persia, under Heraclius, 
emperor of the East. 
626. By the Chachan of the Avari, an ally 
of Chosroes. 
656. By Moawia, the general of Ali, an Arab 
sovereign. 
669. By lesid, a son of Moawia. 
674. By Sofian Ben-Auf, one of Moawia’s 
generals, 
719. By two sons of Caliph Merwan, when 
Authemios was emperor. 
744. By Solyman, a son of Caliph Abdol 
melek, 
764. By Paganos, the kral of the Bulgarians, 
under Constantine V. 
786. By Haran-al-Rashid, under Leo IV. 
798. By Abdolmelek, a general of Harun al- 
Rashid. 
811. By Kramus, the despot of the Slavo- 
nians, 
$20. By Thomas, the Slavonian, under Mi- 
chael the Stammerer. 
886. By the Russians, under Ascold and Dir. 
014. By Simeon, kral of the Bulgarians. 
1048. By Tornicius, the rebel, under Michael 
Monomachos. 
1081. By Alexius Comnenus, on Good Friday. 
1204. By the Crusaders, on the 12th of April. 
1261. By Michael Palwologus, on the 25th of 
July. 
1396. By Bajazet, the lightning-flash. The 
first Ottoman siege. 
1402. By the same. 
1414. By Musa, a son of Bajazet. 
1422. By Amarath U1. a son of Mahomet I. 
1453, 20th of May. By Mahomet Il. “ the 
conqueror of Constantinople,” against whose vic- 
torious bost, Phranza tells us, Constantine Drago- 
fes Palwologus, the last Greek emperor, rashed 
forth, exclaiming, “ 1 would rather die than live ;” 
and shortly afterwards, perceiving himself de- 
serted by his recreant followers, and crying aloud, 
** Is there no Christian hand to smite off my aching 
head?” met a glorious death, though doomed to 
fall by the cimeter of an infidel. 
RUSSIA. 

The Press in Russia.—If the last ukase 
of 1828, which regulates the bounds to 
which the liberty of the press is at pre- 
sent restricted within the Russian domi- 
nions, have greatly extended its independ- 
ence (as a correspondent observes), the 
subsequent information shows the tram- 
mels in which it must have hitherto wad- 
dled. The essence of this decree is con- 
tained in the fifteenth section, of which 
we transcribe the whole :—‘* The censor- 
ship is not authorised to examine into the 
veracity or hollowness of the writer's 
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opinions and jadgments, provided they do 
not militate against the general principles 
of the censorship; nor must it pretend to 
inquire whether the work under review be 
useful or useless, provided it be not hurt- 
ful, and be not prejudicial to religion, the 
state, good manners, and personal cha- 
racter: it must not take upon itself to 
amend the style or expose the faults of 
the author, in a literary point of view, 
provided the evident tendency of the lan- 
guage be not an infringement against any 
public prohibition which protects the four 
points just enumerated.” This ukase was 
accompanied by an ordinance fixing the 
rights of authors, which expressly forbids 
the piracy of books as a direct violation 
of those rights. The privilege of author- 
ship descends to heirs for a certain pe- 
riod, as appears by the sixth section :— 
‘After the lapse of twenty-five years, 
dating from the day of the author’s de- 
cease, his works, to whomsoever they 
may have previously appertained, become 
public property ; and any individual what- 
ever is authorised to print, publish, and 
vend them.” 

Russian Gold Mines.— Account of the 
quantity of gold and platina obtained 
from the mines in the first six months of 
last year, viz.:—l. From the mines of 
the Crown—gold, 37 poods 14 lb.; pla- 
tina, 2 poods 54 lbs. 2. From the mines 
belonging to private persons—gold, 82 
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poods 333 lbs.; platina, 7 poods 17 Ibs. 
A pood is 40 Russian pounds, equal to 
36 Ib. English. 

THE NETHERLANDS, 

La Méthode Jacotot.—A new system of 
universal instruction, which has origi- 
nated in the Netherlands, and which is 
called, from the name of its alleged in- 
ventor, the Jacotot method, is at present 
undergoing much discussion on the con- 
tinent, and especially at Paris. To give 
some idea of the contrariety of opinions 
on the subject, it will be sufficient to 
quote the conclusions of two pamphiets 
which have been published respecting it ; 
the one by M. Joseph Rey, of Grenoble, 
the other by M. Durivan, a retired colonel 
of engineers. M. Rey says,—‘* To reca- 
pitulate: I think I have proved, first, that 
M. Jacotot’s method rests on principles as 
certain as fertile in results; secondly, 
that it may be advantageously applied to 
the acquisition of every description of 
knowledge.” —- ** Hence, on the other 
hand,”’ observes Colonel Durivan, “ it is 
evident that so much incoherence in the 
elements of this method, so many capital 
errors in their selection and combination, 
must render it a pernicious conception ; 
the direct tendency of which would be to 
retain students in an eternal childhood, 
after having thrown upon them some false 
lights, calculated to dazzle the ignorant 
multitude. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Planting Potatoes. —The following curi- 
ous particulars have been noted to decide 
a wager made in the early part of the pre- 
sent year, by two agricultural gentlemen, 
residing in the West Riding, respecting 
the comparative merits of two modes of 
planting potatoes :—A single potato was 
cut into 28 sets, each having one eye, and 
another potato was divided into 18 sets, 
each having two eyes; these respective 
sets were planted, in a garden at Hare- 
wood, on the 31st of April last, and the 
produce was gathered on Saturday the 
3lst of October, when it was found that 
the produce of 26 which bad taken root, 
out of the 26 sets with one eye, was 
6 st. Ll lbs.; while the produce of the 18 
double sets only amounted to 3 st. 18 lbs. ; 
thus proving to a demonstration the supe- 
rior advantage of planting with single- 
eyed potato sets. 

Simple Method of preserving Fruits.— 
When the fruit has been well plucked, 
and is not too ripe, it is placed in com- 
mon bottles, which must be entirely filled. 
The bottles are to be corked, and are then 


to be placed upright in a vessel filled with 
water, which is to be heated gradually, 
until it acquires a temperature which the 
hand can bear. This degree of heat is to 
be kept up about half an bour: the bot- 
tles are then to be withdrawn one by one, 
and are to be filled to within an inch of 
the cork with boiling water; they are 
then to be hermetically sealed, and should 
be placed on one side, so that the cork is 
kept wet, to prevent the fruit from fer- 
menting or becoming mouldy. The bot- 
tles are to be turned once or twice a week 
during the first and second months, and 
once or twice afterwards in each succeed- 
ing month. Fruit heated in this manner 
will keep for more than two years. The 
heat should not be strong enough to burst 
the fruit. 

Management of Wall Trees.—A corre- 
spondent of ‘* The Spectator,”’ in the Ne- 
therlands, to whom we are already in- 
debted for much useful information, gives 
the following account of the management 
of wall trees in Holland. It is in the 
form of a conversation with a Dutchman. 
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—** You in England,”’ said the Datch gar- 
dener, ‘‘ nail your fruit-trees to a brick- 
wall by means of selvages of cloth; and 
you invent patent composition nails as the 
acme of perfection. Now, mark the con- 
sequence ; your fruit must swell all round 
alike, but its fruit-spur is kept close to 
the wall; the fruit pressed against the 
wall acquires a hard scurfy scab, that 
never softens, or acquires any eatable 
quality. This you call wall-burnt, or 
some such term. Again, in two or three 
years your nicely-jointed brick-wall be- 
comes a riddle of nail-holes, most admi- 
rably adapted to be the nest of eggs of 
every insect that by instinct places them 
near the food fit for the young progeny. 
Then again, the driving the nails and re- 
placing the cloth bands in a long wall, 
occupies the assistant for two months in 
the spring. Mark oursimple method. I 
plant into the ground, within a few inches 
of the foot of the wall, willow, or hazle- 
rods, peeled, at the distance of eight 
inches from one another, and each reach- 
ing to the top of the wall. Thin long 
laths of deal are laid across, and the rods 
are nailed to them, the lath being between 
the rods and the wall. A similar line of 
laths is placed along the foot of the wil- 
low rods. A few loops of iron are nailed 
into the wall, to prevent the frame-work, 
if it may be so termed, from shifting. 
Then the branches of the fruit-trees are 
bound to each upright rod, simply bya 
string of Russia bass matting. Now this 
is done more rapidly than can be per- 
formed by your man of nails, and cloth, 
and hammer. The fruit bas room to 
swell all round; no vermin harbours in 
the wall; and the gardener can preserve 
his trees more effectually, and keep the 
main stock in a more healthy state, than 
when compressed with its boughs against 
the wall. The rods need not be thicker 
than a man's thumb.” 

To preserve Butter.—M.Thenard recom- 
mends the method used by the Tartars: 
it consists in melting the butter in lalneo 
maria, or in a heat which does not exceed 
#2 degrees, and keeping it in that state 
until the cheesy matter is deposited, and 
the liquid is transparent. It is then de- 
canted, or strained through a piece of li- 
nen, and frozen in a mixture of pounded 
ice and salt, or by means of cold well- 
water. Without this precaution, it be- 
comes a crystalline mass, and cannot so 
well resist the action of the air. Ina well- 
closed vessel, and in a cold place, it will 
keep for six months, or even more, almost 
as good as the first day, especially if care 
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be taken to remove the upper part. If, at 
the time of using, a sixth of its weight of 
cheese is beaten up with it, it will have 
the appearance of fresh butter. The taste 
of rancid butter, according to M. Thénard, 
may, in a great degree, be removed, by 
means of melting it as above-mentioned. 

Mode of making and preserving Fer- 
juice.—Some unripe grapes are put into 
a mortar, the stones being carefully ex- 
tracted, as they would give a bad taste to 
the liquor; the juice is then strained 
through a cloth and put into bottles, which 
are placed in the sun, without corks : the 
liquor is left to ferment, until all impuri- 
ties are extracted. During six or seven 
days, the bottles are filled up every mora- 
ing; at the termination of this time the 
scum becomes white, and the fermenta- 
tion ceases: it is then decanted, taking 
care to keep back the dregs. The bottles 
are well secured, so as to exclude the air ; 
and it is then fit for use.—Hygie de 
Bruxelles. 

Mushrooms.—Such is the variety of this 
fungus, that four hundred and ninety-two 
species of ove genus—Agaric—are de- 
scribedina work recently published on the 
subject at Erlangen ; and it is added, that 
as many more species of that single genus 
are in existence ! 

Carrois—In taking up some carrots, at 
Kinmundy, the other day, sown for the 
horses, ip some ground trenched last win- 
ter, for an addition to the garden, the 
crop was so unusually great, that the pro- 
prietor had the curiosity to weigh the 
produce of a square ell, which was found 
to be 28lb. 202. with the shaws, and 
without them 20lb. 130z.; this is at 
the rate of 72 tons 6 cwt. 48 |b. per 
Scottish acre with the shaws; and 53 
tons 10 cwt. 40 lb. without them. One 
carrot weighed, with shaw, 4 1b, 8 oz. 
without shaw 31lb. 9oz.; length 20 in- 
ches; girth, at top, 10f inches. Another 
weighed, with shaw, 31b. 12 0z.; without 
shaw, 2lb. 12 0z.; length, 194 inches ; 
girth, at top, 9 iaches. 

Butter-Churn.—An agriculturist of the 
department of Jura has invented a butter- 
churn, by means of which an increase of 
butter may be obtained, and in a shorter 
time than by the usual churns. Although 
it is in appearance similar to some churns 
now in use, it differs in many essential 
points. The inventor has had two years’ 
proof of its advantage—the butter which 
he has obtained being good and very 
well made: the expense of this new churn 
is not much.—Annal. de la Soc. Linn. de 
Paris. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Mr. Watson's Plan for preventing Ships 
foundering at Sea, continued.— The im- 
mense mass of timber in the build of the 
ship, when immersed, is available to flo- 
tation, and may be thus proved :—A cubic 
foot of oak being, after minute personal 
experiments, averaged by the late Bishop 
Watson at 55$lbs. weight and, as the 
cubic foot of sea-water weighs 64} Ibs. it 
results that the cubic foot of oak, displa- 
cing the like bulk of water, will sustain 
afioat 9 Ibs. beyond its own weight, when 
immersed in water. The same principle 
holds good, in different proportions, with 
the fir and the elm used in the build of the 
ship, the cubic foot of fir sustaining, when 
immersed, an extraneous weight of thirty 
pounds afloat, and a cubic foot of elm 
twenty-seven pounds. There are 53,474 
cubic feet of timber (viz. of oak, fir, and 
elm) in the ship, of which 49,018 cabic 
feet will be immersed in the event of her 
filling up to her main deck; heuce it is 
clear that a weight equal to that of the 
water thereby displaced, which is 1,416 
tons, would remain supported by the tim- 
ber alone; which weight is about 240 tons 
more than the actual weight or specific 
gravity of the timber in question. The 
inventor's original position, ‘‘ that the 
hull of the ship wheu immersed will not 
Only sustain itself afloat without the aid 
of tubes, but will, in that position, sup- 
port a considerable incumbent weight,” is 
fully borne out by facts on record, and in- 
stances given in bis pamphlet on the in- 
vention. With reference tu the weight of 
the contents of the ship,—composed as it 
is of substances of varied specific gravities, 
a certain extent of buoyancy upon their 
immersion must result ; but the calcula- 
tion shown in the Statement at page 29, 
of Mr. Watson’s pamphlet, as regards the 
34,000 cubit feet of space occupied below 
the main deck, rests solely upon the cer- 
tain principle that the displacement of 
that given quantity of sea-water will give 
a support equal to its weight. For ex- 
ample, a 32-pounder out of water, with 
its carriage, weighs 65 cwt. In water it 
weighs but 46 cwt. In respect to the 
ship’s supply of fresh water, it is self-evi- 
dent that it produces no effect towards 
sinking the ship when immersed ; but, 
on the contrary, with reference to that 
part of the water which is in casks, a po- 
sitive power of buoyancy is obtained to 
the extent, independently of the casks, of 
the difference between the specific gravity 
of fresh and salt water. If the upper- 
door or entrance to the iron tanks were so 
constructed that upon closing they should 
become hermetically sealed, a consiler- 


able portion of atmospheric air would be 
available for effecting buoyancy, not only 
within those tanks that are in use and par- 
tially emptied, but also in those quite 
emptied of fresh water, when not filled 
with salt water, as is frequently done for 
the preservation of the centre of gravity, 
or trimming the ship. These points 
should not be overlooked, (though Mr. 
Watson bas not taken them into account, ) 
as a source whence much additional buoy- 
ancy will be gained upon the ship’s im- 
mersion. Having shown the acting and 
the counteracting power of the ship and 
her contents, it results that a weight not 
exceeding 240 tons causes her, in case of 
immersion, to sink. It evidently results 
from Mr. Watson’s statements, that less 
than one-twelfth of the entire weight of the 
ship is all that the safety tubes can have 
to accomplish. Safety tubes containing 
10,000 cubic feet of air, when immersed, 
will support a weight above the surface of 
the water to the extent of 289 tons—whilst 
the same bulk of air will sustain afloat, 
below the surface of the water, a weight 
of iron equal to 334 tons. Mr. Watson's 
statement also fully demonstrates the 
power of giving a sufficient buoyancy to 
the ship, so as to prevent her from sink- 
ing by leak, and also without leak, or 
from continually shipping seas. 

The weight of the hull of 
an 80-gun ship’s timber is 1283 19 0 1) 

Metal 158 140 0 





Total ° - 1442 13 0 It 
Her entire contents,tubes, 
provisions, stores, guus,&c. 2966 12 0 14 
The displacement of wa- 
ter on immersion .2729 01 8 
Difference, or weight to 
be counteracted by the cop- 
per tubes , - 237 113 6 
The result is, that 10,000 cubic feet of 
air, equal in buoyancy to 289. 1. 1. 0. will 
afford an excess uf buoyancy of 51.2. 1.22. 
As to the spaces which the tubes would 
occupy between the beams of the decks, 
the timbers and shelf-pieces, which re- 
ceptacles would afford space for the object 
in view, it may be observed, that for se- 
curity against injury, there are no parts of 
theship in which theycould be placedwhere 
they would be so safe, more especially 
if the tubes between the beams and shelt- 
pieces were covered with an under-lining, 
or thia ceiling of planks. As to their in- 
terference with head-room, in their ap- 
plication to the larger class of ships-of- 
war, the objection cannot hold. With re- 
gard to frigates and sluops, it has been 
admitted by naval officers that the utmost 
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inconvenience which could be felt from 
their application to such class of ships, is 
nothing compared with the great object in 
view. The tabes would never, it is clear, 
descend below the dip of the beam ; hence 
the usual headway for general passage will 
not be interfered with ; neither in the 
slinging of the hammocks would impedi- 
ments arise, #8 the circular form of the 
safety tubes wl admit of the continuance 
of the battens in their present places. In 
reference to the health of the crew, it is 
the avowed opinion of several medical 
men that if the tubes were enclosed within 
a kind of under-ceiling, a good would 
arise. For the vacant spaces between the 
beams are now only receptacles for the 
foul and corrupt air. By the enclosure of 
the tubes by an even ceiling, the ordinary 
current of air, by means of the wind-sail, 
being unobstructed, the foetid air between 
the decks would be more easily dissipated, 
As to the space which the safety tubes are 
designed to occupy, there can arise no va- 
lid objection, for out of 160,000 cubic 
feet of area, or open space, which is com- 
puted to exist in an 80-gun ship, from the 
line of the dip of the beams of the respec- 
tive decks down to the kelson, about one- 
fourth, or 46,900 cubic feet only are oc- 
cupied; hence, leaving about three- 
fourths, or 120,000 cubic feet, of the space, 
free and open for general use and the cir- 
culation of air. Mr. Watson’s pamphlet 
meets all the objections which can be 
urged to his plan. Werecommend a per- 
usal of it with attention to all persons in- 
terested in naval affairs, and as being not 
less applicable to merchants vessels than to 
those of the Navy of England. The most 
essential points, the power of render- 
ing an adequate support by the proposed 
safety tubes—their occupation of space— 
the capability of the ship, when immersed, 
sustaining the pressure, the expense of the 
plan, and the effects upon the ship's equi- 
librium, or centre of gravity, are ably and 
efficiently argued and demonstrated. 
Andrew Smith and Co's Patent Metallic 
Shutters, Sun-Blinds, and Doors.—The ad- 
vantages attending the adoption of these 
shutters are numerous and important :— 


The Patentees state, Ist. That these shut- 
ters, constructed of sheets of metal, strong- 
ly framed, so as to render them imper- 
vious to burglars, are adapted either 
for private dweliing-houses, shops, or 
warehouses, and can be applied in the 
course of a few hours, without the slight- 
est inconvenience, or making any al- 
teration in appearance on shops or 
houses already fitted up with the wooden 
shutters now in use. 2dly, That being 
few in number, they are arranged horizon- 
tally, so that when the premises are closed 
they form handsome pavelling, and when 
withdrawn, they are deposited behind the 
entablature, or in the brick work above 
or below the windows. S3dly, That from 
this mode of disposing of the shutters, the 
operation of opening or shutting may be 
effected by a female or boy, with great 
ease, and in a few seconds within doors; 
thus dispensing with the necessity of em- 
ploying a watchman or porter for that 
purpose, and affording instant security 
against pillage, should advantage be taken 
of any popular commotion or disturbance. 
4thly, That in the former method of con- 
structing shutters, much space is required, 
and expense incurred, in battening out 
walls and fixing up boxings, to contain 
the shutters when withdrawn from the 
windows ; by the present invention this is 
entirely obviated, gaining in room from 
six to twelve inches in breadth, and ad- 
mitting agreater quantity of light, Sthly, 
That the Patent Metallic Shutters are pe- 
culiarly applicable to market-houses, dock 


and other warehouses, doing away with . 


the inconvenience, and saving all the 
room occupied by folding doors. 6thly, 
That these shutters may be instantly con- 
verted into sun blinds, combining conve- 
nience, neatness of appearance, and dura- 
bility, in a manner superior to any yet in 
use.—The Metallic Doors are not heavier 
than wooden doors, not at all different in 
appearance, though, when closed, they are 
effectually proof against the weapons of 
the housebreaker, and prevent the pro- 
gress of flames. ‘The lock is of an entire- 
ly novel construction, and possesses ex- 
traordinary strength and security. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


F. Westby, of Leicester, for an improved appa- 
ratus to be used for the purpose of whetting or 
sharpening the edges of the blades of razors, pen- 
knives, or other cutting instruments. November 
26, 1829. 

J. Marshall, of Southampton-street, Strand, for 
a method of preparing or making an extract trom 
cocoa, Which he denominates “ Marshall's Extract 
of Cocoa.”” December 10, Is29 


B. Goulson, of Pendleton, near Manchester, for 
improvements in the manufacturing of farina and 
sugar, from vegetable productions, December 14, 
Is2o. 

C. Derosne, of Leicester-square, for improve- 
ments in extracting sugar, or syrups, from cane 
juice, and other substances containing sugar, and 
in refining sugar and syrups. Communicated py 
a Foreigner. December 11, 1829. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Gothic Architeeture. The whole Interior of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, &c. 
By L.N. Cottingham, Architect. 34. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Major-General Sir T. Munro, Bart. 
K. C. B. late Governor of Madras, &c. By the 
Rev. Mr. Gleig. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Lord Byron, including his Corre- 
spondence with his Friends, and Journals of his Life 
and opinions. In 4to. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

THE DRAMA. 

The Follies of Fashion, a Comedy, as performed 

at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. Svo. 
HISTORY, MEMOIRS, &c. 

The Civil and Ecclesiastical History of England, 
from the first invasion of the Romans, &c. By C. 
St. George. 2 vols. L2mo. Ms, 

Memoirs of the Tower of London, embellished 
by a series of engravings on wood, by Branston 
and Wright. By T. Britton and E. W. Brayley. 
Svo. 12s, 


Memoirs of Paul Jones. 2 vols. 12mo. IAs. 


LITERARY 


Mr. Thomas Campbell is at present engaged in 
writing the Life of his late lamented friend Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, to which will be added the 
Correspondence of the late President with nume- 
rous distinguished Characters, including notices of 
many of his Contemporaries, and a variety of par- 
ticnlars of much interest to all lovers of the Fine 
Arts, 

The Marquess of Londonderry has just com- 
pleted his new work, embracing the last memo. 
rable campaigns in Germany and France. That a 
detailed history of such a war should not yet have 
appeared, is certainly not a little extraordinary ; 
and it must be gratilying, at least to our military 
circles, to find the desideratum about to be sup- 
plied by an eye-witness and a soldier. As an 
accredited minister and representative of British 
interests at the head-quarters of the Allied Sove- 
reigns, as well asin his military capacity, Lord Lon- 
donderry had ample opportunities of obtaining the 
most complete and correct information, with full 
access to those councils which developed the secret 
views and objects of the various conflicting parties 
that prevailed at that eventful period. 

A new Novel of fashionable lite, under the title 
of Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the World, 
will shortly be given to the public. It exhibits, 
we are informed, the history of a young man of 
rank and fortune, who, being of a decidedly sati- 
rical turn, resolves to gratify his favourite penchant 
to ascertain the internal state of fashionable so- 
ciety, and minutely to observe human nature 
under every variety of shade and circumstance. 
Among other characters with whom he comes in 
contact, is the celebrated Brummell, who figures 
under the name of Beaumont: this gentleman 
arrests his peculiar attention, and serves him for 
a complete study. The Work is, moreover, illus- 
trative of those seis or circles in the world of ton 
Which have never been depicted in the pages of 
fiction, and respecting which so much curiosity 
has long been felt. 

Fel.—VOL. XXX. NO. CX 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Adventures of an Irish Gentleman ; witb an ac- 
count of his Travels, and of his residence in France 
during the sanguinary period of the Revolution, 
3 vols. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. IL. 

Lander’s Records of Captain Clapperton’s Ex- 
pedition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 1. Is. 

Random Records. By George Colman, Esq. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 1. Is. 

A View of the Court of Chancery. By the Hon. 
W. Long Wellesley. 8vo. 

NOVELS, TALES, Xe. 

Darnley, or The Field of the Cloth of Gold, 

A Tale. By the Author of “ Richelieu.” 


Tales of a Grandfather. Third Series. By Sir 


Walter Scott, Bart. 3 vols. 18mo. 10s, 6d, 
The Corsair’s Bride. 3 vols. L2mo. 18s. 
Forrester. A Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. 


POETRY. 
Poems. By Mrs. Charles Nealds. 8vo. 7s. 
Charity Bazaars. A Poem. 2s. 6d. 


REPORT. 


Nearly ready, Personal Memoirs of Pryce Gor- 
don, Esq. This work, we learn, will contain the 
Recollections of the Author, embracing Sketches 
of a variety of celebrated individuals, which have 
come under his observation during a period of 
fifty years. It promises to be on a par, as to wit 
and vivacity, with Sir Jonah Barrington’s cele- 
brated Sketches. 

The Family Classical Library.—The second vo- 
lume of this valuable publication, consisting of 
Translations of the most celebrated Greek and Ro- 
man Historians, Poets, Orators, &c. is just ready 
for publication, It comprises the conclusion of 
the Orations of Demosthenes, and the whole of 
Sallust, with two portraits. In this important un- 
dertaking, it is proposed to adopt those translations 
which have obtained the most general credit, and 
occasionally (where it may seem requisite) to pre- 
sent an entirely new version of an author from 
some pen of acknowledged excellence; a plan 
which cannot fail to be generally approved, and 
which will doubtless procure ere long for the 
** wisdom of the ancients” that advantage which it 
ought to possess—a prominent place in modern 
popular literature, 

A new Novel, from the pen of Mr. Horace 
Smith, may be expected early in the ensuing 
month. It is a Tale of the Court of James II. 
Among the characters who have a prominent 
place in the work, besides the King himsel/, are 
Lord and Lady Sunderland, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, Sir Charles Sedley, and his daughter, the 
Countess of Dorchester, Count Grammont, the 
Prince of Orange, Dryden, Shadwell, Judge Jef- 
fries, &c. &e. 

The distinguished success of certain motern no- 
velists, and the increasing appetite of the public 
for works of fiction, it appears, has roused the la- 
tent talent of one of the oldest and most eminent 
practitioners in the art. We allude to the author 
of Caleb Williams,” who has just ready for put- 
lication a nove!, entitled Cloudesley, and which 
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will doubtless be looked for with the highest in- 
terest. 

Sir Edmond Temple’s Travels in Peru are at 
length nearly ready for publication. They include 
a Year’s Residence at Potosi, and are said to throw 
much light on the Mining Speculations in that 
country. 

The Second and conclading Volume of the Re- 
miniscences of Henry Angelo will speedily ap- 
pear. Among other royal and noble persons of 
whom anecdotes and particulars will be given in 
this work, are the following:—His present Ma. 
jesty, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Kent, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Manchester, the 
Duke of Saint Albans, the Margravine of Anspach, 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, Lady Hamilton, Lord 
Byron, Lord Barrymore, Lord Guildford, Duchess 
of Devonshire, Marquis of Sligo, Duchess of Gor- 
don, Marquis of Anglesea, Duchess of Ancaster, 
Honourable Keppel Craven, Honourable Mr. An- 
struther. 

Tales of the Colonies, from the pen of W. 
Howison, Esq. the well-known author of “ Sketches 
of Canada,” are daily expected. The scenery and 
descriptions of the British Colonies are said to be 
drawn in the most forcible and picturesque co- 
lours, 

The Oxonians, a Novel, from the clever pen of 
the author of “The Rouc,” may be shortly ex- 
pected, 

The Third Volame of the Correspondence of Dr. 
Duddridge is in a state of forwardness, It in- 
cludes, we understand, Letters of the most distin- 
guished individuals of his time, and consequently 
assumes a higher degree of importance than the 
preceding volumes. 

A Novel entitled Freseati’s, from the pen of one 
of our leading fashionables, is in preparation. It 
developes, we are told, in the most able manner, 
the gay routine of high life in the French metro- 
polis. 

Field Sports of the North of Europe, including 
a Residence in Norway and Sweden, by L. Lloyd, 
Esq. are on the point of publication. The diver 
sified and perilous adventures of the author, whilst 
pursuing his favourite pastime with all the en- 
thusiasm of a true sportsman, are detailed, we 
understand, in the most vivid and animated man 
ner. The scenery of those countries is likewise 
very toreibly described, 

The lovers of music will be cratified to learn 
that Mr. Parke, the principal oboist at Covent 
Garden Theatre for forty years, has just completed 
a work, entitled Musical Memoirs, comprising an 
account of the state of Music in England, from the 
first Commemoration of Handel in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1784, to 1820, interspersed with nume- 
rous Anecdotes of distinguished Professors, 

The Correspondence and Diary of Ralph Tho- 
resby, so long announced, are at length just ready 
for publication. The name of Thoresby has long 
been familiar to the public ear. In the antiquarian 
literature of the country he ranks deservedly high. 
His Ducatus Leodiensis, or Topography of Leeds, 
has always been a book prized and popular; and 
there is scarcely an antiquary, or a distinguished 
naturalist of bis time, with whom he was not inti- 
mately acquainted, and among others, with Nicol- 
son, Gibson, the Gales, Smith, Hickes, Strype, 
Hearne, and Baker. But perhaps he is best 
known as the possessor of a very extensive and 
curious Museam, in which were, deposited the 


rarest specimens of art and nature. This work 
may consequently be expected to contain a variety 
of original and curious notices of nearly all the 
literary and scientific characters who flourished at 
the close of the 17th, and at the beginning of the 
isth centuries. 

A new Work, by the Authoress of “ Hungarian 
Tales,” is about 10 make its appearance, under 
the piquant title of The Manners of the Day, 
Dress, affectation, scandal, amusement, flirtation, 
the more serious, though too often guilty, affairs of 
the heart, with all the dangerous varieties of dissi- 
pation common to splendid mansions and gilded 
palaces, are the subjects which, with a highly 
moral purpose, have been chosen by the fair writer 
as materials for her tale. 

M. Caillic’s Travels to Timbuctoo will appear in 
afew days. Among the geographical problems 
which, during the last half century, have occupied 
the attention of the world, and awakened a spirit 
of enterprise and adventure, the existence of a 
large and populous city in the heart of Central 
Africa stands pre-eminent. To decide this long 
agitated question, various expeditions have been 
fitted out, but without success. In vain have 
Houghton, Browne, Horneman, Park, Tuckey, 
Peddie, Campbell, Gray, Ritchie, Bowditch, Oud- 
ney, Clapperton, Denham, and Laing—in vain 
have Burekhardt, Beaufort, Mollien, and Belzoni 
endeavoured to remove the veil that enveloped 
this mysterious city. Of this number Major Laing 
alone reached the desired goal, bat through the 
barbarous murder of that officer, the results of his 
persevering exertions have been unhappily lost to 
his country. M. Caillie is the first European who 
has been enabled to penetrate to Timbuctoo, and 
to return to Europe with fall and accurate infor- 
mation respecting this hitherto unknown capital. 

Carwell, or Crime and Sorrow, a Novel, the 
production of a lady of distinction, which will 
shortly be published, will, it is said, from the 
affecting nature of the story, vie with the beauti 
ful tale of Mrs. Opie. 

The Life of Bishop Heber, with Selections from 
his Correspondence, and from his unpublished 
Works, (with a Portrait,) by his Widow, will 
shortly appear. 

The Papers of the Earl of Marchment, com- 
prising a variety of Original and unknown Docu- 
ments, Diaries, &c. illustrative of the reigns of 
Queen Anne, George I. &c. is in the press. 

A Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by David Brew- 
ster, LL.D. is in the press. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum, or a List, alphabetically 
arranged, of all the Patrons of Dignities, Kectories, 
Vicarages, Perpetual Curacies, and Chapetries of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, will 
shortly be published. 

The Political Life of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, from his acceptance of the Seals of the 
Foreign Departinent, in 1822, to his Death, by 
A. C. Granville, Esq. late his Private Secretary, 
is in the press. 

A History of English Gardening, Chronological, 
Biographical, Literary, and Critical; tracing the 
progress of the Art in this country from the inva- 
sion of the Romans to the present time, by G. W. 
Johnson. 

The First Number of a New Topographical 
Dictionary of Great Britain and [reland, by Mr. 
J. Gorton, Editor of the General Biographical 
Dictionary, &c. is about to appear. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

On the 14th ult, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. He was born at the White Hart 
Inn, Bristol, kept by his father, in Broad 
Street. When about a year old, his fa- 
ther removed to Devizes, where he kept the 
Black Bear : he was, however, unsuccessful 
in this speculation, and failed. Mr. Law- 
rence, senior, had started in life as an ex- 
ciseman, and married the daughter of a 
clergyman, the then incumbent of Ten- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, by whom he had, 
we believe, three sons (the eldest of whom 
entered the church) and two daughters. 
He subsequently took the inn already 
mentioned ; but on his failure, retired to 
Bath, where he established himself in a 
house in Alfred-street. Lawrence at a 
very early period of life manifested a de- 
cided talent for the Fine Arts, and parti- 
cularly for portraiture. When only seven 
or eight years of age he attracted notice 
by his imitations of the “ human face di- 
vine ;” and his predilections and abilities 
in this pursuit led to his being placed as a 
pupil under the care of Mr. Hoare of Bath. 
Under this master, Lawrence made a rapid 
progress. At first he executed crayon 
likenesses, in the manner of his instructor 
—portraits of ladies in red jackets, with 
hats and feathers, the then fashionable 
though unsightly costume of the fashion- 
able of Bath, have been seen, for which he 
was paid ten shillings and sixpence each. 
Fora short time the future President con- 
fined his exertions almost entirely to the 
production of small oval portraits in 
crayons, which were sold at a guinea a- 
piece. He was patronized by the Hon. 
John Hamilton, a member of the Aber- 
corn family, who resided on Lansdown 
Hill, and contributed greatly towards 
the cultivation of the young artist’s ta- 
lents, as well by pecuniary encourage- 
ment as by affording him access to some 
fine scriptural pieces, the production of the 
old masters, in his possession. Another of 
his early patrons was Sir Henry Harpur, a 
Derbyshire baronet of fortune and libe- 
rality, who even went so far as to offer to 
send the lad to Italy at his own expense, 
and to dedicate a thousand pounds to that 
purpose ; but the proposal was declined by 
the father, on the alleged ground that 
“ Thomas's genius stood in need of no 
such aid.” But the most remarkable in- 
cident in the life of young Lawrence dur- 
ing his residence at Bath, was his receiving 
the great silver palette from the Society 
of Arts—an event of which he spoke at a 
recent anniversary of that Society in terms 
of the warmest gratitude, ascribing to this 
encouragement and honour much of that 


enthusiastic feeling and love of his art 
which had raised him to his eminent sta- 
tion. As the documents respecting this 
transaction are very interesting, they are 
here copied from the MS proceedings of 
the Society in the Adelphi. The first en- 
try appears under the date of March 9th, 
1784, and is as follows : 

“ Resolved, — That as the drawing 
marked G, appears, by a date upon it, to 
have been executed in the year 1782, it 
cannot, according to the conditions, page 
197, be admitted a candidate.” 

In consequence of this difficulty it ap- 
pears that enquiries had been instituted ; 
and on the 30th of March is the annexed 
record. 

** Took into consideration the drawings of 
the Transfiguration marked G. and open- 
ed the paper containing the name of the 
candidate, according to the directions of 
the Society, and it appeared to the com- 
mittee that the candidate was T. Law- 
rence, aged 13, 1783, in Alfred Street, 
Bath. 

‘¢ The committee having received satis- 
factory information that the production is 
entirely the work of the young man : 

** Resolved,—To recommend to the So- 
ciety to give the greater silver palette gilt, 
and five guineas, to Mr. T. Lawrence, as 
a token of the Society’s approbation of his 
abilities.” 

The grant of five guineas was a very 
uncommon thing at this period of the So- 
ciety’s history, and shows how highly 
Lawrence’s performance—the ‘Transtigu- 
ration of Raphael, in crayons—was appres 
ciated by his judges. From Bath he ap- 
pears to have gone to Salisbury, and prac- 
tised there with considerable success. A 
Mr. Hancock is mentioned as the possessor 
of portraits, in coloured chalk, of his 
grandfather Dr. Hancock and his daughter, 
which were painted at this period, and 
previous to Lawrence’sremoval to London, 
where he flourished more than forty years, 
nearly ten of which he was at the head of 
the Fine Arts, as President of the Royal 
Academy, when his brilliant career was so 
prematurely terminated. Richly endowed 
by nature, and gifted with various talents, 
it was impossible that such a man should 
not attain to eminent distinction; and 
concurrent circumstances were also very 
favourable to him. The opening of the 
Continent may be reckoned one of the 
most auspicious events that could have 
happened to an artist of his celebrity ; and 
the splendid commission which he received 
from the King, to paint the Sovereigns 
and most exalted individuals of the age, 
was another of those rare instances of 
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yood fortune which it can be the lot of few 
indeed to enjoy. His pleasing manners, 
too, gave him access to the best and most 
polished society —an inestimable advantage 
to the portrait-painter, and one to the va- 
lue of which almost all his productions 
bear striking testimony. ‘The mind of Sir 
Thomas was stored with a combination of 
refined and graceful qualities, seldom found 
united in one person, Of music, the dra- 
ma, and poetry, he was particularly fond, 
and no mean adept in their cultivation. 
A gentleman of judgment, to whom he 
had read some of his poetical composi- 
tions, writes—* Sir Thomas occasionally 
tried his hand in the sister art of poetry ; 
and some of his pieces he has read to me, 
which, although in my opinion not devoid 
of suflicient merit, he was too diflfident to 
make public. Two or three of his ad- 
dresses to the students of the Royal Aca- 
demy I have seen in print, but they were 
only for private distribution.” His last 
public duty was the delivering of the Aca- 
demy’s biennial medals. So late as the 
‘Tuesday preceding his decease, Sir Tho- 
mas was busily employed in the committee 
of the Athenwum, making arrangements 
for the opening of the new house : he was 


particularly animated on the subject of 


internal decoration, and took a great 
interest in directing the works of art 
designed to adorn the interior. He had 
himself promised to paint and present 
a portrait of his Majesty, to be placed 
in the library; and was at work upon 
iteven on the Wednesday, within thirty 
hours of his death. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was not only an amateur, but an 
accomplished actor, as he had frequent- 
ly proved by his performances in private 
theatricais. His long and close intimacy 
with the Kemble family may, to a certain 
degree, be aseribed to congenial feelings 
on these points; but it is also said, that 
an attachment to a daughter of Mrs. Sid- 
dons (who died in the bloom of beauty) 
had a strong influence upon his histrionic 
efforts, as well as upon his real existence. 
His latest performance affords counte- 
nance to this statement: in the Fanny 
Kemble of another generation he, perhaps, 
revived his slumbering sympathies. In 
conversation, Lawrence was most at home 
in matters connected with the arts. ** Al- 
most the last time I was with him,”’ says 
a frind, *“*was on a Sunday morning, 
when | rode with him to church, in Re- 
gent-street. The article in the * Edin. 
burgh Review’ had just appeared, in 
which there was a comparison made be- 
tween him and Martin: he observed the 
irticle was written by some one who knew 
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but little of the arts; and the comparison 
put him in mind of the old inquiry—How 
far is it from the Ist of January to the 
top of St. Paul's?” Sir Thomas died 
poor. His noble collection of drawings, 
however, especially richin the old masters, 
is estimated to be worth above 50,000/. 
That Sir Thomas indulged a passion for 
play, is a calumny which, to those who 
knew his habits and feelings on the sub. 
ject, requires no refutation; at the same 
time it will not excite surprise, that 
among others who heard of his large re- 
ceipts, and were aware of his occasional 
embarrassments, an opinion should be un- 
advisedly adopted, affording a ready solu- 
tion to the questions—what became of his 
money ? His ardent passion was for the 
Fine Arts in general, and especially for that 
branch of them to which his own time was 
more particularly devoted ; and it caused 
him to expend immense sums in their en- 
couragement, and in the purchase of the 
works of the first masters, of whose draw- 
ings he gradually accumulated his unri- 
valled collection. His benevolence towards 
the sons of genius, less favoured by for- 
tune, was also dealt out with no stinted 
allowance. <A dear connexion, it is 
reported, was not long since dissolved by 
death; and the melancholy which had 
from that time preyed upon his spirits 
did not eseape the observation of his 
friends. A noble Marchioness wrote, two 
months before, that he (who was then on 
a visit to her) looked deplorably ill, and 
like a broken hearted man: on another 
occasion, while conversing about some 
losses, a friend observed—** This is not 
enough to account for your depression,” 
The tears started to his eyes, and in pro- 
found dejection, he alluded to a severer 
calamity. The immediate cause of his 
death, as ascertained by Dr. Holland and 
Mr. Green, on a post-mortem examina- 
tion, was an extensive disease of the heart. 
Atter bleeding him, the former gentleman 
left him in an alarming condition; and 
when sent for again hastily at night, his 
visit was too late—the patient was no 
more, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s kindness 
to his dependents may be inferred from 
the ensuing facts. On the death of his 
housekeeper, an elderly female, who had 
superintended the management of his 
home for several years, he not only incur- 
red a considerable expense in bestowing 
on her a very handsome funeral, but fol- 
lowed her himself to the grave; while to- 
wards a man-servant who had spent some 
time in his employment, his conduct was 
of a still nobler description; and such, 
perhaps, asis rarely paralleled. This per- 
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son was seized with a lingering illness, the 
nature of which rendered it evident to the 
medical attendant, that, though a few 
months must inevitably put a period to his 
existence here, his decease might yet be 
retarded by quiet and country air. Sir 
Thomas, on the fact being announced to 
him by the physician he had called in, not 
only went himself and took a comfortable 
lodging for the invalid in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilburn, but subsequently gave up 
no small portion of what to Lim was more 
precious than money, his time ; and would 
frequently hurry away from his academi- 
cal duties and professional pursuits, to pass 
an hour by the bed-side of the sufferer. 
The President has left many pictures un- 
finished, which throw much into the hands 
of his survivors. His prices were very 
high—six hundred pounds for a whole 
length, of which a moiety was paid at the 
first sitting. His heads merely painted in 
were exquisitely fine. Among his latest 
portraits thus painted, is one of Moore, 
for Mr. Murray. 

The body of Sir T. Lawrence was re- 
moved to Somerset House, where it lay in 
state in the medal room, on the 2lst ult. 
until twelve o’clock, when the body was 
taken to St. Paul’s Cathedral. The pall 
bearers were the Earl of Aberdeen, Harl 
Gower, Mir. Peel, Hon, Agar Ellis, Sir G. 
Murray, Mr. Croker, Mr. Hart Davis, 
Earl of Clanwilliam. The Rev. R. Blox- 
ham, eldest nephew, was chief mourner. 
‘The officers of the Royal Academy, the 
Royal Academicians, associates and stu- 
dents, followed, together with the officers of 
the Society of Painters in water colours, 
of the British Artists, &c. A number of 
the nobility and gentry, and the carriages 
of the nobility and gentry, to the number 
of seventy-five. In the cathedral the pro- 
cession took the following order. ‘The 
two Junior Vergers, the Marshal, the 
young Gentlemen of the Choir—two and 
two; the Almoner, the Vicars Choral, two 
and two ; the Junior Minor Canons, two 
and two; the Feathers, Attendant Pages, 
and Mutes; the Junior Verger ; the Pre- 
bends, two by two; the Junior Residen- 
tiaries, two and two; the Senior Residen- 
tiaries, two and two: the Senior Verger, 
the Dean. 

Pall Bearers. THE BODY. Pall Bearers. 

Chief Mourners: the Mourners—two 
and two; the old Servants; the family 
Trustees and Executors; the Rector ; the 
Medical Attendant ; the Chaplain to the 
Royal Academy ; the Secretary to the 
Royal Academy; the Academicians and 
Assoviates—two and two; Students—twe 
and two; Private Mourners—two andtwo, 
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ARRANGEMENTS OF THE CHOIR. 
Pall Bearers. THE Pall Bearers. 
Royal Academy. BODY. Pr. Mourners. 

Chief Mourner ; Contidential Servant, 
standing; the Executors; the Rector ; 
Medical Attendant. 

The Marshals, with their constables 
and the undertakers’ men, formed a pas- 
sage proceeding to the vault door. The 
Chief Mourner proceeded to the centre of 
the dome; the other Mourners formed a 
ring ; the Academy turning to the right, 
and the other Mourners to the left— 
forming an outward ring, within which 
were the Clergy, Choir, and Chief Mourn. 
ers. The funeral service was performed 
in the Chapel by the Rev. Dr. Hughes, 
Canon Residentiary ; and in the Choir, 
the service for the burial of the dead was 
read by the Bishop of Landaff, who is also 
Dean of St. Paul’s. The service was fi- 
nished, and the body was deposited in the 
vault, about half-past three o’clock ; after- 
wards, the Academicians, Associates, and 
Students of the Royal Academy, returned 
to Somerset House, where refreshments 
were provided for them. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was a Knight of Napoleon’s 
Legion of Honour. 

The question of the succession to his 
chair gave rise to much discussion. Al- 
most every eminent artist. in the Acade- 
my was mentioned as a fit candidate for 
the presidency. Turner and Calcott, 
landscape painters ; Pickersgill, who often 
comes nearest to Sir Thomas in portrait 
painting, as some of his recent works 
show. Jackson, Phillips, Wilkie, &c.* 
were named, as were several architects and 
sculptors of the Academy, men of deserved 
celebrity. The difficulty seemed to be to 
unite the great artist and the man of the 
world; for the duties of the president re- 
quire a knowledge of society as well as a 
prominent station in art. In this union 
Lawrence was pre-eminently happy ; 
which made the choice more difficult. 
The President of the Royal Academy de- 
rives no emolument from his office, and 
very little patronage—such as having a 
few more tickets for the private views of 
the Exhibition, and the annual dinner, 
It is a place which demands considerable 
attention and assiduity, as he has to take 
the chair at all councils, and generally di- 
rect the multifarious business of the In- 
stitution, besides addresses, and other pub- 
lic employment. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
may be said to have been born with an 





* Since the above was written, Mr. 
Shee has been elected to the vacant chair. 
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almost intuitive capacity for portraiture ; 
for he wrought obvious likenesses with the 
pencil and the pen, whilst a child in pet- 
ticoats ; and before he had completed his 
tenth year, he drew portraits with decided 
character, taste, and spirit. Of this early 
ability numerous anecdotes are in circula- 
tion. The following, however, is one very 
little known. The late Lord Kenyon, 
some twelve years previous to his eleva- 
tion to the peerage, was passing with his 
lady through Devizes, in his way to Bath, 
and stopped at the Bear, then kept by the 
father of the embryo President. The 
host, a remarkably well formed fine-look- 
ing man, but with great eccentricity both 
of dress and manner, was particularly fond 
of reading aloud the works of Shakspeare 
and Milton, especially the latter, which he 
did uncommonly well, and was delighted 
when he could get any of his guests to 
listen to him. On this occasion he was 
very fortunate in his auditors, who not 
only heard his recitations with approba- 
tion, but took a still livelier interest in his 
son Thomas, then a fine little fellow about 
six years old, who was riding round the 
room upon a cane, and whose talent for 
sketching likenesses had, at that early 
age, become the theme of his father’s pa- 
negyric. The skill of the young artist was 
at once put to the test; and in an almost 
incredibly short period, he produced two 
portraits, in profile, of his visitors, no less 
remarkable for the ease and spirit of their 
execution than for the accuracy of the re- 
semblance. Indeed, Lady Kenyon always 
declared, that of all the portraits of her 
husband which she had ever seen, none 
came upin point of fidelity to this juve- 
nile sketch. Sir Thomas himself, in after 
life, was, as is well known, distinguished 
for the elegance with which he read and 
recited. Lawrence's first appearance as 
an exhibitor at Somerset-house was in 
1787 — G66 pictures, Ac. formed 
the collection); and the catalogue was 
comprised in 26 pages. Here we find T. 
Lawrence, at No. 4, Leicester-square, 
with seven productions, namely, No. 184, 
Mad Girl: 207, Portrait of a Lady ; 229, 
Portrait of a young Lady ; 231, Portrait 
of a Lady ; 234, Mrs. Esten, in the cha- 
racter of Belvidera; 255, Vestal Virgin ; 
and 258, Portrait of a young Lady. Next 
year, the artist resided in Jermyn-street ; 
and sent six of his performances, all por- 
traits. In 1789, still at 41, Jermyn-street, 
he exhibited no fewer than thirteen pieces, 
and was evidently advancing rapidly in 
his profession, as three of the portraits are 
of * Ladies of Quality,” besides his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, and a head 
from nature. In 1790, among twelve pics 
tures we notice the Princess Amelia, Her 


Majesty, a Nobleman’s Son, a General 
Officer, and a celebrated Actress. In 1791, 
his abode was 24, Old Bond-street ; and 
Homer reciting his Poems, is the first 
subject we meet with in his name. In 
1792, the prosperous record runs, “ Tho- 
mas Lawrence, a Principal Painter in or- 
dinary to his Majesty ;”’ and his chief pic- 
tures are, a Lady of Fashion as La Pense- 
rosa, and a Portrait of his Majesty! 
When the beautiful whole-length portrait 
of Miss Farren appeared, Lawrence was 
only in his twenty-first year ; it was ex- 
hibited at Somerset House as a pendant to 
Sir Joshua's celebrated whole-length of 
Mrs. Billington, as St. Cecilia. The no- 
ble candour of this great man was then 
manifested by the unqualified applause 
which he bestowed on this work of the 
young painter ; and he then predicted the 
honours which Mr, Lawrence would ob- 
tain for himself, his country, and his art. 
The career of Sir Thomas Lawrence may, 
in many respects, be likened to that of his 
great predecessor. They both led a life of 
celibacy ; the talent of each was no sooner 
demonstrated than it at once was appre- 
ciated, and it was throughout life the for- 
tune of each to be honoured and esteemed, 
not only by all the great and the enlight- 
ened of every rank and class, but to expe- 
rience the rare felicity of being equally 
respected and esteemed by the members 
of their own profession. No competitor 
for public favour expressed envy, nor took 
offence at the praises bestowed upon either, 
on the score of their ‘acknowledged pre- 
eminence. 
SIR MILES NIGHTINGALL, K.C.B. Ke. 
Few officers have been engaged in a 
greater variety of active and important 
services than the late Sir Miles Nightin- 
gall. He entered the army on the 4th of 
April, 1787, as an ensign in the 52d regi- 
ment of foot, and proceeded immediately 
to India, On the 12th of November, 1788, 
he was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 
same corps. Remaining in India, he was 
employed in the army under the late Sir 
William Meadows, in the campaign of 
1790, and was present with the grenadiers 
of the 52d regiment, at the assault of 
Dendegul. Immediately after that affair, 
he was appointed major of brigade to the 
King’s troops ; and, in that capacity, at- 
tached to the first brigade, he was engaged 
at the siege of Puliganacherry. In the 
campaigns of 1791 and 1792, under Lord 
Cornwallis, he was present at the siege and 
assault of the town and fortress of Banga- 
lore; at the siege and storming of the 
strong hill fort of Severndroog ; in the 
general action with Tippoo Saib, near Se- 
ringapatam, on the loth of May, 1791; 
in the general action of the 6th of Fe. 
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bruary, 1792, when the enemy’s lines 
were stormed under the walls of Seringa- 
patam, and at the siege of that capital, 
the surrender of which led to a termina- 
tion of the war on the 19th of the ensuing 
month. In the peace which followed, he 
continued as Major of Brigade to the 
King’s forces. On the breaking out of 
the war with France, in 1793, he served 
at the siege and capture of Pondicherry. 
He remained in India till August 1794, 
when, in consequence of severe illness, he 
was under the necessity of returning to 
England ; where, on his arrival, he was 
appointed Aide-de-camp to the Marquess 
Cornwallis, then commanding the eastern 
district. Previously to this, however, on 
the Ist of September, 1794, he had ob- 
tained a company in the 125th Foot. On 
the 28th of February, 1795, Capt. Night. 
ingall was promoted to a Majority in the 
}21st Foot, and appointed Brigade Major- 
general to the eastern district. On the 
9th of September, in the same year, he 
procured, by purchase, a Lieutenant-Co- 
loneley in the 115th regiment ; and, on 
the 28th of October, also in 1795, he was 
removed to the 38th regiment of Foot. 
In the two succeeding years, he served 
with the latter regiment in the West In- 
dies. Owing to a severe attack of the 
yellow fever, he was compelled to return 
to England ; but having recovered during 
the voyage home, he was, immediately 
after his arrival, appointed Deputy Adju- 
tant-general to the forces in St. Domingo. 
He sailed for that island early in 1798, 
and held his appointment till July, when 
he was sent home with despatches to Go- 
vernment. In February 1799, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Nightingall again proceeded 
to St. Domingo, accompanied by Lieute- 
nant-general Maitland, on a mission of 
considerable importance to Toussaint 
L/ Ouverture, the celebrated black chief. 
On his return to England, in the month 
of July following, he was made Assistant 
Adjutant-general to the army under the 
Duke of York in Holland. There he was 
engaged in the actions of the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and the 2d of October. He was 
next employed on the coast of France, 
under Lieutenant-general Maitland. In 
January 1800, he sailed for Quiberon 
Bay ; in February, he returned to Eng- 
land, to take out troops for an attack upon 
Belleisle ; and soon afterwards he sailed 
from Cork, with the 36th regiment of 
Foot, with the view of taking possession 
of Honat, as a preparatory measure. The 
object, however, was abandoned ; and, in 
July, he returned home with despatches. 
In 1801, he was appointed Assistant Quar- 
termaster-general to the eastern district : 
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a post which he enjoyed until the cessation 
of hostilities between France and England, 
when he accompanied the Marquess of 
Cornwallis to Amiens and Paris, as pri- 
vate secretary. In July 1802, this officer 
was appointed to a Lieutenant-colonelcy 
in the d5lst Foot. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1803, he obtained the rank of co- 
lonel in the army. Having been appoint- 
ed Quartermaster-general to the King’s 
troops in India, Colonel Nightingall sailed, 
in 1803, for Bengal. On his arrival there, 
he found that the army under Lord Lake 
had taken the field against the Mahrattas, 
He joined immediately; reached head- 
quarters previously to che attack on Agra, 
and served in the attack of a body of in- 
fantry posted under the walls of that town, 
and at the siege and capture of the for- 
tress. He was afterwards in the general 
and decisive action at Laswaree ; and he 
continued to serve with the army in the 
field till the termination of the war with 
Scindeah. In 1805, Colonel Nightingall 
was appointed military secretary to the 
Marquess Cornwallis. On the 8th of 
May, 1806, he was removed from the 51st 
to the 69th regiment. On the death of 
the Marquess Cornwallis, he remained in 
Bengal, in the office of Quartermaster- 
general, until February 1807, His health 
being much impaired, he then returned to 
England, and soon afterwards resigned 
his staff appointment. Colonel Nightin- 
gall’s interval of relaxation was very brief. 
Within four months after his return, he 
was appointed to serve as Brigadier-gene- 
ral, with the forces under Major-general 
Spencer. He accordingly proceeded to 
Gibraltar, and was employed on the coast 
of Spain, until General Spence’s division 
joined the army under Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, at Mondego Bay. He was then ap- 
pointed to command the third brigade, 
with which he served during the cam- 
paign of 1808. He was consequently in 
the actions of Roleia and Vimiera, for his 
gallant conduct in which he received the 
thanks of Parliament. Early in July 
1809, he was placed on the staff of the 
Kent district, as Brigadier-general. Ill 
health detained him from active service 
till the month of January 1810, when, 
with the rank of Major-general, he re- 
turned to Portugal, joined the army at 
Cartaxo, and distinguished himself in the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor. In 1812, Ma- 
jor-general Nightingall once more visited 
Bengal, and was sent by Lord Minto to 
take the chief command of Java and its 
dependencies. In that station, he re- 
duced the Rajah of Boni, and also esta- 
blished the British supremacy in Celebes. 
On the lth of June, 1814, he was made 
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Lieutenant-general ; in LOLS, a Knight 
Commander of the Bath ; and soon after- 
wards he received the Colonelcy of the 
Gth West India regiment. The Lieute- 
nant-general was next invested with the 
command in chief at Bombay, whither he 
sailed in 1816. He remained there till 
1819, when he returned to England. On 


the 19th of February, 1820, he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 49th Fuot. At the 
time of this officer's death, Which occurred 
at Gloucester, in the month of October, 
he had been several vears one of the re- 
presentatives in Parliament of the bo- 
rough of Eye, in Suffolk. He was in his 
sixty-first year. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Criminal Laws.—A public Meeting was 
held last month in London for the consi- 
deration of a petition to Parliament re- 
specting the infliction of death for inade- 
quate crimes, ‘There were not above fifty 
Gentlemen present, owing, it was said by 
one of the Committee who called the 
Meeting, to the shortness of the notice re- 
quiring their attendance. The Chairman 
considered the penal code of such a san- 
guinary character as to be a disgrace to a 
civilized nationygand mentioned several in- 
stances of the unequal infliction of punish. 
ment for offences. A monster, who mur- 
dered a defenceless woman, after commit- 
ting dreadful atrocities on her person, 
could only be hanged ; whilst a man w ho 
had stoleu a sheep to feed a starving fa- 
mily, or who had forged to the value of 
10s. would have appeared on the same 
scaffold with the murderer. Mr. Hunt 
read certain resolutions, expressing the 
opinion of the meeting, “ that the sacri- 
fice of human life for the crimes that did 
not endanger the existence of society, was 
degrading to the character of the country, 
and involved the breach ef a high moral 
principle.” The resolutions were agreed 
to, and a petition founded on them drawn 
up, and ordered to be conveniently placed 
in London and Westminster forsignatures. 
Several Gentlemen addressed the Meeting 
on the object of the petition. One said, 
fifty instances might be adduced to show 
that the law had sacrificed innocent vie- 
tims ; and mentioned the case of James 
Butler, who, he said, had been executed on 
a charge of arson, (setting fire to the floor- 
cloth manufactory in King’s-road) of which 
he was innocent. All were acquainted 
with the case of Eliza Fenning: and these 
two cases were alone sufficiently in favour 
of the necessity of expul wing from our 
Statute Book laws which could make the 
innocent (as he beleved) suffer for the 
guilty. Another Gentleman contrasted 
the administration of justice with regard 
to minor offences. There were crimes 
which no law could reach, wi ich 
unfortunately, more mischief and misery 
than the loss of a few pounds hy the ferger, 
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Did a man steal your daughter, by law a 
few pounds would cover the offence: did 
he steal your wife, a few pounds would sa- 
tisfy the law; but if he stole a sheep, he 
was hung up like adog. Our Judges told 
us that Christianity was part and parcel 
of the law of the land: but it must be a 
strange interpretation of Christianity to 
make its doctrines justify our most san- 
guinary punishments. After some far- 
ther remarks, it was agreed that another 
Meeting should take place on the Sth of 
February at the Mechanics’ Institute. 

Whitehall Preachers.—The Bishop of 
London bas dismissed all the preachers at 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, and is about 
to revise thoroughly the mode in which 
service has been hitherto performed there. 
It is understood that the reason assigned 
by his Lordship for the dismissal of the 
preechers, is the inconvenience arising 
from the variety of preachers, and their 
non-residence, the whole twenty-four 
being resident Fellows of either Uni- 
versity. 

Manufacturers’ Committee. —The Ma- 
nufacturers’ Relief Committee lately held 
a meeting in the City, to consider of va- 
rious applications made to them from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. ‘They have 
found it necessary to vote a considerable 
sum, amounting to nearly 3000/. in allevia- 
tion of the distressed districts whose cases 
have been submitted to them. The state 
of suffering in the whole of them was de- 
scribed as of the most severe kind ; but 
the impression on the minds of the Com- 
mittee, from going into the details, was, 
that it was owing much more to local 
rauses than to any general inactivity in 
the manufacturing ‘industry ef the coun- 
try. In some instances, as at Hudders- 
field, they considered the distress to have 
arisen from changes in the fashion, which 
had checked the sale of faney articles 
usually produced there. The suiferings 
in Wiltshire, and in parts of Gloucester- 
shire, was also to be referred to the trans- 
fer of the working of fine cloth to York- 
shire and other places, where superior skill 
and economy is found to exist. Some re- 
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lief was also voted for the silk manufactu- 
rers in Macclesfield and Congleton. From 
whatever causes the distress may have 
arisen, the Committee have not had, for a 
long time past, such powerful claims on 
the benevolent fund placed at their dis- 
posal, 

National Benevolent Institution. — A 
general meeting of the Life Governors 
and Subscribers to the National Bene- 
volent Institution, for the relief of re- 
spectable persons, who in their old age are 
reduced to want, took place at Freemasons’ 
Hall lately, when the Report of the Com- 
mittee, giving a most satisfactory and 
pleasing statement of the increasing pros- 
perity of the charity, was read by the Se- 
cretary, after which a ballot took place for 
the election of thirty-five additional pen- 
sioners on the Institution, increasing the 
total number to 182, whose several pen- 
sions of from 20/. to 30/7. each now amount 
to 4200/. per annum. Among the recent 
contributors to its funds were named— 
Prince Leopold ; the Duke of Gloucester, 
who graciously honoured the charity, for 
the third time, with a flattering testimony 
of his approbation; the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Stafford ; the Earl of Sur- 
rey; and many other distinguished indi- 
viduals among the nobility, by whom this 
charity has been long and deservedly pa- 
tronised. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. H. Sparke, A. M. to the Rectory 
of Bexwell, Norfolk. 

The Hon. and Rev. A. Curzon, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Norton-by-Twycross, Leicestershire. 

The Rev. R. Broadley, M.A. to bold by dispen- 
sation the Rectory of Cattistock, Dorset, together 
with the Rectory of Bridport. 

The Rev. J. F. Franklin, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of New Buckingham, Norfolk, 

The Rev. J.T. Watson, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
West Wratting, Cambridgeshire. 

The Rev. W. H. Shelford, M.A. to the Rectory 
of Preston, Suffolk. 

The Rev. C. J. Myers, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Flintham, Nottinghamshire. 

The Rev. F. H. Brickenden, B.D. and Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Winford, Somersetshire. 

The Rev. G. P. Marriott, Minor Canon of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, to a Prebendal Stall in the Ca- 
thedral Church of York. 

The Rev. J. Spurgeon, A.B. to the Rectory of 
Twyford, Norfolk. 

The Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. Rector of Settring- 
ton, Yorkshire, to the Prebend of Husthwaite, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Drammond. 

The Rev. W. Cuthbert, to the Chapelries of 
Bawtry and Austerfield. 

The Rev. H. Gipps, M. A. to the Vicarage of 
Corbridge, Northumberland. 

The Rev. H. Taylor, A.M. Rector of South 
Poole, Devon, to the Vicarage of Stokenham, 
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with the Chapels of Shirford and Chivelstone an- 
nexed, Devon. 

The Rev. P. Poore, to the Rectory of Fy field, 
Hants, 

The Rev. J. Dunningham, M.A. to the Master- 
ship of the Grammar School, Cucktield, Sussex, 

W. H. Clarke, B.A. of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to the Second Mastership of Norwich 
Grammar School, on the resignation of the Rev. 
T. Carrie. 


Marvied.|\—At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, C. 
Stephens, Esq. of Haywarid’s-field, Gloucester 
shire, to Catherine, youngest daughter of M.Wood, 
Esq. M. P. 

At Marnhull, Dorset, the Rev. F. V. Luke, 
M.A. to Agnes Eliza, daughter of the Rev. W. B. 
Ramsden. 

At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. William C. Free- 
land, of Coggeshall, Essex, to Mary Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Bing. 
ham, 

At Milton, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. H. Melvill, 
M. A. to Margaret Alice, eldest daughter of the 
late Captain Jennings. 

At Clapham, the Rev. R. Dickinson, Rector of 
Headley, Hants, to Henrietta Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late Captain Butter. 

J. Maxse, Esq. to the Lady C. PF. Berkeley, 
second daughter of the late Earlof Berkeley. 

At Beyerley, the Rev. CG. B. Blyth, to Mary 
Frances, eldest daughter of the late Licut.-Col, 
Popham. 

At St. Marylebone, Licut.-Col. Craigie, to Har- 
riet, widow of the late Licut.-Gen. Macintyre. 

At Weymouth, Major-General Cole, to A, §S. 
Payne, daughter of the late Rev. S. Payne. 

At East Dereham, the Rev. J. Birkett, M. A. 
to Sally, second daughter of the late C. Browne, 
Esq. 

At Whepstead, the Rev. J. Lillistone, Rector 
of Barsham, Suftolk, to Adelaide, youngest dangh- 
ter of the Rev. T. linage. 

Died.|—In Berkeley-square, General Lord Fitz- 
roy, of Wicken, in Northamptonshire, second son 
of Augusius Henry, Duke of Gratton, and Colonel 
of the 48th Foot. 

At Chalfont Lodge, Dec. 17, Robert Hibbert, 
Esa. jun. 

In the Island of Jersey, Philip Pipon, Esq. Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy. 

At Hammerwood Lodge, Sussex, the Hon. Mrs. 
Dorrien Magens, sister to Lord Dynevor, and 
grand-daughter to William Earl Talbot. 

At Newcastle, aged 82, Mrs. Cecilia Wren, the 
last lineal descendant from Sir Christopber Wren, 
retaining his name. 

At Hampton Court, Miss F. Cockburn, daughter 
of the late Sir James Cockburn, of Langton, Bart. 

J. Lusignan, Esq. LL.D. formerly Anglo Saxon 
professor in the lonian University, and youngest 
son of the late S. Lusignan, Esq. interpreter to 
the King for the Turkish and Arabic languages. 

At Duncombe Park, the Hon. Adolphus Dun- 
combe, fourth son of Lord Feversham, aged 19. 

At Norwich, aged 86, Mr. J. Keymer, surgeon 
and apothecary to the Norwich Bethel npwards of 
fifty years. 

On New Year’s Day, deeply lamented by her 
family and friends, Mary, the wife of George Mit- 
ford, Esq. of Shinfield, near Reading. 

M 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

A highly respectable meeting of gentlemen in 
terested in agricultural affairs has been held at 
Reading, to take into consideration the necessity 
of petitioning the Levislature on the high duties 
on malt, hops, and beer; when re solutions, pray 
ing their repeal, were unanimously agreed to. 
The petitioners stated, that from these excessive 
duties, the labourers are compelled either to drink 
water, or to have recourse to the pernicious use of 
ardent spirits! 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical So 
ciety was lately held, the Rev. Dr. Turton, the 
President, being in the chair. Mr. Rothman, ot 
Trinity College, read a notice of an observation of 
the winter solstice at Alexandria, which is re- 
corded in Strabo, and which has aot hitherto been 
understood, from its beg spoken of by the an 
thor as an observation of an equinox,  Protessor 
Whewell continued the reading ot his paper “* On 
the causes and characters of pointed architecture,” 
and explained the intluence of the pointed arch 
upon the other members of buildings, through 
Which influence the romanesque style was at last 
superseded by the very opposite forms of the 
Gothic. Observations were also communicated 
by Mr. Millar of St. John’s College, on the forms 
and angles of the crystals of boracie acid, indigo, 
and borate and bicarbonate of ammonia. After 
the meeting, Professor Sedgwick gave an account 
of the geological structure of the Austrian Alps, 
illustrated by the representation of a section tra 
versing their chain, and passing trom the | lains of 
Bavaria to the Gulf of Venice. 

The resident members of the University of Cam. 
bridge, at the division of the present term, amount 
ed, in commons, to 17715 in lodgings, to 675, 


CILESHIIRE. 

Permission to proceed with the Wallasea em- 
bankment having been applied for, and granted, 
during the late session of Parliament, it is now com 
pleted, and is of considerable public utility. The 
embankment is on the north west side of the com 
mons or Leasowes of Wallasea and Great Meols, 
and has been raised to prevent the farther en 
croachments of the sea, and consequently to guard 
against the injury likely to arise therefrem to the 
adjoining low lands and the port of Liverpool, 
The expenses were jointly raised by a rate on 
persons whese lands in the several neighbouring 
parishes were under the level of high-water mark, 
and also en the Corporation of Liverpool. 


CORNWALL. 

Some of the richest and some of the least va- 
Inable ores ever raised in this county were lately 
sold at a ticketing at Truro; the highest: price 
given for a ton of ore being 541. l4s. and the low. 
est, I. 10s. Gd. : both of these pares Is were raised 
at Penstruthal mine. The several prices of 452. 2s, 
and 104. las. Gt. per ton, Were given for ores 
raised at Great St. George mine; at the latter 
price, Dinety-one tons were sold. A parcel con 
taining eighty seven tons, raised at Wheal Leisure, 
brought 132. 8s. G4. per ton 


DEVONSHIRE. 

While working a recently opened mine—copper 
having been the object of search —there has been 
discovered a large and regular lode of silver and 
gold in the Wigtord Mine, which is situated not 
tar from Loddiswell, near Kingsbridge. The ore 
that contains the precious metals discovered in 
this mine may be considered a new production in 
this country, it being different both in appearance 
and produce from any heretofore discovered in 
England. In some particulars it bears great 
Similarity to the copper ore of the Hartz moun. 
tains, in Germany. The ore of the Wigford mine 
is of a dark grey colour, approaching to black, 
With a metallic lustre ; and, upon analysis, it is 
fonad to consist of iron, antimony, copper, silver, 
and gold. The lode is of considerable width, and 
the accompanying minerals are a white fluor spar, 
spatose iron spar, and carbonate of lime. The 
mine has been worked, and the discovery made, 
by some private individuals, 

A meeting was lately held at Honiton, the Rev. 
J.G. Copleston in the chair, for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of petitioning Parliament 
for a reduction of the duty on Sea-borne coals. 
There appeared to be but one opinion as to the 
imposing and oppressive nature of this impost, 
and it was determined to adopt the Exeter peti- 
tion, Which will be presented to the Peers by 
Lord Rolle, and to the Commons by the members 
for the borough, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

It is intended to construct a bridge across the 
Avon, at Bristol, of stone, in one semicireular arch, 
the span of which will be three hundred feet, 
Which is twice that of the central arch of the New 
London Bridge! The banks of the river on both 
sides are so high as to form natural and secure 
abutments for it; and it is said that the height oi 
the carriage way from the surface of the water 
will be two hundred feet! The plans have been 
submitted to Mr. Telford, the eminent engineer, 
for his opinion of its practicability. Designs for a 
chain bridge had been previously submitted, 

LANCASHIRE. 

\ Company has been formed for the purpose of 
constructing a Railway from Wigan, to join the 
Liverpool and Manchester Rail-road near Newton. 
Mr. Vignoles has been appointed the principal 
engineer, and in his report itis shown that the 
distance from Wigan to the point of junction will 
be 6} miles. This will make the distance from 
Wigan to Liverpool 23, and to Manchester 21 
miles. The distance to Liverpool is, by the turn- 
pike road, 22, and by canal 35 miles: to Manches- 
ter the distance by the turnpike-road is 19, and 
canal 22 miles. By a regulation of the Duke of 
Bridgewater's canal there has always been a 
charge of 3s, Sd. per ton for coal, which bas had 
the effect of excluding Wigan coal from the Man- 
chester market. The present undertaking will 
counteract the injurious influence of this regulo 


tion upon the trade of Wigan. The expense of 
forming the road is estimated at 49,0002. the whole 
of which sum ts already subscribed in shares of 
10d, each, chietly in Wigan ; and a majority of the 
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landowners have expressed a willingness to give 

their consent to the undertaking. The act will be 

applied for in the next session of Parliament. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

At the quarter sessions held at Boston, Oct. 20, 
the chairman (Mr. Tunnard) addressed the Grand 
Jury on the state of the poor, on the present agii- 
cultural distress, and the support and maintenance 
of the cottager and his family. It has been pub- 
lished at the request of the magistrates, and of the 
Grand Jury; its object is to decrease the parish 
rates, * in encouraging industry among the labour- 
ing poor, and restoring them to that healthy state 
of independence which nauscates the bitter bread 
of idleness!’ 

NORFOLK. 

A meeting has been recently held at Norwich, 
for the purpose of forming a “ Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Horticultural Society,” when a committee 
was established and subscriptions entered into to 
carry it into effect. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

A respectable meeting has been held at Shrews 
bury, on the subject of the proposed alteration ot 
the line of the great Holyhead Road, by which 
the towns of Wellington, Shrewsbury, and Os. 
westry, would be avoided, and be left about five 
miles to the southward: when several resolutions 
were entered into, expressive of a determination 
strenuously to oppose the plan, as being greatly 
injurious to Shrewsbury and its neighbourhood ; 
and a subscription was entered into for the pur 
pose of giving to the projected measure every at- 
tainable opposition in its progress through Parlia 
ment. The intended new road is from Ketley, 
near Shitfnal, to Brynkinnalt, in Wales, a dis. 
tance of twenty-seven miles, and the saving is es 
timated at seven miles. The meeting also passed 
two other resolutions; in the first of which its be 
lief Was expressed that considerable improvements 
may be made in the line of road through Shrews 
bury, so as considerably to shorten the distance 
and give every requisite accommodation to tra- 
vellers; aud in the second the meeting signified 
its willingness and anxiety to endeavour, as soon 
as possible, to effect the said improvements. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Bath and West of England Agricultural Society. 

\ meeting of this Society took place lately, 
pursuant to adjournment from the preceding day, 
to hear the reatise on the Bane in sheep, which 
Dr. Wilkinson had given notice he would read. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne presided. Dr. Wil- 
kinson stated that the essay in question was 
Written by a young but very talented man, a 
painter by trade, who had paid particular atten 
tion to this subject, and had embodied the results 
of his obsecvations in a manner that would do 
credit to a person of highly cultivated education. 
The treatise, which occupied nearly two hours tn 
reading, entered at large into a deseription of the 
disease, and concluded by proposing a remedy for 
The meeting, as a mark of their ap. 
proval, resolved that five hundred copies of it 
should be published at the expense of the Society, 

\ General Meeting of merchants, shipowners, 
and others interested in the Improvement ot the 
Port and Harbour of Bridgewater was held at 
that town on Friday, for the purpose of consider. 


the same, 


ing the propriety of applying to Parliament for a 
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Bill to carry into effect the Plav proposed by Mr. 
Jessop for the improvement of the port of Bridge 
water, by making the same a floating harbour, 
and by rendering the same, by means of canals for 
ships and barges, more accessible than it is at 
present, \. Stuckey, Esy. was called to the 
chair; and, after several gentlemen had delivered 
their sentiments On the occasion, it was resolved 
* that Mr. Jessop’s Plan is well calculated to ac- 
complish the ends in view, and ought forthwith 
to be carried into etfect.””” The Chairman at once 
entered his name for twenty shares in the under 

taking, the estimated expense of which is some 

what above 100.0002,; the work to be completed 
in about three years. The Meeting adopted the 
following Resolution as the basis of their proceed- 
ings:—** That the trade of the Port of Bridge 

water bas been regularly increasing for many 
years past, at the rate of about 5000 Lons, register 
measure, per annum, the same having inthe year 
1822 amounted to above 75,000 tons, and in the 
year ending in October 1829, to above 112,000 
tons, and that causes are now in operation, and 
others are likely soon to be brought into action, 
by which it may reasonably be expected that the 
trade will in future years be augmented in a still 
more rapid progression, That the Port of Bridge- 
water, and the accommodations which it affords, 
are altogether inadequate to the existing state of 
its trade, and that great delay, loss of time, and 
danger, often arise to vessels frequenting the 
same, for the want of sufficient quay-room, from 
their being left dry daring the retiux of the tides, 
from the circuitous course of the river, and from 
the water, during neap-tides, not being deep 
enough to float vessels upto the quay at Bridge 
Water, in consequence of which commerce is much 
checked, and many advantages are lost to the ca. 
pital and industry, not only of the town and neigh 
bourhood of Bridgewater, but of other large and 
populous towns and districts connected therewith, 


SURREY. 

A public meeting of the members and support- 
ers of the Surrey Anti-Slavery Society was held 
lately, at Epsom, Henry Wilson, Esq. in the 
chair, for the purpose of petitioning both Houses 
of Parliament against slavery in the British Colo- 
nies. After speeches from Henry Gosse, Esq. H. 
Pownall, Esq. Dr. Edwards, Mr. Hunt, and R. 
Otway Cave, Esq. advocating the cause of their 
oppressed tellow-subjects, and stating “ that inno- 
cent and unfortunate Englishinen, ander the op 
probrious designation of slaves, are, notwithstand- 
ing their rights as British-born subjects, illegally 
and unconstitutionally held in a state of slavery, 
in our West Indian colonies, by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands ;” the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to.—* Resolved, That 
the committee of this society be requested to pre- 
pare petitions to both Houses of Parliament. ex- 
pressed in the terms of the Resolutions, and pray- 
ing—Ist, That the duties on East and West Ludia 
Sugar may be equalized; 24, That a law may 
be passed, awarding a severe and adequate pu- 
Hishment for all persons who shall henceforward 
be guilty of the crime of converting British-born 
children, of whatever colour, into slaves; and 3rd, 
That such other effectual measures may be adopt- 
ed, without loss of time, as shall be necessary to 
put an end to such a monstrous violation of every 
principle of justice and humanity.” Thanks were 
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then voted to the Chairman, and the meeting dis- 
persed. 
SUSSFX. 

A very large and respectable auditory lately 
assembled in Brighton, to consider the subject of 
colonial slavery. 5. FP. Mil ord, Esq. baving been 
called to the chair unanimuously, briefly stated the 
object of the meeting. C. Sawyer, Fsq. after de- 
preeating the laws which authorized slivery, pro- 
posed a resolution to the effect, that its existence 
was incompatible with the exalted character of the 
British nation.—This resolution yas carried una- 
nimously. Mr.J.Glaisyer then proposed the adep 
tion of a petition to the House of Commons against 
slavery, aud spoke of the impolicy and iniquity of 
the system.—Mr. Ricardo neat addressed the 
meeting. Slavery, he said, was an evil thatought, 
that must—nay,that will be pat down; if not done 
by those who had the power to grant it, itmight be 
enforced in a way dreadful to contemplate. There 
was an influence arising that would prove irresist 
ible—a mighty power, that in its onward course 
would break down every barrier opposed to the 
destruction of tyranny and oppression. He meant 
the diffusion of knowle:lge-—the spread of infor- 
mation, which would overcome every obstacle to 
the improvement of mankind, and make the crime 
of slavery so hideous that our posterity will won- 
der it could ever have existed, ever have been 
tolerated,—Sir T. Bloomfield said it was necessary 
that the minds both of the planter and of the 
slave should be ameliorated ; for the system now 
pursued was certainly more degrading to the for- 
mer than the latter, As far as he was individually 
concerned, he should be most ready to contribute 
to a fund, from which the owners of slaves might 
be compensated, provided they would consent to 
free them forthwith from their bondage.—Mr. 
Masquerier then proposed thanks to the chair.—- 
The Rev. Mr. Goulty, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, wished to observe that the petition went 
to a single point—viz. the freedom of slave chil- 
dren ; but that it intimated a decided wish for the 
total abolition of slavery, and left the mode of 
proceeding entirely to the wisdom of Parliament. 
If it should appear to them that remuneration was 
necessary, he thought that the friends of the pre- 
sent measure wonld cordially join in such a course. 
Thanks having been voted to Mr. Milford for pre- 
siding on the oceasion, thit gentleman returned 
his acknowledgments; and after a few remarks 
from Mr. Burgoyne, the mecting separated, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

It appears by the Report of the Charity Com- 
missioners, that the property belonging to the Bir- 
mingham Free Grammar-School produces a rental 
of 3007/4. 6s. Sd. per annum; that in 1840, by the 
failiug-in of leases, the rental will be increased to 
75504. 16s. Sd. and in 1859, to 10,470¢. LOs. Pld. 
The annual salaries of mastcrs are 
ter, 4004.; second master, S00/.; assistants, 2002, 
each; writing and drawing masters LoOd. each. 
The head master, in addition, derives about 2002, 
a year from land appropriated to him; and both 
he and the second master have residences on the 
school premises, free of expense. tn 1827, there 
were 115 boys educating in the school. The school 
buildings are in a Very ruinous state! 


YORKSHIRE. 
The * Leeds Mercury” says, that in the town 
of Leeds so low are the poor sunk, that the whok 
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income of 829 persons amounts to no more than 
15/. 2s. 7d. being about 34 each per week, or one 
halfpenny per day for food, fuel, and clothing ; and 
there are numbers of others in a situation equally 
deplorable, whose cases have not yet come uncer 
the considerativn of a charitable committee there ! 

A taste for the Fine Arts would seem to be 
spreading in the North: in addition to other pro- 
vincial doings of a like kind, the second year’s 
exhibition of the “ Hull and East Riding Instita- 
tion for the promotion of the Fine Arts”? was lately 
opened, and appears to be an object of much at- 
traction, 

The Doneaster Agricultural Association having 
passed a resolution in 1828, ** That it would be de 
sirable to extend its inquiries to other subjects of 
general interest besides cattle ;’’ a Commitiee was 
appointed to make inquiries, and report the result 
of them, “ On the uses and advantages of bones as 
a manure.” In furtherance of this object, a list of 
queries was prepared by the Committee to be sub- 
mitted to the farmers in certain districts; by the 
adoption of which plan, returns have been receiv- 
ed from forty-nine noblemen and gentlemen 
(ameng whom we find the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Althorp, the Hon. J. Simpson, &c. &c.) 
comprising a most valuable body of experimental 
evidence, and furnishing several facts upon ap im- 
portant novelty in husbandry. 

By the ecclesiastical statistics of Yorkshire, we 
learn there are 800 church livings, the patronage 
of which is divided as follows:—In the gift of 
government 113, church 359, universities 32, pub- 
lic bodies 13, nobility and gentry 299, inhabitants 
2. Dr. Vernon is the diocesan, and the number of 
cathedral dignitaries is 99. The religious congre- 
gations in Yorkshire, exclusive of those belonging 
to the established church, in number are as fol 
lows :—Roman Catholte congregations 46, Presby- 
terians 13, Quakers 64, Particular Baptists 51, 
General Baptists 9, Wesleyan Metho lists 552, 
Calvinistic Methodist 1, other Methodists 147, Lu- 
dependents 154, Home Missionary and other sta- 
tions 2. 

From an anthentic document it appears that the 
number of persons committed to our boroagh gaol 
in 1829 exceeds the number committed in 1828 by 
Iss. The following is an accurate statement of 
the number of persons committed to gaol in this 
borough sinee the year 1815: thatis to say,in ISI6, 
484; in 1817, 815; in ISi8, 903; in ISI9, 1,223; 
in 1820, 1,301; in Is2l, 1,223; in 1822, 1,315; 
in 1823, 1,763; in Is824, 1,777; in 1825, 2,003; 
in 1826, 2,183; in 1827, 2,377; in 1828, 2,211; in 
1820, 2,339; thus exhibiting an aggregate of 22,077 
in fourteen years, and an average of 1,577 per 
annum.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

WALES. 

The Chain Bridge at Pont Kemeys, which is si- 
tnated three miles above the town of Usk, is now 
completed, and open for the accommodation of the 
public. When the new line of road shall be 
formed, the distance from Abergavepny to Usk 
will be shortened two miles; and, what will be of 
still greater advantage, all hills will be avoided, 
so as greatly to facilitate the intercourse between 
these towns and the communication with Bristol. 
There is now an approach to the bridge along a 
good parish read, entering a mile above Usk and 
coming out into the turnpike-voad above Ponty- 
goitre House. The following are the dimensions 


of the bridge :-— 








Pn 


1830. 


Length of the suspension chains . 242 feet. 
Do. from pier to pier . . . « « Mido, 
Breadth of driving way . . . - 22do. 
Height of piers above the level of the 

et. « « ¢ «es « & 6e BO 
Weight ofiron . . . . + « = 49 tons. 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Yeats, a native of Glasgow, and afterwards 
residing in Devonshire, has bequeathed the island 
of Shuna, of which the annual income is about 
5002. to be vested in the magistrates of Glasgow as 
trustees, for the purpose of the yearly produce 
being applied as follows:—One fifth for public 
improvements or charities in Glasgow ; two-fifths 
for the benefit of the Professorships of Natural 
Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Mathematics, and 
Botany, ia the University of Glasgow ; one-fifth 
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to the trastees of the Andersonian University ; and 
one-fifth to the Glasgow Lufirmary. 


IRELAND. 

The following interesting and gratifying state. 
ment of the gradual increase in the number of 
men enyaged in the fisheries for the last seven 
years, is extracted from the report of the Commis. 
sioners of the ILrish Fisheries, presented to the 
House of Commons last session; the sources from 
Whence the information set forth in that. state 
ment is derived, are the annual returns made by 
the several officers of that department, at the 
close of the Fishery Year, which terminates on the 
5th of April. In April 1822, the number amount- 
ed to 36,159 men, in ditto 1823, 44,892; in ditto 
1824, 49,448; in ditto 1825, 52,482; inditto, 1s26, 
57,805; inditto 1827, 58,044; in ditto 1828, 59,329; 
in ditto 1829, 63,421. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The value of imports into Great Britain from 
foreign parts, during the year 182, has been esti- 
mated, upon the official rates of valuation, at 
43,396,5271. 5s. This shows a decline of 71,2207. 
2s. 7d. on the imports of the preceding year, and 
an increase onthose of 1827 of 7,357,5752. 16s. Lld. 
The value of the produce and manutfactares of the 
United Kingdom exported from Great Britain to 
foreign parts, during the year 1829, has been esti. 
mated, upon the official rates of valuation, at 
52,029,1502. 17s. Id. This shows an increase on 
the exports of 1828, of 752,712/. 12s, 5d. and on 
those of 1827 of 11,696,2962. 168. 7d. In referring 
to these statements, it is material to direct the 
reader’s attention to the fact, that all accounts re- 
ceived in London at the close of 1829, almost una- 
nimously represent foreign markets as nearly des- 
titute of British produce. The necessary inference 
of this is, that the work of consumption has at 
length removed, in a great measure, the cause of 
that stagnation prevailing in our trade which has 
been so greatly productive of distress during the 
two or three last years among us. It is to be 
hoped that the effects of that unbounded spirit 
of speculation which had overloaded the markets 
of all the world with the productions of British in 
dustry, as well as our own, have served as a les- 
son to the many who have bronght ruin upon 
themselves and others by too great an eagerness 
for the speedy acquisition of wealth. 

It is worthy of remark that the quantity of raw 
Cotton consumed in Great Pritain, that is, convert- 
ed into every description of use, has amounted, in 
the year 1829, to 220 millions of Ibs. thus exceed- 
ing the whole amount of consumption of the pre- 
ceding year by two millions of lbs., and of every 
other year, down to 1820, by a great deal more. 

From the United States of America, there has 
been an increase in the importation of Cotton of 
19,200 bags, in 1829; from all other parts, it has 
been pretty much the same as formerly. The 
quantity taken out of the ports of the kingdom 
has exceeded the supply by 116,500 bags, and the 
exports have been 109,300 bags, being 45.200 bags 
greater than those of 1828. As itis calculated that 
the stocks now held by the dealers and spinners 
in the interior do not exceed what they were at 
the end of 1828, when the consumption had been 
much smaller, it follows that the amount con 


sumed in Great Britain during the last year has 
been fully equal to the amount of importations ot 
the raw material. The increase during the last 
half of the year has been in much greater ratio 
than the first half. This is owing to the stoppage 
of many mills in the early part of the year, ocea 
sioned by the general stagnation of trade. 

A good deal of business is at present doing at 
Manchester in twist and goods, and there is reason 
to believe that this activity will continue. The 
demand for twist especially promises to be kept 
up some time, as the manufacturers of Russia and 
Germany are known to be in a prosperous state. 

Latterly, the activity in the Cotton Markets of 
London and Liverpool has experienced some 
check, in consequence of the speculators at the 
latter place having ascertained that the stock is 
about 20,000 bales more than had been calculated 
upon. The London market, which received its 
impulse chiefly from the business done at Liver- 
pool, has necessarily partaken of the temporary 
flatness thus produced there, 

Of the article of Coffee, it appears, that the to- 
tal import into Great Britain in 1829 has amount 
ed to 17,500 tons; so that it exceeds the amount 
of the previous year by 1000 tons, The stocks re 
maining in all ports at the close of the year, 
amount to 13,300 tons; being 1700 less than at the 
close of the preceding year, The consumption of 
this article evidently continues steadily to increase, 
the quantity on which daty has been paid, in Is29, 
having been 7800 tons. In 1828, the quantity was 
7690 tons ; in 1827, 6500 tons; in 1826, 5750 tons; 
and in 1825, 4525 tons, when the duty was re 
dneed todd. perlb, Whilethe duty was at Is, per Ib, 
that is, up to 1825, the average quantity of coffee 
on which duty was paid in Great Britain, was 
3500 tons. The prices of coffee have been lower 
in 1829, than in the preceding year, by 2s. to ds. 
per ewt. on the good and fine, and 5s. to 6s, on 
the fine, ordinary, and middling qualities, The 
quantity exported has amounted to 10,500 tons, 

The supply of Sugars from the West India Co- 
lonies to Great Britain, in 1829, has been rather 
smaller than in 1828; but it has exceeded the ave- 
rage of the ten preceding years by 15,000 casks, 
The amount imported last year has been 24,000 
tons; the amount exported, 5000 tons; and 
the amount consumed, 16,80 tons. Mauri 
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tious aml Bengal have furnished large supplies. 
The demand for British plantation Molasses has 
been Very considerable. The supply of the king 
dom has been 38,000 casks, which have been en- 
tirely absorbed by the consumption, It has been 
caleulated that the use made of molasses in Great 
Kritain, after being converted into bastard sugars 
amd treacle, has been equivalent to an addition of 
at least 15,000 tons of sugar on the average of the 
last three years. This, added to the average con- 
umption of sugar in Great Britain, during the 
saine period, brings the total consumption up to 
175,000 tons. 

During the last month, the Sugar Market has 
been rather active. tn refined qualities, many 
purchases for home consumption were made. The 
weekly deliveries continued increasing. 

On the lth, a deputation of West India Mer 
chants waited on the Lords of the Treasury, to so- 
licit a reduction in the daties on sugar. The Duke 
of Wellington told them that he could not attord 
hem the most distant hope that their wishes on 
the subject could in any way be complied with, 

From the Tables published at the becinning of 
this year, it appears that the Lomdon deliveries of 
Indigo, for home consuinption, have been rather 
less in TS820 than in the preceding year; but they 
were equal to the average of the three previous 
years. The exports have also fallen short of those 
of 1828, but they amount to an average of the 
three pre ceding years. Vi ices have dec lined con 
siderably, being now 30 to 40 per cent. below those 
it the close of PSs. The last advices from India 
represent the crop as having been injured by 
heavy rains; but this intelligence has had no other 
influence here than, perhaps, in rendering holders 
rather more firm. The present stocks are heavy; 
andl, calculating on a supply for the present year, 
equal to that of the preceding, with a consumption 
id export only eqnal to the average of the three 
last years, they would remain considerable at the 
end of 1830. The East India Company's sale of 
indige commenced on the nineteenth of January. It 
consisted of 5663 chests, of which 219 were with- 
drawn. Previously to entering on the business of 
the day, it was unanimously agreed among the 
trade who were present, that a remonstrance 
should be made against the continuation of Janu 
ivy sales, after the present one. The dark wea- 
ther of the season made it impossible to inspect 
the qualities of the article in the warehouses, and 
the cold and dampness of those places were parti 
cularly injurious to the health of the inspecting 
dealers. The Chairman gave the meeting to un 
derstand that their wishes would be complied with, 
ima the sale henceforward fixed for the month of 
Mareh. Up to the latest accounts we have had of 
the sale, 3630 chests had passed, including the 219 
withdrawn; and the sale went on with more spirit 
than micht have been expected under existing 
cireumstanees, It was believed that the remain 
der would pass the sale without diffiealty. 

About the middle of January, the East India 
Company's tea declaration for the sale of the Ist 
otf Mareh was made. It is as follows: 1,200,000 
Bohea ; 5,200,000 Congou, Campoi, Souchong, and 
Pehoe ; 1,100,000 Twankay ; and 300,000 Hyson, 
making a total of Ibs, 7,800,000, and being ex ictly 
similar in amount of weight to the last sale. 

In the articles of grain coming under the ge- 
neral denomination of corn, we find that the im 


ports from foreign parts have exceeded the expor 


tations in 1820. About 1,290,000 quarters of 
wheat, and 480,000 quarters of oats were imported 
into Great Britain from Europe, and 380,000 
wheat flour from the United States of America, 
The stock of these remaining in bond at the be- 
ginning of the present year was 200,000 quarters 
of wheat, 450,000 quarters of oats, and 50,900 cwt 
of flour, Many of the holders anticipating higher 
prices, and consequently a lower seale of duties, 
were determined not to pay duty on their stock, 
Is is likely more supplies will arrive, as the prices 
have undergone a further decline in the North of 
Europe. The wheat averages, made up on the 
2ist of January, were 56s. 3d, the imperial week- 
ly, 56s. Sd. the aggregate six weeks which regu- 
lates daty, and 30s. Sd. the duty on foreign wheat. 

The principal feature of the Money Market 
during the first month of the new year has been 
an abundance of money. No searcity of it, in. 
deed, haslatterly been felt in any part of the City. 
Consols commenced with the month at 95 one- 
eighth, and went ou without any material fluctua 
tions until the 20th, which was the day of settle 
ment, When the closing quotation was 93 seven. 
eighths to 04 for money, and 94 one-cighth to one- 
fourth for the February account, without the divi 
dend, The quotations remained rather steady un- 
til the 25th, when they closed as will be found in 
the stock list of that date given below. There has 
been but litde speculation during this account of 
Consols, compared with the preceding accounts, 
As for investments in that Stock, they have been 
out of the question, Preference has been given 
for these to the heavy stocks. The settlement of 
the account in the English Stock Exchange went 
off without any defaleation. 

The premium on Exchequer Bills has evinced 
a constant tendency to a rise, having at one time 
reached 78, alinost the highest state of premium, 
before any reduction of the interest on the bills 
took place. 

In the Foreign Stock Exchange, there has been 
alinost throughout the month, a demand for Hol- 
land in low-priced Stocks, particularly for the small 
1o0/. bonds, in consequence of which prices have 
generally advanced. In addition to this incite- 
ment, the rumours respecting the appointment of 
Prince Leopold as King of Greece, have been 
particularly favourable to Greek Stock, which has 
been frequently done at 37 to 38. The new French 
loan bears a premium of L one-quarter to L one- 
half per cent. Brazil mining shares have declined 
full 107. per share, on account of the rapid falling 
off in the produce of the mines. 

The following list shows the closing prices of all 
deseriptions of funds on the 25th of January :— 

Three per Cent. Consols, money, 92 seven eighths; 
account, 93 seven cighths.—Three per Cent. Re 
duced, 03 three-quarters.—Four per Cents. 105 
three-quarters —Four per Cents. (1826) 105 five 
eighths.— Long Annuities, 19 three-quarters,— In- 
dia Stock, 231—Bank Stock, 218 one-half.— Ex- 
chequer Bills, 78s. pm.—India Bonds, 74 

French Three per Cents. dividends on the 22d 
of June and 22d of December, 84 half.—Danish 
Three per Cents. Bonds, dividends on the 31st of 
March and 30th of September, 75 half. —Russian 
Five per Cent. Bonds, dividends on the Ist of 
Mareh and Ist of September, 109 three quarters. 
— Neapolitan Five per Cent, Bonds, dividends on 
the Ist of February and Ist of Angust, 99—Anus 
trian Five per Cent. bends, dividends on the tst 
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of May and Ist of November, 104 half.—Colom. 
bian Six per Cent. Bonds, dividends due from the 
15th of January, 1826, 24 seven-eighbths.— Mexican 
Six per Ceat. Bonds, dividends due from the Ist 
of July, 1827, 27 quarter.—Greek Five per Cent, 


Bonds, dividends due from the Ist of January, 
1827, 35—Brazilian Five per Cent. Bonds, divi 
dends on the Ist of April and Ist of October, 72 
half.—Portuguese Five per Cent. Bonds, divi 
dends from the Ist of December, 1827, 58 half. 


BANKRUPTS 


FROM DECEMBER 14 To JANUARY 12, 1629, INCLUSIVE. 


December 18 FE. MARDON, Honiton, Devon. E. 
AINLEY, Rathersongs, ¥ orkshire, clothier. P BARNE Ss, 
Norwich, builder. - EUWARDs, Ove ¢, Gloucester- 
shire, dealer. R. 8. “JoaL ING, Duke-street, Adelphn, 
wine merchant. J. GASKILL, Harp-lane, ‘Lower- 
street, wine merchant. J. WEBSTER, Nottingham, 
cattle dealer. M HICKS, otherwise M. P. HICKS, 
Aberystwith, Monmouthshire, victualler. Ht. HALSE, 
Musbury, Devon, sheep salesman. W. BEVAN, sen, 
WW. BEVAN, jun. and kK. BEV AN, Landore, Swansea, iron 


manufacturers. iH. Bedstane, Winchester, linen dra- 
per- J. GLEDHILL, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, gro- 
cer. J. SHAW, hirkurton, Yorkshire, timber mer- 
chant. A. LOPEZ and M. J. IGLESIAS, Copthall- 
court, merchants. B. HIND, Nottingham, iron mer- 
chant. I> WALTERS, Swansea, linen draper- 


December 22. M. WALLER, Lad-lane, London, ware- 


houseman, J. CONWAY, Staining-lane, Cheapside, 
painter. M. COLLINS, Elizabeth-street, Brompton, 
victualler. W. GRANT, Gosport, Southampton, silver- 


smith. Il. THOMAS, Bath, bookseller and newspaper 
vender. M. J. COLLINS, Berwick- eres Soho, sper 
maceti refiner and wax chandler. BARNARD, 

Albion- place, Walworth, Clapham, steal. A. 

BOWRY. East Moulsey, Surrey, dealer in cows. G. 
CAMPBELL, Halt Moon-street, Pieeadilly, coalmer- 

chaut, money broker, and commission agent. WwW. E. 
WORMALD, Wortley, Leeds, manufacturer. J. 

THOMPSON, sen. Howden, and R. and W.'TILOMPSON, 

Barnby ou the Marsh, Yorkshire, sacking and canvass ma- 

nufacturers. J.WINTERBOUTTIOM, W ere ad Mill, 

near Oldham, Lancashire, cotton spinner. J.LACEKY, 
Norwich, plasterer. J. SINGLETON, I ty aod 
Howden, Yorkshire, linendraper. JSP ARKS, Shrews- 
bury, dealer in China, earthenware, and glass A. 
BRIDGMAN, Linton, Cambridgeshire, victualler et 
ROGERS, Gainsburgh, Lincolushire, linen draper. 3. 
FLETCHER, Blinbroke St Mary, Lincolushire, vietualler. 
J. PLACE, jun. Nottingham, saddler Ss. ARROW. 
SMITH, Manchester, vietualler. T. SHAVPLEY, Bath, 
grocer. G. WALLIS, Newcastle upon tyne, painter 
and glazier. W. JACKSON, New Malton, Yorkshire, 
corn and coal merchant. 

December = J. BOWLES. Balsham, Cambridgeshire, 
ocer. PRICE, Strand, eo a waker a 
VE WVETT, L ombard “street, broker. RIX, Brighton, 
- VANDERCOM, ‘tempstved: read, 
plasterer. W ME AR Es, May Fair, baker. Cc. JUD- 
SON, Ripon, Yorkshire, upbolsterer. W. WILLIAMS, 
ristol, iron founder. 4. GUY, Chippenham, money 
BCtivener. J. WILLIAMSON and T. RUSIIWORTH, 
Keighley, Yorkshire, worsted spinners. J B.THALES- 
OWEN, Shropshire, apochecary- - THOMPSON, 
Dartmouth, master mariner D. MATTEKSLEY, Bil- 
ton-with-Harrogate, inn keeper. R. HAWARD, High 

Holborn, baker. 
December 2g FE. H. NOY, London, money scrivener 


linen draper- 


V. PACKMAN, London, tavera kee per. G. WAM- 
MOND, Middlesex, draper W. MORTLOCK, Keut, 
linen draper. J. H. LEAGH, Canterbury, draper. Ss. 
WILDBLOOD, Salop, maltster. J. KROWES, York, flax 
spinner. T. DEW TIIRST, ¥ ork, grocer. s. HUD- 
DLESTON, Manchester, saddler. ‘T. ADDIS, Hereford, 
builder. W. MEEKLEY, Nottingham, lace manufac- 


turer. J. WALKER, Hereford, miller J.TAYLOR, 
York, timber merchant W. FISHER, Cumberland, 
jeweller. ye YEOMAN, York. corn factor. M. 
VATSON and T. YEOMAN the younger, York, millers 
T. WALTERS, Stafford, mnukeeper. T. HASTIE, 
Cumberland, merchant 

January 1. OD. PAGE, Epsom, Surrey, horse dealer. 
T- BAYN'TON, Spa, Gloucestershire, coach proprivtur, 
J. KEMBALL, Haverhill, Suffolk, grocer. J. BURT, 
Whitchurch, Hampshire, linen draper. P. M. a 4 Is, 
Park-terrace, Regent's park, wine merchant. N. 
SCRIVENER, Palmer's-folly, Ratclitie-highway, x. tha. r. 
W. NIMMO. "Calthorpe ylace, Grav’s Lon-road, boeker. 
J WHITE, Bolton upon Dearne, Yorkshire, inn keeper 
and victua ler VW. MURGATROYD, Sculcoates, York- 
shire, grocer. J. BOWYER, Kidderminster, carpet ma- 
nufactarer J. SMITH, Nottingham, lace manulactu- 
rer. G. SMITH, Nottingham, currier J. LLOYD, 
Liverpool, linen draper. J. ALSOP, Manchester, gro- 
cer and tea dealer. 

January 5. P. M. PREIS and W. DONNEB, otherwise 
DONNA, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park, wine merchants. 
IE. OKE, Falmouth, tailor and draper. J. VETERS, 29, 


Whitmore-road, Hoxton, ale brewer. RASTALL, 
now or late of Kilburn, and formerly of C en Street, 
Carnaby-market, carpenter and builder. s. CKAW 
-EY,. Hemel Hem) stead, Hertfordshire, linen draper 
J.HONDREY, formerly of Wesi-street, Seven Dials, ond 
late of Great Newport street, Long Acre, plumber and 
linen oe i S.J. BUCKINGH AM, White Llerse ton, 
Liverpow road, Islington, victualler and builder. 
DAVENPORT, Bristol, grocer. R. HOWELLS, Llene. 
overy, Carmarthenshire, shopkeeper. 1, WREGHEI 
and J. DAVIES, Liverpool, Lancashire, wholesale ero- 
CES. R. _ IDY, Charch-street, Romsey, Llampshire, 
plumber. PHACKERAY, Manchester, cotton spin- 
ner 5. Fe OOvC HILD, Reading, Berkshire, grocer 
and tallow chandler. J) FRASER, Bath, pertumer. 
January 5. T. SMETH, Mason’s-hill Farm, Bromley, 
Kent, sheep salesman. T. FARRANT, Egham, ee vs 
upholsterer, cubioct maker, and paper hanger. 


LiALL., Kingston upon tlall, merchant, o. RIC ti 
MOND, 65, Stones end, Borough, corn dealer and seeds 
man. J. ROWE, 2, St. George’s-place, Back-lane, Se 


George's in the East, ship owner, master mariner, and 
provision merchant. CE LAWKINS, Rose and Crown, 


Crown-street, Soho, victualler. R. RAYNER, Craw- 
ford-street, St. Marylebone, ironmenger, W. AUDLEY, 
No. 29, Grafton-street East, victualler. J. SISLEY, 
Fast Peckham, Kent, shopkeeper and baker. bk. TID 
MAN, Birmingham, victualler W. SCOTT, Bristol 
merchant, W.PAYS, Leeds, coach maker. \. 
HANBY, Brotherton, Yorkshire, lime dealer. Is 


PETRIE, Liverpool, wine and spirit merchant, lately car- 
rying on business under the firm of T. and KR. PITRIB. 
LANG, ‘Teiyvumouth, Devonshire. grocer and = tea 
dealer FE. GORE, now or late of St. Nicholas, Worces- 
ter, brewer. W.SAINTER, Kineston upon Hall, worsted 
mannfacturer T. BRANERER, Leeds, merchant 
J SAIN TER, Snaith, Yorkshire, worsted manufacturer. 
January 122. D. CROLEF, Swecting'’s alley, Cornhill, 
exchange broker T. CRUMP and J. CRUMP, Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire, woollen drapers. J. WOOD, 
late of Haddenham, Buckinghamshire, baker. ei 
SMITH, Walham-vreen, Middlesex, stage coach proprir 
tor, R.FRANKLIN, 7, Southampton-row, tailor.  ‘T, 
PACKW OOD, Welcehpool, Mootgzomerysbire, innkeeper. 
W. DAWSON. Tettord, Lincoloshire, Carpenter and 
joiner R. MAY, Devonport, tobacconist. A.G.RI- 
PAMONTI. Fox-ordinary-court, merchant. TB. 
CLARK and W. CLARK, Woodbridge, Suffolk, drapers 
and grocers. k. GEDDES, Fenchurch street, wine and 
spirit merchant. J. HORKIDGE, Live rpool,, contec- 


tioner Ss. COOKE, Coventry, ribbon manufacturer. 
1. BIRKS, Wickersley, Yorkshire, maltster. JLR 
STEPEIENSON. of Manchester, ironmonger. T. EL- 


LAM, Liverpool, bricklayer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

W. CROWFORD and CO. merchants, Glasgow, , 
LOVE, provision merchant, Glasgow. R. NICOL, ent 
tle dealer, in Strathburn, Fife. wv» BANNERMAN, 
cattle dealer, Stobhall, Perth. I. BANNERMAN, 
catth dealer, Parkhead, Perth. A. REID, merchant, 
Avr. §. TOD, corn and meal dealer, Leith. J. MAC- 
FARLANE, merchant, Aberdeen. R. Y. ANDERSON, 
banker and builder, Edinburgh. P. MACFARLANE, 
manufacturer, Glasgow. J. SCOTT, merchant, Glas- 
gow DD FOREST, hosier, Sana. J.WHITEK, 
corm dealer, Leith and. Elle. VATERS, tlesher, 
Edinburgh. T- HOF, tavern keeper, ke. Edin- 
bureh. M.and F. P At TERSON, merchants, Glasgow. 
R. DUNLOP, banker, ke. Edinburgh. D. LINDSAY, 
paper maker, &c. Rothes, near Leslie. W. LIDDELL 
and CO. merchants, Glasgow. G. HALDANE and COs 
spirit dealers, Glasgow. W. BURNS, manufacturer, 
Dnisley. W. SMITH, merchant, Muir of Khynie. 1. 


BRIDGES, jan. cloth merchant, Edinburgh, .r 
SPEARS, sen. distiller, Kircaldy. J.IBL CTIANAN, 
wood merchant, Duchlage. ‘The CHARLESTOWN and 
LIVEKILNS ROPERY COMPANY, Edinbureh. Ds 
BEATH, merchant, Leslie. J. CALDWELL, grocer 
and spirit dealer, pehagne- tonne < ilasxgow. J. WATT, 
sen. builder and cotfee dealer, Paisley. W. ROBERT - 
SON, stone and earthenware merchant, Edinburgh. J. 
DUNLOP, cattle dealer and grazier, Provenhall. T. 


SCOULAR, erain dealer, &e- Paisley J. FRAZER, 
tertius,draper, lnverness. fH. FRAZER, draper, luver- 
ness. W.FINLAYSON, merchant, Arbroath. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
FROM NOVEMBER 21, 1829, TO JANUARY 20, 1830. 
| Novem. Thermo. Baro Wind taal ariati —o : 
inds. Atmospheric Variations. Prevailing modifi- : 
i cm | Lenations. | meter, meter. ~ . - During} cation of Cloud, 
| Mean Alt. Obour. A.-M. P.M. [6 A.M. ob. 9 P.M. Night 
| Sat. 2| | Shs 30.22 N.E.| S.E. Foggy | Foggy Foggy} Frost | Cirrostr. Cumulus 
Sun. os | 35.5 90.37 | S.W.|) N.E.) Moist! Rain | Moist) Pair — _ | | 
Mon. | 395 | .ga|N.E.] — | Clhdy.|Cldy.} — | — — 
Tues. - ‘| | 36 | 33 |—H.J—H.} — — Cldy.| Snow | dpe 
Wed. 25) Oh. 32. | 33 | oe! — | N — |Snow) — | Fair}; — 
| Thar. 26} re) | 36 | 58 | E. FE. = Moist Clear} — -— ’ 
Fri, 27 | 37.5 — | — | — |Peesy|Pogey | Moist| Moist; = — 
Sat. 28 , 39.5 — |N.W.) N. ; a Cldy.| Fair _ Cumulus 
Sun. 20! | 39.5 — |8.E2./ B&B | = — | Moist} Fair — 
Mon. %| | 40 60 | N.E.) SEL) — | Cldy, | Cldy.) — — _ 
| Tues, 2] | 3s — E. | N.E./Chdy.| — | — — | Cirrostr. -- 
| Wed, 2) 6h. 35’ P.M. | 39.5 56 | N.E. | imi — | — eletl — —_ ; 
Thur, 3] )) ee 1 wf Re ee. Ee eee | ne 
| Fri, 4 (435 | — S. | S.E. Foggy |Fogey Foggy Fair -— 
Sat. 5 | 45.5 | 30.13 | Var. | Var.) — -\- one wee 
Sun 6 36.5 | .42/S.E.); S.E.) — — | Clear} Frost — oe 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENT opened on the 4th ult. 
The Royal speech was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, who, with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Earl Bathurst, Earl Rosslyn, and 
the Earl of Aberdeen, were the Commis- 
sioners. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

** We are commanded by his Majesty to inform 
you that his Majesty receives from all Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their desire to 
maintain and cultivate the most friendly relations 
with this country. 

“His Majesty has seen with satisfaction that 
the war between Russia and the Ottoman Porte 
has been brought to a conclusion. 

** The efforts of his Majesty to accomplish the 
main objests of the treaty of the 6th of July, 1827, 
have been unremitted, 

“* His Majesty having recently concerted with 
his allies measures for the pacification and final 
settlement of Greece, trusts that he shall be ena- 
bled, at an early period, to communicate to you 
the particulars of this arrangement, with such in. 
formation as may explain the course which bis 
Majesty has pursued throughout the progress of 
these important transactions. 

“‘ His Majesty laments that he is unable to 
announce to you the prospect of a reconciliation 
between the Princes of the House of Braganza. 

“* His Majesty has net yet deemed it expedient 
to re-establish upon their ancient footing his Ma- 
jesty’s diplomatic relations with the kingdom of 
Portugal. But the numerous embarrassments 
arising from the continued interruption of these 
relations increase his Majesty’s desire to effect the 
termination of so serious an evil. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“* His Majesty bas directed the estimates for the 
current year to be laid before you. They have 
been framed with every attention to economy, and 
it will be satisfactory to you to learn that bis Ma- 
jesty will be enabled to make a considerable re- 
duction in the amount of the public expenditure, 
without impairing the efficiency of our naval or 
military establishments. 

** We are commanded by his Majesty to inform 
you, that although the national income, during the 
last year, has notattained the fall amount at which 
it had been estimated, the dimunition is not such 
as to cause any doubt as to the future prosperity 
of the revenue. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen. 

“His Majesty commands us to acquaint you 
that his attention has been of late earnestly direct- 
ed to various important considerations connected 
with improvements in the general administration 
of the law. 

“« His Majesty has directed that measeres shall 
be submitted for your deliberation, of which some 
are calculated, in the opinion of his Majesty, to 
facilitate and expedite the course of justice in dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom, and others 
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appear to be necessary preliminaries to a revision 
of the practice aud proceedings of the Superior 
Courts. 

*“ We ‘are commanded to assure you that his 
Majesty feels confident that you will give your 
best attention and assistance to subjects of such 
deep and lasting concern to the well-being of his 
people, 

“ His Majesty commands us to inform you 
that the export in the last year, of British produce 
and manufactures, has exceeded that of any former 
year. 

‘“* His Majesty laments that, notwithstanding 
this indication of active commerce, distress should 
prevail among the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes in some parts of the United Kingdom. 

“It would be most gratifying to the paternal 
feelings of his Majesty to be enabled to propose 
for your consideration measures calculated to re- 
move the difficulties of any portion of his subjects, 
and at the same time compatible with the general 
and permanent interests of his people. 

** It is from a deep solicitude for those interests 
that his Majesty is impressed witb the necessity of 
acting with extreme caution in reference to this 
important subject. 

“ His Majesty feels assured that you will concur 
with him in assigning due weight to the effect of 
unfavourable seasons, and to the operation of other 
causes which are beyond the reach of legislative 
control or remedy. 

** Above all, his Majesty is convinced that no 
pressure of temporary difficulty will induce you to 
relax the determination which you have uniformly 
manifested to maintain inviolate the public credit, 
and thus to aphold the high character and the per- 
manent welfare of the country.” 

The Duke of Buccleugh moved the Ad- 
dress, and alluded to the various topics 
mentioned in the speech, but declined en- 
tering into any details on the important 
subjects mentioned, leaving them open to 
discussion at a future period. He adinit- 
ted the distressed state of the agricul- 
tural as well as the manufacturing inte- 
rests, but saw no reason for despondency, 
nor did he consider our condition 8) 
bad as some people represented it, and as 
others wished it to be considered. Lord 
Saltoun, in seconding the motion, briefly 
touched on the different topics mentioned 
in the speech. He also admitted that great 
distress existed in the country, but he 
could not believe that it was wholly to be 
attributed to the currency. Several other 
causes had contributed to promote that 
distress. Some persons imputed it to over- 
production; others stated other causes, 
and proposed different remedies. He con- 
sidered it to have arisen from the change 
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which had taken place from obtaining large 
profits on small ventures, to getting only 
small profits on large transactions. Earl 
Stanhope said, under a state of difficulty 
and distress so universally prevalent, and 
unequalled in intensity, it behoved their 
Lordships to address the Throne, not in 
the language of compliment, but of truth. 
A more inapt or inappropriate speech was 
never delivered from the Throne. It spoke 
of distress among the agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing classes: but he would ask, 
did it not extend to every class and every 
interest ? His Lordship concluded, by 
moving that the following words be added 
to the Address—** That this House views 
with the deepest sorrow and anxiety the 
severe distress which now afflicts the coun- 
try, and will proceed to examine into the 
causes of that distress, and the means of 
administering speedy and effectual relief.’”’ 
Viscount Goderich would agree in the sa- 
tisfaction expressed in the Address at the 
termination of the war in the East, but 
he could not upon the terms by which it 
was effected. He had satisfaction in find- 
ing that the affairs of Greece were about 
to be adjusted; for he thought it better 
to adopt some detinite principle, than to 
leave the future Government of Greece 
subject to the winds and waves of conten- 
tion, to be the sport of factions and pas- 
sions. Ue was aware of the difficulties 
with which the subject of Portugal was 
surrounded. The Speech, although it was 
not free from ambiguity upon the sub- 
ject, prepared him to expect that the Go- 
vernment of Don Miguel would soon be 
recognized. He trusted that whenever 
this took place it would be the separate 
and independent act of England, in order 
that we might acquire a claim upon the 
gratitude and respect of the Government 
and people of Portugal. He then alluded 
to the question of the currency, and stated 
his inability to vote for the Address. The 
Duke of Wellington justified the conduct 
of the Government in preserving its neu- 
trality with respect to Portugal, and re- 
gretted that his Noble Friend should have 
revived a subject which might have been 
discussed last session, when he had invited 
the opinions of their Lordships on the af- 
fairs of that country. He could assure 
the Noble Earl that no person felt more 
regret on account of the distress, or was 
more anxious to relieve it, than himself, 
The Noble Earl was dissatisfied, too, that 
the seasons should be adverted to as a 
cause of distress. What his Majesty said 
was, that he trusted they would give due 
weight to the circumstances of the seasons, 
which had greatly increased the expense 
of getting in two succeeding harvests, and 
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had besides given them at least one bad 
harvest. But there was another descrip- 
tion of distress, that of the manufacturers. 
He wanted to know whether machinery 
—steam applied to machinery—the com- 
petition of foreign nations to which our 
machinery and skill was communicated 
—whether these circumstances had not 
some influence in producing the distress ? 
These were the particulars to which the 
Speech adverted as beyond the control of 
Parliament. And were they not so? 
Then the Noble Lord said the distress was 
general or universal. He heard it was 
very general; but yet there were some 
symptoms from which it might be infer- 
red, that, notwithstanding the distress, the 
country was still advancing. He said that 
the exports of thecountry had been steadily 
progressive, and that last year they had 


been greater than in any former year. He. 


said there was not a rail-road or a canal in 
the country, the traffic upon which had not 
greatly increased of late years, or had not 
last year been higher than ever. It would 
be said that this active traffic produced a 
very small profit ; still it was impossible 
but that there must be some advantage. 
There was a large class of persons, retail 
dealers, in every town in Great Britain. 
He wanted to know if they were distress- 
ed? He wanted to know if those were 
distressed who were laying out their mo- 
ney on the houses they saw growing 
around them on every side? New one 
and two pound notes were the remedies 
upon which the Noble Lord relied for the 
relief of the distressed. He had, how- 
ever, utterly misconceived the arguinent 
of his Noble Friend founded upon the 
produce of the taxes. The amount of the 
taxes in the last year of the war was eighty 
millions. Since that time, taxes had been 
taken off to the amount of 27,000,000, 
and still the revenue produced as much in 
sound currency as formerly in the paper 
currency. Did not this prove that con- 
sumption was increased one-third? It 
was impossible that the country, which 
produced one-third more revenue than it 
did fifteen years ago, could be in a state 
of progressive decay. The Noble Lord 
ascribed the distress to a defective circeula- 
tion. He held a paper in his hand, from 
which he would show that the currency 
was as abundant as ever. The greatest 
amount of currency that this country ever 
had during the period of the Bank restrice- 
tion, was, in Bank of England notes, thirty 
millions; notes of country bankers, twen- 
ty-three millions ; gold, four millions ; 
silver, seven millions; in the whole, sixty- 
four millions. Now, what was its present 
amount? Bank of England paper twenty- 
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four millions; country bank paper, nine 
millions ; gold, twenty-eight millions ; 
silver, eight millions; in all, sixty-nine 
millions, more than during the restriction 
by five millions. What was wanted, how- 
ever, was not abundant, but unrestricted 
circulation. Any body, any body he meant 
but the Crown, to possess the unlimited 
power of supplying the country with mo- 
ney ; this was what the Noble Lord want- 
ed, and this he could not have without 
exposing the commerce of the country to 
rumous shocks and convulsions. The Go- 
vernment had been enabled to reduce the 
unnual charge for the public debt to the 
extent of between three and four millions, 
this sum being now the interest of nearly 
one hundred millions of debt. He should 
tell the advocates of equitable adjustment, 
that no such effect could have been pro- 
duced by their measures. For this he 
could take no credit to himself. He gave 
the credit where it was due—to his Noble 
Friend en the cross bench (Lord Bexley), 
and his Noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Goderich). It was the firm purpose of his 
Majesty’s present Ministers to adopt the 
most rigid system of economy in every 
department, with a view to uphold the 
credit and promote the prosperity of the 
country. Lord Holland contended that 
the papers at present before the House 
were not sufficient to warrant the House 
in recognizing Don Miguel as King of 
Portugal. They contained not a word 
about the important mission to Brazil. 
The House ought to pause before they ac- 
knowledged a bloody usurper as the tyrant 
of a country so essential to England. He 
should, for reasons stated by the Noble 
Duke, vote against the Amendment. The 
Karl of Aberdeen said he did not wish to 
justify the conduct of Don Miguel; it 
might be as bad as it was represented ; 
but his was not the first instance of an 
individual being called upon to usurp a 
throne; and he could assure the House 
never was there a single instance where 
an individual had been called to a throne 
so unanimously by the voice of the whole 
country. Ministers would not ask the 
advice of any Noble Lord as to the time 
when they should advise his Majesty to 
recommend a recognition of Don Miguel ; 
but when that time arrived, he would 
again state that. Parliament should be put 
in possession of all the circumstances of 
the case. The Earl of Winchelsea sup- 
ported the Amendment. Lord King ob- 


jected to the Speech, because it did not at 
all convey the extent of distress that ex- 
isted. ‘They were told it was temporary ; 
but after fifteen years’ peace it was still 
increasing. 


The Earl of Darnley regret- 
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ted that there was no allusion to Ireland in 


the Speech. Much had been done for that 
country, but much yet remainedtodo, The 
Duke of Wellington said he should have 
some measure relating to Lreland to pro- 
pose to their Lordships during the Session. 
After a few observations from Earl Stan. 
hope and the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
their Lordships divided—for the Address, 
71; for the Amendment, 9—majority in 
favour of the Address, 62.—On_ the 8th, 
the House met again, and the Duke of 
Montrose brought up the answer to the 
Address. Lord Holland gave notice of his 
intention to move a resolution respecting 
Gireece on the 12th. Lord Melbourne 
stated that, on the 18th, he should move 
for information respecting the affairs of 
Portugal.—On the 9th and 10th, various 
notices were given, but no business of 
moment was transacted, 

House of Commons, — Feb. 4. The 
Speaker having read the Speech, the Earl 
of Darlington rose to propose an Address 
to his Majesty ; in the course of which he 
expressed his opinion that the existing 
Government was in an eminent degree 
deserving the support of every independ- 
ent member of the House. When he 
looked at the constitution of the present 
Cabinet—when he saw the principles on 
which it acted—when he took into ac- 
count the character of the Noble Duke at 
the head of the Administration, and that 
of his Right Hon. friend below him (Mr. 
Peel), and of the other members belong- 
ing to it, he did conceive that the present 
Government had a strong claim on his 
support. Though it was to be lamented 
that a deficiency had occurred in the re- 
venue, he conceived that, even in the pre- 
sent state of the country, it was fully able 
to maintain an efficient establishment, and 
to preserve at the same time the public 
credit, which it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to maintain inviolate. That 
great distress existed in the country 
amongst all classes—the commercial, the 
agricultural, and the manufacturing—he 
was quite ready to admit; but that dis- 
tress arose from various causes; and as 
the country had recovered from similar 
distress upon other occasions, he saw no 
grounds for despair at present, He de- 
pended upon the great elasticity of the re- 
sources of this country for rescuing them 
from their present situation, After some 
other observations, the Noble Lord con- 
cluded by reading the Address, which 
was, as usual, an echoof the Speech. Mr. 
Ward seconded the motion. Sir E. 
Knatchbull moved as an Amendment, to 
strike out that clause in the Address 
which affirms the existence of a partial 
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distress in the country, for the purpose of 
inserting the following -—‘‘ We lament 
the existence of that distress which your 
Majesty informs us is confined to some 
places ; but, in the painful discharge of 
our duty, we are constrained to declare to 
your Majesty, that that distress is not 
confined to some places, as your Majesty 
has been advised, but is general among 
all the productive interests of the country, 
whieh are severely suffering from its 
pressure. We beg to assure your Ma- 
jesty that we shall use the caution which 
your Majesty recommends in the consi- 
deration of the measures to be adopted in 
reference to these interests, and that our 
earnest endeavours shall be employed to 
alleviate and remove the distress now 80 
unfortunately existing.”” The Marquis 
of Blandford seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Sir J. Brydges, Mr. 
Weston, Mr. Protheroe, Aldermen W aith- 
man and Thompson, Mr. Maberly, Mr. 
O'Connell, Lord Althorp, Mr. Duncombe, 
and Mr, R. Palmer. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer supported the Address; as 
did Mr. Peel, whose arguments were in 
unison with those of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. W. Whit- 
more, Lord Howick, Sir J. Sebright, Lord 
F. Leveson Gower, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. 
Mildmay, Mr. Rice, Lord Tullamore, Mr. 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Colonel Wood, and 
Mr. Brougham. The House then divided, 
when the numbers were—for the Amend- 
ment, 105; for the original Address, 158 
majority, 53.—On the 5th. On the report 
of the Address being brought up, Lord Pal- 
merston censured the foreign policy of 
Ministers. Mr. Peel defended it. The 
Address, after considerable debate, and one 
division, was ultimately agreed to.—On 
the Sth, several Petitions were presented 
for the repeal of the malt and beer duties ; 
on which a desultory debate ensued. The 
order of the day, for taking into consider- 
ation the Report on the Address being 
read, Sir. R. Wilson rose to draw the at- 
tention of the House to our relations with 
Mexico, and showed the policy of pro- 
tecting that State against foreign inter- 
ference, which interrupted her industry, 
wnd distracted the progress of her internal 
improvement. In 1827 and 1828, there 
was consumed in the mines of Mexico 
only, quicksilver imported from this coun- 
try to the following amount :—in 1827, 
the quantity exported was 379,379 ounces ; 
in 1828, it was 661,323: and in the 
months of December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, 1829-30, the exportation gave a 
proportion of 1,310,400 for the year. The 
quicksilver so exported was worth from 
forty-five to fifty-five dollars in Mexico, 


whereas such was the increase in the de- 
mand and the price, that it appeared from 
intelligence received by the last packet 
that some had now sold for eighty and 
eighty-five. These were positive advan- 
tages to our interest, but it was not on 
that account alone that he wished the 
influence of the Government to be used 
in preserving the peace and tranquillity 
of the South American States. He de- 
sired that this country should not be 
accused of acting with a partiality which 
degraded ber, and of abusing the power 
which she possessed over the welfare of 
these States. The questions he had to 
put to the Right Honourable Gentleman 
were these :—First, whether any pro- 
hibition, restraining Mexico and Colom- 
bia from attacking Cuba and Porto Rico, 
was intended to be maintained by this 
Government? And, if so, whether the 
same restraint would not be hereafter 
imposed upon Spain as far as Cuba and 
Porto Rico were concerned; that was, 
whether those places should not be consi- 
dered as neutral countries, from which no 
attacks should be prepared or made upon 
Mexico or Colombia? If such a prohibi. 
tion had formerly existed against any hos- 
tile operations on the part of Mexico, he 
wished to know whether it would not now 
be considered in the nature of a dropped 
order in that House, and that Mexico 
would be at liberty, in the case of any 
farther hostile interference from Spain, to 
invade Cuba, so long as she observed the 
obligations and acted according to the laws 
of war? Mr. Secretary Peel, in reply, 
said, the Government of this country had 
hoped that Spain, if she could not be per- 
suaded to negotiate with her lost Colo- 
nies, would have seen the policy of abs- 
taining from actual hostilities against 
them. If there should hereafter appear 
to be any chance of a revival of actual hos- 
tilities, the policy of England would be to 
use her best efforts for their prevention ; 
but if that intercession failed, and Spain 
was determined to proceed with hostile 
measures, then he had no difficulty in 
making, on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, this public declaration—that so 
far as the lawful operations of war were 
concerned on either side, this country 
would act upon principles of strict impar- 
tiality. Mr. G. Lamb disapproved of the 
foreign policy of this country, and said 
that the administration of Mr. Canning 
had left to his country the most glorious 
and revered character among the nations 
of the Continent that she had ever pos- 
sessed since the days of Lord Chatham. 
Mr. Peel denied that he had ever used one 
word which implied the fear of war on 
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the part of the Government of this coun- 
try. Socautious was he to avoid misap- 
prehension on that point, that he never 
suffered himself to use the word ** peace”’ 
in the course of what then feil from him, 
without studiously adding that he thought 
peace not worth having, unless it were 
such a peace as was consistent with the 
honour and character of the country. 
They might avow—England was strong 
enough and powerful enough to enable 
them to avow—a love of peace without 
the fear of being supposed to shrink from 
the effort of supporting a just war. And 
let him tell the Hon. Gentleman that those 
nations that were not backward in avow- 
ing the love of peace, when the time of 
difficulty came would, perhaps, be found 
the most powerful and ready to sustain 
war. The Hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to the foreign policy of this country, and 
had stated that the character of the coun- 
try had suffered ; but his opinion seemed 
to have been formed upon vague rumours, 
which he had himself picked up somewhere 
or other. Amongst the rest, the Hon. 
Member had heard that the Government 
of this country had used some sort of in- 
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fluence in the appointment of the present 
Ministry in France. He had no doubt 
but that the Hon. Member's other infor- 
mation was equally erroneous, when, with 
regard to this only definite charge against 
the foreign policy of the country, he ven- 
tured to assure him that never was there 
a charge so utterly void of foundation. 
There never had been any communica- 
tion, direct or indirect, between any party 
in France, and any person belonging to 
the Government in England, respecting 
the appointment of the Prince de Polignac. 
—On the 9th, Mr. Peel moved for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the State of the 
Kast India Company. Mr. Waithman 
moved for a return of the exports and 
imports from 1798 to the present year. 
The House then went into a Committee 
of Supply, and the Marquess of Blandford 
made a motion, that the House should 
not vote any supplies until the distresses 
of the people were taken into considera- 
tion ; the motion was not carried to a di- 
vision.—On the 10th, a motion by Mr. 
Hobhouse was agreed to, for a Committee 
to inquire into the Select Vestries of Eng- 
land and Wales. 


THE COLONIES. 


The following is the copy of a letter from 
Swan River, dated on the 10th of Septem- 
ber last. ‘+ I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th 
of April, by Mr. Bland. In reply, I beg 
leave to assure you that it will at all times 
afford me much pleasure to be of service to 
any one recommended by you. On our 
arrival here, it being the depth of winter, 
the Lieutenant-Governor thought it ad- 
visable to land us on Garden Island, 
where we experieneed, without any bad 
consequences, a good deal of bad weather. 
The Spring having now fully made its ap- 
pearance, we are mostly all established ten 
miles up the Swan River, where we are 
commencing the town of Perth ; the site 
chosen is one of great beauty, and the sur- 
rounding country far beyond any descrip- 
tion that I can give of it. It is here that 
the soil commences, of which we have a 
great variety fit for every sort of husban- 
dry: from the mouth of the river, up 
along each bank, the soil is very indifferent, 
being, in consequence of the sea water, mix- 
ed with sand. Notwithstanding, the whole 
surface is completely coveredwith beautiful 
herbage of great variety, furnishing ample 
food for the botanist; and at the mouth 
of the river, where a small town is now 
commencing, the officers of the 63d re. 
giment have a garden of this latter soil, 
where they have potatoes and peas fit for 
the table. This town of Freemantle will, 
I think, soon become a great entrepét of 


commerce. Our population, including 
upwards of two hundred settlers, already 
amounts to nearly five hundred ; and our 
stock is tolerably large—two hundred sheep, 
forty head of black cattle, twenty-five 
horses, &c. The climate, as far as I have 
experienced, is most healthy, not having, 
during the severest weather, one case of 
sickness. We are uncommonly well si- 
tuated to insure a trade with India, parti- 
cularly with the Malays, who will be able 
to trade with us when they cannot else- 
where, &c. 

We have received from Hobart Town, 
Van Dieman’s Land, papers as late as the 
11th of September. The “ Hobart Town 
Gazettes,”’ contain a vast deal of interest- 
ing colonial information, and are well con- 
ducted. From them we find the reve- 
nue of this colony, which, thirty years 
ago, was the domain of the savage and 
wild animal, producing as follows :—The 
ordinary and extraordinary revenue, 
53,6291. 18s. The disbursements are— 
Salaries and expenses of Government, 
20,0337. 4s. Ghd. ; the Judicial, 97351. 
14s. ljd.; Religion and schools, 3106/. 1s. 
54d. ; Police, &c. 15821. 7s. 74d. ; Con- 
vict and penal stations, &c. 14,610/. 3s. 
44d.; Sundry other less important 
charges make up the sum of 58,6291. 18s. 
6d. including 28231. 5s. 54d. for the ser- 
vice of the coming year. Surplus revenue, 
it is to be presumed. 
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CRITICAL 


Moore’s Life of Lord Byron. Vol. I. 
quarto. 


No condensing powers which we can command 
will compress within oor narrow limits any thing 
like a competent conception of the merits of this 
very able work, We can give buat a glance, and 
we confess a glance at such a performance seems 
a mockery. We hope to make some compensa- 
tion when the whole is before us. It is not half a 
dozen sentences that will exhaust our admiration 
of the genius of Lord Byron, or express our warm 
feeling of the brilliant talents of his scarcely less 
distinguished friend. They are equally blessed ; 
the one in his biographer, the otber in his subject. 
Sure we are there exists no other person so equal 
to the task of delineating the character, any thing 
but simple, of the noble poet—none that knew 
him so thoroughly—none at once so capable of 
estimating his real feelings, and so completely up 
to his artificial ones—none more acute in diseri- 
minating the venial from the perverse—none that 
could better tell where he was serious and where 
he was mystifying, or discover when he was 
concealing ignorance or suppressing knowledge. 
Others might readily separate good qualities from 
the contrary, but the good and the bad of Lord 
Byron were not always what appeared on the sur- 
face; and nothing short of intimate knowledge, 
aud familiar intercourse, with the keenest sagacity, 
could penetrate the true character of either. In 
him these qualities Were rather in a state of com. 
position than of mixture, and it was no common 
chemistry that could analyze them. See what 
absardities Sir Egerton Brydges falls into, for 
want of this interior knowledge. 

Mr. Moore’s narrative is a model for transpa- 
rency and order; the style throughout is one 
of the most perfect propriety. The flowers so 
thickly strewn in the “ Life of Sheridan” are here 
none of them visible; there is scarcely, we think, 
a trope in the book; in our judgment, the ab. 
sence is no loss. The point which be has most 
indefatigably and successfully laboured is the 
tracing of the formation of Lord Byron’s charac- 
ter, so far as character is traceable, and that per- 
haps is not very far, to peculiarity of circum. 
stances. In Lord Byron's case, these were neither 
few nor, we think, questionable. This object of- 
fers the only excuse that can be made for the un- 
seemly exposure of the mother’s temper and treat- 
ment of ber son, and his not very filial, thoagh not 
unprovoked, resentments——imore however in words 
than in acts, for he was invariably attentive to her 
interests. But the course Mr. Moore has pursued, 
of laying open all his foibles and frailties, has 
given him rather the air of an apologist than a 
biographer—the tone is much too often one of pal- 
liation and excuse. The suppression of youthful 
irregularities would have spared much of this, and 
he would himself have had less occasion of speak- 
ing lightly of what many will think, ifspoken of at 
all, should not have been passed over with levity. 
Lord Byron was too early left to the sway of his 
own passions; while a mere boy, he slid into the 
vices of manhood ; and associating as he did with 
no very creditable companions, it was his pride 
to outstrip them in andacity ; on his first steps to 
notoriety, he was wilful and defving ; on his sud- 
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den accession to popularity, careless and wanton ; 
and desirous, for poetical purposes, of seeming 
the villain he certainly was not—not to draw upon 
him hatred and disgust from others, but to excite 
amazement and arrest attention, He was neither 
a seducer, nor an adulterer, nor a murderer, nor 
a pirate—and yet he ipsinuated he was all these, 
and, if possible, worse. Even in his Journal he 
does the same thing. “ Hobhouse told me of an 
odd report—that J am the actual Conrad, the ve- 
ritable Corsair! and that part of my travels are 
supposed to have passed in privacy. Um! peo- 
ple hit sometimes near the truth, bat never the 
whole truth. Hobhouse don’t know what I was 


. about the year after he left the Levant; nor does 


any one—nor—nor—nor—however, it is a lie; 
but I doubt the equivocation of the fiend that lies 
like truth.” In company, he was often suddenly 
moody—donbtless for effect; for surely solitude is 
the refuge for such a feeling, where it cannot find 
vent in acts of violence. He was once overheard, 
while surveying a Turkish yatigan, to mutter, “ I 
should like to know what are the feelings of a 
murderer.” Though not often duped by things of 
this kind, Mr. Moore takes this seriously, as if 
Lord Byron did not kmow there were persons 
within hearing. We are not supposing for an in- 
stant that he experienced no sudden and uneon- 
trollable feelings, but we believe he willingly in- 
dalged them ; the surprise and wonder they occa- 
rioned was fun to him—he loved to excite a sen- 
sation. 

All this is skilfully developed by Mr. Moore ; 
but while we are charmed with the general per- 
formance, We can give but little praise to his dis- 
cretion in the use he has made of the letters 
and journals. These were full of matters which, 
whatever might have been their original destiny, 
ought never to have seen the light. 

In 463, a story is told of Mr. Campbell, which 
represents him as jealous of Lord Byron—as one 
who could bear no brother near the throne. But 
on this matter Mr. Campbell will speak for him- 
self. He has addressed a letter to Mr. Moore, 
of which the following is a copy. 

“TO THOMAS MOORK, ESQ. 
“ MY DEAR MOORE, 

““A thousand thanks to you for the kind 
things which you have said of me in your Life of 
Lord Byron—but forgive me for animadverting 
to what his Lordship says of me, at page 463 of 
your first volume. It is not every day that one is 
mentioned in such joint pages as those of Moore 
and Byron. 

** Lord Byron there states, that one evening at 
Lord Holland’s, I was nettled at something, and 
the whole passage, if believed, leaves it to be in- 
ferred that I was angry, envious, and ill-nanner- 
ed. Now, I never envied Lord Byron, but on the 
contrary rejoiced in his fame; in the first place 
from a sense of justice, and in the next place be- 
cause, 48 a poetical writer, he was my beneficent 
friend. I never was nettled in Lord Holland’s 
house, as Lord and Lady Holland can witness ; 
and, on the evening to which Lord Byron alludes, 
I said, ‘ carry all your incense to Lord Byron,’ in the 
most perfect spirit of good humour, | remember the 
evening most distinctly, one of the happiest evenings 
of my life; and, if Lord Byron imagined me for a 
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moment displeased, it only shows me, that with 
all his transcendant. powers, he was ove of the 
most fanciful of human beings. I by no means 
impeach bis veracity—but I see from this case 
that he was subject to strange illusions. 

« What feeling, bat that of kindness, could I 
have towards Lord Byron? Ile was always affec- 
tionate to me, both in his writings and in per- 
sonal interviews: how strange that he should mis- 
understand my manner on the occasion alluded 
to: and what temptation could I have to show my- 
self pettish and @nvious before my inestimable 
friend Lord Hollaed? The whole scene, as de- 
scribed by Lord Byron, tsa phantom of his own 
imagination. Ah! my dear Moore, if we had him 
but back again, how easily could we settle these 
matters! But I have detained you too long; and 
begging pardon for all my egotism, I remain, 

** My dear Moore, 
“ Your obliged and faithful friend, 
* T, CAMPBELL.” 

“« Middle Scotland Yard, 

Whitehall, 
Feb. 18, 1830.” 


Random Records. By George Colman 
the Younger. 2 vols. 12mo. 


if the author keep no terms with order, the 
reader has no right to complain—fair notice is 
given that none is meant to be kept—that he 
never dreamt of beating with steady hoof the 
high road of autobiography, but set out with the 
resolution of stepping, or slipping, as it might 
happen, into the bye paths, or any paths of anec- 
dote, or even discussion, gravities or gaities, 
without pinning himself down to any rules of any 
critic, anciént or modern, who ever aimed at clip- 
ping the wings or fettering the feet of adventurous 
scribblers. He was born, he tells us, under a 
restless star—was naturally of an unquiescent 
temperament—from his childhood loved to frisk 
and whisk about, as the whim of the moment 
prompted, and age, it seems, has not sobered him, 
whatever the gout may do: his very name ana- 
grammizes no calm. Nevertheless, he begins, or 
attempts to begin, at the beginning, and, in fact, 
contrives, at most oblivious intervals to be sure, 
to carry us through his childhood—Westminster 
school—a term or two at Christ Charch—a resi- 
dence, or rather exile, of a couple of years at the 
College of Aberdeen, the penalty of some youthful 
irregularities—and the production of three or 
four farces. Much, of course, is to come. In the 
same rambling and random spirit he proposes, 
like Tristram Shandy, to go on with his life, with 
some hopes—Shandy had none—of coming up 
with himself, or, at least, of not being very con- 
siderably distanced by the speed of his descending 
years. 

His father’s position in society, his fortune, his 
pursuits, brought him in contact with the men of 
literature ; and subsequently his “ management,” 
with the stage and the lovers of it, at a time when 
it really had lovers, and intelligent ones. We 
have, in consequence, Garrick and Foote, and 
Johnson and Goldsmith, and numerous names of 
different degrees of celebrity in Colman’s early 
days, with some characteristic stories of each. 
But the best of the mots and the squibs have 
already gone the round of the reviewing prints 
and periodicals; and those we leave, such as 
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Jekyll’s, while he was looking at a squirrel spin- 
ning his circular cage—* Ah! poor fellow, he is 
going the home circait.” One specimen we must 
give, of his ingenious mode of insinuating a pun, 
Describing some private theatricals, he adds, “ the 
dresses papa borrowed for me of his friend Paliner, 
proprietor of the Bath Theatre, afterwards a re- 
presentative in Parliament for that city, and the 
projector of the mail-coach plan, which has so 
well answered. The transition from. the stage to 
the mail—pooh! the pun is too paltry and pal- 
pable.” 

Goldsmith, Garrick, Foote, Johnson, were among 
his father’s frequent visitors, and their notices of 
the boy are admirably characteristic of each. 
Goldunith took him on his knee; but one day, 
young master, not being in a humour te be fon. 
dled, slapped the good man on his face, for which 
he was turthwith consigned to a dark room, where 
he roared till it became necessary to abate the 
nuisance, This the good-natured Doctor himself 
undertook, and with a candle visited the culprit 
in his prison. “ I sulked and sobbed,” says Col- 
man, ** and he fondled and soothed, till I began to 
brighten. Goldsmith seized the propitious moment 
of returning good-humeour, put down the candle, 
and began to conjure. He placed three hats, 
which happened to be in the room, upon the car- 
pet, and a shilling under each—the shillings, he 
told me, were England, France, and Spain, ‘ Hey, 
presto, cdckolorum!’ cried the Doctor; and lo! 
on uncovering the shillings, which had been dis- 
persed each beneath a separate hat, they were all 
found congregated under one. I was no politician 
at five years old, and therefore might not. have 
wondered at the sudden revolution which brought 
England, France, and Spain, under one crown; 
but, as I was also no confuror, it amazed me be- 
yond measure,” &c. 

On some occasion when Johnson and Colman 
were together, the father introdaced his son, with 
—‘* This is a litle Colman, Doctor.” The Doctor 
glanced at him without. a word; and when Col- 
man, at the next pause of conversation, repeated 
his introdaction—** This is my son, Doctor.”"—* I 
see hiin,”’ was the growl, which effectuaily repressed 
a third attempt. 

** Foote’s earliest notices of me,” he adds, 
‘were far from flattering, but though they had 
not Goldsmith’s tenderness, they had none of 
Jobnson’s ferocity; and when he accosted me 
with his usual salutation of—* Blow your nose, 
child,’ there was a whimsical manner, and a broad 
grin upon his features, which always made me 
laugh.” , 

At Hampton Villa, Carrick would play at nine- 
pins and trap-ball with him. “ He practised, too, 
a thousand monkey tricks upon me,’”’ says Colman ; 
‘he was punch, harlequin, a cat in a gutter— 
then King Lear, with a mad touch, at times, that 
almost terrified me; and he had a peculiar mode 
of flashing the lightning of his eye, by darting it 
into the astonished mind of a child (as a serpent 
is said to fascinate a bird),.which was an attri- 
bute belonging only to this theatrical Jupiter, All 
this,’ continues Colman, “‘ was very kind and 
condescending, bat it wanted the bonhommie of 
Goldsmith, who played to please the boy, whereas 
Garrick always seemed playing to please himself 
—as he did in a theatre, where, doubtless, he 
tickled his amour propre, while he, charmed the 
spectators. He diverted and dazzled me, but never 
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made me love him; and | had always this feeling 
for him, though | was too young to define it.” 

We make room for a notice of Lord North, — 
a man that deserves not to be forgotten. 

“I have been told, from very good authority, 
that Lord North was once discovered among the 
erowd at the window of a caricature shop, staring 
at one of the graphic libels apon himself. He 
was represented in a ludicrous attitude, bidding 
the leaders of Opposition do homage to his person 
by the most abject of all possible salutations. No 
premier bat Lord North—so unpopular as he then 
was, as a minister, but so amiable in private life 
—#o totally anaffected, and devoid of all the pom- 
posities of a high office—would have thrust him- 
self, in such times, into a mob, to gape at satires 
on the Government. Soon finding, however, that 
he was recognized by those nearest to him, who 
began to titter, he made his retreat, though by no 
means in confusion, saying with a good-humoured 
laugh to the by-standers, as he turned bis back to 
depart, ‘ Don’t you think, gentlemen, it is very 
like? 

“ In the same careless spirit of forgetting a 
statesman’s gravity, and yielding to the idlest 
eballitions of a bumorous and playful mind, he 
one day walked into the china and glass shop, so 
well known for many years in New Bond-street, 
over the door of which was written in capitals, 
Foe awnp Son. ‘ Sir,’ said Lord North to the 
tradeaman, whose customer he was, ‘ this is a very 
extraordinary coalition of yours, and cannot be 
expected to last—for either Fog banishes Sun, or 
Sun expels Fog, and in both cases there is an 
end of the partnership!’ His Lordship little 
thonght then,”’ adds Colman, in his manner, “ that 
he should enter into a coalition much more extra- 
ordinary than that of the dealer in glass and china.” 


Darnley ; by the Author of “ Riche- 
lieu.” 3 vols. 12mo. 


There is no longer any danger of novel-writing 
degenerating—every day, men of talents enter the 
field of competition, and every successful effort 
elevates, or at least keeps from depression, the 
standard of excellence. It will henceforth be 
idle for any man to undertake tales, of what- 
ever period or country, with imperfect know- 
ledge. He must identify himself with the cir- 
cumstances, and penetrate thoroughly into the 
feelings and principles of the “ times ;”’ and while 
he indulges his fancy, make it work in accordance 
with facts, and in subservience to more useful pur- 
poses than he was formerly wont. To write a tale 
of our own times with any effect, a man must 
have mingled with society in its diversities and 
shades—must have a ready tact in catching the 
bias of parties and the caprices of sets—must know 
something, and not a little, of the actual business 
of life—be capable of detecting the motives which 
govern men in public and inflaence them in pri- 
vate, and, above all, be perfectly familiar with 
current events, general topics, and prevailing sen- 
timents; and much of this is manifestly beyond 
the grasp of men of retired habits and country 
lives. Hence it is that so few men are eminently 
successful in this department of literature, and that 
women can do nothing if they quit the pale of do- 
mestic scenes or private intrigues, the drawing. 
room, or places of common resort. Tales of other 
times require not perhaps greater, but certainly 
rarer talents—close study, minute research, vivid 





conception—something far beyond the complexi- 
ties of events and the reigning opinions—an end- 
less mass of minutiz relative to the common reo- 
tine of life, and whith once belonged exclusively 
to the antiquary. He must add the skill of the 
dramatist to that of the novelist; for he has to 
deal with personages whose general character is 
fixed, and much of whose private conduct, and 
even particular sentiments, known: he must be 
familiar with all this, and make all he introduces 
accord. Dificile est communia dicere—we think 
it mach more so to handle the publica materies. 
Bat we cannot scribble dissertations. Henry, Wel- 
sey, and Francis are characters strongly marked ; 
and though the more they are so, the greater be 
the difficulty of supporting them, Mr. Jaines’s suc- 
cess is complete; he has rivalled, if not Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, certainly the best of his other contem- 
poraries. 

In mere matters of incident and construction, 
Darnley does not stand particularly distinguished ; 
the hero is under a cloud, with all the vigour and 
virtue that fortune can require to aid her in dis- 
persing it; and his enemy, a thorough-going vil- 
lain, with too many irons in the fire to forge them 
all, is finally caught in his own toils, and reaps 
nothing but mortification. Among the characters 
introduced is a noted astrologer, Sir Caesar Some- 
body, who, thongh not a very efficient agent in the 
developement of the story, serves to give glimpses 
of the opinions of the time. He is here, there, 
and everywhere—knows every thing, with the 
reputation of not coming very creditably by it. 
He foresees the complexion and the period of 
coming events; his art discerns the gloom or the 
sunshine, but cannot embody or particalarize ; he 
can only warn his friends and frighten his foes, 
Yet once he exhibits a mirror, which, like the 
second-sight, does anticipate events, precisely like 
Aunt Margaret’s mirror in Sir Walter Scott’s tale, 
printed in “ The Keepsake” of 1829. The resem- 
blance, indeed, is so striking, that the Author, in 
a note, thinks it necessary to vindicate himself 
from any charge of unfair dealing. 

The hero is the son of a nobleman, disgraced for 
too close an intercourse with Perkin Warbetk ; 
and the son, the Lord Darnley, is obliged to seek 
for distinction in a foreign soil. The estates are 
held by a stranger, somewhat equivocally, whose 
object is to secure the possession by a better title, 
The story opens with the arrival from the Conti- 
nent of the young Darnley, of which Sir Payan 
Sets a timely hint, and intercepts him, and plunges 
him into a dungeon. By the manauvres of a ser- 
vant, too honest for his inaster, the youth escapes, 
and hastens to present himself to the princely 
Buckingham, his father’s friend, who promptly 
enables him, by money and equipment, to prose- 
cute his scheme, which is, as a stranger, to con- 
ciliate the goodwill of the capricious Henry. 
This he quickly accomplishes—Henry is charmed 
with his tilting, and hawking, and dancing, and 
gallanting. He saves the King’s life, and Wolsey 
being absent in the North, rises to high favour, 
This, however, is but short-lived ; Wolsey returns, 
and of course is ready to crush any thing like a 
favourite. Just in the nick of time comes Sir 
Payan with a long story of Buckingham’s treason, 
with which he contrives to couple Darnley. 
Darnley escapes arrest, partly by Hemry’s con- 
nivance, and flies to Flanders, where he has the 
good fortune to rescue Francis, who seems to have 
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had no business there, from the attacks of some 
recreant knights. This locky incident occurred 
just at the time when the two kings, both of whom 
owed their lives to Darnley, were preparing to 
meet in the Field of the Cloth of Gold—could not 
this be called gold-cloth !—and where, of conrse, 
by the kindness and perseverance of Francis, all 
is finally explained to Henry’s satisfaction, and 
Darnley and his father are restored to their for- 
feited honours, and Sir Payan’s estates. There is 
a young and lovely lady—nay, two—but compa- 
ratively insignificant—though there are some very 
tender scenes with the one, and some very lively 
ones with the other. The beloved of the hero is a 
ward of the Cardinal’s, who destines her for an- 
other, and plagues both parties thoroughly ; but 
the Cardinal yields to the commands of two kings, 
from one of whom he looks for St. Peter’s chair. 


Lawrie Todd, by J. Galt, Esq. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


Lawrie Todd is a Scotchman, sent at twenty 
years of age, with twenty shillings in his pocket, 
to seek his fortune in America, where, after sun- 
dry ups and downs in the towns, toiling and 
trading, scheming and breaking, he finally, in the 
Backwoods of New York, finds his said fortune in 
one of her most bountiful moods, Mr. Galt has of 
late years himself been engaged in superintending 
a colonial experiment of considerable magnitude ; 
and it is both natural and wise, when a man 
Writes, to write of that in which he is most imme- 
diately interested, and which he most thoroughly 
understands. He has most successfully painted 
his countrymen in different positions at home, 
and he could scarcely do better than pursue the 
same course in new positions abroad. His talents 
for close observation eminently qualify him for 
the task. In this tale of a new “ settler” he is 
not, however, to be understood as exhibiting pre- 
cisely what passed under his own supervision, but 
rather as giving the combined results of his ob- 
servation and inquiry, as well as his own experi- 
ence. He has, too, higher views than merely to 
amuse ; the tale is destined, professedly, to inform, 
direct, and cheer the settler. " 

Most of Mr, Galt’s “ lives” are autobiographies ; 
and Lawrie, like his predecessors, tells his own 
story in his own phraseology—which is occasion- 
ally too refined and eloquent not to have had the 
benefit of Mr. Galt’s own file. Lawrie is the son 
of a village nailemaker in Scotland, born with a 
feeble constitution, and apparently destined for a 
cripple. He, however, oufgrows some of his in- 
firmities, but never reaches the strength or com- 
mon stature of men. His unfitness for much loco- 
motion, in childhood, sharpens his faculties for ob- 
servation, while the rigid Presbyterian notions of 
his parents sink deep and beget their natural fruits, 
The persuasion of what is theologically called a 
particular providence, has a firm hold in him; he 
sees good in evil—miseries and failures are fa- 
therly corrections, and every changing event is a 
divine direction. These convictions never wholly 
forsake him, and they tinge the whole complexion 
of his fortanes. His active spirit prompts him to 
nnite with the village patriots of 1793 and 1794; 
and, as one of their chief orators, he, in company 
with some twenty others, is taken before the Lord 
Advocate, and dismissed contemptuously from the 
insignificance of his appearance. To get him out 
of harm’s way, however, his father dispatches him 
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to New York. There he works at his trade till 
machinery supersedes his handicraft, and he then 
takes to petty dealings—to “ specs” of any kind, 
in groceries, seeds, flowers, any thing for which a 
demand springs up. Succeeding more or less, 
though not without making many trips, he is se. 
duced into growing seeds, as well as importing 
them ; but tillage being quite out of his line, with 
all his pradence, and all his dependence on spiritual 
aid, he fails, and loses all. In America, the Back- 
woods are always a resource for the bankrupt; 
and Lawrie, finding a friend to advance him five 
hundred dollars, proceeds to Genesee Connty. Un- 
fitted for chopping, a small store in the new set- 
tlement, where he purchases an allotment of fifty 
acres, is his first object, and he succeeds, Farther 
acquaintance with the progress of new settlements, 
and more knowledge of the country, prompted 
him to venture on taking a tract‘of twenty thon. 
sana acres, admirably situated along a noble river. 
By a little judicious outlay of capital, especially 
cutting a road right through it, he quickly at- 
tracted settlers; a new town sprang up, and he 
doubled and trebled the price of his acres, One 
step led to another—he removed his store to his 
new town, enlarged it, and entered into every 
speculation, mills, stores, chapels, banks, news. 
papers—every thing flourished, and he finally be- 
held a spot, but a few years before a dense forest, 
covered by a population of ten thousand—noble 
streets, goodly buildings, crowded stores, and 
every body busy and fall of projects, which mu- 
tual wants and advantages quickly matured and 
prospered, 

Among his vexations, for he was not without 
them, one of the severest was the Church and its 
teachers. Very early he had patronized a man of 
ability of the Kirk—-not, of course, unsmirched, 
for who, of good repute, in such a profession, 
would visit the Backwoods in search of a pulpit? 
He had committed himself with a young girl of 
his parish, but had, for his reputation, though not 
for his peace, made her an “ honest woman,” and 
still was obliged to quit hisresidence. She proved 
his scourge and curse. He was ambitious, tena- 
cious of character as the instrument of ambition, 
proud and overbearing,—but compelled by ne- 
cessities to bend, to seem meek, when he was 
fierce, and humble when insolent; and she was 
anything but fit for the wife of a poor man, who 
had to live by his brains. His temper soured, and 
she took to drinking ; the terror of exposure 
haunted him; and at last, in the full view of the 
settlement, in a fit of intoxication, she got into a 
boat, and was borne irresistibly down the rapids, 
As the new town grew, a church was built by 
subscription, and he seemed destined for the ap- 
pointment ; but when the election took place, the 
Methodists prevailed, and he was baffled. This 
was a new source of exasperation—he turned bis 
rage upon Todd, as one who had abandoned his 
interests, though Todd had done what he could, 
and only yielded when opposition was vain. One 
vexation or misapprehension followed another ; 
and the enmity of the priest was scarcely dis- 
guised, when suddenly, at a public meeting, where 
he met with new disappointment, and Todd re- 
ceived new honours, his envy and hatred ex- 
ploded, he renounced the Kirk, and apostatized to 
the Methodists. Soon a son of the priest ran away 
with Todd’s daughter, and new outbreaks of anti- 
pathy appeared. One day the fiend dogged Todd 
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to a solitary spot, and making a rush at him to 
dash him into the foaming stream, be missed his 
aim, and fell himself, and was rescued by the ob- 
ject of his hostility. Though defeated and beaten 
out of bis murderous intentions, his enmity was 
scarcely softened, and at all events bis forbearance 
not to be trusted. Todd settled his affairs, and, 
leaving his sons to pursue his own prosperous 
course, he returned, for security, to his native 
land; for which, in the midst even of bis prospe- 
rity, he had, like all exiles and emigrants, con- 
stantly thirsted. 


The Adventures of an Irish Gentleman. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


We have, in this work of fiction, a copious dis- 
play of the results of real experience, conveyed 
in a series of incidents as varied and as animated 
as the most restless novel-reader can desire to ap- 
pease his bibliophagous craving withal. Amid 
local transitions from lreland to London, to Lis- 
bon, to Paris, and to England again, the mind of 
the reader is entertawed with scenes of smugglers, 
conflagration, naval adventure, captivity, priestly 
imposition, national revolution, and, above all, love 
—~the broiling and embroiling universal passion, 
Of these copious materials the author avails himself 
with singular spirit and graphic power; and he 
adds, in suitable places, a shrewd force of reflection, 
that serves to weave into harmony the “ mingled 
yarn” of his many-coloured incidents. 

We have no room for more than one extract, 
and that we select chiefly for its brevity. It ex 
hibits one of those artifices which fair ladies will 
condescend to practise when oppressed by the 
rigors of a nunnery, and exemplifies a novel mode 
of smoking a hidden intention :— 

“ The peril of my situation now struck me for 
the first time; but what would I not have dared 
for loveliness like Donna Maria’st I resolved to 
be on my guard; and was returning to Lisbon, 
when a little boy came up to me, offering a small 
bundle of cigars for sale. Lrefused them; but he 
continued to harass me, telling me that his mis- 
tress would punish him if he did not sell them. 
This appeared to me so singular an expression 
that | stopped, and asked him their price. * Any 
thing you choose to give, sir,’ be replied: ‘there 
are eight of them; be sure to recollect that there 
are eight of them; and I’m sure they are not dear 
ata vintin each,’ | gave the boy a pecetta; and 
he left me, putting his finger to his nose, and re- 
peating ‘ Recollect, there are eéght of them, sir.’ 
This strange circumstance struck me as some de- 
vice on the part of my fair friend, and it imme- 
diately occurred to me that the bundle of cigars 
was meant to point out eight o’clock—possibly, 
that very evening. I therefore determined to be 
at the garden-gate at that hour. The day was 
Spent in great anxiety, and at half-past seven I 
proceeded to my supposed rendezvous. My sur. 
mise had been correct; for just as the convent 
bell had struck eight the garden door opened, my 
dark guide appeared, and | entered.” 


Recollections of Travels in the East, 
forming a Continuation of the Letters from 
the East. By John Carne, Esq. of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 


These travels extended over Syria, and Egypt, 
bat the Recollections are coniined chiefly to Pales- 
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tine and Cairo, They are of a desultory cast, and 
consist sometimes of glimpses at towns, and sket- 
ches of scenery, but for the most part of incidents 
which illustrate the manners and habits of the na- 
tives, and of anecdotes and adventures relative to 
persons, public and private, who fell in the tra- 
veller’s way. Mahmoud, of Egypt, is a conspi- 
cuous personage. They are of a very lively kind, 
and mark very distinctly the intelligence and cul- 
tivation of the author, and the bias of the man, 
The book is none the worse for wanting the con- 
necting links of a tour, or the binding qualities of 
dates and distances. 

The observance of the forms of devotion among 
the professors of Mahometanism, Mr, Carne re- 
marked, was very much confined to the men, 
Engaged in what they may, the men, for the most 
part, at the hour of prayer,drop on the ground, and 
continue thus apparently quite obsorbed for many 
minutes, The women he never observed perform 
this ceremony, never heard the sound of their 
voices in prayer. They present a perfect contrast 
in matiers of devotion with Europeans, in Catholic 
and Protestant countries; even among Dissenters, 
the women form the bulk of the congregations, 
In the East, the women who attend the service of 
the mosques are far inferior in numbers to the 
men. Their general indifference as to these mat- 
ters is indeed quite remarkable, and their igno- 
rance of the Koran almost complete. In their dis- 
tresses they never utter the Prophet’s name—so 
perpetually as it is inthe mouth of the men, They 
make no allusion to futare hopes, nor avail them- 
selves at all of the usual supports of religion, while 
the men seem to have constantly before their eyes 
the dark-eyed houris, &c. No analogous encou- 
ragements, to be sure, were made by the Prophet 
tu the women. 

Of course, a traveller’s main object in traversing 
the hills and valleys of Palestine, is to identify the 
records of Scripture with the topography of the 
country, and confirm his historical recollections by 
actual appearances, Mr. Carne is a close observer 
on these matters, and visited the scene well pre- 
pared with the requisite information. Generally 
he does not, like most travellers in the same re- 
gions, exercise his critical powers on the phraseo- 
logy, or perpetrate any correction on the facts of 
the Scriptures—he takes things as he finds them, 
literally, or at the most excogitates an illustration, 
Describing the village of Ajalon, he discovers cir- 
cumstances in the character of it calculated to aid 
the effect of the miracle, tor which nature, he 
adds, made it a fitting theatre. “The high hill of 
Gibeon,” says he, “ towards the west, overlooked 
the whole region, and the royal city (royad city!) 
on its summit, just before besieged by the confe- 
derated kings, was the meed for which both armies 
sought—the one to save, and the other to destroy. 
It may be inferred that the day was waning on the 
ruthless slaughter of the vanquished, who fled 
along the valley, to the opposite extremity to 
which their conquerors had entered ; and while 
the declining rays were thrown redly on the lofty 
hill, and the royal city that crowned it, Joshua, to 
fix as it were a point on which the sinking sun 
might be said to rest, as well as to show more vi- 
vidly to his allies a proof that Heaven fought with 
Israel, uttered that sublime command, Sun, stand 
thon still on Gibeon, and thou Moon in the valley 
of Ajalon—the latter being a proof that the day 
was hear set.” 


Nolices. 
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Once, however, Mr. Carne does venture—the 
passage of the Red Sea. Every one, of late years, 
has tried his hand at bringing this miracle into a 
better accordance with some of the known laws of 
nature—which seems to us a very superfluous la- 
bour. A miracle, if it is one, is something contrary 
to these laws, and whether one or more of them 
be violated, seems of mighty little importance. 
Mr. Carne is for vindicating the laws of bydro- 
statics, and limiting the miracle toa specific change 
in the direction of the winds, After painting the 
scene according to his own vigorous conception, 
he adds, “* It should seem that the absurd idea of 
representing the waves standing like a wall on 
each side, had as well be abandoned. This is 
giving a literal interpretation to the evidently fi. 
gurative words of Scripture ; where itis said, that 
God ‘ caused the sea to go back all night, by a strong 
east wind :’ and when the morning dawned, there 
was probably a wide and waste expanse, from 
which the waters had retired to some distance ; 
and that the ‘ sea returning in his strength in the 
morning,’ was the rushing back of an impetuous 
and resistless tide, inevitable, but not instanta- 
neous, for it is evident the Egyptians turned and 
fled from its approach.” 

In the usages of the table, Mr. Carne represents 
the Pacha of Egyptas still quite an Osmanli; knives, 
forks, &c. never make their appearance. About 
five years since, Sir R—— and Lady—-, with 
another female companion, were received very 
graciously by him, and earnestly invited to dine. 
But not even in compliance with the taste of his 
guestswould he depart from his own loved agremens 
—the ladies were fairly obliged to dispose of ra- 
gouts, sweets and pilaus, with long and richly orna- 
mented spoons; and Mahmoud, willing to show 
Lady particular attention, took a large piece 
of meat in his hand, and politely placed it before 
her. Perfectly dismayed at the compliment, and 
the sight of the savoury piece of meat that rested 
on her plate, fresh from the princely fingers of 
the Pacha, she turned to her companion, who 
was more used to Oriental manners, and earnestly 
asked what she was to do,—* Eat it, to be sure,’ 
was the reply. She looked at the Pacha ; his fine 
dark eye seemed to rest on her with a most kind 
and complacent expression; and there was no help 
for it, but to follow the excellent advice giveu her. 

Mr. Carne tells a carions story of a sort of travel. 
ler malgre lui—a city gentleman who had occasion 
to go to Calais for a day ortwo on special business, 
without any design of going farther. Step by 
step he was induced to proceed to Paris, Marseil- 
les, Cairo, Beirout, &c. till he got a taste for the 
profession, and practised en amateur—never easy 
but when moving. 


Travels through Central Africa to Tim- 
buctoo, &c. By Réné Caillié. Vol. I. 


Attempts are making to impeach the credibility 
of these Travels. We ventare to say there is no 
ground for entertaining the slightest suspicion, 
but the vulgar distrust that indiscriminately at- 
taches, in the minds of many, to the productions 
and claims of foreigners. A glance at the details 
must satisfy any candid persou of the writer’s 
personal acquaintance with Central Africa. After 
all the communications that have been made by 
men of whose veracity there is no reason to donbt, 
we cannot be said to be ignorant of the country. 
There is nething in the book, then, which essen- 
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tially conflicts with our previous knowledge, nor 
any thing calculated to shake our confidence, Cail. 
lie, moreover, is not wholly unknown even to Eng- 
lishmen ; he was for a considerable time at Sierra 
Leone, before he set out on his memorable expe- 
dition, and actually started from Freetown avow- 
edly to explore the interior, and at the hazard of 
life to reach Timbuctoo. His claims to veracity, 
too, have been thoroughly sifted by the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris; and the result was a 
handsome present to the adventurous traveller— 
handsome, looking, that is, to the narrow funds of 
the society—of 10,000 francs. If Caillié has the 
good fortune of first communicating details relative 
to the grand object of African interest, Laing was 
the first to reach it; and, therefore, if a desire to 
vindicate the priority of discovery, be at the bot- 
tom, the reason for throwing distrust upon Caillié’s 
veracity, the solicitade is superfluous—nobody 
contests the matter, and least of all will Caillie, 
who himself bears testimony to reports in the 
country of a Christian, whom he believes to be 
Laing, wounded in the neighbourhood, and dying 
in the town of Timbuctoo. 

Caillic, young as he still is, owes every thing to 
his own exertions; nothing, not a franc, to the 
liberality of individuals, or the public spirit of his 
Government, His efforts to procure assistance 
from its officers were uniformly rejected ; but no 
neglect nor contempt could daunt or repress a 
man with so decided a bent for pursuing a parti- 
cular object. Born, in 1800, of humble parents, 
in the department of the Deux-Sevres, and losing 
them in childhood, he was brought up in the 
charity school of his native village, and at the 
usual period put to some common trade. The 
love of reading seized him early, and books occn- 
pied his leisure hours. ‘ Robinson Crusoe” fasci. 
nated him, and, like thousands of boys, he longed 
to be placed in a similar position; but books of 
genuine travels were equally acceptable, and the 
gaps in the map of Africa first fixed his indefinite 
desires, and seemed to present a scene for exer. 
tion. With sixty francs in his pocket, he aban- 
doned his master, and obtained a passage in a 
vessel sailing tor Senegal, in company with the 
unfortunate Medusa. He reached St. Louis, then 
just restored to the French, at the time Peddie’s ex- 
pedition was in preparation. Peddie, like his pre- 
decessors, perished, and Campbell likewise ; and 
a new ove was formed ander the command of 
Major Gray. Young Caillie was eager to accom. 
pany him; but from his apparent inability to sus- 
tain fatigue, he was diverted from his purpose for 
a time, and went ander somebody’s recommenda. 
tion to Guadaloupe. But his passion for diving into 
the interior of Africa brought him back in a few 
months, and he finally succeeded, throngh M. Par- 
tarrieu, his countryman, who was officially attached 
to the expedition, in getting permission to join 
the snite of Major Gray. These expeditions, 

raillié states, he was told cost the English Go- 
vernment 759,000/.—of coure he had no means of 
calculating the cost, and only tells what be heard : 
it Was common rumour. 

Returning in safety from this illusory expedi- 
tion, he went to France again, and engaged in 
some sort of business; but, after a short interval, 
revisited Senegal, where he had an introduction to 
the governor, and the prospect of patronage seem. 
ed to open upon him. To try his wings, and 
prove bis fitness, in’ August 1824, he set off into 
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the interior ap the Senegal river, advancing as far 
as the tribe of the Braknas, about one hundred 
and eighty miles, and returning, after an absence 
of eight months, presented his notes to the gover- 
nor, anluckily a new one, who treated him with ne- 
glect, nor was he regarded with more attention when 
the old governor returned. Losing, at length, all 
hopes from his countrymen, he proceeded to 
Sierra Leone, and solicited an outfit from Sir 
Charles Turner and his successor, Sir Neal Camp- 
bell, but in both cases in vain. Driven thus to 
his own resources, he resolved to attempt to 
reach the interior by his own efforts ; and laying 
out his small funds in the purchase of suitable ar- 
ticles, he sailed in March 1827, for Rio Nanez. 
From thence he travelled, in successive caravans, 
or with a few companions as chance presented 
them, in a north-east direction, for the most part 
through Kakondy, Karkan, and Timbo, and cross 
ing the mountains by a pass of six hundred feet 
in width, be arrived at the Dhioliba, or Joliba, or 
Niger, or some tributary stream, apparently not 
far from the springs of the river. Pushing on- 
wards, to the north of it, and far out of its line, 
probably, be passed through at least a hundred 
villages, at one of which, Time, he was detained 
by an alarming illness of some months, Starting 
again in January 1828, on the 11th of March he 
came again within sight of the Joliba, opposite to 
Jenne, and the next day crossing the river he en- 
tered that town, which is built on an island of the 
river. On the 22d of the same month he set out 
for Timbuctoo, At Jenne the first volume of these 
intelligent and informing travels closes—the se- 
cond is in the press. It appears, however, he 
sailed down the river, bad ample opportunities of 
surveying the lake Debo, through which it flows, 
and, at the end of a month’s voyage, arrived at 
the Ultima Thule of his labours,—Timbuctoo, 
where he continued long enough to collect valuable 
information as to its resources, political and com- 
mercial, and then traversing the Desert, reached 
the territories of Morocco. We look with impa- 
trence for the second volume, for, though full of 
intelligence as is the volume before us, the point 
of interest is—Timbuctoo. 


Poetry of the Magyars, preceded by a 
sketch of the language and literature of 
Hungary and Transylvania. By John 
Bowring, LL.D. F.L.S. M.R.A.S. &c. 


This volume is indeed a novel present to the 
public, and has inducted it to an acquaintance with 
a language and literature to which England has 
been, we believe We may say, an entire stranger 
until now. Mr, Bowring has been long labouring 
to bring home the poetry of lands almost unknown 
to us but by mame; and that of the Magyars, with 
considerable novelty inmany of the pieces render- 
ed, is not the least acceptable. Hungary, in its lite- 
rature, is an untrodden country, and we have been 
much pleased with many of the poems in this lit- 
tlhe volame. After a short introduction, containing 
information respecting the Magyar tongue, Mr. 
Bowring gives us several biographical sketches, 
with specimens from the different writers. For 
these we can only refer to the volume, which every 
lover of learning and poetry will peruse with plea- 
sure, and, moreover, join us in commendation of 
Mr. Bowring’s great industry and protound know- 
ledge as a linguist. We have no room in these 


notices for a lengthened disquisition on the cha- 
racter of these poems: many of them are of very 
novel character, and some exceedingly beautiful. 


Evening Twilight. 
* Come with thy purple smiles, and bring 
To Nature quiet rest : 
Come, gentle light of eve, and fling 
The dew o’er Nature’s breast. 


Send to the weary eye repose, 
And happy dreams to-night: 

And bid the veil of darkness close 
O’er holy loves’ delight. 


The rose-tree hides its fairest flowers 
While eve glides gently by, 

And life’s most bright and blessed hours 
Are hid in mystery. 


I have a secret—but ’tis mine— 
No word shall reach thine ear; 
Tis buried in my heart’s own shrine, 
And lock’d in safety there. 


I will not tell my thought—nor shame 
My maiden with a fear; 

I will not tell my maiden’s name, 
Nor what I feel for her. 


I told it to the silent moon, 
She saw my hour of bliss— 

The tears of joy I shed—the boon, 
The beauty, and the kiss,” 


Love and Friendship. 


** Love, my sweet Lidi! resembles the fugitive 
shadows of morning ; 
Shorter, and shorter, they grow, and at length 
disappear. 
Friendship—our friendship-—is like the shadows 
of evening, 
Spreading and growing till life and light pass 
away.” 


The little and great Boy. 


** Time was I knew no greater bliss 
Than to pluck walnuts from the bough ; 
But sweeter maiden’s lips to kiss 
Alone can make me happy now.” 


We know not why we have taken these pleas- 
ing pieces, for they are among the worst things 
where there are many excellent. 


Fitz of Fitzford ; a Legend of Devon. 
By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Bray is a lady of na ordinary attainments, 
combined with that love of literary pursuits, with- 
out which little progress can be made in its arduous 
labours. The present novel is of an interesting 
character, grouned on a legendary tale, the scene 
of which is laid in one of the most romantic Eng- 
lish counties. There is great truth in the painting, 
both of manners and characters ; and this novel is 
one which cannot fail to interest, while it instracts 
in the customs and characters of by-gone times. 
Various old characters, well known in the West, fi- 
gure in Mrs. Bray’s pages; and the reader, to whom 
we must leave the perusal of her volumes, will 
find no slight relish of pleasure in their perusal. 
We pronounce Mrs. Bray to be one of our first 
living female novelisis, aml her present work not 
to be unworthy of her. 
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Weeds and Wild Flowers. By the 
late Alexander Balfour. With a Memoir 
of the Author. 


A very pleasing volume got up by the Author’s 
family as its last mark of respect to the memory 
of a very excellent and amiable man. We have 
no space to gointo the merits of the pieces, which 
may be styled posthumous, in this volame. We 
shall just briefly touch upon the memoir, leaving 
the rest of the contents to the reader’s own peru- 
sal. Alexander Balfour was born in 1767, in For- 
farshire, and gave early proofs of his taste for lite- 
rature. At the age of twenty-six, while a clerk 
to a merchant at Arbroath, he married, but it does 
not appear that he published any thing antil 1793, 
in the British Chronicle. This was followed by 
contributions to the “ Bee,” published in Edin- 
burgh: tothe ‘* Dundee Repository,” and to the 
** Aberdeen Magazine.” In 1800, he became a 
partner in basiness with the widow of hisemploy- 
er, but still employed his few hours of leisure in 
diffusing a literary taste among his neighbours, 
and in contributing to the “* Edinburgh Magazine” 
and other periodicals. At length, under the pres- 
sure of cireamstances, he began to write with a 
pecuniary object. In 1815, a house he was con- 
nected with in business failed, and ultimately, in 
1818, he was obliged to remove to Edinburgh, 
and fill a situation ina bookseller’s counting-house,. 
Here he was attacked with paralysis, but his 
mental powers seem to have suffered no injury, 
That excellent and talented man, of whose inde- 
pendent principles Scotland may be proud, Mr. 
Thomas Pringle, employed him in writing for 
Constable’s Magazine, of which he, Mr. Pringle, 
was editor. In 1819, Balfour published his novel 
of “ Campbell,” which was well received. He 
edited the poems of Richard Gale, and soon after 
published a volume of his own. In 1823, a second 
novel came from his pen, and he contributed to 
most of the periodicals which do so much honour to 
ihe patronage of the Scottish public. We have 
not room to enumerate his other productions, It 
suffices to say that this amiable and suffering man 
and author died on the 12th of September last. The 
recollections of his career, during which he com- 
posed four volumes of poetry and sixteen of prose, 
show diligence and talent, attended, as usual, 
where literary attachments and business are coim- 
bined in the same individual, with ill success in 
the last. A firm hope, and a noble resignation, 
seem to have been his supporters; and the ten- 
dency of his mind to seek consolation where alone 
one constituted as he was could find it, namely, 
in his meatal resources, appears to have smoothed 
for his latter years a painfal bodily existence. 
Memoirs like the present are of great utility, and 
exhibit lessons to the reflecting reader which do 
not fail to profit him. 


A Compendium of Astronomy, &c. By 
R. 'T. Linnington. 


Though not accustomed to notice elementary 
works, we cannot piss over the present, because 
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we think it the best adapted to afford ap insight 
into the first principles and results of the sublime 
science of astronomy that we have ever perused. 
There is nothing laid down which cannot be 
clearly comprehended, and which will not fail to 
elevate the mind of the reader to the proper state 
for @ consideration of the still more wonderful pro- 
babilities that the imagination shapes out, as parts 
of the scheme of the great Creator in his plan of 
the universe—a scheme, the magnitude of which, 
properly contemplated, cannot fail, beyond a thou- 
sand homilies, to impress man with God's match- 
less wisdom and goodness. 


Auto-biography—Memoirs of Madame 
Du Barry. 


This is part of the series of Auto-biography now 
publishing, in a small and cheap size, by Messrs, 
Whitaker, and forms the twenty-ninth volume, 
It is of that class of works which Constable and 
Co. Murray, Longman, and others, are publishing 
in small sizes in other branches of knowledge, and 
which Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have taken ap 
in classical translation. The edition is a portable 
one, easily legible, and contains a vast deal of 
matter in small compass—the great recommenda- 
tion of these small editions to public favour. The 
present will be comprised in three volumes ; and, 
as all auto-biography does, and ever will do, af- 
fords much matter of interest to the reader, both 
biographical and historical. 


Scenes from the Flood; the Tenth 
Plague, or the First-born of Egypt smit- 
ten; andother poems. By Dugald Moore. 


There is a great deal of poetical talent displayed 
in this little work, but the subject is by no means 
80 agreeable to us since it has been so much dwelt 
upon by modern writers of poetry. Satan, and 
plague, and destraction, have been fertile themes 
for late writers of bombast. A writer of Mr. 
Moore’s talents should have avoided the “evil one,’” 
We say this in no disrespect, as Mr. Moore has 
powers for better things than he has given us here, 
Nevertheless there is much fine poetical spirit dis- 
played, and passages of no common beauty. The 
reader who peruses the volume, will not fail to feel 
the truth of this remark. 


Translations into Verse from Comedies 
of Moliere and Casimir De la Vigne, &c. 
By E. F. Paris, chez Galignani. 


These translations are very fairly rendered, but 
they only serve to show how much the poetical 
genius of the two nations is opposed. The pas- 
sages of the French writers fall flat upon the Eng- 
lish ear. There seems to be wanting that nerve 
and vigour which carry on and awaken the mind 
—too much that is already granted and common- 
place is put forth as novel; for the beauty and 
charm of the original writer, to the vernacular 
ear, are lost. On the whole, however, these trans- 
lations do no discredit to their author, 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

The French drama, which supplied the 
materials fur ** The Husband’s Mistake, 
or the Corporal's Wedding,” at Covent- 
Garden, bas been translated for this house, 
in its groper form as an opera, and pro- 
duced, with its original music, under the 
title of ** The National Guard.”’ If the 
bloom of novelty had been somewhat 
brushed off from the story by its previous 
handling at Covent-Garden, its last ver- 
sion is so far superior in its construction, 
and in all its accompaniments, as to make 
ample amends for the want of that agree- 
able excitement of curiosity, which is per- 
haps the lowest kind of theatrical plea- 
sure. Here, instead of the principal equi- 
voke turning on the encouragement given 
by an elderly profligate to an amour with 
his own wife, on the supposition that he 
is only assisting in the seduction of a 
young girl on the eve of marriage, the 
laugh is raised against a similar person- 
age by the assistance which he gives to an 
officer in the prosecution of an honourable 
suit to his ward, whom the gay ‘‘ man of 
the world” intends to marry. Here, in- 
stead of the girl pining with an unrequited 
passion for one man, while she is at the 
point of marriage with another, she is 
heartily attached to her humble spouse, 
and runs the hazard of losing bim, rather 
than betray the secret of her mistress. 
For the pale, gentle Ellen Tree, we have 
the bright-eyed, good-humoured, laughing 
Vestris; for the quaint littleness of Keeley, 
the substantial humour of Liston ;—but 
personal comparisons are odious, and we 
will not say whether Mrs. Gibbs or Mrs. 
Orger is the cleverest milliner; norwhether 
the fairrotundity of Bartley,intheold rake, 
or the slender gentility of Farren, is to 
be preferred ; for though we have our own 
opinion on these important points, they 
are of a description on which men may 
honestly differ. But there can be no 
doubt of the charm of Auber’s music, 
which **they upon the adverse faction 
want ;”’ and which bere is charmingly per- 
formed, having Vestris, Sinclair, and Bar- 
tolozzi to sing it, and an excellent orches- 
tra to play it. The whole piece is very 
light and lively, although not producing 
any strong effect—and one scene, in which 
two streets meet on the stage, and the 
eye ranges from the rounded corner of a 
house down each, between buge piles of 
building, has averisimilitude never, as far 
as we know, attained before in scenes re- 
presenting the interior of a city. The 
winding-up of the ends of the story, how- 
ever, We must own, carries the force of 
stage-law to its utmost limits; for here 
the guardian is made to sign away his 


bride, at the pretended execution of a 
pretended marriage - contract between 
the pretty milliner and the Count, mere- 
ly by a trick (to which Lord Tenterden 
would possibly give a harsher name on 
the trial of an indictment for conspi- 
racy), by which the witnesses are made 
to sign as principals and the princi- 
pals as witnesses—and no sooner is the 
trick completed and avowed, than out 
walks the old gentleman, with his hands 
behind him, and snbmits to be laughed at 
and to lose the lady! This is quite the 
summum jus of dramatic law, and beats 
the consents obtained by Feignwell, and 
the marriage in ‘* The Country Girl,”’ hol- 
low. We are willing to concede to our 
dramatists the power of forming a code 
for their own especial use; but it argues 
& poverty of invention to give authenticity 
to a signature out of which a man has 
been avowedly swindled, and to reward 
with the honours of the night a paltry 
cheat, for which the honourable parties 
deserve to be pelted in the pillory. 

Mr. Kean has again been ill—imuch, we 
are afraid, to the embarrassment of the 
manager and the loss of the treasury—but 
appears to have recovered, as he does as- 
tonishingly, and promises to make his first 
appearance as Henry the Fifth before the 
time when this article will appear, though 
too late, in this ‘‘ little month,” for our 
notice. To witness Mr. Kean’s first ap- 
pearance in a character, and especially in 
a character of Sbakspeare, is like a re- 
newal of youth; but we fairly own we 
cannot imagine what he will make of it. 
To us it seems a mere piece of martial en- 
thusiasm, with the exception of that no- 
ble prayer before the battle, so richly 
tinged with fanciful superstitions, and the 
coarse courtship in the last act; and we 
can scarcely imagine Mr Kean’s picturing 
the more youthful energy of the royal sol- 
dier. We remember, however, what was 
written of him in his first season by one 
of the finest observers and happiest writers 
of our time, and acknowledge that we 
may be mistaken after all. ‘* There is no 
one,’’ says Mr. Hazlitt, ** within our re- 
membrance, who has so completely foiled 
the critics as this celebrated actor; one 
sagacious person imagines that he must 
perform a part in a certain manner; an- 
otber virtuoso chalks out a different path 
for him; and when the time comes, he 
does the whole off in a way that neither 
of them had the least conception of, and 
which both of them are therefore very 
ready to condemn as entirely wrong. It 
was ever the trick of genius to be thus.” 
So Mr. Kean may now break out in some 
fiery course, aud confound all theories. 
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He must make a brilliant effort to render 
the play attractive, now that the old ha- 
tred of France, which it used to pamper, has 
subsided ; for, with the exception of some 
splendid declamation, it has little which 
can produce effect, and abounds less in 
character, passion, or imagination, than 
any other undoubted play of Shakspeare.* 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The event of the month at this house is 
unquestionably the appearance of Miss 
Paton, who has returned thinner and paler 
than she once was, but without the least 
abatement of voice or spirit. She will 
never give us the exquisite gratification 
which Miss Stephens once gave, and might 
give still; bat we can well believe, what 
better judges tell us, that she is the most 
perfect of English singers, and is essen- 
tially little inferior to what Mrs. Bil- 
lington was. The part selected for her 
debut was Ninetta, the lowly heroine of 
Rossini’s opera, which is founded on the 
old story of the Maid of Palaiseau, which 
Miss Kelly illustrated so finely, and ren- 
dered so popular, at that delightful place 
of refined amusement which is now a heap 
of ruins! To enter into the particular ex- 
cellencies ef her Ninetta as a musical 
performance would be out of our com- 
pass; but her tones often seemed asjfull 
of feeling as of sweetness, and sometimes 
absolutely startled us by their piercing 
appeal to the sympathies. Asa piece of 
acting, her Ninetta had great merit in 
parts, and even greater beauty than merit; 
and though it had neither the force nor 
the completeness of Miss Kelly’s Annette— 
which is the most complete of all ber melo- 
dramatic representations, and, batinga lit- 
tle excess of trembling in the scene where 
she misreads the description of her fa- 
ther to the Justice, is quite perfect,—it had 
exquisite feeling and artless grace. Its ge- 
neral effect, however, was in some degree 
marred by the alternations of recitative and 
speaking in the dialogue, which jar on 
the ear and dispel all trace of illusion. 
We find no want of nature when the whole 
is sung—we take the music, at once, to be 
a nobler language of human passion—as 
with Pasta, the highest vocal efforts seem 
the fitting expression for the emotions 
with which her bosom heaves, her eye 


kindles, and her form is dilated—and she ~ 


differs from the mere actress only as an 
artist working in ivory and gold differs 
from one who executes similar devices in 
ordinary materials. But, in these patch- 
work operas, the spell of music is con- 
stantly broken, and the words of the gen- 





* Mr. Kean bas not played the part at 
all; being prevénted by indisposition, to 
the great disappointment of a very large 
audience. 
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tleman-adapter seem harsh indeed after 
the songs of Rossini! The incidents of 
this piece, though they can never be wit- 
nessed wholly without interest, are now 
almost worn threadbare ; and it might be 
wished that Miss Paton had appeared in 
something which had been less hacknied, 
and turned to less ignoble usesg for 
though nothing could surpass the enthu- 
siasm with which she was received, and 
all her finest efforts hailed, the houses 
have not been so full as she deserves to 
draw. A gentleman named Morley made 
his first appearance as Ninetta’s father, 
whose noble bass voice, and correct un- 
derstanding of the business of the scene, 
will render him an excellent supporter of 
the operatic drama. Wood sung with 
effect as Adolfe, and played in a very 
good-natured and unassuming manner ; 
Penson fidgeted about amusingly as the 
wicked justice ; and Bartley acted with 
honest warmth in the kind-hearted far- 
mer—though we prefer Fawcett in this 
part to all others. The breaking of sor- 
row through the quiet rigidity of his man- 
ner, is more truly affecting than all the 
bluster and blubber in the world. Miss 
H. Cawse played the slender youth very 
modestly, and sung, as she always does, 
in excellent taste; and the general ar- 
rangements of the piece bespoke that libe- 
rality and care, which show that a theatre 
is prospering, and assist it to prosper. 

An uousually wild and wondrous me- 
lodrame has been produced here, underthe 
incongruous title of ** Robert the Devil.’’ 
Now, Robert we know, and the Devil we 
can guess at; but we cannot fancy these 
‘* Two single gentlemen rolled into one,” 
like Colman’s lodger over the oven. ** The 
Prince of Darkness is a gentleman”’ in his 
way; but what right he has to the good 
Christian nawe of Robert, we cannot di- 
vine. In truth, however, this mysterious 
personage is a sort of melodramatic Gio- 
vanni, subduing the affections of hapless 
maidens by a magic ring, and leaving 
them to their fate without remorse. He 
meets, at last, with his match ; for having 
ventured to compel that poor little ghost- 
fearer, Keeley, to place a ring on the 
finger of the statue of one of his victims, 
he finds it a fixture; and, moreover, the 
statue appears at his wedding, claims him 
as her own, and drags him to fulfil his 
engagements below. The entire interest 
of the piece rests in the statue-lady, who 
is admirably represented by Mrs, Vining. 
As she stood on the pedestal, “ looking 
tranquillity,” we had not the least suspi- 
cion that she was a living being; and the 
first movement of her arm electrified the 
spectators, who, until she descended to the 
level of the stage, doubted whether the 
effect was not produced by machinery. 
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Mr. G. Bennett played the Devil very 
discreetly. He must be a man of re- 
markably good sense, when he shows it 
even in playiog so wretched a part as 
Dionysius, in * The Grecian Daughter,” 
and so inexplicable a libertive as this; 
but so it is. You see at once that he 
rants just as much as is absolutely neces- 
sary to propitiate the galleries, and no 
more ;—that he has too much regard to 
his own interest to omit the necessary sa- 
crifice to the gods, and too much respect 
for his own taste to do more than is 
requisite. It would be only fair to as- 
sign to him some part in which he might 
give a more availing proof of his capacity, 
though to us he can give pone more de- 
cisive. 

Better far, however, than all the devils 
of our bedevilled stage, is the short, broad, 
unctuous farce of ** Teddy the Tiler.” 
Master Teddy Mullowny, its aspiring hero, 
is an honest free-and-easy gentleman of 
the Sister Kingdom, whose business is on 
the house-top, and who, seeking refuge 
from a heavy shower, finds his way into 
an attic where a young scion of nobility 
has sought shelter from as temporary a 
storm of fortune; and, without meaning 
any harm in the world, attires himself in 
the aristocratic coat and waistcoat which 
he finds there—when, marvellous to re- 
late, he is discovered by the family of the 
lord, who happen not to know the person 
of their relative, proved to demonstration 
to be a nobleman, and carried off to the 
paternal mansion. Here he plays many 
amusing pranks; slaps the old Earl on 
the back; gives an honest salute to his 
pretty cousin; gets merry with cham- 
pagne; calls for brown sugar with his 
coffee, with many other unutterable vul- 
garities. In the midst of all this un- 
wonted pleasantry, and the merriment 
which it excites, an alarm of fire is heard 
—all Teddy's professional associations and 
good-nature are enkindled at the word— 
he casts off the coat he has assumed, 
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rushes from the astonished circle, ‘‘ tow- 
ers up to the region of his sires’ with the 
activity of a squirrel, and bears in a young 
gentleman rescued from the flames, who 
proves to be the veritable lord whose coat 
he has worn, and whose gratitude we trust 
he ensures. The farce is, of course, ex- 
travagant enough; but it is not only emi- 
nently ludicrous, but, by the catastropbe— 
in which the humble avocation of the man 
who bas ‘‘ had greatness thrust upon 
him,” affords him the ability to do more 
for the nobleman than the nobleman could 
do for him—gives a true and pleasant 
lesson of bumanity, which will teach us 
to think more kindly of labouring brick- 
layers as long as we live. And then the 
part of Teddy is so inimitably played by 
Power! If his humour is not quite so 
rich as Johnstone’s was, it is set off by 
infinitely more vivacity—and he always 
presents the best and most agreeable as- 
pect of the Irish character—in its heedless 
gaiety, good-nature, and fun. It is also 
edifying to see Mr. Evans as an Earl, and 
Mrs. Weston as a Countess, because we 
at once recognise the virtual representa- 
tion of the privileged orders, as they are 
sometimes dimly shadowed forth in books 
to ‘* the upturn’d eyes of us wondering 
mortals.” 

Miss Kemble has several times repeated 
Euphrasia, but, as we predicted, not to 
such crowded houses as are attracted by 
ber Belvidera and Juliet. This is only an 
additional proof of ber good gense—that 
she is best in the best. In the mean time, 
we are happy to see -that our view of the 
unfitness of the main incident of the play 
for dramatic purposes, accords with .that 
taken by the ‘* Spectator” before our ar- 
ticle was printed, but after it was written ; 
as we esteem the dramatic criticisms of 
that paper to be quite unrivalled for a 
fine discrimination tempered with good- 
nature, and for the bappy expression of 
poetical thoughts and feelings without the 
** pomp of words.” 
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THE KING’s THEATRE. 

Neither Mr. Laporte, nor the public, 
had cause to regret the protracted com- 
mencement of the season. By a fortu- 
nate coincidence, the opening of the thea- 
tre was within a few hours contempora- 
neous with the opening of the weather. 
If even during its prior severity the 
southern voices of the artists could have 
thawed into harmony, we doubt whether 
the ink for subscriptions would have ex- 
hibited the desirable fluidity. As it was, 





we lad just one pinching night—the very 
last of the long and intense frost—since 
which, vernal breezes and genial suns* 
might almost persuade our Italian war- 
blers that they were in their own dear 
land of citron and pomegranate, were’ it 
not for one thing universally held in hor- 
ror by them. ‘* E' quel maledetto fummo 
di carbone,” observed one of them to us, 











* Of short duration, as it has since 
proved. 
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as a gust.down the chimney was filling 
the room with smoke, ‘‘ che fa la nostra 
rovina ; 6 una propria peste per la voce ‘” 

Mr. Laporte’s programme of the sea- 
son is highly promising. It includes, be- 
sides minor fixtures, such as Messrs. De 
Angeli, Deville, Graziani, Speechi, Ma- 
dame Castelli, and Signora Specchi, the 
names of several previous favourites: Don- 
zelli, Curioni, Mademoiselle Blasis, and 
Madame Malibran. In addition to these, 
we are to expect several deluis entirely 
new, viz. Lablache, the celebrated basso 
from San Carlo, the well-known Madame 
Meric Lalande, and Signor Ambrogi, 
from the same theatre; Sigoor Santini, 
from the Theatre Italien at Paris, and 
Madame Petralia, from the Tordinona at 
Rome. 

All these accessions of course are not 
to be looked for at once, chacun @ son 
temps; for the present, the disposable 
force of the establishment seems to con- 
sist of Donzelli, Curioni, Santini, Made- 
moiselle Blasis, and Madame Petralia, 
independently of individuals of minor 
rank. To begin with this limited effective 
strength is, on the whole, tolerable: but 
what is better, is the great improvement in 
the orchestra which has taken place, and 
which indeed was imperiously required. 
Messrs. Spagnoletti, Dragonetti, and Mori, 
officiate in the places they held last sea- 
son :' Messrs. Lindley, Wilman, Harper, 
and Platts, to the delight of all, have re- 
sumed their stations, and some other use- 
ful accessions have taken place. We still 
miss one or two favourites; hut when so 
much has been done, it would be ungra- 
cious to feel dissatisfied. 

Of the performances themselves, which 
commenced 6th February with ‘* Semi- 
ramide,”’ and have hitherto remained con- 
fined to that opera and “ Otello,” we 
can hardly be expected to say a great deal. 
The very check-takers, box-keepers, and 
libretto-ladies know every note of these 
hacknied immortals, and there was little 
novelty in the cast. In both, Mademoi- 
selle Blasis sustained the principal female 
part ably and meritoriously. Gifted, as 
this lady is, with a pure, clear voice, 
skilled and cultivated in her art, and 
always eager to do her best, if that best 
be not quite the best we have heard and 
seen, she still is sure to give satisfaction. 
In the parts of the Assyrian Queen and 
of Desdemona, we of course cannot divest 
ourselves of the recollection of predeces- 
sors of greater celebrity; a comparison 
with Madame Pasta is forced upoa us, 
moreover, by some slight points of physi- 
cal resemblance, assisted, in some degree, 
bythe hairdresser; and naturally operates 
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greatly to the disadvantage of Mademoi- 
‘selle Blasis. 

In *‘ Semiramide,” the insignificant part 
of Idreno was, ae on former occasions, 
assigned to Curioni, and the characters of 
Assur and Arsace introduced two of the 
new engagements to the public, in the 
persons of Sig. Santiniand Mad. Petralia. 
The voice of this lady is a contralto of no 
great power, but sufficiently agreeable; 
she appeared to be perfectly familiar with 
scenic business, and though struggling 
against the impression left by her imme- 
diate predecessor, Madame Pisaroni, met 
with a favourable reception. The Assur 
of Signor Santini would. of course suffer 
under a comparison with either Zucchelli, 
or poor Remorini, who had previously 
sung in that character. But as this gen- 
tleman appears to be young, there is every 
reason to anticipate farther advances to- 
wards perfection. His bass voice wants 
mellowing, and his execution of passages 
will be improved by aiming at greater dis- 
tinctness of vocal articulation; all which 
time and experience will, under the pro- 
mise held out, probably accomplish. Sig- 
nor Santini’s action, also, is too redun- 
dant, too vivacious, for the sort of purts 
usually allotted to a bass voice. This 
observation obtruded itself forcibly in 
Otello, where he sustained the charac- 
ter of the father of Desdemona, but which 
he dressed and enacted much too youth- 
fully and bustlingly, resembling more a 
dapper young French lawyer, in his 
robes, than a patrician of Venice advanced 
in years. If the part had been mute, we 
should have taken it for granted that its 
pantomine was enacted by one of the 
French corps de ballet. 

Signor Donzelli’s personification of the 
Moor of Venice, and, we may add, Cu- 
rioni’s Rodrigo, made amends for the 
weakness of other parts. The former, in 
particular, sang admirably, and pour- 
trayed the character altogether with great 
vigour, truth, and feeling. But as we 
have fully spoken of his Otello on a pre- 
vious occasion, it is unnecessary to enter 
upon farther comments. We cannot help 
noticing the sad contrast produced by Mr. 
Deville’s Lago, in the important scene 
with Otello, which thus was rendered to- 
tally ineffective. That part ought surely 
to be in better hands. 

Upon the whole the collective talent of 
the company, such as it has been brought 
before the public, is yet scarcely adequate 
to the production of an efficient and sa- 
tisfactory musical drama, and. we hope 
that a speedy accession of some of the 
other members engaged will, tend, to rea- 
der the vocal establishment effective and 
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complete. The Bills announce the revi- 
val of Mercadante’s “‘ Elisa'e Claudio,” 
an opera brought out at the King's Thea- 
tre afew years ago. Bellini’s Pirata, and 
Pacini’s L’Ulitimo giorno di Pompej, are 
also spoken of as being among the forth- 
coming novelties. 

The Ballet department has as yet left 
the public equally in a state of expect- 
ancy, as regards its scenic productions, 
The old «s Carnaval de Venise” has hi- 
therto been the Cheval de Bataille. But 
a grand ballet, founded on the opera of 
«* Guillaume Tell,” with Rossini’s music, 
is in active préparation. The idea is 
good, and, if executed with the same spi- 
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rit, judgment, and good taste, as were 
evinced in the production of. ‘‘ Masani- 
ello,” likely to prove eminently success- 
ful. The corps de ballet will be per- 
fectly adequate to its representation. It 
is numerous, and chiefly consists of the 
** sujets” of last season. Among the new 
engagements that have already appeared 
is Mademoiselle Julie Varennes, whose 
skill is sufficiently known and appreciated 
here. Mademoiselle Josephine Hullin, 
a younger sister of Mademoiselle Hullin, 
formerly of the King’s Theatre, has de- 
servedly met with great applause, uniting, 
as she does, elegance of form to graceful 
movement and action. 
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A notice of the British Institution is 
delayed until our next number. 

Twelve heads, drawn on Stone ly S. 8. 
Davis, from original Sketches by Rubens.— 
This is a very interesting publication, and 
proves, more convincingly than any we 
have yet seen, to what excellent account 
the new art of Lithography may be turn- 
ed, in furnishing us almost with fac si- 
miles of works which have hitherto been 
considered as untranslatable from the fa- 
votred portfolio to which they may belong. 
These twelve heads, after drawings by Ru- 
bens, may be looked upon as scarcely infe- 
rior in any thing, but mere pecuniary va- 
lue, to the originals themselves. They vary 
considerably in merit, but most of them 
are excellent, and some are exquisite. The 
first head, Ignatius Loyola, is a noble spe- 
cimen of intellectual power represented 
by outward signs. The fourth is one of 
the loveliest and most refined that we are 
acquainted with from Rubens’s hand, 
which was not signally distinguished for 
loveliness or refinement—it is the study 
for the sister of Lazarus, in a picture by 
Rubens on that subject. The sixth, a 
head of the Virgin, is singularly unlike 
Rubens’s general style, and may be taken 
as one of the many evidences extant, that a 
vast proportion of his pictures were greatly 
affected by the hands which commenced 
them—those of his numerous pupils. For 
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an almost ideal delicacy, purity, and fe- 
minine softness and sweetness of expres- 
sion, this head is equal to almost any that 
we have met with by any master; and we 
are not able to say this of any head actually 
occurring in those pictures of Rubens that 
we have seen. The truth is, that study 
drawings by the old masters are even 
more valuable, as studies, than any thing 
occurring in their more finished works. 
We have only space to further notice the 
eighth head, which is one of great power. 
It is said to represent the painter’s infant 
daughter, as introduced by him into the 
celebrated Allegorical piece, now in the 
National Gallery. This work is, upor 
the whole, one of the very best specimens 
of the art; and we may add, that it offers 
an incomparably more satisfactory repe- 
tition of its original subjects, than could 
possibly have been hoped for before this 
new means of, as it were, multiplying ori- 
ginal works was devised. 

The Right Hon. Frances Countess of 
Wicklow, from a Painting ly Harlow.— 
This portrait, engraved by Say, we believe, 
for “* La Belle Assemblée,” and published 
by Colnaghi, is a very charming specimen 
of art, and exhibits the dark eyes and fine 
features of the noble Countess to no dis- 
advantage. There is sometaing very 
pleasing in the soft style of this en- 
gra ving. 
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Royal Academy.— Mr. Shee has been 
elected President of the Royal Society, in 
the room of the late Sir Thos. Lawrence. 
Charles Eastlake has been elected Royal 
Academician, to fill the vacancy remain- 
ing open in the Academy.— It is said 
(somewhat apocryphally,we hope,) that the 


Royal Academicians elected Mr. Shee, and 
rejected Mr. Wilkie by a contemptuous 
minority of two votes, purely out of 
pique against—whom for a ducat ? — 
Mr. Wilkie? By no means—but their 
Royal Patron, the Kiog himself! Nay, 
it is confidently stated, that they had 
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fully determined on electing Mr> Wil- 
kie, until they had reason to suppose that 
such election would be particularly 

able to the King; upon which they imme- 
diately turned round, and rejected Mr, 
Wilkie with marked disrespect! Now, 
we do not believe that the English public 
are very deeply sorry for the rejection of 
Mr. Wilkie, nor are they vastly overjoyed 
at the election of Mr. Shee ; the former's 
works being any thing but historical, and 
the latter not being even the first portrait 
painter of his day—which the President of 
the Academy unquestionably ought to be. 
But of this we are sure, that if the Royal 
Academicians really did act in the way 
above alluded to, they have achieved for 
themselves one other claim to that dis-es- 
teem, to use the mildest term, in which, 
as a body, they have long been held by 
most of those uuprejudiced observers who 
have taken the trouble to keep an eye 
upon their proceedings during the last 
few years.— Court Journal. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — Sir George 
Staunton, Bart. in the chair. The chair- 
man presented a variety of rich Chinese 
costuines; the Royal Irish Academy gave 
a complete set of its Transactions, fifteen 
vols. 4to; a MS. Vocabulary of the Brij 
Bhakha dialect, and a copy of Gleig’s 
Lafe of Sir Thomas Munro, &c. were also 
presented. Lieutenant Burnes’s account 
of the Banian’s hospital for aged and dis- 
eased animals at Surat was read. This 
communication was drawn up from actual 
observation in 1823; at that time its in- 
habitants consisted chiefly of disabled 
cattle and antiquated poultry ; all of which 
were daily fed and attended with the 
greatest care. The author mentions ano- 
ther establishment of a similar nature at 
Aryan, in Western India, where no fewer 
than 5000 rats, not bipeds, but Lond fide 
rats with tails, are supported out of the 
taxes levied on the inhabitants. The se- 
cond paper was a portion of the late Mr. 
Samuel Davis's description of Butan, com- 
municated by his son. The extract read 
was principally devoted to an account of 
the inhabitants of Butan, their priests, 
doctrines, and ceremonies; many of the 
latter of which are evidently borrowed 
from the Hindus, and bear an almost 
equal resemblance to certain observances 
of the Romish church, viz. celibacy of the 
clergy, monastic societies, chaplets of 
beads, mauner of chanting the prayers, 
&c. They have no temples purposely 
formed for religious ceremonies ; many 
little temples, however, are found all over 
the country, which contain figures of the 
Deity, painted or sculptured. A curious 
machine generally accompanies these 
images; it consists ofa barrel which turns 
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ona mes the inside contains a paper 
on which is written omani ; 
the barrel is so placed that every pious 
passenger may give it atwirl. This word 
is meant to implore a blessing, and is 
pronounced by the pious,—a_ bead 
being dropped into the barrel at each re- 
petition, 

Asiatic Society.—Captain Grindlay in 
the chair. Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
Esq. Librarian to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, was admitted a member. 
Captain Blake and several other gentle- 
men were elected resident members. Ge- 
neral Count de Boigne, a distinguished 
officer, formerly in the Mahratta service, 
and now President of the Literary Society 
at Chamberi, and W. B. Hodgson, Esq., 
American Pro-Consul at Algiers, were 
elected foreign members. A paper by the 
chairman was read: it contained his ob- 
Servations on the art of sculpture among 
the Hindus, and was in particular illus- 
trative of certain drawings executed by 
himself of statues and groups in the cave 
temples of Ellora, which are now publish- 
ing in the Society’s Transactions. Ano- 
ther paper, from the pen of the Rev. B. 
Schmidt, was read: the author come 
menced with a few observations illustra- 
tive of the utilitv of the study of lan- 
guages and dialects : he contended that 
dialects formed by mountaineers bear a 
marked difference to those in use in the 
plains : and consequently where this dis- 
tinction can be detected and followed up, 
it will afford a clue to the origin of certain 
tribes, On this principle the author gave 
a rapid but rather interesting sketch of the 
connexion of languages, and then returns 
to the Tamul, as the one more imme- 
diately presented to him, and which he 
considers to be radically distinct from the 
Sanscrit, and forming the unadulterated 
language of the Aborigines of India. 
From this circumstance, and also on ac- 
count of its containing genuine works of 
high antiquity and excellence, the author 
recommends it to the especial notice of 
European linguists. The Secretary enu- 
merated a splendid list of donations. 
Two letters were read: they were from 
Abbas Mirza, Prince Royal of Persia, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of his diploma as 
a member of the Society, which was con- 
veyed to H. R. H. by Sir J. Malcolm, 
when that distinguished officer proceeded 
to his government at Bombay, in 1427. 
The letters are written in an exceedingly 
beautiful character; as they are unique 
specimens, we lay before our readers the 
following translations. 

‘¢ To the nobles celebrated for wisdom 
and penetration, and distioguished by un- 
derstanding and knowledge, sitting in the 
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assembly, endowed with science, and the 
ascenders of the ladder of knowledge— 
the Members of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

** We exclasively give this information 
in a friendly way, that the letter written 
by them has been received and perused 
with a friendly sight, and that their epis- 
tle, the record of science and wisdom, has 
been comprehended, and afforded us gra- 
tification, because they are known to be 
endowed with sense and wisdom; and 
their having mentioned our august name 
in the assembly, and enrolled it in the re- 
cords of the Suciety in a suitable and ap- 
propriate manner, has increased our con- 
fidence and faith: and we are enabled to 
entertain a hope that our future actions 
will obtain the praise and approbation of 
those celebrated for wisdom and justice— 
such having always been, and still con- 
tinuing to be, ourearnest desire. We can 
with truth assert, that the acquisition of 
new territories would not have caused us 
that degree of gratification which we ex- 
perienced on the receipt of their letter; 
and according to the expressions and cor- 
diality of heart which they have evinced 
towards us, we shall also in future, with 
true pleasure and satisfaction of heart, 
consider ourselves as amongst the mem- 
bers of that Society; and we consider 
this special election as the means of mak- 
ing ourselves more extensively known ; 
and we request of them that they will al- 
ways speak of us in their Society as their 
wisdom and justice may permit them; 
and that they will preserve and continue, 
with suitable and proper observances, the 
rights of that friendship and union which 
originated in them; and in consequence 
of this connexion they also will not be 
forgotten from our minds filled with kind- 
ness. Considering the inclination of our 
heart perfect, let them make known to us 
their wishes and commissions.” 

Dated Ramzan, 1243 (March 1828.) 

No. 2. ‘* We have to write and affirm, 
that although we have not seen the mem- 
bers of the Royal Asiatic Society, we 
bave heard much in their praise: we are 
desirous, bevond all bounds, to see that 
assembly, although we know this desire 
is very difficult to be attained and effected. 
The noblest quality which man can pos- 
sess is wisdom. ‘Those who are endowed 
with wisdom are superior to the rest of 
mankind: and of all things from which 
advantage can be derived, the greatest is 
the affection which the wise entertain (for 
others, ) and the praise which they bestow. 
In view of this, whereas we are much 
pleased with you that our name has been 
mentioned in that Society with honour 
and respect ; and, as the joy of our heart 
required, these few lines have been writ- 
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ten with our other letter; and we bave 
despatched with it also asmall: piece of 
amber, in order that the Society may be 
perfumed with our kindness, and that the 
Members of the Society may become ae- 
quainted with the esteem which we enter- 
tain for them specially.” 

Lady Raffles presented a fine collection 
of Malayan and Javanese MSS. formed by 
her late distinguished husband, Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, during his government in 
the Indian archipelago: the collection is 
in excellent condition, and comprises 
works in all the branches of Indian litera- 
ture. Amongst them are Vocabularies 
and Dictionaries of the Sumenap and Bu- 
gis; Malay, English, and Javanese; Ja- 
vanese and Sunda: Madurese; Macasar, 
and Bogis, and Bali languages : the whole 
embracing 120 vols. A number of well- 
preserved Bhotea MSS. were also pre- 
sented by Mr. B. 1. Hodgson, assistant to 
the East India Company’s Resident in 
Nepaul. Other donations were made by 
Colonel Harriot and Captain Low. 

Linnean Society.—Aylmer B. Lambert, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair. Several Fellows 
were elected. A paper by Samuel Stulch- 
bury, Esq. associate, on a new species of 
coral found about the islands of the Pa- 
cific, was read. Another interesting com- 
munication, from the pen of Williaw Yar- 
rall, Esq. F.L-S. &c. was also read ; it was 
on anew species of wild swan taken in 
England, and hitherto confounded with 
the hooper. The scientific author in this 
paper observed, that European naturalists 
had as yet admitted but one wild swan in 
their systematic catalogues ; repeated dis- 
sections, however, convinced him of the 
existence of a second species. The new 
swan was represented as one third smaller 
than the hooper, but very similar to that 
well-known bird in its external characters. 
In their internal structure they were stated 
to be decidedly different ; and the compa- 
rative anatomy of both was detailed at 
some length. A preserved bird of both 
species, and several prepared parts of each, 
as well as numerous drawings, were on 
the table, in illustration of the subject. 
The paper concluded with an appropriate 
eulogium on the merits of the celebrated 
Bewick of Newcastle, as a tribute due to 
the memory of an artist who had produc- 
ed such unrivalled representations of Bri- 
tish ornithology. The various anatomical 
peculiarities of this new species were con- 
sidered highly interesting, and the proofs 
of distinction conclusive. Several dona- 
tions in literature were made.—A com- 
munication by the Rev. L. Guilding was 
read ; it is entitled, ** The natural history 
of the Petrophila, a new genus of lepidop- 
terous insects discovered in the island of 
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St. Vincent.’”’ In its larva state, this in- 
sect inbabits rivers, and is furnished, like 
fishes, with branchie, or external lungs. 
A paper on the functions of the leaves of 
plants, by Dr. Dallas, was also read. 
M. Soémmering, of Frankfort, and Pro- 
fessor Treviranus, of Breslau, were pro- 
posed as foreign members. His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, at this meeting, pre- 
sented a copy of that splendid work, the 
* Salictum Woburnense,”’ of which fifty 
copies only have been executed ; and these 
are chiefly devoted by his Grace, as pre- 
sents to his scientific friends. 

Medico-Botanical Society.—At the anni- 
versary meeting, the matters in dispute 
between the Society and Mr. Frost were 
again brought forward. One meeting, at 
which Earl Stanhope presided, was held 
in Sackville-street; whilst another, at 
which Mr.Frost was chairman, took place 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. At the 
former, Mr. Frost’s office of director was 
declared to be unnecessary and inexpe- 
dient; therefore no person was chosen 
to it: the other officers were elected as 
heretofore. Earl Stanhope charged Mr. 
Frost with keeping possession of the So- 
ciety’s books and herbaria, the costly gold 
chain and medal, &c.; also with having 
made grave misrepresentations to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
and even inastill higher quarter; and with 
having led the noble Earl, on erroneous 
grounds, to sign a minute of expulsion 
against one of the first botanists of the 
age. There were a variety of other 
charges, which we pass over. At an- 
other meeting, Mr. Frost was not slack 
in animadverting on the noble Earl’s con- 
duct. These discreditable proceedings at 
length were brought to a close, Mr. Frost 
having delivered the gay signature-book, 
gold chain, medal, &c. to the proper de- 
positaries. It is to be hoped that the So- 
ciety will not again draw upon itself the 
ridicule of the scientific, not only of this, 
but of other nations. Dr. Sigmond has 
been unanimously elected foreign secre- 
tary to the Society. 

Horticultural Seciety.—A very numerous 
meeting of the members of this Society 
lately took place, at their house in Regent- 
street, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the state of its funds, &c.—Dr. Henderson 
in the chair. Mr. Gordon addressed the 
meeting at some length, stating that in- 
quiry having been made into the Society’s 
finances, their debts were ascertained to 
amount to 19,6001. This must necessa- 
rily have been the result of mismanage- 
ment. He therefore moved that a com- 





mittee should be appointed for the pur- 
pose of investigation, which was accord- 
ingly agreed to. 
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Royal Society. —The President in the 
chair. Major-General Stratton was pro- 
posed. ‘Two papers were read, entitled, 
‘* Remarks ‘on several icebergs . which 
have been met with in unusually low lati- 
tudes in the southern hemisphere,” ' by 
Captain Jamés Horsburgh, hydrographer 
to the East India Company. The second 
paper was on “ The law of the partial po- 
larization of light by reflection,” by Dr. 
Brewster. Presents to the Society : Lord 
Mahon’s Belisarius; Fourth number of 
Bennet’s Ceylon Fishes ; Tenth number 
of National Portrait Gallery; Three last 
vols. of the Spanish Nautical Almanack, 
from the King of Spain; and various 
other works. The following is the Croon- 
ian lecture, read at a recent meeting 3 it 
is entitled, “* Report on the peculiarities 
met with in the stomach of the Zariffa,” 
by Sir Everard Home, Bart. In common 
with other ruminant quadrupeds, the za- 
riffa has a stomach consisting of four ca- 
vities. The efflorescence which lines the 
paunch is similar to that of the bullock, 
but is more prominent. The second ca- 
vity is destitute of the cellular structure 
met with in other ruminants; but the 
third and fourth cavities exhibit no pecu- 
liarities. The cud, formed from the leaves 
and twigs of the acacia, which are the na- 
tural food of the zariffa, is so succulent 
as not to require being again moistened in 
passing through the second stomach, as is 
the case with grass; this cavity is, there- 
fore, not furnished with the cells which 
are provided for this purpose in herbivo- 
rous quadrupeds. The paper was illus- 
trated by three drawings of the structure 
of the parts described.—At the next meet- 
ing, the President in the chair. ‘The first 
part of a paper, ‘‘On achromatic teles- 
copes,” by Mr. Tully, was read. In the 
library, the Chevalier Aldini, of Milan, 
exhibited his apparatus and material in- 
tended to preserve persons from injury 
who are exposed to flames. Chevalier 
Aldini, it is stated, has, by perseverance, 
been able to spin and weave asbestos ; the 
cloths prepared from it are not of very 
close texture, the threads being about 
one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter, and of 
considerable strength. ‘This material, in 
union with a covering of metallic gauze 
to intercept flame, forms the Chevalier’s 
preventive. An Italian fireman, who was 
in attendance, put on a glove composed 
of asbestos, and firmly grasped the red- 
hot end of a large poker, which he held 
for a considerable time without appearing 
to experience any inconvenience: one or 
two of the Fellows of the Society perform- 
ed the same feat. At the last meeting, 
the conclusion of the paper ‘*On the 
compound achromatic telescope” of Mr. 
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Tully, and suggestions for its imprave- 
ment, on a new principle, by Joseph Jack- 
son Lister, Esq. communicated by Dr. 
Roget, was read, Presents on the table: 
Abstract of the Characters of Ochsenhei- 
mer’s Genera of the Lepidoptera of Eu- 
rope; Elements of Experimental Chemis- 
try, and avolume of the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Transactions. 

Society of Axtiquaries. — At the last 
meeting, Mr. H. Gurney in the chair, a 
most interesting communication from the 
president (Lord Aberdeen) was read, 
which was addressed to him by Lord Dud- 
ley Stewart, respecting the recent dis- 
covery of about 2000 vases of Etruscan 
manufacture, which discovery will most 
probably occasion some discussion as to 
the superiority of Roman over Grecian 
art. On the 2Ist, Mr. Hallam, V.P., in 
the chair: a paper by Dr. Henderson was 
read, descriptive of two paintings lately 
discovered at Pompeii. Mr. Amyot com- 
municated a copy of a MS, belonging to 
Mr. J. P. Collier, entitled “* Certain in- 
structions to my Lord Privy Seal ;”’ being 
a defence of a representation made to Tho- 
mas Lord Cromwell by George Constan- 
tine, of certain verbal intercourse which 
he had with the Dean and Prebendary of 
Westbury. Among the donations, a folio 
volume, containing the original sketches 
of Murphy’s Batalha, was presented to 
the Society by Mr. Crofton Croker: and 
at a subsequent meeting, Mr. Amyot, trea- 
surer, in the chair, the reading of Mr. 
Collier’s MS. was continued and con- 
cluded. 

The Mahor.—The mahor, or wild cot- 
ton-tree, grows in Cuba to a vast size. 
There is one, on an estate called Santa- 
Anna, a bundred feet high. Its trunk, 
which is forty-six and a half in circumfe- 
rence at the base, rises to sixty-five feet, 
without asingle branchorasingle knot on 
its white bark. ‘The branches are worthy 
of the stem, and covera diameter of a hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet. This immense 
tree is in itself a world, and shelters and 
feeds millions of insects. Several para- 
sitical plants attach themselves to it. 
Wild pine-apples grow at the top, and the 
vine vegetates on the boughs, and, let- 
ting its branches droop to the earth, fur- 
nishes rats, mice, and the oppossum, 
which would find it difficult to climb a 
smooth hark, a ladder, enabling them to 
reach the pine-cups, which form so many 
natural reservoirs for the rain-water. The 
wood-louse founds extensive republics in 
this tree, and establishes its large and 
black cities at the juncture of some of 
the branches, whence it descends to the 
ground by a covered way which it con- 
structs of mortar, and of which it even 
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provides two-—one to ascend, and the 
other to descend by. This little insect is 
of the size of a flea, is inoffensive, and 
is a great treat to the inhabitants of the 
poultry-yard, to whom it is given in its 
nest. 

Society of Arts, Jan. 26.—The subject 
of the present evening’s illustration was 
furs and the fur trade. The specimens of 
furs exhibited were in great abundance 
and of the finest quality, being furnished 
by the zeal and liberality of Messrs. Po- 
land, members of the Society. Stuffed 
specimens also of the principal fur-bear- 
ing animals, many of great rarity, were 
contributed by the Zoological Society. A 
paper on the subject was read by the 
secretary, Mr. Aikin. Commencing from 
the earlest periods of historical record, 
he stated, that while Mesopotamia, Syria, 
aud Egypt, were occupied by civilized na- 
tions, cultivators of the soil, and clothed 
in manufactured fabrics of wool, linen, or 
cotton ; the grassy plains north of the 
Caucasus, extending from the Aral sea to 
the mouths of the Danube, were traversed 
by independent tribes of horsemen-shep- 
herds, clothed in skins and fur. At the 
common frontier of the two countries some 
exchange of commodities took place, and 
hence were probably derived the soft 
skins mentioned in the apocryphal book 
of Judith, which is the first record of the 
use of furs as an article of dress by civil- 
ized nations. The Jews, he observed, 
seem not to have indulged in this luxury, 
being probably precluded by the enact- 
ments of the Mosaic law respecting un- 
clean animals; the Greeks looked upon 
furs as badges of rusticity and barbarism ; 
and the Romans seem to have held them 
in peculiar abhorrence. The inhabitants 
of Media and Mesopotamia, or Persians in 
the largest sense of that word, seem to 
have been the only civilized people of an- 
tiquity by whom furs were worn. The 
district of Teredon, in Babylonia, be- 
came the centre of the fur trade, and is 
represented as such by Elian in his book 
on animals.—He then proceeded to show, 
by quotations from classical writers, the 
peculiar sentiments of the Romans re- 
specting the use of fur, and showed, on 
the authority of the poet Claudian, that to 
dress in fur was considered, even as late 
as the year 390, a decided proof of barba- 
rism. Next he showed, from Tacitus and 
Sidonius, that the use of furs was common 
to the Gothic, as well as to the Sarmatic 
tribes. ‘Thus the whole northern and 
eastern frontier of the Roman empire was 
covered by nations of warlike barbarians 
clothed in furs, except where long inter- 
course with the Roman garrisons had in- 
troduced, in some degree, the use of 
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cloth.” In the sixth century the frontier 
of the empire was bruken through, and 
various tribes, chiefly of Gothic stock, 
established themselves in Gaul and Italy. 
The cotiquerors, while they adopted much 
of the luxury of the civilized countries 
that they overran, retained their old taste 
for furs. It now, however, became ra- 
ther a luxury than a necessity. The 
coarser kinds were replaced by manufac- 
tured fabrics, and the richer sorts were 
purchased at high prices, and brought 
from great distances. It appears from 
Jornandes, that sables were brought to 
Italy from Sweden; and large quantities 
of Pontic, Babylonian, or Armenian mice, 
were obtained through Cappadocia and 
the Italian commerce in the Euxine sea. 
The Secretary then observed, that the ani- 
mals thus designated were ermines. The 
name by which this creatare is known in 
the Latin and French documents of the 
middle ages is Hermelin, obviously the 
same word as the Italian word Armellino, 
Armenian. He then entered into the his- 
tory of the ermine; and in proof of the 
immense number of skins required to sup- 
ply the demand, quoted an entry of Ste- 
phen de la Fontaine, master of the robes 
to Louis IX. in 1251, from which it ap- 
pears, that a single dress of that sove- 
reign was lined with 742 ermine skins. 
The heraldic history of furs succeeded ; 
the four noble furs, the sable, the ermine, 
the vair, and the gris, were treated of and 
explained. The commerce in furs in the 
time of Charlemague was then illustrated ; 
and it was shown that the age of the Cru- 
sades was the period when it chiefly flou- 
rished. The most esteemed furs of that 
period, namely, the four just mentioned, 
and the meniver, were described, and spe- 
cimens exhibited. The nature and extent 
of the English fur-trade with Russia, in 
the time of Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, was then explained ; and the princi- 
pal furs obtained from that country were 
enumerated, and specimens of them 
shown. To this succeeded a rapid and 
interesting sketch of the American fur- 
trade, as carried on by the French in Ca- 
nada, by the Hudson’s Bay Company, by 
British adventurers in Canada, after the 
conquest of that colony from the French, 
and by the traders of the United States. 
As the animals became more scarce, the 
researches of the traders continually pro- 
ceeded farther and farther to the west, till 
they have now arrived on the north-west 
coast of America. In the mean time, the 
Russians, impelled by the same motives, 
have been continually proceeding east- 
ward, till, having traversed Asia, and 
crossed over to the new continent, the fur 
traders from tlre west, and those from the 
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east, now find themselves face to face on 
the western shores of America,—all the 
fur-ground of the two continents havin 
been culled, though not yet exhausted. 
The trade, however, may now be consi- 
dered as having attained, and probably 
over-passed, the period of its greatest 
prosperity. The subject concluded with 
a statement of the present condition of 
the fur-trade in England, and with an 
enumeration of the chief furs of America, 
illustrated by the exhibition of skins and 
stuffed specimens. 

Eclectic Society of London, Jan. 26.— 
Present, Adin. Sir E. Codrington, G.C. B. 
&e. &c. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read, and confirmed.—Mr. Usher, 
Professor of Hebrew to the Society, read 
a Paraphrase of the Hebrew of the Spirit 
scene of Job, in which many obscure pase 
sages were rendered clear and intelligible. 
—Mr. Jenkins was coufirmed in his office 
of Director, with full powers to act at his 
discretion for the welfare of the Society. 
No fewer than seventeen gentlemen were 
elected fellows and members. The chair- 
man presented several works to the li- 
brary. The director presented to the 
museum a curious specimen of Chinese 
painting on glass. The death of Sir T. 
Lawrence, a member of this Society, was 
notified, and a resolution expressive of 
the sense the Society entertains of his loss, 
carried, and ordered to be entered on the 
minutes. Sir E. Codrington was elected, 
and accepted of the office of a Vice- 
President. The Right Hon. J.C. Herries, 
having signified his assent, was elected a 
Vice-President. Several interesting pa- 
pers on various subjects were unavoidably 
postponed in consequence of the press of 
routine business. Letters and communi- 
cations were read from his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Right Hon. Lord 
Grenville, Mr. Secretary Peel, Lord Farn- 
borough, Viscount Beresford, Dr, Clarke, 
and S. Prout, Esq. The meeting adjourned 
until the last Tuesday in February. 

Astronomical Society.—The anniversary 
meeting of the Society was held last 
month, at the Society’s house in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields; Mr. South, the Presi- 
dent, inthe chair. After the usual rou- 
tine business was disposed of, the gold 
medal was awarded to Mr. W. Richardson 
for his investigation and determination of 
the Constant of Aberration. Another 


gold medal was also awarded to Professor 
Encke, for the New Berlin Ephemeris. 
These are the only prizes given by the 
Society this season. 

M. Bonpland.—The following is trans- 
lated from ‘‘ El Universal,” a journal 
published at Monte-Video, of the 13th of 
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November :—*' M. Bonpland has at length 
obtained permission to leave Paraguay, 
and was at the time of the last packet's 
sailing from Buenos Ayres at Corrientes. 
Corrientes is a town in the province of 
Entre Rios, upon the Parana, and the 
nearest town to Paraguay. This intelli- 
gence is confirmed by two Portuguese 
passengers, who left Bonpland at Itaprea, 
on the eve of embarking to proceed by 
the Parana to Corrientes, and afterwards 
to Buenos Ayres. 

Scientific Honours.—The King of Den- 
mark has honoured Mr. Troughton witha 
gold medal, as an acknowledgment of the 
eminent services he has rendered to astro- 
nomical and geographical science. His 
Majesty's head is on the one side; on the 
other, scientific emblems and the motto 
** Merito.”’ 

Discovery of a New Principle in Box- 
wood.—An apothecary of Bourdeaux an- 
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nounced to the Pharmaceutical Society at 
its last sitting, that: he had. discovered ia 
the wood, and particularly in the bark, of 
the box-tree, an alkaline principle, to 
which he gives the name of Buccine. 
This principle, which he has only been 
able to obtain in powder, saturates acids, 
and forms with them uncrystallisable 
salts. This new principle extracted from 
box-wood may be used in medicine. It 
has a very strong Sudorific action ; and, 
indeed, in the old works on medicine and 
pharmacy, box-wood is classed among 
the sudorifics. The buccine has a very 
bitter taste. At the Philomathic Society, 
where this communication was made, M. 
Dupetit Thouars remarked that buccine 
might probably be advantageously used 
in the manufacture of beer; ‘** for,’’ said 
he, *‘ there is more box-wood than hops 
employed in making almost all the beer 
brewed in Paris.” 
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FRANCE. 

French Statistical Society.—A new So- 
ciety, under the title of Société Francaise 
de Statistique Universeile, has been found- 
ed in Paris by M. Cesar Moreau, who 
was for some time Vice-Consul of France 
in London. The first public meeting of 
this Society, which has for its object the 
collecting together and publication of sta- 
tistical information from all countries, 
was held in Paris a short time since, and 
was very fully attended. 

French Academy.—M. Dumeril has been 
elected Vice-President of the Académie 
des Sciences for the year 1830. After se- 
veral ballots, the final contest lay between 
him and M. Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. The 
votes were—for M. Dumeril, 28 ; for M. 
Saint-Hilaire, 22.— M. Arago has been 
selected by the Academy to unite himself 
to the section of geography and naviga- 
tion, about to supply the place of M. de 
Rossel. 

Mental Mecdicine.—It is well known that 
the imagination bas frequently been ope- 
rated upon advantageously in cases of 
bodily disease. Among numerous in- 
stances of the kind, the success in Eng- 
land, in the year 1668, of an Irishman of 
the name of Greatrick ; and in Germany, 
in the year 1766, of a curé of the name 
of Gassner, are two of the most striking. 
To these may be added the salutary delu- 
sions of which Prince Hohenloe was no 
doubt occasionally the author. The town 
of Nantes bas been kept in a state of ex- 
citement during the last year, by the ac- 
tive practice in this way of a fair Sweden- 
bourgian, of the name of Madame de 


Saint-Amour; the fervency of whose 
prayers has been very efficacious in va- 
rious cases, in which the patients have 
previously entertained a strong faith in 
their efficacy. This is evidently the whole 
secret of the wonder, It is one of the 
very few advantages of superstition.— 
Lit. Gaz. 

French Wines. — The consumption of 
wines in France has (very naturally) 
increased with the increase of natio- 
nal wealth. In 1821, the quantity re- 
tailed, and of course chiefly consumed by 
the lower classes, scarcely amounted to 
12,900,000 hectolitres; in 1826, it ex- 
ceeded 15,400,000. ‘The quantity sold 
wholesale, and consequently consumed by 
families of opulence, or at least in casy 
circumstances, exhibits a_ still more 
strongly-marked progress. In 1818, it 
was 2,665,948 hectolitres; in 1426, it 
amounted to 3,973,4¢2; and in 1828, to 
5,264,209. 

Engraving in France.—It has been for 
some time remarked, that whilst proper 
encouragement was given in France to 
painters, the art of engraving was suffered 
to remain stationary, or rather to lose 
ground. The demand for splendidly il- 
lustrated English Annuals, however, has 
piqued the amour propre of the French, 
and induced them to'make an attempt to 
place the art upon a more respectable 
footing. For this purpose a Society has 
just been formed by subscription, with a 
capital of 200,000 francs, to order en- 
gravings from promising artists, which 
are to be disposed of by the Society, and 
to distribute rewards and medals. The 
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King, and other ease posn ee royal 

Travels in the East-—~There is now at 
Lille a young French missionary attached 
to the Archbishop of Babylon, who has 
just returned from Bagdad. As he speaks 
the Oriental languages with facility, he 
bas had an opportunity of observing with 
advantage the manners and customs of 
the different people with whom his mi- 
nistry has brought him in connexion, and 
his accounts may be looked upon as faith- 
ful ones. He left Marseilles in 1820 with 
Bishop Coupperie; and, before arriving 
at his destination, crossed successively 
Egypt, Palestine, the deserts of Arabia, 
and ancient Chaldwa, the cradle of the 
human race. He very minutely examined 
the site of ancient Babylon; and his de- 
scriptions of that celebrated metropolis of 
Asia accord perfectly with those of the 
most accredited English travellers. An 
immense heap of bricks fastened together 
with cement, as hard as rock, now alone 
indicates the place where it stood. A mass 
more considerable than the others is point- 
ed out by the Arabs as the vestiges of the 
Tower of Babel; and there is no doubt 
that the researches made amidst these 
ruins will offer to the world both useful 
and curious discoveries. The young mis- 
sionary is about to go to Paris, and from 
thence he will rejoin the bishop, who has 
only this single Latin priest to aid him in 
his painful duty. 

Fossil Bones.—Several fossil bones have 
been discovered in the cavern of Fauzan, 
in France, which are said to belong toa 
species of bear surpassing in size the 
ursus sp@leus of M. Cuvier, hitherto the 
largest species known, and much larger 
than any living species. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of 
Medicine in Paris, a memoir was read on 
the adulteration of baker's bread in the 
capital; from which it appears, that the 
French sulphates of copper and ziac are 
employed by many of the bakers to such 
an extent as to render the bread highly 
uowholesome. 

Account of the Nuremburgh Boy, Caspar 
Hauser, who was shut up in a dungeon from 
the fourth to the sixteenth year of his age, 
in a communication to the Editor of Le Glove, 
Paris, November 15, 1829.—** Sir, within 
a few days the French journals speak, for 
the first time, of the history of a young 
man found at Nuremberg, whose name 
is Caspar Hauser. ‘They speak of him in 
consequence of the assassination attempt- 
ed upon bis person in the course of last 
month, quoting the *‘ Austrian Observer,’ 
which has itself derived its information 
from German journals, printed in coun- 
tries nearer the place of the atrocity than 
March.—voOUL, XXX. NO. CXT. 
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Vieana.. The story appears to them in- 
credible, and with good reason, for what 
is true is not always probable. I have 
seen the young man in question, and?am 
able to furnish authentic information re- 
specting him. lam convinced you will 
judge it worthy of being made public. dn 
the moath of May 1828, there was eb. 
served, at the entrance of one of the gates 
of the city of Nuremberg, a young man, 
who kept himself in a motionless attitude. 
He spoke not, but wept, and held in bis 
hand a letter addressed to an officer of the 
regiment of Light Horse in garrison in the 
town. The letter announced, that from 
the age of four to that of sixteen years 
the bearer had remained shut up in a 
dungeon ; that he had been baptized ; that 
his name was Caspar Hauser; that he was 
destined to enter the regiment of Light 
Horse, and that it was for this reason that 
the officer was addressed. On being ques- 
tioned, he remained silent ; and when far- 
ther interrogated, he wept. The word 
which he most frequently pronounced was 
haam, (the provincial pronunciation of 
heim, home,) to express the desire of re- 
turning to his dungeon. When it appear- 
ed evident from the state in which the 
young man was, that the statement con- 
tained in the letter was true, he was con- 
fided to the charge of an enlightened pro- 
fessor of the most respectable character, 
and, by a decree of the magistrates, was 
declared an adopted child of the city of 
Nuremberg. Previous to my return to 
France, I had determined to visit that 
city, the only large town in Germany 
which I had not seen. This was ahout 
the end of last September. I was furnish- 
ed with a letter to one of the magistrates, 
who, from the nature of his functions, bad 
the charge of superintending the educa- 
tion of Caspar Hanser. It was this person 
who brought him to me; and, by a privi- 
lege which [ should not have ventured to 
claim, the last moments of @ residence 
devoted to the examination of the curiosi- 
ties of this great monument of the middie 
age, afforded me an opportunity of seeing 
a very rare, if not unique, subject for the 
study of human nature. We beheld a 
young man, below the middle stature, 
thick, and with broad shoulders. His 
physiognomy was mild and frank; with- 
out being disagreeable, it was no way re- 
markable. His eyes announced weakness 
of sight; but his look, especially when a 
feeling of internal satisfaction, or of gra- 
titude, made him raise it towards the 
skies, had a heavenly expression. He 
came up to us without embarrassment, 
aud even with the confidence of candour. 
His carriage was modest. He was urged 
to speak, to give us an account of bis 
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emotions, of his observations upon him- 
self, and of the happiness of his condition. 
We had no time to lose, for our horses 
were already harnessed. While | was 
reading an account composed by himself, 
in which he had begun to retrace his re- 
collection, he related to my travelling 
companion whatever had not yet been 
recorded in it, or replied to questions. 
I shall, therefore, first present the details 
of the narrative, and then mention what 
was repeated to me of a conversation of 
which [| heard only a part. His manner of 
speaking and of pronouncing German was 
that of a foreigner who has exercised 
himself for some years in it. The motion 
of the muscles of the face indicated an 
effort, and was nearly such as is observed 
in deaf and dumb persons who have learn- 
ed to speak. The style of the written 
narrative resembled that of a scholar of 
ten or eleven years, and consisted of short 
and simple phrases, without errors ia or- 
thography or grammar. The following is 
a brief account of it :—His recollections 
disclose to him a dark dungeon, abont 
five feet long, four broad, and very low ; 
a loaf of bread, a pitcher of water, a hole 
for his wants, straw for a bed, a covering, 
two wooden horses, a dog of the same 
material, and some ribbons, with which 
he amused himself in decorating them. 
He had no recollection of hunger, but he 
well remembered being thirsty. When he 
was thirsty he slept, and on awakening 
the pitcher was found full. When he was 
awake, he dressed his horses with the rib- 
bons, and when his thirst returned he 
slept. The man who took care of him 
always approached him from behind, so 
that he never saw his figure. He remained 
almost constantly seated. He recollects 
no feeling of uneasiness. He is ignorant 
how long this kind of life lasted; and 
when the man began to reveal himself and 
to speak to him, the sound of his voice be- 
came impressed upon his ear. His words 
are indelibly engraved upon his memory, 
and he has even retained his dialect. 
These words ran exclusively on fine 
horses, and latterly on his father, who 
had some, and would give them to him. 
One day, (i make use of this word al- 
though it is improper, for to him there 
was neither day, nor time, nor space,) 
the man placed upon his legs a stool with 
paper, and led his hand, in order to make 
him trace some characters upon it. When 
the impulse given by the man’s hand 
ceased, his hand also stopped. The man 
endeavoured to make him understand 
that he was to go on. The tmotion being 
without doubt inopportune, the man gave 
bim a blow onthe arm. This is the only 
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feeling of pain which he remembers. But 
the stool greatly embarrassed him ; for he 
had no idea of how he should put it aside, 
and was utterly unable to extricate him- 
self from this prison withina prison. One 
day, at length the man clothed him (it 
would appear that he wore only a shirt, 
his feet being bare), and taking him out 
of the dungeon put shoes upon him. He 
carried him at first, and then tried to 
make him learn to walk, directing the 
young man’s feet with his own. Some- 
times carried and sometimes pushed for- 
ward, he at length made a few steps; 
but, after accomplishing ten or twelve, he 
soffered horribly, and fell acrying. The 
man thea laid him on his face on the 
ground, and he slept. He is ignorant how 
long these alternations were renewed ; but 
the ideas which he has since acquired 
have enabled him to discover, in the 
sound of his conductor’s voice, an expres- 
sion of trouble and anguish. The light 
of day caused him still greater sufferings. 
He retains no idea of his conductor’s phy- 
siognomy, nor does he even know if he 
observed it; but the sound of his voice, 
he tells us, he could distinguish among a 
thousand. Here ends the narrative, and 
we now come to the conversation. During 
the first days which he passed among 
men, he was in a state of continual suffer- 
ing. He could bear no other food than 
bread. He was made to take chocolate : 
he felt it, he told us, to his fingers’ ends. 
The light, the motion, the noise around 
him, (and curious persons were not want- 
ing to produce the latter,) and the variety 
of objects which forced themselves upon 
his observation, caused an indescribable 
pain, a physical distemper, but this dis- 
temper must have existed ia the chaos of 
his ideas. It was music that afforded him 
the first agreeable sensation: it was 
through its influence that he experienced 
a dispersion of this chaos. From this 
period he was enabled to perceive a com- 
mencement of order in the impressions by 
which he was assailed. His memory has 
become prodigious: he quickly learned 
to name and classify objects, to distin- 
guish faces, and to attach to each the pro- 
per name which he heard pronounced, 
He has an ear for music, and an aptitude 
for drawing. At first he was fond of 
amusing himself with wooden horses, of 
which a present had been made to him, 
when he was heard continually to repeat 
the word horses, beautiful horses (ress, 
schone ress). He instantly gave up, when 
his master made him understand that this 
was not proper, and that it was not leau- 
tiful. His taste for horses has since been 
replaced by a taste for study. He has 
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begun the study of the Latin language, 
and by a natural spirit of imitation, his 
master being a literary man, he is de- 
sirous of following the same career. So 
extraordinary a phenomenon could not 
fail to inspire, independently of general 
curiosity, an interest of a higher order, 
whether in observing minds or in feeling 
hearts, and the women especially have 
expressed their feelings towards him in 
little presents, and letters of the most 
tender kind. But the multitude of idle 
visits they made to him, and especially 
these expressions of tender feeling, were 
productive of danger to him, and it be- 
came necessary to withdraw him from so 
many causes of distraction, and to lead 
him into retirement. Accordingly, he 
now lives retired in the bosom of a re- 
spectable family. Pure morals, an ob- 
serving mind, and a psychological order, 
preside over bis education and instruc- 
tion ; in proof of which he has made im- 
mense progress in the space of the last 
sixteen mouths. Here, then, by the inex- 
plicable eccentricity of a destiny without 
example, we have presented, and perhaps 
solved a problem, which from the Egyp- 
tian king mentioned by Herodotus, down 
to the writers of novels, to the Emilius of 
Rousseau, and the statue of Condillac, 
has exercised the imagination of men and 
the meditations of philosophers. It is 
evident that in the profound darkness, the 
absolute vacuity in which Caspar Hauser 
was for twelve years immersed, all the 
impressions of the first four years of his 
life were effaced. Never was there a 
talula rasa like that which bis miud pre- 
sented at the age of sixteen. You see 
what it has been capable of receiving. 
But the metaphor is false, for you see 
how it has re-acted. In proportion as the 
sphere of his ideas enlarged, he has made 
continual efforts to pierce the shades of 
his previous existence. They have been 
useless, at least as yet. ‘I incessantly 
try,’ said he to us, ‘ to seize the image of 
the man; but 1 am then affected with 
dreadful beadaches, and feel motions in 
my brain which frighten me.’ I have 
told you that his figure, his look, and his 
port, bore the expression of candour, 
carelessness, and contentment. I asked 
him if he had, either in his dungeon, or 
after coming out of it, experienced feel- 
ings of anger. ‘ How could I,’ said he, 
‘when there bas never been in me (and 
he pointed to his heart) what men call 
anger?’ And this being from whom, since 
the commencement of his moral exist- 
ence, had emanated all the gentle and be- 
nevolent affections, has all these illusions 
dissipated by the violence of an assassiu. 
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Happy, perhaps, bad it been for him bad 
he fallen under it, or should he yet fall! 
And yet if, after having been struck by 
the murderer, he drags himself mechani. 
cally and squats in the corner of a cellar, 
as if he would again enter his cave, he 
who, in the first moment of his social 
existence, bad no other wish than that of 
being led back to it, see him now become 
a social man to such a degree, that his 
first cry is to supplicate that he be not 
again led to it! ‘This assassin | only 
know, as yourself and as the public know, 
through the medium of the newspapers. 
The young man, they say, thought he re- 
cogaised in him the voice of his conduc- 
tor. It is probable that the conductor is 
the assassin; but it is also possible that 
the young man may be deceived; for in 
that so well remembered voice were con- 
ceutrated all his ideas of evil. Be this as 
it may, it is as a psychological phenome- 
non that I have presented his history, and 
not as an adventure respecting which 
every one may form his own conjectures. 
All that I can say is, that the functionary 
who presented him to us, and who, by the 
duties of his office, was charged with di- 
recting the inquiries, has informed me 
that for a moment they imagined they had 
found traces of a discovery; but these 
traces had ended in nothing else than the 
rendering it probable that the place of his 
imprisonment is to be found in a district 
at the distance of about ten leagues from 
the city of Nuremberg.” 

Sculpture. —The Museum of Avignon 
has been enriched with a valuable piece of 
Gothic sculpture. In the church of the 
Benedictines, to the right of the great 
altar of Saint Martial, there was formerly 
a magovificent mausoleum in white marble 
and alabaster; and upon this monument, 
which was of large dimensions, were se- 
veral bas-reliefs representing the myste- 
ries of Christ and the Virgin. There were 
also several statues in bold relief, and 
among them was one celebrated by artists 
under the name of Transi. It is this 
which has been dug up ; and it is, perhaps, 
one of the chef-d’auvres of art of the 
iniddle ages. This statue, which may be 
called a skeleton, is represented lying on 
the right side. The feet, as well as a part 
of the left arm, are wanting, and the nose 
has been mutilated ; but the attitude, the 
anatomical details, and the trunk, are in 
admirable perfection. This monument 
was erected in honour of Cardinal de la 
Grange. It is not known by whom it was 
executed; but according to tradition, and 
the examination to which the remains 
have been submitted, it would seem to be 
the work of an artist of great merit. At 
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the commencement of the revolution, a 
part of this monument was preserved, by 
the precaution which was taken of bury- 
ing itin the earth under the pavement of 
the church. On the stone above the sta- 
tue is an inscription in Gothic characters, 
which leads to the supposition that this 
work of art dates from the 14th century. 

Literary Prize.—The ** Revue de Pa- 
ris” has offered a prize of two thousand 
francs for the best dissertation in prose 
on the following question :—‘* What has 
been the influence of the representative 
government, fur the last fifteen years, in 
France, on our literature and on our man- 
ners?’’ The dissertations are to be ad- 
dressed, before the Ist of March, 1830, to 
the office of the ‘‘ Revue de Paris,’’ in- 
scribed with an epigraph, and accompa- 
nied by a sealed note inscribed with the 
same epigraph, and containing the name 
of the author. 

Science.—The voyage of La Chevrette 
(French vessel, which has returned from 
a scientific mission) has produced a fine 
collection of natural history, as well as 
interesting facts relative to the improve- 
ment of geography, the magnetism of the 
earth, aod meteorology. The experi- 
ments on the horizontal needle will, it is 
said, determine many points of the line 
without declination; and the observations 
upon inclination will serve to trace the 
magnetic equator, whose position in the 
Indies can only be founded on old mea- 
surements, which are in genera) very im- 
perfect. It is thought that these mea- 
surements will confirm what has been 
already discovered relative to the move- 
ment which gradually conveys the line 
without declination from east to west; 
aud itis considered probable that they will 
also decide a still more uncertain pro- 
blem, vize whether the removal of the 
line in question is or is not accompanied 
by a change in its formation. The me- 
teorological observations are also highly 
important. Two conclusions of much in- 
terest are drawn, Viz. that the rays of the 
sun produce a diminished effect near the 
equator ; and that salt water has not, like 
fresh water, a maximum of @ensity pre 
vious to congelation. 

Suk.-—A specimen of silk, obtained 
from worms reared at Lille in the years 
1#28 and 1429, has been exhibited at the 
Museum of Natural History in that city. 
These worus have been fed entirely on 
the leaves of the Sorzonera Hispanica, a 
plant common in every kitchen-garden in 
France, under the name of salsifis. Cat- 
the eat it with avidity, and the milk of 
cows is both increased and improved by 
it. Accounts from the Cape of Good 
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Hope also state, that the rearing of silk- 
worms is likely to become a. profitable 
branch of industry in that colony. The 
silk produced there is of a very fine 
quality, and the worms thrive well in the 
open air. 

The Bones. —It is little more than twenty 
years since the existence of veins in the 
bones was ascertained. They were then 
for the first time discovered, furrowing 
the diploe, in the form of tubes with bony 
sides; and it wasefound, not without as- 
tonishment, that the blood was circulated 
through those veins without any concur- 
rent action of their sides, but solely by the 
propulsion of the arterial blood into the 
veios, or by a kind of absorbing force in- 
herent in the latter order of vessels. At 
that period, the veins in the flat bones of 
the skull, the shoulder, and the pelvis, 
and those of the principal long bones of 
the extremities, were alone discovered. 
M. Breschet, a French anatomist, has re- 
cently devoted his attention to the subject, 
and has traced the veins in the other 
parts of the osseous system : all the veins 
of which are now, in consequence of his 
researches, as well known as the arteries, 
and perhaps better. M. Breschet bas also 
investigated the character of the veins 
which connect the veins of the bones with 
the venous system generally. A highly 
favourable report of his labours, and of a 
work describing them, which is in the 
course of publication, has been made to 
the French Academy by a commission ap- 
pointed to examine into the subject. 

RUSSIA. 

Russian Diamonds. —-lt now appears 
that, among the other discoveries, there 
is a great probability of diamonds being 
found, to a considerable extent, on the 
left side of the Ural; as Count Von Po- 
tier, who accompanied the learned Baron 
Humboldt, obtained seven of these pre- 
cious stones fram the gold-washing by 
mere children, at a place about 250 wersts 
from Perm. The whole district resem- 
bles the Brazil mountains, so rich in gold 
and diamonds; and machines have been 
ordered to prosecute this investigation 
more completely. 

Russian Literature.—The second edition 
of a pamphiet, eatitled ** O Vouigodakh i 
Pravakh Rossiiskikh Pissateléi,””’ &c. (the 
advantages and rights of authors in Rus- 
sia), signed with the initials P. K. and at- 
tributed to M. Pierre de Koeppen, to whom 
Russian literature is already indebted for 
several works, full of erudition, and cal- 
culated to throw great light on her his- 
tory, bas been published at Moscow. The 
author examines the following questions : 
First, will the cultivation of letters in 
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Russia ensure an independent and honour- 
able existence to a man who has no other 
source of income? Secondly, can the au- 
thor, translator, or editor of a work, as 
well as his heirs, protect it from piracy ; 
and what is the extent of his rights in that 
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respect? From this and other publica- 
tions of a similar nature, it would seem 
that Russia has done more for the benefit 
and protection of literary men than many 
nations who long preceded her in the ca- 
reer of civilization. 
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Domestic Economy.—The Magazin fiir 
Naturvidenskab gives the following me- 
thod of extracting glass stoppers from 
bottles, when they have become fixed, and 
cannot be removed without a chance of the 
bottle being broken and the contents lost. 
Take a woollen band, pass it round the 
neck of the bottle, and hold one end, whilst 
another person holds the other, then draw 
the band backwards and forwards very 
rapidly, and the heat occasioned by the 
friction will expand the mouth of the bot- 
tle sufficiently to permit the stopper to be 
extracted. M. A. Chevallier has indicated 
another method, which consists in heat- 
ing the neck of the bottle with hot char- 
coal, or by the flame of a spirit lamp, 
taking care to turn the neck, so as to heat 
every part of it equally. If pert of the 
stopper should happen to be broken, the 
neck of the bottle is to be beated in the 
manner related, and enveloped in linen, 
leaving the neck free; and upon gently 
tapping the bottom cf the bottle, the stop- 
per will rise. 

Silo—M. Tolhuire, an inhabitant of 
Brussels, has taken out a patent in the 
Netherlands for a silo, in which corn may 
be kept in a perfect state for any number 
of years. 

To preserve Apples and Pears.—Wipe. the 
fruit dry, then take a varnished crock or 
wide-mouthed jar, at the bottom of which 
is to be a layer of fine and very dry sand, 
on this place a layer of fruit, and so al- 
ternately fruit and sand until the crock or 
jar is full. Put avery thick coat of sand 
on the top, and place it in a dry place. 
Apples or pears thus treated will keep 
good all the winter.—Journal des Connais- 
sances Usuelles. , 

Adulterated Milk—Some experiments 
were made lately, by order of the French 
Minister of the Interior, on the milk sold 
in Paris; from which it appears, that to 
conceal the reduction of strength by the 
addition of water, the milk-sellers adopt 
various modes of adulteration. Having 
removed the buttery part, which, from 
its specific gravity, rises to the top, and 
which is separately sold as créme (an ar- 
ticle very different from cream as we use 
it in England), the milk-sellers add sugar 
to give flavour, and a thickened portion 





of flour, gently boiled, so as to mix well 
with the milk, and not precipitate. To 
whiten the milk, which, thus reduced and 
adulterated, acquires a slight violet, or, 
as it is called bere, sky-blue colour, they 
use a little emulsion of almonds, pre- 
pared with brown sugar. To keep the 
milk from turning in hot weather, they 
add a small quantity of subcarbonate of 
soda. The chemical means of detecting 
these adulterations have been made public 
in France, by order of the Minister; but 
they are too tedious and scientific to be 
gencrally useful. It appears that the 
consumption of milk in Paris is now dou- 
ble what it was twenty years ago, without 
reference to the increase of population, 
owing to the more general use of café au 
lait among the working classes, The ad- 
dition to the number of cows, however, is 
by no means in proportion. 

To preserve Cherries.—The best way to 
preserve cherries is to procure some of the 
common cherries very ripe, and add to 
them two pounds of sugar, four pints of 
brandy, four ounces of clove pinks, and a 
few Morel cherries; bruise some of them 
with the hand, and boil them over a slow 
fire, until they have the consistency of 
syrup. They are then to be strained, and 
the juice is to be poured into the mixture 
as before ordered, which is to be left in 
infusion, and exposed to the sun for a 
fortnight or a month. By this process 
the cherries will have a very fine flavour. 
A few cloves may'be used as a substitute 
for the clove pinks. 7 

Potatoes—M. Busching, a Prussian 
horticulturist, having planted in April the 
seeds of eight varieties of potatoes, which 
he kept carefully watered until June, 
then transplanted five hundred at distances 
of a foot and a half from each other; in 
the month of August most of these plants 
were in fruit and flower, and the varieties 
extended to one hundred and thirty : they 
ripened at four different periods, and all 
produced abundantly. M. Chevallier, in 
a letter to the ** Bulletin Universel,” re- 
ferring to a proposal in that work for 
the growth of potatoes in houses, by 
planting them in tubs, relates several ex- 
periments which he had performed, and of 
which the result was very unsatisfactory. 
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Domestic Improvements.—Dr. Sloane, of 
Cork, bas invented a tallow lamp on an 
entirely new principle. This lamp, simple 
in its construction, will burn any kind of 
tallow, lard, or grease, giving a pure 
light, and varying in intensity at plea- 
sure, from the dim flame of the chamber 
rushlight ‘to the broad glare of the finest 
gas. It appears to be peculiarly fitted 
for shops, manufactories, blow-pipes, or 
dining-rooms, and may be manufactured 
for the low price of two shillings,—but is 
at the same time capable of being made 
an elegant appendage to the drawing- 
room. This invention promises to do 
away entirely with the inconvenience 
arising from the want of pure oil, care- 
lessness of servants, spattering of carpets, 
&c.; being so easily trimmed, that a child 
of ten years old can fit it for buraing in 
three minutes, while it is as portable as 
any bed-chamber candlestick. When mo- 
derately lighted, Dr. Sloane’s lamp will 
give the light of eight would candles of 
four to the pound, consuming at the same 
time the tallow of four. When redaced 
to its minimum blaze, the tallow of a 
farthing rusblizht is not consumed. 

Method of Grafting on the large branches 
of old Trees. —Mr. Malone, gardener of G. 
S. Foljambe, Esq. of Osberton-house, Not- 
tinghamsbire, described, in a communi- 
cation to the Secretary, a plan he had 
adopted for grafting on the large branches 
of old trees, which he denominates dove- 
tail grafting. The scion is selected so as 
to have two or three buds above where 
the knife is to beinserted. To prepare it 
for the operatica, a slip is cut off the end 
of the scion, sloping towards the bottom, 
and as long as it is decided to insert it 
into the stock. On each side of the cut, 
as far as it extends, a part of the outer 
bark is taken off, leaving the under part 
of the cut portion of the scion broader 
than the upper part. The branch to be 
worked is thus prepared, being first cut 
off smooth and straight; two parallel 
slits, distant from each other nearly the 
width of the prepared scion, and the 
length of its cut part, are then made in 
the bark of the branch, observing parti- 
cularly to slope the knife, so that the un- 
der edge of the wood may be wider than 
the outer edge. The piece of bark be- 
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tween the slits must then be taken out, 
separating it at the bottom by a horizontal 
cut. The scion will slide into thé dove- 
tail-groove thus formed, and if the work 
is well performed, will fit neatly and 
tightly. Two or three longitudinal slits 
should be made round the branch, to pre- 
vent the place into which the scion is 
fitted from opening as the bark dries. A 
small quantity of the grafting clay should 
then be carefully applied, securing it on 
with a flannel or list bandage, the ends of 
which may be fastened with small nails. 
The top of the stock should be covered 
with clay, to secure it from wet, sloping 
it well up to the grafts. The length of 
the part of the scion to be inserted into 
the stock, should be about an inch and a 
quarter, and when preparing this part, 
there should be a bud left on the outside ; 
by this the union of the scion and stock is 
accelerated, and rendered more complete. 
When very large branches or trees are to 
be grafted, three or four scions should be 
inserted, placing them at equal distances 
round the stock. By this arrangement 
the sap will ascend equally on all sides, 
and every part of the stock will be pre- 
served from decay.—Trans. Hort. Society. 

Society of Arts —At the last meeting of 
the Council of this Society, the rewards 
in money and gold and silver medals, for 
the session 1830, was agreed upon to be 
given for the following, among other im- 
provements, in agriculture :—For gaining 
tracts of land from the sea, and bringing 
the same into cultivation; in producing 
new and improved forest or fruit trees, 
ornamental shrubs, &c.; cultivating the 
white mulberry-tree for the purpose of 
feeding silkworms; making extensive 
plantations of forest trees, particularly in 
land unfit for other purposes; meking 
experiments for the growth of foreigu 
grasses in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land; ripening field beans more early, by 
which the injurious effects of insects may 
be avoided in some measure, and more 
time allowed to till the land for subse- 
quent crops of wheat; discovering of 
more effectual means of importing plants, 
roots, avd seeds from distant countries, 
in a living state; and for importing, 
breeding, and rearing in this country the 
Cashmere goats, &c. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Razors.—A Patent has been granted to 
M. Buollay, Cutler to the Royal Veterinary 
School of Alfort, who manufactures razors 
with economy and dispatch, as follows.— 
The razor blades, prepared at one heat, 
are cut out by a fly-press and a matrix. 


The backs of the razors are of iron or steel 
wire, cut of the length of the back of the 
blades, which requires no alteration. The 
groove in which the blade is fitted is made 
with a countersink, and one heating is 
afterwards given to the hecl. By these 
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means, a razor may be completed in an 
hour, and will come much cheaper than 
those which are made by the usual me- 
thods, and may be of cast steel of the 
best quality. 

A Patent has been lately granted to S. 
Brooking, of Plymouth, Admiral of the 
Royal Navy, for a new Method of making 
Sails of Ships. In the common method of 
making square sails for ships, the seams 
of the canvass are arranged so that they 
shall lie vertically, when these are set up 
in their places; but in Admiral Brook- 
ing’s sails the seams are placed parallel to 
diagonal lines drawn from their lower an- 
gles to the upper opposjte angles, as far 
as a vertical line through their centres 
that divides them into two equal portions, 
and hence from this latter line the seams 
shape downwards and outwards in oppo- 
site directions at each side. As the strain 
at the junction of the several pieces of 
canvass at this central line will be consi- 
derably greater than in other parts of the 
sails, these pieces are to be made to over- 
lap more here, and to have more courses 
of sewing than elsewhere. The seams of 
the triangular sails, such as jibs, fore-sails 
and stay-sails, are, in this new method, to 
be formed parallel to a line drawn from 
the lower outward angle of each to the 
centre of its side next the stay, by which 
it is to be sustained. ‘The advantages, 
stated by the Admiral, of this mode of con- 
struction are, first, that sails having been 
found to be much more liable to tear in 
the direction of the seams than across the 
breadths of canvass, by placing the pieces 
in the direction above-mentioned, in which 
he states the greatest strain lies, the sails 
will last considerably longer, and be less 
liable to accidents; and, secondly, that 
sails thus made, by bagging less than the 
common sort, will present a more even 
plane to the action of the wind, and there- 
by enable vessels, in which they are em- 
ployed, to sail faster in similar circum- 
stances. 

A Patent has been lately granted to F. 
Westby, of Leicester, for an improved 
apparatus to be used for whetting or 
sharpening the edges of knives, or cutting 
instruments.—This apparatus is composed 
of a number of small square bars of steel, 
put or engraved longitudinally on each 
face by a draw file into numerous deeply- 
indented lines, similarly to the butchers’ 
steels. These bars are then arranged ina 
case, that is formed as shall be described, 
80 us to cross each other alternately at an 
acute angle, and thus constitute two rows, 
presenting the indented faces opposite to 
each other in such a manner that a knife, 
having its edge pressed down towards the 
angle where they traverse, will, when 
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drawn backwards and forwards, have its 
sharpness improved by the abrasion of 
the file-like faces of the bars. The case 
in which the bars are arranged, has the 
form of a horizontal rectangular prism in 
its lower part, surmounted by a triangular 
prism, having its apex or upper ridge cut 
away So as to leave a narrow oblong open- 
ing, into which the lower ends of the bars 
are inserted. In the lower rectangular 
part of the case a horizontal moveabl> 
bottom is placed, by the lateral extre- 
mities of which the terminations of the 
bars are supported ; and this bottom being 
attached to the upper part by two or more 
vertical screws, with milled heads, as 
these are turned so as to elevate or de- 
press it, the angle at which the bars cross 
each other will become more obtuse or 
more acute, aS is most suitable for the 
edge of the knife, or other implement that 
is to be whetted. At each end of the top 
of the triangular part of the case a hori- 
zontal screw is fixed, furnished also with 
a milled head; and as the points of these 
screws are directed towards the line of in- 
tersection of the bars, and in contact with 
the two external ones, when their heads 
are turned so as to make them enter into 
the case, the bars will be firmly pressed 
against each other, and will thus maintain 
the position, in which they were previous- 
ly arranged by the means mentioned, un- 
disturbed by the friction of the knife 
against their rough faces. When one 
part of a transverse surface of the bars is 
worn by use, another may be presented 
by raising or lowering the moveable bot- 
tom, managing at the same time the hori- 
zontal screws as these changes require ; 
and when the bars have thus one set of 
faces rubbed too smooth for farther ser- 
vice, they may be taken out, and be again 
inserted, so as to present another set of 
their faces opposite to each other as before 
explained, and this may be repeated until 
the four sides of all the bars bave their 
roughness totally exhausted. A variation 
is mentioned in the mode of placing the 
vertical screws, for adjusting the position 
of the moveable bottom of the apparatus, 
in which one or more of them pass up- 
wards through a plate at the bottom of 
the case, so us to press against the move- 
able part from beneath, instead of being 
applied to draw it upwards according to 
the first method. 

A Patent has been granted to R. Witty 
of Hanley, Stafford, engineer, for improve- 
ments in an Apparatus for making and sup- 
plying Coal Gas for useful purposes.—Mr. 
Witty’s patentincludestwo objects; theone 
for an improved means of heating boilers, 
&c. and the other for an improved retort 
for the production of gas for the purposes 
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120 Useful Arts.—New Patents. 


oflight. To effect the first object, he 
constructs a furnace with a retort and 
hopper, as in ordinary gas-works, in the 
front of which, to regulate the supply 
of coals, is placed a moveable iron-plate, 
of such a size as to slide easily through 
the retort, and with a screw and cross bar 
affixed to the outer end. The back of the 
furnace is arched, so that the upper end 
protrudes as far as the entrance of the re- 
tort; the top of this arched back is quite 
flat, and forms a passage for the flame 
under the boiler, or whatever may be re- 
quired to be heated. In front of the fur- 
nace is placed a grating with perpendicular 
bars, for the passage of air, supported by 
one horizontal bar, from under which the 
dust that accumulates may be raked. The 
iron plate or presser being removed, ig- 
nited coke is pushed through the retort 
into the furnace; and on the same being 
replaced, the retort is filled with coal 
through the hopper; the heated air which 
consequently passes through the ignited 
coke, is brought by the arched back of 
the furnace into the nearer end of the 
retort, sweeping over the fresh coal, and 
producing a volume of gas, which is im- 
mediately inflamed by the hot air from the 
coke, leaving but little smoke to escape 
through the flues. By this means the pa- 
tentee states that a greater degree of 
beat will be obtained from a given quan- 
tity of fuel than by the ordinary methods, 
the coal and coke being both employed ia 
combustion at the same time. The se- 
cond improvement consists solely in the 
form of the retort, which instead of being 
of the ** cylindrical oval p shape,” or any 
of the common forms, he constructs what 
he terms a ‘‘v flued retort,” being a se- 
micircular cylinder with the flat surface 
uppermost, and along which is an angular 
indentation. This fori, he likewise adds, 
will be productive of much saving. 

A Patent bas been lately granted to Joba 
Robertson, of Limehouse-hole, Poplar, 
for improvements in the manufacture of 
Hempen Rope or Cordage.—The improve- 
ments, for which this patent has been 
granted, consist principally in impreg- 
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acting the pave with tannio pre- 
y to their being twisted into cor- 
dage; and the manner in which this is 
effected is by steeping them in an infusion 
of oak-bark, sumach, catechu, or valonia, 
until its action on them is completed. 
Three pounds of oak-bark to a galion of 
water is the proportion that the patentee 
prefers for the infusion, or such a quan- 
tity of the other substances mentioned, as 
will be equivalent thereto, according to 
the tannin contained in them. For Rus- 
siau or italian hemp, twenty-one days 
submersion in the infusion will be ia ge- 
neral sufficient; and fourteen days for 
New Zealand hemp, for that from Manilla, 
or for other articles of a similar quality. 
The oak bark (or any of the other sub- 
stances mentioned) is to be left to iofuse 
in water in pits, baques, or other proper 
receptacles, for three or four days before 
the yarn is putin; which latter is then to 
be coiled down into it, so as to occupy as 
much of the receptacle as is possible, con- 
sistently with being perfectly immersed. 
When the action of the infusion on the 
yarn is finished, it is to be taken up, well 
drained, and then thoroughly dried; after 
which it is to be twisted into the different 
sorts of ropes or cordage required, by the 
means usually employed. The patentee 
asserts, that the impregnation of the rope- 

arn in this manner, willso much increase 
its durability, as to make any addition of 
tar to it totally unnecessary. 

A watchmaker of Meimmingen lately 
announced in the ‘* Courier Commercial 
de Dantzick,”’ that he bad just finished a 
watch of his invention, at which he had 
worked for thirteen consecutive years. It 
is made of wood, and not the smallest quan- 
tity of metal was used in its composition. 
The watch, it appears, only requires to be 
wound up once in three months; and when 
it is necessary to do so, it makes a report 
as loud as that of atwelve pounder. The 
inventor, M. Pippen, will give a twenty 
years’ warrantry, and the price he asks 
for it is 6000 ducats. He states that the 
Grand Duke of Hesse offered him 5000 
ducats for it, which he refused. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


W. Hale, of Colchester, for a method of raising 
or forcing water for propelling vessels. Jan. 12, 
1830. 

J. Carpenter, of Willenhall, Stafford, and J. 
Yoang, of Wolverhampton, for improvements on 
locks and other securities, applicable to doors and 
other purposes, Jan. 18, 1530. 

W. Parr, of Union-place, City-road, Middle- 
sex, for a method of prodacing or reciprocating 
action, by means of rotatory motion, to be applied 
to the working of all kiads of pumps, mangties, 


and all other machinery in or to which recipro- 
¢ating action is required, or may be applied. 
January 18, 1839. 

E. Dakeyne, and J. Dakeyne, both of Darley 
Dale, Derby, for a machine or hydraulic engine 
for applying the power or pressure of water, 
steam, and other elastic fluids, to the purpose of 
working machinery and other uses requiring pow- 
er; and applicable to that of raising or forcing of 
fluids. January 21, 183v. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY—MEMOIRS. 

The Diary and Correspondence of Ralph Tho- 
resby, Author of the “* History of Leeds. Kdited 
by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 

Angelo’s Reminiscences, Vol, LI. Svo. 15s. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones, 2 vols, 
i2mo. 14s. 

The Life of John Hampden, By the Right. Hon. 
Lord Nagent. In 2 vols. 8vo, 

Memoirs of Madame Du Barri, Vol.I. 18mo. 

The Bibliographical and Retrospective Miscel- 
lany, or Notices of rare and curious Books in all 
Lavguages, &c. No. IIL. 

The Life of a Lawyer. By Himself. royal 12mo. 
10s. Gd. 

FINE ARTS. 

Select Views of the Principal Cities of Europe, 
from original paintings. By Capt. Battie, F.R.S. 
Part I. 

Steamers or Stages, or Anarven and his Spouse, 
a Poem ; illustrated by six engravings on wood; 
the designs by Robert Cruikshank, 2s. 

A Lithographic Drawing from an original Pic- 
ture by Mr. T. S. Cope, of Dotbadern Castle, Llan- 
berris Lake, North Wales. 10s. 6d. India paper. 


HISTORY. 

Narrative of the late War in Germany and 
France. By Lieut.-Gen, C. W. Vane, Marquess 
of Londonderry, G.C. B., G.C. H., &e. 

The History of France and Normandy, from the 
accession of Clovis to the Battle of Waterloo. Py 
W.C. Taylor, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Random Records. By G. Colman. 2 vols. Svo, 

The Dominie’s Legacy. 3 vols. post vo. By 
the Anthor of ** The Sectarian.” Consisting of a 
series of Tales, illustrative of the manners and 
scenery ef Scotland, 

Weeds and Wild Flowers. By Alexander Bal- 
four. Svo. 9s. 6d, 

Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. IIT. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

The Country Curate. By the Author of “ The 
Subaltern,” “ The Chelsea Pensioners,” &c. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 

Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the Woods. By 
John Galt, Esq. 

Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the World. 
Ju 3 vols. post 8vo, 

The Manners of the Day, a Novel. 3 vols, 8vo. 

The Lost Heir. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Jew, a Novel. In 3 vols. 

The Young Wanderer’s Cave. 12mo., 6s. 

POETRY, THE DRAMA, &C. 

The Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, and Birds of 
Aristophanes: translated in English Prose, with 
Notes. By a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 
demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

The Descent into Hell, a Poem. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Records of Captain Clapperton’s Last Expedi- 
tion to Africa. By Richard Lauder, his faithful 
Attendant, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 

Travels in Poland, the Crimea, and various 
parts of the Turkish Empire. By the late James 
Webster,. Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


lt is reported that the Hon, Mrs. Norton, the 
daughter of Mrs. Thomas Sheridan, is about to 
publish a Poem of singular power and beauty on 
a Scriptural subject. It is called The Undying 
One. 

Mr. Theodore Hook’s new work may be ex- 
pected in the course of a few weeks: it is called 
Maxwell, a Tale of the Middle Ranks. 

The talented Author of the Naval Sketch Book 
has nearly ready for publication, Tales of a Tar. 

IN THK PRESS, 

Dialogues on Natural and Revealed Religion ; 
with a Preliminary Inquiry, an Appendix, and 
Notes and Illustrations, by the Rev. R. Morshead, 
D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A New Edition of the Hindu Law; principally 
With reference to such portions of it a8 concern 
the Administration of Justice inthe King’s Courts 
in India, by Sir T. Strange. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Barony, a Romance, by Miss A. M. Porter. 

Travels in Russia, and a Residence in St. Pe- 
tersburg and Odessa in the Years 1827-8-9, by 
iE. Morton, M.B. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London. svo. 

Nineteen Sermons on Prayer; the first six 
thowing the Nature of Prayer; the residue a full 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, by Dr. Lancelot 
Andrews, formerly Bishop of Winchesier. A New 
Edition, with the quotations in English, and pre- 
Marchm—VOL, XXX. NO. CX. 


faced by a Memvir of the Author, by “ The Com. 
piler of the School Prayer- Book.” 

Mr. W. Howitt has in the press, The Book of 
the Seasous,—a work intended to form a com- 
plete companion for the lover of the country; con- 
taining, in original articles on each Month, charae- 
teristics of the Seasons; poetical and picturesque 
descriptions ; rural occupations ; full and accurate 
tables of the migrations of birds; floral, botanical, 
and entomological calendars; with Lays of the 
Seasons, by Mary Howitt; and graphic embellish- 
meuts by various eminent artists. 

Mr. E. A. Domvier is preparing for publication, 
A Descriptive Road- Book for the use of Travellers 
in Germany. 

Derwentwater, a Tale of 1715. 2 vols, post Svo, 

Four Years’ Residence in the West Indies, 
illustrated by six Lithographic Engravings, demy 
8vo. by FP. W. N. Bayley, Esq.t 

The Rev. Jas. Parsons, of York, has a Volaine 
of Sermons in the press. 

A Familiar Treatise on Life Assurances and 
Annuities, comprising an Historical Sketch of the 
Origin, Progress, and Present State of the Science, 
and of Life Assurance Offices, together with Ob- 
servations on the duration of Haman Life, and on 
various objects of Interest connected with the 
By Robert Rankin, Secretary to the 


subject. 


Bristol Union Fire and Lite lnsurance Company. 
R 
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122 Literary Report. 


A Quarterly publication is about to appear, un- 
der the title of “Excerpta Historica, orllustrations 
of English History,” which is likely to prove a 
work of considerable interest to the public gene- 
rally, and more particularly to those who delight 
in studying the details of remarkable events and 
transactions, the character and conduct of dis- 
tinguished men, manners and customs, and the 
progress of society during the earlier periods of 
our history, from the Conquest to the Reforma. 
tion. It will consist of original papers, bitherto 
unpublished, chiefly from the great national repo- 
sitories; accompanied with such observations as 
may be requisite for the purpose of elucidation ;— 
and will present to the futare historian a stere of 
rich and valuable materials, which will enable 
him to take juster views, and to draw more cor- 
rect conclusions than bis predecessors, who too 
often have followed in a beaten track without re- 
ferring to original sources, 

Dr. Bowring and Mr. Borrow propose to 
publish, in 2 vols. 8vo. by Subscription, the Songs 
of Scandinavia, in a translation, Dedicated to the 
King of Denmark, by permission of his Majesty. 
The first volume will contain about 100 specimens 
of the Ancient Popular Ballads of North Western 
Europe, arranged ander the heads of Heroic, Su- 
pernatural, Historical and Domestic Poems. The 
second volume will represent the Modern School 
of Danish Poetry, from the time of Tullin, giving 
the most remarkable lyrical productions of Ewald, 
Ochlenschleger, Baggesen, Ingemann, and many 
others. 

A Second Series of Stories from the History 
of Scotland, by the Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
which is intended to complete the Work. 

Notices of Brazil in 1828-9, by the Rev. R. 
Walsh, LL.D. M.R.LA. &c. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Hydrostatics, 
together with a new Theory of Hydrodynamics, 
by Mr. Mosely, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
is just ready. 

Chronicles of a School Room, or Characters in 
Youth and Age, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, is ready for 
the Press. 

The late Rev. J. B. Blakeway, of Shrewsbury, 
devoted a great part of his life to collecting mate- 
rials for the history of his native county, Shropsbire. 
He had also prepared a distinct work, which con- 
tains a history of the Sheriffs of Shropshire from 
the Conquest to his own times; and he had so far 
prepared this volume for the press, that it has 
been thought advisable to publish it, in folio, with 
the arins of the different Sheriffs. 

The Three Histories. The History of an En- 
thasiast; the History of an Enerve; the History 
of a Misanthrope, by Maria Jane Jewsbury, will 
shortly be published. 

The Author of The Morning and Evening Sac- 
rifice, The Last Supper, and Farewell to Time, bas 
announced another work as in the press, in three 
volumes duodccimo, to be entitled The Living 
Temple, in which man is considered in his true 
relation to the ordinary eccapations and pursuits 
of life. 

Mr. Britton’s History and Antiquities of Bristol 
Cathedral, and the Fitth Part of his Picturesque 
Antiquities of English Cities, both very splendidly 
embellished, will very shortly appear. 
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Mr. Cousins and Mr. Lupton are preparing to 
make a series of Engravings from the most beau- 
tiful and interesting Pictures of the late President ; 
and a Series of Landscape Llustrations of the Wa- 
verley Novels, in monthly parts, by Barret, W. 
Daniell, Dewint, Copley Fielding, J. D. Harding, 
Prout, Robson, Stanfield, and W. Westall, en- 
graved by W. and E. Finden, is also on the tapis, 

The Fourth Part of Rickard’s India is now in 
the press, and will complete the subject, entitled, 
The Revenue Systems of India under the East 
India Company’s Government, as tending to per- 
petuate the Degraded Condition of the Natives. 

The Traveller’s Lay, a Poem, written during a 
Tour on the Continent. Dedicated, by permission, 
to Thomas Moore, Esq. By Thomas Mande, 
Esq. A.M. Oxon. 

The Chalk Drawings and Sketches of Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, &c. Mr. Richard J. Lane announces his 
intention to execute (for publication) a Series of 
Imitations of Drawings and Sketches by the late 
esteemed and lamented Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Observations upon the Principles and Construc- 
tion of Railroads, and upon steam as a prime 
mover of wheel carriages thereon; with illustra- 
tive plates and explanatory tables. By Charles 
B. Vignoles, civil engineer. 

The Pilgrim of the Hebrides, and other Poems. 
By the author of “‘ Three Days at Killarney.” 
Post 8vo. 

The Jew, a Novel; depicting the character, 
habits, and peculiarities of the Jewish people. 

The Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D., author of “ A 
Connection of Sacred and Profane History,” &c. 
has in the press a small volume of Discourses on 
the Millennium, the Doctrine of Election, Justi- 
fication by Faith, the Assurance of Faith, and the 
Freeness of the Gospel, &c. 

A Volume of Practical Sermons, preached in 
Dublin by the late Dr. Graves, Dean of Ardagh, 
will shortly appear. 

An Essay on Superstition will shortly appear ; 
being an Inquiry into the Effects of Physical In- 
fluence on the Mind, in the production of Dreams, 
Visions, Ghosts, and other Supernatural Appear- 
ances. By W. Newnham, Esq. 

The Oxford Prize Essays are in the Press. 
This publication will contain a Collection of the 
English Essays which have obtained Prizes in the 
University of Oxford. The following are some of 
the subjects and authors :— Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Foreign Travel; Earl Eldon.— 
Sculpture ; J. Grattan.—Affinity between Poetry 
and Painting; Lord Sidmouth.—Stndy of Anti- 
quities; T. Burgess, Bishop of St. David’s.—On 
Original Composition; A. Robertson, Sayilian 
Professor of Astronomy.— Agriculture ; E. Coples- 
ton, Bishop of Landaff.—Commerce; R. Mant, 
Bishop of Down and Connor.—The Sense of Ho- 
nour; Reginald Heber, late Bishop of Calcutta.— 
What are the Arts in the Cultivation of which the 
Moderns have been less successful than the An- 
cients? R. Whately, Principal of Albun Hall.— 
A Comparative Estimate of Sculpture and Paint- 
ing; H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry.—The 
Study of Modern History; D. K. Sandford, Greek 
Professor in the University of Glasgow.—On the 
Study of Moral Evidence; W. A. Shirley. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


THE RT. HON. GEORGE TIBRNEY, M- P. 

In Saville Row, in the 69th year of his 
age, the Right Hon. George Tierney. He 
was born at Gibraltar, on the 20th of 
March, 1761. His father was a merchant. 
He was educated at Eton, and afterwards 
took his degree at Cambridge. His death 
was most sudden, but the nature of his 
complaint made this ever to be appre- 
hended. He had intended to pursue the 
study of the law; but the death of three 
brothers afforded him the means (perhaps 
unfortunately) of abandoning a profession 
to which his talents were so eminently 
fitted, and must have ultimately raised 
him to the highest honours. e chose 
another line, making politics the object of 
his future pursuits; and a more accurate 
or just description cannot be given of his 
political life generally, than that which was 
contained in a most able and impartial 
statement, in that excellent newspaper, 
‘‘ The Times,” the day after his decease, 
which describes him as having, at the 
close of the American war, and during 
the tempestuous season of the French Re- 
volution, illuminated the House of Com- 
mons by his talent, in conjunction with 
those departed statesmen, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, Windham, Pitt—all gone be- 
fore him, He was inferior in brilliance, 
but almost equal in argument, to Fox ; 
less burdened with the trappings of learn- 
ing, and less perplexed with the refine- 
ments of metaphysics, than Burke or 
Windham; second in wit, but more 
abounding in wisdom, than Sheridan ; 
less sonorous and imposing than Pitt ; 
he was always heard with attention equal 
to any of these illustrious persons in the 
debate ; and if he could not succeed in 
carrying the opinions he espoused, he sel- 
dom or ever allowed his adversaries to 
boast of a personal triumph over him as 
their advocate, His speeches were more 
like colloquial good sense spoken in the 
parlour, than lofty or studied eloquence 
uttered in the Senate. He was, therefore, 
spared the pain of many a broken metaphor 
and redundant clause, given merely to 
round a sentence. He was sagacious in an 
eminent degree ; a quality which it is ob- 
vious he never exerted to promote his own 
personal interests, but it was succesfully 
exercised in detecting and exposing the 
selfish motives of others, —Thus ae said 
by those who could only speak of him as 
a politician—let one fair and candid word 
be mentioned as to his private character, 
and which caused him to be so truly be- 
loved by his family, and endeared him to 





a most numerous circle of friends and as- 
sociates. No one ever possessed more of 
those amiable qualities which equally 
adorn and enliven society. His wit was 
ready and most playful—never sarcastic, or 
tinged with that degree of spleen so often 
conspicuous in those who, like him, had 
passed a long and unsuccessful career of, 
political life, embittered with disappoint. 
ments. His conversation and habits, even 
in early life, never partook of that degree 
of levity too often shown when religious 
or moral subjects were discussed ; and in 
his latter days, he afforded to such per- 
sons as were best known to him conside- 
rable proofs that in every thought and act 
his mind was influenced by careful obe- 
dience to, and the truest sense of, per- 
fect Christian faith and exemplary piety. 
This faint, but just tribute to his memory, 
is due from one who had enjoyed his un- 
interrupted friendship for the last thirty 
years, and has now to lament but too se- 
verely a loss so irreparable. The excellent 
qualities of his pure and correct mind 
could only be equalled by the kindness 
and benevolence of his heart. 
OLIVER CLAYTON, ESQ. 

In a duel, fought near the Red House, 
Battersea-fields, Jan, 8th, Oliver Clay- 
ton, Esq. editor of ‘Clayton's Court 
Guide.” His opponent was a Mr, Lam- 
brecht, formerly a lieutenant in the army. 
The quarrel took place at Wood's Hotel, 
Panton-square, Haymarket, where Mr. 
Clayton had resided for about three years. 
Mr, Clayton was the son of a banker at 
Galway ; his relatives are all of the Ca. 
tholic religion. About four years ago, he 
publicly abjured the Catholic religion, and 
subsequently has been engaged in writing 
against the claims of the Catholics in va- 
rious periodical works. He was also the 
author of several pamphlets, and of a 
work called ** Ten Miles round London.’ 
A coroner's jury brought in a verdict 
of *¢ wilful murder” against Mr. Lam- 
brecht, the principal, and Lieut. Cox and 
Mr. Bigley, the seconds in the duel. 

GENERAL GARTH. 

Lately, at his house in Grosvenor-place, 
aged 85, Thomas Garth, Esq. General in 
his Majesty’s service, and Colonel of the 
Ist or Royal Regiment of Dragoons. This 
gentleman was son of John Garth, Esq. 
Recorder of Devizes, who died when M.P. 
for that borough, in Dec. 1764; and great- 
nephew to the celebrated Sir Samuel Garth, 
physician in ordinary to King George I. 
General Thomas Garth entered the army 
in 1762, as Cornet in the Ist Dragoons. 
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He served the campaign of tha year in 
Germany, in the Allied army, under the 
command of Prince Ferdinand. In 1765, 
he obtained a Lieutenancy, and in 1775 a 
Captaincy in his regiment. In 1779, he 
exchanged into the 20th Light Dragoons, 
and went to the West Indies in the in- 
tended expedition to the Spanish Main, 
which was anticipated by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 


James Darling, the Lieut.-Governor of 


Jamaica. In 1792, Captain Garth re- 
turned to this country, and was reduced 
to half-pay with the other officers of his 
regiment ; but in the same vear he ob- 
tained the Majority of the 2d Dragoon 
Guards. In 1794, he was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Ist Dragoons; he 
served that year in Flanders, and was 
present at the greater part of the actions 
from the 17th of April to the close of the 
campaign. He was next appointed Colonel 
of the Sussex Fencibles, and afterwards, 
on the death of Viscount Fielding in 1799, 
to the late 22d Light Dragoons. On the 
7th of Jan. 1801, he was appointed Co- 
lonel of his original regiment, the Ist 
Dragoons; he received the rank of Ma- 
jor-General, 1798 , Lieut.-General, 1805; 
and General, 1814. Recent circumstances 
made the marriage of General Garth with 
a lady of illustrious birth, much more no- 
torious than the parties desired. The re- 
ported issue of the marriage was one son, 
who is a Captain in the army. He was 
the chief mourner at his father’s funeral, 
which took place on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The 
will of General Garth was proved on the 
10th of December in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. It is dated the 
b2th of September, 1829, and describes 
the testator as of Grosvenor-place, in the 
county of Middlesex, and of Piddletown, 
in the county of Dorset. It bequeaths 
the fee-farm rents of his estates in North- 
amptonshire, devised to the testator by 
his sister Elizabeth Garth, to his ne; shew 
Thomas Garth, a Captain in the Royal 
Navy, (who married, in 1820, Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Frederick 
Maitland,) his heirs and assi An an- 
nuity of 300/. to his niece, Frances Garth, 
spinster, (who, we believe, was one of the 
maids te the King’s herb-woman at the 
Coronation procession in 1820,) but who 
is deceased, since her uncle, Jan. 17, in 
Baker-street, Portm: in-square, A moiety 
of an annuity, or yearly pension of 3000/. 
granted by King Charles Il. which the 
testator, by a deed of settlement, dated 
the 17th of November, 1820, had settled 
on himself, and “in certain events,” on 
his son, Thomas Garth, i is to he paid by 
the trustees to his son, 


and his lawful 
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issue; and, if he should leave no issue, 
then to the aforesaid nephew of the tes- 
tator, Captain Thomas Garth, R. N. his 
heirs and assigns. He bequeaths the 
house, 32, Grosvenor-place, which he late- 
ly purchased of Sir Henry Hardinge, to 
his said son, Thomas Garth, and also the 
plate, household furniture, and personal 
effects in the said house, and in and about 
the estate at Piddletown. The will then 
directs the payment of sundry legacies, &c. 
REV. JOHN CARTER, F.S.A 

Lately, at his residence in the Minster- 
yard, Lincoln, aged sixty-seven, the Rev. 
John Carter, M.A. F.S.A. Incumbent of 
St. Swithin’s in that city, Vicar of Barl- 
ings and Upton in Lincolnshire, and of 
Weston in Yorkshire, and formerly Head 
Master of the Grammar School at Lincoln, 
Mr. Carter was born in June 1762, at 
Brompton-upon-Swale, in Yorkshire, and 
was educated at Catterick school in the 
same county. In the vear 1779, he was 
entered of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
where he proceeded B. A. 1783, being 
fourth Junior Optime of that year, M. A. 
1792. He was ordained in the Temple 
Church, London, by the then Archbishop 
of York, to the curacy.of Thornhill, in 
Yorkshire ; ; at which place, in or about 
the year 17 787, he married Ellen, only 
daughter of the late Walter Fawkes Va- 
vasour, Esq. of Weston-hall, in the same 
county, a lady of a truly excellent and 
amiable disposition. Through the in- 
terest of the late Dean, Sir Richard Kaye, 
Bart. Mr. Carter was nominated one of 
the Vicars of Lincoln Cathedral ; but that 
situation he soon after resigned, upon his 
being elected Head Master of Lincoln 
Grammar School, a situation he ably filled 
for upwards of thirty years. ‘Those who 
were his pupils at that venerable institu- 
tion will hold his memory in warm respect 
for the kindly encouragement by which 
he never omitted to assist their studies, 
and not less for the cheerful jocularity 
which ever and anon smoothed the rugged 
paths of school discipline. He was pre- 
sented to the curacy of Barlings in 1790; 
to the vicarage of Upton by Cniisalideoligh 
in 1805, by his friend the late Sir W har- 
ton Amcotts, Bart. of Kettlethorpe-park, 
near Lincoln ; and to the Vicarage of 
Ww eston, in Yorkshire, in 1804, by his 
brother-in-law, William Vavasour, Esq. 
Mr. Carter was unassuming in his man- 
ner, and cheerful in his deportment ; he 
was much esteemed for his general infor- 
mation on literary subjects, as well as for 
his conversational talent. He was, in the 
strict sense of the word, a sound classic. 
Some time before his death, he was en- 
fay “lin, and completed, a translation ot 
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Seneca’s Tragedies,—an undertaking for 
which he was fully competent. Mr. Car- 
ter was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1794. In the following 
vear he communicated to the Society an 
account of some Roman sepulchres dis- 
covered at Lincoln, published with two 
plates of urns in the Archwologia, vol. xii. 
pp. 107—113 ; in 1800 a drawing of the 
cross in the church-yard of Somerby, Lin- 
colnshire (engraved ibid. vol. xiv. p. 276); 
and in 1802 a drawing of the Saxon door- 
way of Thorpe Salvin Church, Yorkshire 
(engraved ibid. vol. xv. p. 405). In the 
pulpit Mr. Carter's discourses were lis- 
tened to with much attention and inte- 
rest; they were deservedly admired, not 
only for their elegant diction, but also for 
the pure scriptural doctrines that pervaded 
them ; being equally remote from the cold 
and formal moral essay on the one hand, 
and the inflated and enthusiastic rhapsody 
on the other. By his demise that most 
excellent charity, the Lincolushire Clerical 
Fund, loses a Treasurer who managed the 
accounts with the utmost precision and 
unceasing attention. The remains of Mr. 
Carter were interred in the church-yard 
of St. Peter’s in the East Gate, Lincoln, 
in the same vault with his late excellent 
wife, whom he survived fifteen years. By 
her he had issue two sons and two daugh- 
ters, viz.—1. John-Vavasour, formerly of 
Lincoln Coilege, Oxford, and afterwards 
an Ensign in the 30th foot, who died 
during the Peninsular war of a ** coup de 
soleil,” at Ciudad Rodrigo; 2. William. 
Elmsall, a solicitor in Lincoln ; 3. Anne- 
Sutton, wife of the Rev. T. F. Beckwith, 
Vicar of Retford, in Nottinghamshire ; 
4. Augusta-Elizabeth, who died in her 
infancy. 

ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE MONTAGU. 

At his seat, Stowell Lodge, Wiltshire, 
Dec. 24, aged seventy-nine, Sir G. Mon- 
tagu, G.C.B, Admiral of the Red. Sir 
G. Montagu was born Dec. 12, 1750, the 
eldest son of Admiral John Montagu, by 
Sophia, daughter of James Wroughton, 
Esq. He went to the Royal Naval Aca- 
demy at Portsmouth in 1763, and thence 
entered the Preston, of fifty guns, having 
the flag of Rear-Admiral William Parry, 
and commanded by Captain, afterwards 
Lord Gardner. In that ship he proceeded 
to the Jamaica station, where he continued 
upwards of three years; and thence re- 
turned to England with the latter officer 
in the Levant frigate, in 1770. Soon after 
his arrival Mr. Montagu was made a Lieu- 
tenant, and appointed to the Marlborough, 
of seventy-four guns; from which ship he 
removed into the Captain, another third- 
rate, bearing the flag of his father, then a 
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Rear-Admiral, with whom he went to 
America ; where he obtained the rank of 
Commander in the Kingtisher sloop of 
war; and from that vessel was promoted 
to the command of the Fowey, of twenty 
guns. His post commission bore date 
April 15, 1773. At the commencement of 
the contest with our trans-Atlantic colo- 
nies, Captain Montagu was employed in 
the arduous service of blockading the 
ports of Marblehead and Salem, on which 
station he continued during a whole win- 
ter, and had the good fortune to capture 
the Washington, a brig of sixteen guns, 
the first vessel of war sent to sea by the 
American States. Her crew, seventy in 
number, were sent to England as rebels; 
but, instead of being hanged, as they were 
considered to deserve and expect, they 
were there well clothed and set at liberty. 
Captain Montagu was subsequently en- 
trusted, by Vice- Admiral Shuldham, with 
the difficult and important duty of cover- 
ing the retreat and embarkation of the 
army under Sir W. Howe, at the evacua- 
tion of Boston. The enemy having 
thrown up strong works, commanding 
the town and harbour, the Vice-Admiral 
dropped down to Nantasket-road with the 
line-of-batule ships, leaving the whole ar- 
rangement and execution of this service 
to Captain Montagu, who received the 
thanks of the General in a very flattering 
manner, through his brother, Lord Howe, 
when he assumed the chief command on 
the coast of America. We next find our 
officer serving in the river Chesapeake, 
where he rescued Lord Dunmore and fa- 
mily, and also prevented Governor Eden, 
of Maryland, from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The Fowey was subse- 
quently stationed by Lord Howe as the 
advanced ship at the siege of New York : 
soon after the reduction of which place, 
Captain Montagu returned to England in 
a very ill state of health. In 1779, the 
Romney, of fifty guns, which ship, bear- 
ing his father’s flag at Newfoundland, he 
had commanded for a period of two years, 
being ordered to receive the broad pen. 
dant of Commodore Johnstone, Captain 
Montagu was appointed to the Pearl fri- 
gate, and hurried to sea, on a pressing 
and important service, before his crew 
could be either watched or quartered, with 
only ten men who had been in a ship of 
war before. On the M4th Sept. about 
four weeks after his departure from port, 
he fell in with, and after a gallant action 
of two hours, (which “ stamped his name 
with a eulogy far beyond any thing that 
even a partial pen could say,’’) captured 
the Santa Monica, a Spanish frigate of 
thirty-two guns, 900 tons, and 280 men, 
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thirty-eight of whom ‘were slain, and 
forty-five wounded. The Pearl mounted 
the same number of guns as her opponent, 
but was only 700 tons burthen, and had a 
very small pruportion of seamen among 
her crew, which consisted of 220, officers, 
men, and boys. Her loss on this occasion 
was twelve killed and nineteen wounded. 
‘Towards the latter end of the same year, 
Captain Montagu sailed with Sir G. B. 
Rodney to the relief of Gibraltar, and was 
consequently present at the capture of the 
Jaracca convoy, with which he returned 
to England, in company with the Africa, 
sixty-four, Some time after this event, 
he was ordered to America, with intelli- 
gence of a French squadron, with troops 
on-board, being about to sail from France, 
for the purpose of making an attack upon 
New York. The fleet on that station, 
under Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot, having 
proceeded with Sir Henry Clinton's army 
to besiege Charlestown, in South Caro- 
lina, Captain Montagu, on his arrival, 
found himself senior officer at New York, 
and the security of that place necessarily 
dependent on his exertions. From thence 
he went on a cruise off Bermuda; and 
on the 30th of September captured I Es- 
perance, a French frigate of the same ton- 
nage as his former prize, with a valuable 
cargo, from St. Domingo, bound to Bor- 
deaux, of thirty-two guns, and nearly two 
hundred men, The ship made an obsti- 
nate defence, maintaining a close action of 
two hours, in which, and in a running 
fight of equal duration, she had twenty of 
her crew killed, and twenty-four wounded. 
The Pearl's loss was only six slain and ten 
wounded, On the 16th of March, 1781, 
Captain Montagu was in company with 
the squadron under Vice-Admiral Ar- 
buthnot, when that officer encountered 
M. de Ternay, then on his way to co-ope- 
rate with a detachment of the American 
army in an attack upon Brigadier General 
Arnold, whose corps had nearly overrun 
the province of Virginia. Unfortunately, 
a thick haze, together with the disabled 
condition of the three ships, on which the 
brunt of the engagement chiefly fell, ren- 
dered it impossible for the British squa- 
dron to pursue the advantage it had gain- 
ed, and the contest was consequently in- 
decisive. Captain cogent abilities and 
zeal were by this time so highly and gene- 
rally appreciated, that when, in October 
following, Rear-Admiral Graves, who had 
succeeded to the chief command of the na- 
val force employed on the American sta- 
tion, meditated an attack upon the French 
armament under Count de Grasse, then 
lying at the entrance of tlie York river, 
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he appointed the Pearl to lead his fleet : 
unfortunately, however, Earl Cornwallis, 
had been obliged to capitulate before his 
arrival, and the enterprise was conse- 
quently abandoned.—Captain Montagu 
returned to England in 1782, in a shat- 
tered state of health, and paid off the 
Pearl. During the Spanish armament, in 
1790, Captain Montagu obtained the com- 
mand of the Hector, seventy-four; and, 
at the commencement of the war with 
France, in 1793, he accompanied Rear- 
Admiral Gardner to Barbadoes, and was 
subsequently dispatched, in company with 
the Hannibal, seventy-four, to reinforce 
the squadron on the Jamaica station. 
Towards the close of the year he convoyed 
home a large fleet of West Indiamen ; 
and on his arrival at Spithead he was 
placed under the orders of Commodore 
Paisley, with whom, and Rear Admiral 
M‘Bride, he cruised in the channel till his 
promotion to a flag, which took place 
April 12, 1794, when he joined the grand 
fleet, at that period commanded by Earl 
Howe. Early in the following month he 
was detached with a squadron to escort 
the outward-bound East India fleet, and 
other convoys, amounting in the whole to 
about four hundred sail, as far to the 
southward as Cape Finisterre. After the 
performance of this important service, he 
cruised for some days to the northward of 
Cape Ortegal, and, previously to his re- 
turn to port, captured a French corvette, 
of twenty-two guns and a hundred and 
forty men, and retook several British and 
Dutch merchantmen. Early in June, he 
was again ordered to sea for the purpose 
of reinforcing Lord Howe, as well as to 
look out for a valuable convoy coming from 
America, and bound to the western coast 
of France, the capture or destruction of 
which, at that critical period, was deemed 
an object of the utmost importance. On 
the 8th of that month, being off Ushant, 
with eight seventy-four gun ships, one 
sixty-four, and several frigates, he disco- 
vered a French squadron, consisting of 
one three-decker, seven seventy-fours, and 
one other two-decked ship, which he pur- 
sued until they got close under the land, 
and some of them into Brest Water, where 
two other ships, supposed to be of the line, 
were then at anchor. At seven A. M. on 
the following day, the fleet, under M. Vil- 
laret Joyeuse, appeared in sight to the 
westward, standing in for the land, with 
the wind about north. Rear-Admiral Mon- 
tagu, perceiving that the enemy had four- 
teen effective line-of-battle ships (one of 
which was a first-rate) independent of five 
others which had been disabled in the recent 
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battle with Lord Howe, besides frigates, 
&c., aware of the ease with which those 
he had chased on the preceding evening 
might have formed a junction with this 
superior force, and fearing that his stern- 
most ships would not be able to weather 
the French line, tacked to the eastward in 
order of battle, and then gradually edged 
away to the southward, with the view of 
drawing M. Joyeuse off the land, and get- 
ting his own squadron in as eligible a si- 
tuation as possible to act against the ene- 
my, if an opportunity should offer itself; 
but his adversary kept his ships so close 
connected, and guarded with so much care 
those which were disabled, that the Rear- 
Admiral had it not in his power to take 
any step that was in the least degree likely 
to contribute to the public service. The 
French commander stood after the British 
for about five hours, and then hauled to 
the wind on the larboard tack, whilst Rear- 
Admiral Montagu stood to the north-west 
in the hopes of meeting Earl Howe. His 
Lordship, however, was then on his way 
to Spithead, with his prizes taken on the 
Ist of that month; and our officer, un- 
derstanding that it was his.wish that the 
fleet should assemble at Plymouth, an- 
chored with his division in Cawsand Bay 
on the 12th. Having informed the Ad- 
miralty of his arrival, and requested per- 
mission to come on shore for the on ie § 
of his health, which was considerably af- 
fected by the tidings of the death of his 
brother, Capt. James Montagu, who had 
fallen in the late battle, he received that 
permission from the Secretary of that 
Board, its President, the Earl of Chat- 
ham, and the veteran nobleman under 
whose orders he was then serving, in some 
flattering letters. From this period, with 
the exception of his being promoted to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral, on the Ist of June, 
1795, we find no farther mention of this 
officer until March 1799, when Lord Spen- 
cer, then at the head of naval affairs, of- 
fered him the command of the Nore, which 
he declined, thinking it beneath his rank. 
In the following year, the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent applied for him to be attached to the 
Channel fleet ; but, before his application 
reached the Admiralty, the appointment 
was given to another officer; and although 
the gallant Nelson, with whom he was not 
then personally acquainted, proposed him 
as his successor in the Baltic, his flag was 
not again hoisted till the summer of 1803. 
During the ensuing five years and a half, 
a period of active war, he held the chief 
command at Portsmouth, and executed 
the arduous duties of that office to the full 
and entire satisfaction of the different 
Boards of Admiralty. In August 1810, 





a large body of captains, who had fitted 
out at Portsmouth whilst he commanded 
there, presented Admiral Montagu with 
a superb piece of plate, as “a tribute 
of their respect and esteem.’” He was 
advanced to the rank of full Admi- 
ral, January 1, 1801, and nominated a 
G.C.B. January 2, 1815. He subsequent- 
ly published a pamphlet, dedicated to his 
Majesty, and entitled “ A Refutation of 
the incorrect statements, and unjust in- 
sinuations, contained in Capt. Brenton’'s 
Naval History of Great Britain, as far as 
the same refers to the conduct of Admiral 
Sir G. Montagu ; in a letter addressed to 
the author.” ‘A perusal of the foregoi 
memoir (remarks the author of the Roy 
Naval Biography, from which it has been 
extracted,) will prove to the world that no 
demerit, much less disgrace, is to be at- 
tached to his professional character. To 
use the words of a former biographer, ‘ It 
has ever been free from stain, and his ac- 
tions, like himself, ever generous, brave, 
and praiseworthy.” Sir G. Montagu 
married, Oct. 9, 1783, his cousin, Char- 
lotte, daughter and co-heiress of Geo 
Wroughton, of Wilcot, in Wiltshire, Esq. 
and by that lady, who survives him, had 
four sons and five daughters: 1, Georgi- 
ana, married Aug. 15, 1808, to the pre- 
sent Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.B.; 
2. Charlotte, died in 1812 ; 3. Lieut.-Col. 
George Wroughton, who has assumed 
the surname of Wroughton; 4. John. 
William, Captain R. N.; 5. James, Cap- 
tain R.N.; 6. Sophia; 7. the Rev, Ed- 
ward, died at Bishopstrow, Wilts, Dec. 
22, 1820; 8. Susanna, deceased; and 9. 
Anne, who died in 1807. 

JOHN PARKE, ESQ. 

Lately, aged eighty-four, John Parke, 
Esq. a celebrated musician of the old 
school, and Musician in Ordinary to King 
George the Third. Mr. Parke, for the 
theory of music, studied under Baumgar- 
ten; and, as an instrumental performer, 
under Simpson, the best hautboy player 
of his time. In 1776 he was engaged by 
Smith and Stanley, the successors of Han- 
del, to play the principal hautboy parts in 
the oratorios during Lent; performances 
which were then honoured nightly by 
the presence of their Majesties. He was 
next engaged at Ranelagh, where there 
was a band of first-rate performers, led b 
Hay, first violin to the Queen, Crosdill 
playing the violincello. This yr pycw 
occupied three nights in the week ; the 
other three nights Mr. Parke played at 
Marylebone-gardens, which were then in 
the zenith of their fame, under Pinto, 
the celebrated violinist. In 1768, Mr. 
Parke was engaged to play the principal 
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hautboy at the King’s theatre. About 
the year 1770 he succeeded Fisher, the 
hautbeyist from Dresden, as hautboy- 
concerto player at Vauxhall ; a situation 
which he continued to fill many years 
with universal applause. About the same 
period Garrick engaged him at Drury- 
lane theatre on the most liberal terms ; 
and he and Garrick ever afterwards lived 
on the most intimate and friendly footing. 
Soon afterwards he was honoured with 
the patronage and esteem of his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Cumberland. 
The Duke, it will be remembered, was 
passionately fond of the science. He 
would sometimes call on Parke in the 
morning, and order his band to have some 
music at his house, on which occasions his 
Royal Highness always played the tenor. 
Besides this, the Duke generally had 
music three mornings in the week, either 
at Cumberland-house, or Windsor-lodge, 
where Parke frequently attended. To 
the Duke's patronage he was also indebt- 
ed for the honour of being Musician in 
Ordinary to his late Majesty. It was at 
one of Queen Charlotte’s concerts, at 
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Buckingham-house, in the autumn of 
1783, that Mr. Parke was introduced to 
our present Sovereign, then Prince of 
Wales, who, professing himself delighted 
with his performance, did him the honour 
to desire his presence at Carlton-house. 
He accordingly attended, and was imme- 
diately attached to the Carlton-house 
band, on a salary of 100/. a-year. Mr. 
Parke was now in high repute. He per- 
formed at the Professional Concert ; at 
the Concert of Ancient Music, which 
their late Majesties constantly attended ; 
and at many private concerts. For near- 
ly forty years he was regularly engaged at 
all the great provincial music meetings. 
Having long been in the receipt of a hand- 
some income, and living prudently, though 
respectably, Mr. Parke was enabled to re- 
tire from the labours of his profession 
about eighteen years since. He composed 
many concertos for his own performances, 
but could never be prevailed on to give 
them to the world. He has left behind 
an interesting MS. Sketch of the General 
State of Music in England during the last 
forty years. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


The Law Institution.—The members of 
this association and their friends celebrated 
the commencement of their new building, 
lately, and the practical establishment of 
the institution, by a dinner at Freemasons’ 
Tavern, This institution, projected in 
1825, is limited to attorneys, solicitors, 
and proctors, in England and Ireland, and 
writers to the signet and solicitors of the 
courts in Scotland. Its object is to in- 
crease the respectability of the profession, 
and promote the general convenience and 
advantages of its members. It is proposed 
to provide a building, to consist of a hall, 
open at all hours of the day, and furnished 
with desks or enclosed tables, like Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, with newspapers and other 
publications ; am unte-room for clerks and 
others, in which is to be kept an account 
of business connected with the profession ; 
a library, which it is designed shall con- 
tain a complete collection of law books, an 
office of registry, a club-room, &e. Lec 
tures on the different branches of law are 
also contemplated. The new building is 
to be in Chancery-lane ; the site is now 
cleared ; its front will consist of a plain, 
but handsome, lonic portico. The total 
expense of it is estimated at 25,0002. To 
carry these views into effect, a capital of 
50,0002. has been raised in 2000 shares of 
25/. each. 


Mecting of Middlesex Magistrates.— 
On the last county day, there was a ver 
full bench of magistrates. ‘The Old Bai- 
ley expenses were brought forward by 
Mr. Rawlinson, and in the course of a 
long conversation, it was incidentally re- 
marked that the Duchess of St. Alban’s 
charged six guineas for attending a prose- 
cution ; that Lord Ellenborough claimed 
indemnity for loss of time; and the Len- 
don Dock Company had been paid 1301. 
for the attendance of witnesses. The 
subject was referred to a committee, to 
consider how the expenses might be dimi- 
nished. Mr. Stirling having stated to 
the Court, that the severity of his duties 
as Coroner prevented him from making up 
his accounts, claimed farther time, and 
a month was allowed, at which time the 
Court would require the delivery of the 
county papers in his custody. Mr. Ser- 
geant Peel addressed the court at some 
length on the injurious effect which the 
excessive use of ardent spirits had on the 
lower orders. he alarming increase of 
crime was mainly attributable to that cir- 
cumstance. The learned Sergeant con- 
cluded by moving—*+ That the present 
low price of British spirits affords such an 
encouragement to an improper indulgence 
in the same, aggravated as the mischief is 
by the mixture of deleterious ingredients, 
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that the increase of misery, madness, and 
crime in the metropolis may. in no small 
degree be imputed to it.—That the magis- 
trates of Middlesex have no adequate 
means in their power by which the evil 
can be prevented.” After a very long 
discussion on the pernicious consequences 
of cheap spirits, particularly when adulte- 
rated with vitriol, it was agreed that the 
resolutions be presented to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 

New Police.—At Bow-street, the ma- 
gistrate has expressed it as his opinion, 
that, since the organization of the New 
Police, crime of every description had 
considerably diminished, not only at that 
office, but at all tue other offices—an un- 
erring proof that the system of prevention 
adopted under the new regulation was 
working well, and, as the men acquired 
experience, the public would find an ex- 
tension of its benefits. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. H. Gipps, M.A, late Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, to the Vicarage of Corbridge, Nor- 
thumberland. 

The Rev. H. J. Rose, B.D. of Trinity College, 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Prebendary of the Cathedral Church 
of Chichester, to the Rectory of Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
end to be one of the Deans of Bocking. 

The Rev. T. Clarkson, to the Living of Beyton, 
Softolk. 

The Rev. F. Custance, B.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Vicar of Steeple, Essex, to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Ripponden, Halifax, 

The Rev. C. Murray, B.A. of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Rectory of Ashe, South- 
amptona, 

The Rev. S. P. J. Trist, A. M. to the Vicarage 
of Veryan, Cornwall. 

The Rev. W. Farwell, A.B. to the Rectory of 
St. Martin’s, near Looe, Cornwall. 

The Rev. W. Y. C. Hant, D.D. Vicar of Bick- 
leigh, Devon, to the Rectory of Tamerton Folliott, 
Cornwall. 

The Rev. H. Symons de Brett, LL.B. late of 
Downing College, Cambridge, to the Rectory of 
Broughton, near Brigg, Lincoln. 

The Rev. H. Moule, B. A. of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of Box, Wilts. 

The Rev. W. Jelf, Preceptor to Prince George 
of Cumberland, and Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, to a Canonry of Christ-church. 

Rev. T. Boydell, B. A. to a minor Canonry in 
Chester Cathedral. 

The Rev. J. James, B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to the Perpetual Curacy of Eyton, 
Hertfordshire, 

The Rev. J, Barlow, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Little Bowden, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. R. Walpole, A.M. to the Consolidated 
Rectories of Beechamwell St. John and Beecham. 
well St. Mary, Norfolk. 

The Rev. A. B. Haden, M. A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, to the Vicarage of Brewood, Staffordshire. 

The Rev. W. Bleeck, to the Rectory of Huish, 
Wilts, and also to the Chaplaincy of Proxfield. 
March.—vow. XXX. No. CX, 
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The Rev. B. J. Ward, M.A, of Trinity College, 
— to the Vicarage of Petercharch, Hereford. 

re. 

The Rev. W. Cape, B.A. of Corpus Christi Col. 
lege, Cambridge, to the Head Mastership of the 
Grammar School of Peterborough, 

NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Southampton—J. B. Hoy, Esq. in the room of 
W. Chamberlayne, Esq. 

Limerick—Colonel O’Grady. 

Married.}—At the Hague, the Hon. G., I. Irby, 
eldest son of Lord Boston, to Fanny Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of W. H. Northey, Esq. 

At Helston, Cornwall, M. P. Moyle, Esq. to 
Miss Borlase, of Marazion. 

At Brighton, the Rev. P. W. Douglas, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Rector of Bouby and 
Horkstow, Lincolnshire, and nephew of the Bishop 
of Durham, to Charlotte, daughter of the late John 
Barber, Esq. of Denmark-hill, 

At Tuam, Captain H. Gascoyne, son of General 
Gascoyne, M.P. for Liverpool, to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Tuam. 

Colonel Sir W. M. Gomm, K.C.B. of the Cold- 
stream Guards, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter 
of the Right Hon. Lord R. Kerr. 

At Piddington, Oxon, Mr. E. Wallington, to 
Miss Mary Sulstone. 

At Lambeth Church, C. Brunton, of Ware, to 
Miss Fassett, eldest daughter of the late E. D. G. 
Fassett, Esq. of Walworth. 

F. Chase, Esq. of Laton, Beds. to Emily Tho 
masina, youngest daughter of C. Knight, Esq. 

S. R. Bosanquet, Esq. eldest son of 5S. Bosan 
quet, Esq. of Forest House, Essex, to Emily, 
daughter of G. Courthope, Esq, of Whiligh, Sussex, 

At Titchborne House, Hants, Julia, third 
daughter of Sir H. J. Titehborne, Bart. to Lieut.- 
Colonel Talbot, of the $d regiment of Foot Guarda, 

Died.—A. R. Hankey, Esq. of Fenchurch-street, 
banker. 

In Sloane street, the Rev. J. S. Freeman, D.D. 
Vicar of Chalfont St. Peter’s, Bucks. 

At Brighton, Silvanus Bevan, Esq. 

The Rev. N. May, Vicar of Leigh, Kent. 

In Harley-street, the Hon. H. Petre, third 
daughter of the late Lord Petre. 

Iu Albemarle-street, the Dowager Lady Neave. 

At Castle Irvine, E. Jones, at the advanced aye 
of 105. 

At Batsford Park, Gloucestershire, the Right 
Hon. Lord Redesdale. 

P. Perry, Esq. of Moor Hall, near Harlow, 
Essex. 

Mr. R. Frost, of the Market-place, Nottingham. 

R. Davies, Esq. of Walthamstow, Essex. 

Mrs. S. Vearny, relict of the late Mr. 8S. ©. 
Vearny, of Wycombe. 

At Egham, Mrs. J. Wetton, formerly of Chert 
sey. 
Ke Royston, Mr. W. Eversden, at the advance’ 
age of 89. 

Mr. Geo. Gifford, of Blackford, Somersetshire- 

At the Kennels, Ascot Heath, Mr, G, Sharpe, 
Hontsman to his Majesty. 

The Rev. L. Iremonger, Vicar of Clatford, 
Hants, and Prebendary of Winchester. 

At Arnndel, Mr. J. Tarner. 

In Lineoto’s Ton fields, W. Lister, VD 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

H. C. Sturt, Esq. has lately adopted (in Satton 
Waldron and bis manors) the plan of allotting 
half an acre of land to each poor family for a gar- 
den, The first year, seed was given them to crop 
it, and a pig ; and, to complete the seheme, Lady C. 
Sturt presents to each family an annual Christmas 
present of suitable articles of clothing. The good 
sense and feeling displayed by Mr. Sturt, in thus 
ameliorating the condition of the poor on his es- 
tates, do equal credit to his heart and head, and 
there is little doubtthat, in a mere pecuniary sense, 
he will be a gainer. The Earl of Beverley, Lord 
Carrington, Sir John Swinburne, Lord Stanhope 
—we could name many ethers—have adopted this 
means of improving the condition of their labour- 
ers; and disappointment has rarely, if ever, at- 
tended the experiment. Their rents have been 
punctually paid ; their conduct respectful and or- 
derly ; their industry unremitting ; no allowance 
from the parish on account of children, or of 
time lost for want of work. Even in the most 
trying years, times of agricultural distress, very 
few of the labourers enjoying these advantages 
have been found to apply for parochial relief! 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Cambridge, Feb.5.—The late Dr. Smith’s an- 
nual prizes of 25/. each, to the two best proficients 
in mathematics and natural philosophy among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, were on Friday 
last adjudged to Mr. Stevenson, of Corpus Christi 
College, and Mr. Heaviside, of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, the second and third wranglers.—The Nor- 
risian prize for the year 1829, was on Monday last 
adjudged to W. Selwyn, Esq. Fellow of St. John’s 
college, for his essay on the following subject :— 
** The doctrine of types, and its influence on the 
interpretation of the New Testament.” 

The Hulsean prize at Cambridge has been ad- 
jadged to Thomas Myers, scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, for his essay on the following subjeet :— 
** What was the extent of the knowledge which the 
Jews had of a future state at the time of our Sa- 
viour’s appearance ?”’ The following is the subject 
ot the Hulsean prize-dissertation for the present 
year— On the futility of attempts to represent 
the miracles recorded in Scripture as effects pro- 
duced in the ordinar} course of nature.” 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem, for 
the present year is—** The ascent of Elijah.” 


CHESHIRE. 

A meeting of the proprietors of the Stockport 
Junction railway, to connect the High Peak rail- 
way at Whaley Bridge with that of Liverpool and 
Manchester by way of Stockport, was lately held, 
when it was decided not to proceed any farther, 
at present, than Stockport (from Manchester), 
leaving the continuation of their design for some 
fature consideration. 


CORNWALL. 
The annual meeting of the Liskeard and Looe 


Canal Company was lately held at the Guildhall, 
Liskeard, pursuant to act of parliament. Williauw 


Glencross, Esq. being called to the chair, the ac- 
counts audited, &c. the business of this beneficial 
adventure was declared to be in a prosperous 
state, so much so as to enable the meeting to de- 
clare a dividend of a shilling in the pound on all 
shares, to be paid to the subscribers, over and 
above the great expense recently incurred in the 
formation of a road from the town of Liskeard to 
the canal quay, whence coal, lime, and merchan- 
dise may be conveyed on level ground, and also 
communicating with the turnpike-road westward 
beyond Moors-water, whereby the steep hill in 
the old turnpike over Lady Park Wood, &c. may 
be avoided. 


CUMBERLAND. 

A communication made to the editor of a north- 
country paper, from the Carlisle Museum, gives 
an account of the discovery of several coins, arns, 
and other vestigia, of what appears to have been a 
Roman cemetery of some extent. These interest- 
ing remains have been laid open in the course of 
excavations now in progress, for the purpose of 
improving the London road, at a place called Gal- 
lows Hill, about half a mile from the town of 
Carlisle. A small urn, containing sundry coins 
in fine preservation, is also mentioned. Among 
them are some of Faustina, very beautiful. The 
writer adds; ‘The bottom of the arn, in which 
were the silver coins, bears testimony to a very 
remarkable chemical operation of nature. It ex- 
hibits a fine green glaze deposit, evidently the 
precipitation of the alloy of the silver ; and in con- 
sequence the silver appears fresh and free from 
alloy, the coins having on their surface but little 
appearance of metallic oxide. This fine, silent, 
and secret operation of nature has never hitherto 
been a subject of speculation. No doubt it merits 
the best attention of the chemist, the naturalist, 
and the antiquary. 


DERBYSHIRE, 

Cromford and High Peak Railway.—This great 
work, which crosses the hills of Derbyshire, and will 
make a communication between Manchester and 
the districts of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester, 
is 33 miles long, has 32 bridges and archways, and 
two tunnels, and has been carried over an eleva- 
tion of 1270 feet above the level of the sea. It 
has cost 100,000/, inclading engines and ma- 
chinery, and will be opened for general trade 
next summer. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

At the last county sessions held at Exeter, the 
Rev. Dr. Paliner moved, ‘ That it is expedient 
that a County Lunatic Asylum, or house for the 
reception of insane persons, in and for the county 
of Devon, be erected, And that a committee be 
appointed to take the subject into consideration ; 
and, at the next Midsummer sessions, to report 
thereon, and also on the probable expense attend- 
ing the same.’”’—Lord Rolle remarked that he was 
perfectly ready to come forward with his sub- 
scription to effect so praiseworthy an object; but 
he thought the Rev. mover was unadvised in 
bringing forward a motion that would be effected 
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by a levy upon the funds of the county, at a time 
when taxation was so grievously felt, and distress 
eo universal. For his own part, he wished the 
burthen were borne generally by those who were 


_ best able to support it, and that a property-tax 


might be instituted to remove the presqpre from 
bearing in an undue proportion upon the middle 
and lower orders.—After some discussion, the 
committee was determined on, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A numerous and respectable meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the intended railway between Bath and 
Bristol was lately held, at the assembly-rooms at 
the former city, when it was resolved that appli- 
cation for a bill should. be made to Parliament. 
The report of the provisional committee was re- 
ceived with great applause, and the whole pro- 
ceedings went off with an unanimity and cordiality 
which augur much for the final accomplishment 
of this admirable undertaking. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The committee of the Hampshire Agricultural 
Society met last month, to revise the rules, audit 
the accounts, and arrange the premiums for 1830, 
The premiums are nearly the same as were offered 
last year, in aid of which the President, Sir T. 
Baring, judiciously tendered the sum of twenty 
guineas, and the Vice-president, S. R. Jarvis, Esq. 
ten guineas. The very liberal rewards offered by 
Sir William Heathcote, Bart. and Jobn Fleming, 
Esq. are to be continued; in which are included 
three sums of 5/. 3/. and 2/, to the wives of three 
agricultural labourers, who have earned the largest 
sums towards the maintenance of their families 
during the year ending the Ist of June, 1830, by 
farm labour, spinning, knitting, or straw plait 
work.—A meeting of several gentlemen, deeply 
interested in agriculture, afterwards took place, 
by whem the propriety and necessity of an appeal 
to Parliament was strongly urged, in consequence 
of the unprecedented distress which is adinitted 
to prevail, not only amongst the yeomanry of the 
kingdom, but in the whole of the labouring and 
industrious classes. A petition to the House of 
Commons was ultimately agreed to, which is to 
be circulated throughout the several parishes in 
the county. The petitioners commence by assur- 
ing the Hon. House that they are actuated by 
feelings of the most acute distress, and not by any 
idle complaint. They then proceed to state— 
“That the unexampled difficulties of the agricul- 
tural interest are become so great, that it will be 
impossible for the occupiers of land to continue to 
cultivate the same under the existing distress ; 
and, unless some speedy relief be afforded, not 
only the yeomanry of the kingdom, but also the 
whole of the labouring and industrious classes, de- 
pendent on them for employment and support, 
must be reduced to utter rain.” 


KENT. 

The population of Kent is 429,016 persons. It 
contains 548 parishes, under the ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Rochester; the former of whom has 350 
Episcopal churches and chapels under his con- 
trol. The annual rental of dividends of endowed 
public charities in the county is 203,439%. 18s. 0d. 
Of 395 livings, there are in the gift of the Govern- 
ment, 27; of the Church, 229; of the Universities, 
12; of public bodies, 5; of the nobility and gen- 
try, 120; of the inhabitants, 2! In the National 
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Schools, there are now in the course of education 
0911 children; in the British, 1586; in Sunday. 
schools, 17,543. Of congregations dissenting froin 
the Church, as by law established, there are—of 
Roman Catholics, 8; of Presbyterians, 4; of 
Quakers, 9; of Independents, 44; of Particular 
Baptists, 32; of General Baptists, 4; of Wesleyan 
Methodists, 90; of Calvinistic Methodists, 15; 
Home Missionary Stations, 6. During the last 
year, there was contributed to charitable institu- 
tions entirely supported by the Charch, 12614, 3s. 
10d.; to those supported by Churchmen and Dis 
senters conjointly, 2667/, 12s. 9d.; and to those 
supported by Dissenters, 24334. 4s. 7d. 


LANCASHIRE. 

The practicability of conveying passengers, as 
well as goods, at the rate of twenty or twenty- 
five miles an hour, has now been established be- 
yond doubt by the numerous experiments which 
have been made on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, in consequence of the premium offered 
by the proprietors of that undertaking, Most 
persons are aware, that a trial of the comparative 
merits of several locomotive steam-carriages took 
place last autumn, when the prize of 500/, was 
awarded to the Rocket, constructed by Messrs, 
Stephenson, of Newcastle. Since that decision, 
however, the experiments have been resumed on 
the railway, and have not only confirmed the an. 
ticipations formed at the time of the safety and 
velocity of these carriages, but have even exceed- 
ed them. It appears, that, in some of the recent 
experiments, the Novelty, constructed by Messrs, 
Braithwaite and Ericsson, “ travelled a whole 
day, sometimes with, sometimes without passen- 
gers, and at various speeds, generally from twenty. 
five to thirty-two miles per hour; in several turns 
the rate of going averaged forty miles per hour !’’ 
When loaded, the carriage drew for several hours 
a gross weizht of thirty-five tons, that is, at least 
ten times its own weight, at the rate of twelve 
miles per hour. From this last experiment, the 
superiority of the “ blast principle,”’—a recent 
invention of Messrs. Braithwaite and Eriesson— 
is now considered as established beyond all doubt, 
In connexion with this subject, a number of very 
important experiments have lately been made on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, under the 
direction of Messrs. Hartley and Rastrick, engi- 
neers, on the friction of wheel carriages, with a 
view of determining the comparative merits of 
various patent wheels and axles for railway wag. 
gons, and also the actual degree of friction in each. 
The report of the engineers has not yet been pub- 
lished. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A meeting lately took place at Lincoln to peti- 
tion for the repeal of the Malt and Beer Tax. H. 
Handley, Esq. was called to the chair, and, ina 
short speech, opened the business of the day. Sir 
RK. Heron then addressed the meeting. After 
animadverting in severe terms on the conduct of 
the High Sheriff, in refusing to accede to the 
wishes of a large body of freebolders in calling a 
meeting, he concluded by proposing a resolation 
to that effect. Sir E. F. Brombead approved of 
the general tenor of the resolation, yet he did not 
think the conduct of the High Sheriff merited the 
term “ anwarrantable contempt ;” he therefore 
hoped the meeting would refuse to adopt that 
portion of the resolution, Sir R. Heron said, that 
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if the meeting supported him, be could not think 
of adopting the saggestion of the last speaker. 
Colonel Sibthorpe followed in support of the reso- 
lution. Sir BE. FP. Brombead declined dividing the 
meeting. The chairman put the resolution to the 
meeting, and it was carried unanimously, Colonel 
Johnson then rose to submit the petition, which 
being read, was seconded by Major Hanley. 
C€. Chaplin, Esq. (county member,) said, that it 
was the whole system that wanted a revision, and 
not the taking off of two particalar taxes. J.C. 
Caleratt, Esq. supported the petition. Colonel 
Sibthorpe followed on the same side, Sir E. F. 
Bromhead said, that although he supported the 
petition, he deprecated any financial arrangement 
which might lead to the introduction of an income 
tax in a time of peace, and concluded by moving 
an amendment to that effect, which was seconded 
by E. Wricht, Esq. of Bratileby. Colonel John- 
son, in reply, said, that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would take him into his service, he 
would at once redace the taxes thirty millions, 
He would bring forward all the public properties, 
and compound with the national creditor in the 
best manner possible, letting every one suffer 
equally and alike.—Sir Wm. Ingleby, Bart. ob- 
reerved, that the reduction of the malt and beer 
duties was merely a preliminary step to other 
measures, Which must be necessarily adopted for 
the relief of the country. The ecclesiastic, the 
fundholder, and the landowner, must all contribute 
to their country. He would, therefore, submit 
another petition to the meeting, although he would 
not press its adoption. His only object was to 
show that he was not altovether inattentive to the 
interests and relief of his constituents. The Hon. 
Baronet then read the petition. It prayed for the 
abolition of the tax upon malt, soap, hops, leather, 
and candles.—J. Cholmeley, Esq. said, that al- 
though the redaction of the malt and beer duties 
would materially relieve the avriculturists, yet it 
was to the currency question they would be even- 
tually compelled to look for permanent relief. 
— Ely, Esq. supported the original petition, Mr. 
Smith spoke, amidst loud calls of “ question,” on 
the subject of a reform in parliament. The chair- 
man then put the amendment, and afterwards the 
original petition; the latter of which was carried 
with loud ecclamatious. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The Musenm of the Yorkshire Philesophical 
Society, which has so long been an object of an- 
xious interest, was lately opened to the members 
am! the public, on the occasion of the annual meet- 
ing. The President, the Rev. W. V. Vernon, took 
the chair, in the magnificent lecture-room of the 
Institution. He apologized for the absence of the 
Archbishop, who was prevented by indisposition. 
The business of the public meeting being over, the 
members adjourned to the library, to transact the 
private business of the Society, an! in particular 
tu elect the officers for the current year, and the 
honorary members proposed by the Council. 
Certain regulations were also, we understand, 
adopted respecting admission to the gardens and 
musenm ; and the meeting, after voting its thanks 
to the officers whose period of office had expired, 
finally adjourned. Davies Gilbert, Esq. the dis- 
tinguished President of the Royal Society, the 
Baron de Ferussac, of Pars, Dr. Brewster, Se- 
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cretary R.S. Edinburgh, the Rev. W. Torner, Se- 
cretary of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Newcastle, and John Dunn, Esq. Secretary of 
the Searborough Philosophical Society, were elect- 
ed honorary members of the Institution. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the current year ; 
President, the Rev. W. V. Vernon, F.R.S. &c. 
re-cleeted. Vice-Presidents (re-elected,) Rev. D. 
R. Currer, William Danby, Esq. H. Preston, Esq. 
Hon. and Rev. H. Howard, Hon. W. 8. Lascelles, 
William Salmond, Esq. F.G. 5S. New Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Hon. E. Petre, Joshoa Crompton, Esq. 
Rev. C. Sykes, P. B. Thompson, Esq. M.P. 
Mr. Alderman Wilson, W. Worsley, Esq. New 
Members of the Council, James Atkinson, Esq. 
Barnard Hague, Esq. Rev. W. Lund, J. P. Prit- 
chett, Esq. Treasurer, Jona. Gray, Esq. re-elect- 
ed; Secretaries, George Goldie, M.D. W. Gray, 
Jun. Esq. re-elected ; John Phillips, F.G.S. (in 
the room of W. Wright, Esq. resigned.) The 
front of the building extends one handred and two 
feet, and was designed by W. Wilkins, Esq. R.A. 
In the centre is a portico of four Grecian Doric 
columns, 3 feet six inches diameter, and twenty- 
one feet six inches high, extentling thirty-five feet, 
and projecting teu feet, with bold steps all round 
it. The space on each side of the portico(which is 
terminated by an ante pilaster) has three windows 
ornamented with suitable architraves. A bold 
massive Grecian pediment is supported by the co- 
lnmns, and the entablature continues the whole 
length of the front, and retarns round the ends of 
this building, which is about twenty-four feet wide, 
These ends are quite plain, and have an antw pi- 
laster at each angle, supporting pedestals, between 
which a parapet, resembling steps, forms a termi- 
nation for the roof. The whole of the building is 
faced with stone, from Hackness, and also the sides 
of the back buildings, which are lower than the 
front. From the portico the entrance into the 
building is throngh spacious folding-doors, in imi- 
tation of bronze, with a light over them, resem- 
bling that over the door of the Pantheon at Rome. 
The internal arrangements were principally de- 
signed by Mr. Sharp. The hall is twenty-nine feet 
six inches by eighteen feet six inches. The floor 
is formed of plaster, by Mr. Ellison, in imitation 
of porphyry marble ; the walls resemble stone, and 
the ceiling is divided into bold panels, the whole 
has a very massive and suitable effect; on the 
right of the hall is the library, thirty-one feet nine 
inches by eighteen feet six inches; on the left a 
Staircase and council-room ; directly opposite the 
front door, corresponding folding-doors lead into 
the lecture-room, thirty five feet by forty-four feet. 
This beautiful room is ornamented by six Corin- 
thian columns and four pilasters, supporting beams 
enriched by Guilloche ornaments, dividing the 
eviling into four principal compartments, in each 
of which are two rews of deep Cassons, through 
the two middle divisions of which the room is 
lighted. By asimple buat ingenious contrivance, 
these lights can be instantly obscured by shutters, 
at the command of the lecturer, whenever any ex- 
periments require to be performed in the dark. 
The seats for the spectators gradually descend to- 
wards the table of the lecturer, which is situated 
Opposite the entrance, and nearly on a level with 
the basement floor, The lower part of the lecture- 
room is rusticated, and the whole of the walls and 
part of the floor resembles sione. On the right 
and left of the lecture-room, and communicating 
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with it, are the museums for geology and minera- 
logy, each of which are fifty-one feet six inches 
long, and eighteen feet six inches wide; at the 
back of the lecture-room, and connecting the two 
Iast-mentioned, is the maseum for goology, forty- 
four feet by twenty-two feet. All these are lighted 
by plate-glass skylights, and are admirably suited 
to their purpose; they are at present only partial- 
ly fitted up, as the funds of the Society do not al- 
low of their completion. The front building has 
an upper story, containing three spacious rooms, 
to be appropriated as the wants of the Institution 
may point out as most desirable. The whole of 
the building (except the basement,) is heated with 
sioves erected by Mr. Haden and Mr. Pickersgill. 
Preparations are made for lighting the whole with 
gas. A considerable part of the internal finishings 
have been ander the gratuitous directions of Mr, 
Pritchett. The basement story contains a labora- 
tory and accommodations for the lecturer, imme- 
diately communicating with the lecture-room, se- 
veral rooms for architectural antiquities, and apart- 
ments for the Sub-Curator to livein. Inthe space 
under the hall, a curious old fire-place, which was 
found during the excavations, is preserved in its 
original position, and forms a very interesting ob- 
ject for antiquarics. The room being necessarily 
nearly dark, a gas-light is fixed to throw a feeble 
light upon this relic, which adds no little to the 
interest it excites. 


WALES. 

A numerous meeting of the nobility, gentry, 
clergy, and freebolders of the county of Flint, 
took place lately, at Mold, according to requisi- 
tion, to take inte consideration the existing state 
of the country. Previous to the meeting, which 
took place at the Town-hall, the gentlemen assem- 
bled at the Leeswood Arms to deliberate on the 
Various petitions and resolutions which might be 
submitted for approbation, in order, if possible, 
to amalgamate them into one petition and thereby 
«nsure unanimity. Two series of resolutions were 
then read, one emanating from J. Douglas, Esq. 
the other from G. Roskell, Esq. A petition was 
finally agreed upon, and left for signatures. 
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SCOTLAND. 

As Mr. W. Drummond, Westwoodline, Blair 
Drummond moss, was lately occupied in clearing 
away the moss from a part of his little farm, he 
was much surprised at finding, fully nine feet 
down in the solid moss, a wooden wheel of curious 
and ancient construction, After digging about 
nine yards in a lateral direction be found another 
Wheel, apparently the fellow of the first, but in a 
much better state of preservation. The first wheel, 
on account of its being much decayed, could not 
be raised whole, a circumstance which induced 
Mr. Drummond to use every precaution with the 
second, which he succeeded in raising entire, 
and had it carried to his barn-yard, where it lies 
for the inspection of the curious, The wheels 
are wholly wood, not even a nail or any thing 
of iron is to be found about them. They consist 
of three planks joined together by two oval pieces 
of oak, passing through the centre like bolts, and 
measure three feet in diameter, by two and a half 
inches thick. The centre, or nave, is six inches 
thick, appareatly turned out of one solid piece, 
and bashed with the red wood of oak. The bush- 
ing is composed of small staves set in, like cooper 
work, as exemplified in the form of the Scotch 
bicker. The outer rim of the wheel is indented 
with small stones, as if the machine of which it 
formed a part, had been working on sand or 
gravel. Both wheels were discovered in a hori. 
zontal position, and a layer of fir-trees and brush- 
wood was imbedded in. the moss about a foot above 
them; which evidently proves that in whatever 
manner the wheels got there, they must at least 
be of as ancient a date as the moss itself. 


IRELAND. 

Ulster Canal.—The works of this great national 
undertaking are about being commenced under 
the superintendance of Mr. Killaly, the Govern- 
ment engineer. This gentleman is at present en- 
gaged in making out the line through the counties 
of Fermanagh, Monaghanand Armagh, preparatory 
to the holding of inquisitions in these counties, for 
the valnation of the lands which this splendid 
work will occupy. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The state of the currency, and its alleged con- 
nexion with the distress pervading the ranks of 
some of the industrious classes, are subjects which 
have undergone as much discussion in the City as 
in Parliament, since the opening of the present 
session. Opinions are varions respecting them; 
and it would be difficult to arrive at any thing like 
certainty, were it necessary to consult them in 
order to obiain information. There is a nume- 
rous party deeply interested in the return to the 
system of the small-note circulation ; their num- 
ber is considerable, and their influence in the 
country sufficient to give weight to their reasonings 
in favour of that desperate alternative. That party 
have succeeded in persuading others, that they are 
equally interested in adopting their own views, 
and joining in their clamour. We shall not enter 
here into any argument, tor the purpose of showing 
that what distress does exist is not likely to derive 
a radical cure from the surt of remedy they propose. 
That the country generally is gradually reeovering 
from the commercial crisis it has endured, is a fact 


which a reference to the authentic statements con. 
tained in our last report must place beyond all doubt, 
W hat distress remains is of an extent far less se- 
rious than it was a year ago. Ifthe progressive im- 
provement in our trade is incapable of producing 
all the relief that is wanted, some other remedy 
ought to be looked for than an increase of the pa- 
per currency, and a return to the simall-note cir- 
culation. This is the opinion entertained at pre- 
sent in the well-informed mercantile circles in the 
City, where the views and intentions of Ministers 
ou these all-engrossing questions are most cordial. 
ly approved. 

The East India free-trade has, of course, been 
also atopic of general conversation in the City 
since the formation of the parliamentary commit- 
tee. It would be hardly necessary to observe, that, 
with the exception of the comparative few who 
are interested in the preservation of the exclasive 
privileges enjoyed by them, the feeling among 
mercantile men is decidedly hostile to a renewal 
of the charter. But it is feared by many, from 
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the complexion of the committee formed by Mr. 
Peel, that Ministers will show themselves more 
favourable to the wishes of the East India mouno- 
polists than to those of the clamorous papiro- 
eracy. The most energetic measures should there- 
fore be adopted throughout the country, without 
loss of time, to defeat any sinister intentions on 
this most important subject. Some indication of 
the Ministerial views in regard to the preserva- 
tion of the East India monopoly is to be gathered 
from the following fact. Some time ayo, about 
ten chests of tea were imported into Liverpool 
from New York, by order of the Government, to 
serve as a test of comparison with the Company’s 
teas, These ten chests have remained unopened, 
and untoached, up to the 20th of February. This 
would, at all events, imply, that, with regard 
to the China trade, Ministers bave already made 
up their minds to leave the system as it now 
exists, It can only be by a unanimous ex- 
pression of fecling on the part of the great ma. 
jority of the nation, that their vadoubted right to 
an equal and unrestricted participation in those 
Commercial benefits, which have ull now been 
reserved only for a tew, can be made good. It is 
really amusing to hear and read the arguments of 
the monopolists in favour of exclusion. Accord- 
ing to them all, the trading interests with India 
must undergo tmiallible destruction if they cease 
to be directed by the fostering care of a few hands, 
So the Turkey merchants maintained before the 
Turkey trade was laid open; but it has happened, 
since that most judicious measure was recommend. 
ed by government, that the amount of this coun- 
try’s trade with Turkey has increased almost ten- 
fold!) That itis the right of every Englishman to 
participate in the trade of Colonies belonging to 
the British crown, no one, we should presume, 
will attempt to deny. If, then, the freedom of the 
trade with India had not other considerations in 
its favour, none could be brought forward of a 
more undoubted and urgent kind, 

The sales of British plantation Sugar have not 
been very considerable during the last month, nor 
has the supply on market been abundant, Buta 
good deal was expected to arrive during the last 
week of February. In other descriptions of sugar 
the transactions have also been limited, 

A steady business bas been doing in plantation 
Cotfee for the home trade at full prices. The lar- 
gest descriptions sold have been of the Jamaica 
growth. 

The Cotton market experienced some activity 
during the latter part of the month, in cousequence 
of a briskoess manifested by that of Liverpool, 
where the demand has been principally directed 
to Boweds of the new crop. This description has 
felt the benefit of an advance of Is, Sd. per Ib. in 
the prices, while those of Brazil and other kinds 
have rather declined. The sales have been to a 
considerable amount during the three first weeks 
in February, in London and Liverpool, and the 
arrivals equivalent. 

The Corn Market has been very tranquil, and 
the averaces have hanily varied. Those of wheat 
have remained steady at the preceding month's 
quotations, We lett the last week's average price 
at 57s. 2d; the aggregate six weeks, which rega- 
lates duty at 56s. Sd; and the consequent duty on 
foreiga wheat at 30s, Sd. Latterly the navigation 
having become completely clear, the arrivals of 
wheat and barley have been abun lant 
tent of 


A fair ex- 
business has been done. 
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We find it stated from Liverpool as a sign of 
great trade, that the receiver of Customs’ doties 
passed, on the 17th of February, not fewer than 
two hundred and forty entries for goods inwards, 
being the greatest number of any day passed by 
the same individual during forty-five years that he 
has been in the Custom-house of that City. Two 
days before, the export Excise surveyor cleared a 
greater quantity of excise debenture goods out. 
wards than was ever before cleared at Liver. 

From the provincial accounts on the state of 
trade, we gather that since the breaking up of the 
frost, there has generally been a marked improve 
ment. At Manchester power-loom fustians, which 
had saffered great depression, owing chiefly to an 
immeuse jocrease in the manufacture of them, 
have been greatly in request from about the mid- 
dle of February, and the market was in a short 
time almost cleared of them, Shirtings and print- 
ing cloths have also been in demand, as well as 
low descriptions of hand-woven calicoes, At 
Hudderstield the cloth trade has been very brisk, 
and the sales have reduced the stock considerably. 
There has been much demand for goods at Bolton, 
as well as for fustians, which have risen in price. 
The manufacturers of this latter place calculate on 
a tolerable spring trade, though no creat advance 
inthe prices was expected to take place. In 
some places an advance of wages to the weavers 
has been found necessary. This has been 
particularly the case at Burnley, Colne, Black- 
burne, Chorley, and Preston, where the ad 
vance has been from three-halfpence to threepence 
per piece, according to the quality of the work. 
Although the advance had not yet been allowed by 
all manutacturers, there was every probability that 
before the entire close of the month, the measure 
will have been universally adopted in that part of 
the country. The calico printers are said to be 
giving out to the engravers a much larger numbes 
of patterns than they did last season. 

On the 22d, the East India Company’s quarterly 
sale of raw Silk commenced at the India Honse. 
It was fully attended by the trade. The quantity 
of Bengal silks declared by the Company was 
2400 bales; of private trade silks, 700 bales of 
Bengal, and 1700 of privileged China were to be 
oifered. Although the silk trade has been dull for 
some time, it was expetied that prices equal to 
those of the last sale would be obtained. The 
quantity of goods now offered is the same as pre- 
viously. Several bales were withdrawn on the 
first day. 

The transactions in the English Stock Exchanre 
have been far less extensive than in the previous 
month ; bat they have been of an important cha- 
racter, inasmach as they have afforded evidence 
that the great scheme of the “* Hebrew Coalition” 
is not quite so easily attainable as that party and 
Others had once imagined, notwithstanding the 
means in their power, which seemed to ensure 
success. The said ** Hebrew Coalition” have, 
on another hand, been somewhat diverted from 
their plan of raising Consols to a par, by the new 
prospects opened to them by the last French loan ; 
and Consols, instead of retaining the high quota- 
tions to which they had been raised by the ex- 
treme exertions of their Hebraic supporters, have 
assumed a rather deckled tendency to a decline. 
Their price opened with the month at 92 and a quar 
ter, and continued rather wavering for several days. 
Tt went down occasionally as low as 91 five eighths, 
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which has been its lowest quotation up to the 
22d; but it hardly ever touched 93 for the account, 
Speculation and investments in Consols have not 
been important. As the non-reduction of the 
Four per Cents. is understood in the Money Mar- 
ket to have, at last, been determined upon by 
Government, the price of that Stock has begun to 
recover from the depression it bad suffered in 
consequence of the rumours respecting that mea- 
sure. Exchequer Bills have steadily kept up their 
high premium; and India Bonds, nothwithstand- 
ing the uncertainty which overhangs the fate of 
the Company, have risen in price. This cireum- 
stance is, of course, to be accounted for by the 
well-grounded expectation that no change in the 
political system of India is likely to compromise 
the interests of the fundholders. 

In the Foreign Stock Exchange there has been 
a great deal of activity, and considerable fluctua- 
tions. Greek Stock has been in much request in 
consequence of orders repeatedly received from 
Holland for purchases in it. The rumours respect- 
ing the nomination of Prince Leopold as Sove- 
reign of Greece have gained a consistency which 
has mainly contributed the demand for that Stock. 
Its price opened with the month at 35, and it will 
be observed by the list below that, on the 24th, it 
had reached 41 half. Brazilian and Portuguese 
Bonds have undergone frequent and great fluc- 
tuations. The price of the former, especially, has 
been particularly atlected by the different an- 
nouncements respecting the financial measures of 
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the Government, which have arrived from Rio de 
Janeiro in the course of the month. They opened 
on the Ist, at 70 half, and we left them at 69 
three-quarters, after having been frequently as low 
as 67. In the comparative closing prices of the 
list below, with those appended to our preceding 
report, there is litle else to notice, besides Russian 
and Danish Bonds, which are both at bigher quo. 
tations. 

Prices of Stocks on the 24th of Febroary:— 
Three per Cent. Consols for money and account, 
91 five-cighths,—Bank Stock, 219 and a half.—- 
New Four per Cent. 102 and quarter.—Four per 
Cent. 1826, 105 three-quarters.—Redaced Three- 
and-a-half per Cent. 100 and a quarter.—-Three 
per Cent. Reduced, 92 five-cighths.--Bank Long 
Annuities, 19 eleven-sixteenths.— India Stock, 241, 
—India Bonds, 80s. premiom.— Exchequer Bills, 
76s. premium.—Consols for 25th February, 92- 
O1 seven-eighths - 92-91 five-eighths. — Brazilian 
Bonds, Five per Cent, 69.—Buenos Ayres Bonds, 
Six per Cent. 30.—Columbian Bonds, 1824, Six 
per Cent. 22 three-quarters.— Danish Bonds, 1825, 
Three per Cent. 75.—Greek Bonds, 1825, Five per 
Cent. 41 and a half.— Mexican Bonds,Five perCent, 
23.—Ditto, 1825, Six per Cent, 26.— Portuguese 
Bonds, Five per Cent. 50 one-eighth.—Prussian 
Bonds, Five per Cent. 103 and a half.— Russian 
Ronds, 1822, Five per Cent, LL1.—Spanish Bonds, 
Five per Cent. 12 seven-ethths.—French Rentes, 
Five per Cent. 110.--Anglo-Mexican, 30-40-38 
three-quarters. 





BANKRUPTS. 


FROM JANUARY 15 TO FEBRUARY 12, 1830, INCLUSIVE. 


January 1s R.A. PEARCE, Trafalgar wharf, Monta- 
gue-close, Southwark, and Brewer-street, Pimlico, livery 
stable keever. P. WICKS, Pleasant-row, Holloway- 
road, Islington, cheesemonger. GT. ELGIE, Silver- 
street, wine merchant, W. THATCHER, Strutton- 
ground, Westminster, victualler. J. PAIN, Bentinck- 
street, St. James, dealer in beer. E. CLARKE and A. 
DEACON, Goswell-street, drapers. J.COPPOCK and 
©, CROSS, Gatter-lane, Cheapside, silk warehousemen- 
J. BIRKS, Rossington Grange, Doncaster, and of Lamb- 
coat Grange, Rotherham, Yorkshire, cattle salesman. 
J. GRAY, Vine-street, Lambeth, Surrey, coal merchant. 
J. MORGAN, late of Exeter, grocer, bat now of Wood- 
bury, Devonshire, grocer and farmer. J. BUDD, of 
the Box, Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, maltster and 
baker. W. ARMITAGE, late of Netherend in Denby, 
Vorkshire, fancy manufacturer. D. LODGE, now or 
late of Almondbury, Yorkshire, fancy manufacturer.  N. 
GASKELL, Wigan, Lancashire, tron master, G. 
MITCHELL, jun. Brighton, broker. 

January 19 J. H. TATTON, Parade-house, Thames- 
bank, Middlesex, coul merchant. J. JACOBS, Walton 
upon Thames, Surrey. auctioneer. S. 8. DAVIS, J. 5. 
DAVIS, and J. ROBINSON, late of Liverpool, merchants. 
J. MAYOR, Freckleton, and H. CROOK, Preston, Lanca- 
shire, corn merchants. H. CROOK, Preston, Lanca- 
shire. coach preprietor. J. MAYOR, Freckleton, H. 
MAYOR, Burscough, and H CROOK, Preston, Lanca- 

ire, core merchants. C. YATES, Stafford, banker. 
©. SPRIGG, Deretend, Birmingham, fire iron maker, 
J. LAMB, jun. Nottingham, tobacconist. T. WHITBY, 
Liverpool, miller. 8S. FOX, now or late of the Green- 
lanes, Stoke Newington. surgeon and apothecary, and pro- 
prietor of the Establishments for Insane Persons, aad also 
of Surrey-row, Blackfriars-road, drugyist- 8S. JACOB 
and J. JOSEPH, Guo-square, Houndsditch, farriers. G. 
WAGNER and W. CHAPMAN, Greek-street, Soho, dra- 
pers. J.MARSHIALL, Norwich, silk merchant. W. 
PEARSON, late of Roughberch, Penistone, coal dealer 
and tanner. H. DOWNING, Smethwick, Staffordshire, 
tronmaster. J. L. SHEPHERD, Castle-street, Holborn, 
linen draper. 

January 22 G.H. CAMP, late of Narrow street, Lime- 
house, victualler. M. WAKE, High-street, Wapping, 
chain and anchor smith J. HAMS, Edeard-street, 
Stepney, carrier and leather eeller. FE. NEWCOMB, 
Brentwood, Essex, cornchandier and baker. J.SMITH 


end J. HUTCHINSON, Liverpool, ship owners and mor- 
chants A. MOSMAN, Liverpool, merchant E. J. 
BRASHIER, Chancery-lane, boot and shoe maker. R. 
MORRIS, late of Regent-atreet, Piccadilly, auctioneer 
and planter. 


J. POTTER, Maidstone, Kent, grocer 


and cheesemonger. W. NEALE and R. HALE, Tooley- 
street, Southwark, druggists. W. LUCKETT, Blox- 
ham, Oxfordshire, dealer in cattle. J. BRETT, jan. 
Luton, Bedfordshire, dealer. J BRETT, sen. Luton, 
Bedfordshire, dealer. G. WESTON, Lane End, Stafford- 
shire, manufacturer of earthenwere. ©. BUXTON and 
R. BUXTON (deceased), Preston, Lancashire, corn deal- 
ers and coach proprietors. 

January 36. H. HOOPER. Maiden-lane, Wood-street, 
hosiers J. CURTIS, Oxford, plumber, UH. COOPER, 
Upper Clapton, paper manufacturer C. YOUNG, O-«- 
born-street, Brick-lane, Whitechapel, common brewer. 
J.M. SIMMONS, Lewes, linen draper. K. WINSON 
and W. WINSON, Leeds, linen drapers, J. HOLBEIN, 
Hroad-street, St. Johu’s, Horselydown, corn dealer. H. 
WATSON, Willingale Spain, Essex, cattle aalesman. J. 
HOBSON, Leadenhal!-street, wine merchant, J. TIP- 
PET, Bristol, ship builder. C. ARNOLD, Walcot, 
Somersetshire, bookseller. G. DIXON, Cockfield, Dur- 
ham, common brewer. T- STONE, Stafford, innkeeper. 
J. CARR, Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen manufacturer Ww. 
TURTON, Moseley Hall, Staffordshire, coal merchant. 
R. MAKIN, Liverpool, merchant. J.WHITPLOCK, 
Stranton New Mill, Durham, miller. J. DICKSON, 
Liverpool, merchant W. ROBINSON, jun, Liverpool, 
merchant. W. KEIGHLEY, Hristo!, woollen draper. 
W. ROTHWELL andS ROTHWELL, Bury, Lancashire, 
bleachers. W. SPENCER, Coventry, ribend manulac- 
turer. FE. PITWAY, Tewkesbury, butcher. T. 
NEALE, Exeter, haberdasher. 

Jauuary W. MILLER, Liverpool-street, Battle- 
bridge, builder. P. HARRIS, Newtown, Montcomery- 
shire, fannel merchant. J, JACKSON, Tavistock-street, 
Ceovent-garden, man’s mercer. M. CRAKE, Norton- 
street, St. Marylebone, builder. R. JONES, Sheerness, 
Kent, grocer. T. BRYSON, Jewin-street, Aldersyate- 
street, commission agent. A. JONES, Lower Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-square, chemist. A. WATSON, Can- 
nou-street, boarding house keeper. W M. MAXFIELD, 
Leeds. Yorkshire, silk mercer, J. STRATION, Mid- 
ford-place, Tottenham Court road, veneer cutter. w. 
P. M. CROFT, Qocce-cteet Pimlico, lodging house 
keeper. M.de PEDRORENA, Burton-crescent, mer- 
chant. W. BARTLETT and T. BARTLETT, Reading, 
canvass manofacturers. S GARRETT, Langley street, 
Long acre, currier. J. EVERITT, Doncaster, pamter. 
H. HALL, Liverpool, linen draper.  T. GRIFFITH, 
Liverpool, linen draper. + KNIBB, Liverpool, draper. 
G. BLOUNT, Liverpool, iron merchant, T- RIGG, 
Liverpool, butcher 0. V, HARVEY, Penzance, mercer. 
W. TONGUE, Birmingham, toymen. J. MOODY, 
Cockhill Farm, Wiltshire, auctioncer J. FOSTER, 
Derby, grocer. 
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February ®. BK. DUBBINS, Brighton, plamber and gla- 
rier C. H. DARBY, Cheapside, teiler end draper. 
J. P. BANNISTER, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 
stable keeper and job master. W. HAYWARD, Brain- 
tree, Essen. tailor. J. ABBOTT, Norwich, bookseller. 
J. ORMSBY and W. 8. MORGAN, of the Gores Colon- 
nade, Brighton, wine merchants. 5S. MARCH, late of 
Nottingham. perk, Mansfield-road, Notsingbam, but now 
ef Kennington, lace manufacturer. 5. PHELPS and 
T. BARCLAY, Fore-street, Limehouse, anchor and ship 
emiths, 5. BIRD, Leominster, vietualler. FE KING, 
Liverpool, clethier and jeweller. R. M. SHIELDS, 
Liverpool, grocer and flour dealer. J. M‘LEAN, Liver- 
pool, victualler J. HARLING, Chorley, Lancashire, 

rocer. J.G BEARD, Liverpeo!, brass founder Hi. 
ACKSON, jun. tiverpedt, r. J. DIXON, Lin- 
cole, draper. J. SWANNELL, Radwell, Felmersham, 
fordshire, farmer. T- MAYOR and J. MAYOR, 
Freckleton, Lancashire, general merchants. J. €. 
RIDOUT, Ashley-road, Bristol, dealer. 

February 5 J. CONE, Hornchurch, teltesonaen. w. 
HONE, Reading, tices stable keeper. FE. BENTLEY, 
Leierster, grocer. . DALE, Pickering, draper. G. 
STEDMAN, Watton, merchant. S. Smithson, Leeds, 

ocer. J. FISHER, Ipewich, miller. M. ELGIE, 

ercester, and Ledbury, Herefordshire, scrivener. I. 
and W. WALKER, Kuaresberouch, linen drapers. w. 
BROWN, Beeston, cloth manufacturer. - COOPER 
and T. READER, Dartford, brewers. R. RICHARDS, 
Redman's-row and Billingsgete-market, fishsaleeman. T. 
BURTON, Hillingdon, brick maker. T. COTTON, 
Neithrop, boat builder. J. THURSTON, Southampton 

ews, horse dealer. ‘ 

February 9 T. LEWIS, Garrett-lane, Wandsworth 
Surrey, boarding school master. J.u. PEMBERTO! 
and FE. L. WILLIAMS, St. John-street, West Smithfield, 
drapers. W. RILEY, of the Quadrant, Regent-street, 
and Pancres-place, Pancras, painter and glazier. w. 
ARCHER, now or late of Liigh-street, Southwark, cheese- 
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moneer. G. WILBRAHAM, Leadenhall street, gun 
manufecturer. H.J. WILKINSON, late of Leicester, 
rinterand publisher. TT. JOIINSTON and R. JOHN. 

TON, Herse-shoe Wharf, Upper Thames-street, coal 
merchants. RK. EVANS, Leamington Priors, Warwick- 
shire, wine and brandy merchant. w. ROBINSON, St. 
Helen's, Auckland, Durham, horse and cattle dealer. €. 
KING, Liverpool, clothier. J. WRIGHT, Mytholm 
Bridge, Huddersfield, dyer. J. FISHER, Portsea, Hants, 
mercer and drarer. 2. OGDEN, Rochdale. Lancashire, 
innkeeper. . R. GORST and R. BAXENDALE, L iver- 

1, coech and harness manufacturer. J. R. SMITH, 
ormerly of Stockport, Cheshire, manufacturer, but now 
or late of Bowe Hill, Temworth, Staffordshire, calico 

rinter, J. HALLWORTH, Manchester, grocer. J. 
POLLARD, Newcastle upon Tyne, merchant, R. 
BELT. Newcastle upon Iyne, merchant. GG. WILKIN- 
SON. Wem, Shropshire, schoo! master. J. WOODS, 
Bartle Quarter, Lancashire, maltster. 

February 12. F. HACKER, Gray’s-inn-lane, builder. 
J. W. WHITEHEAD, Pleasaut-row, Battle-bridge, linen 
draper. T. WISE, Coleshill-street, Hancver-square, 
vietaaller. H. RODD, Jermyn-street, Piceadilly, gene- 
ral dealer. J. SNOW, Worcester. scrivener J. RO- 
BINS, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, publisher. = (‘T. CREED 
and ‘T. KEEN, Fore-street. Cripplegate, haberdashers. 
J. MACKINTOSH, Jewia-street, sail-maker. 1, DIC K- 
SON, Cooper’s-row, Tower-bill, wine merchant. Ww. 
EDWARDs, Woodchester, Gloucester, baker. 2. 
EMERY, Vauxball-bridge-road, carpenter. L. HAGLY 
and J. HAGLY, Frome, silk throwsters. M. GOOLD, 
Swindon, Wilts, builder. DD. WILLIAMS, Brecen, 
shopkeeper. J. DEWAR and T. CARMICHAEL, Her- 
wick upon Tweed, corn merchants. FE. PIERCE, 
Tranmere, Cheshire, victualler. W. WARE, Exeter, 
timber merchant. H. PURNELL, Cardiff, linen draper. 
M. PASHLEY, Gainsburgh, Lincolughire, coal merchant. 
S. MOODY and R. MOODY, Romacy, Hants, glaziers. 
5. PECK, Liverpeol, merchant. 
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er pg . ae nana Winds. Atmospheric Variations. | Prevailing modifi 

Feb. Lunations. g . During} cation of Cloud, 

Mean Alt./ 0 bour|A-M. P.M. joh P.M. ob. 8PM. Night 

Thur. 21 33.5 29.290 | S.W.| S. | Cldy. | Clay. Clay. | Frost | Cirrostratus 
Fri, 22 34 20.27 | S.E.| S.E.| Sleet | Sleet} — | — — 
Sat. 23) 4b.50” P.M. | 32.5 57 | N.E.| N.E.| Snow] — | — | Moist} — 
San, 24) rm) 35 61] S.E,| S.E.| Fog | Fog} — | — _ 
Mon, 25 5 30.10 | N.E. | N.E.] Clear! Clear| — —_ — 
Tues. 26 32 20] E. E. | Fog | Cldy.] — | — —  Cumulostr. 
Wed. 27 34.5 29.79 | Var. | Var. | Snow] Fog | Fog _— = 
Thar, 26 34.5 86 | N.E. | N.E. | Sleet | Cldy.| Moist, — —  Cumulostr. 
Fri. 20 32.5 30.04 | — — | Moist} — Cliy. {Prost — 
Sat. 30] loh. 47°A.M.] 34 2.82) — —— |Snow| — | Rain | _— — 
Sun, 31 py) 19.5 — | — | — | — [Snow] Clay.) — — 
Mon, 1 20.5 80] N. N. | Cldy.| Cldy.} — | Snow) = — 
Tues, 2 17 .60 | N.E. | N.E. | Snow|Snow] — — | = 
Wed. 3 20 - ~~ — — — |Clear|Frost | — Cumulus 
Thur. 4 27 — —_ — | Chdy.| Cldy.| — — | Cirrostratus 
Fri, 5 ly 50]; — — |Clear| Clear] -—- | — |} Cym. Cirvostr. 
Sat. 6) 7h. 42° P.M. [| 21 45} N. — | Cldy.| Cidy.| Cldy.| — | Cirrostratus 
San. 7 O 35.5 20) 8S. Ss. — | Rain} Rain |} Moist} -- 
Mon, 8 41.5 15 | S.W.1S.W.| Rain | Clear] Clear! Rain —  Cumalns 
Tues. 9 40 30) — | — [M.Rn./ Rain | Cldy.! Frost — — Nimbns 
Wed. lo a4 63 |N.W.] N. | Clay. | Clear! Clear) — os Curoalus 
Thar, 11 37 95} — | N.W.) — | Cldy.| Clay.) Fair -- —_ 
Fri. 12 36 oF [(S.W.LS.W.) _ — | Frost —_— a 
Sat. 13 33 _ _ _ —_— _ -- — = 
Sun, 14 38.5 — Var. | Var. | Fog | Fog | Fog | Fair — 
Mon. 15| Ob. 28’ A.M. | 34 30.15 | S.E.] S.E.] — | — | -- — — Cumulus 
Tues. 16 ¢ 31.5 — — — os _— —— | Frost — 
Wed. 17 30.5 29.83 | N.W.IN.W.) — — {Clear} — — 
Thar. 18 42.5 bo} — — | Cidy.|Snow] — — — 
Fri. 19 30.5 5) — -= — | Cidy.} — a _ 
Sat. 20. 28 44) — — |Clear|Clear! — —_ — 
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Mean temperature of the month, 20.5. Mean atmospheric pressure, 20.57. 
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45°. Nights and mornings, for the greater part, frosty. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


House of Lords.—On the 12th, the order 
of the day for summoning their Lordships 
on Lord Holland’s motion, relative to the 
affairs of Greece, having been read, the No- 
ble Earl rose, and addressed the House in 
an able and eloquent speech, in the course 
of which he took a review of the conduct 
pursued by Ministers in respect to the line 
of policy adopted towards our foreign re- 
lations, and concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing resolution ; ** That no pacification 
or settlement of Greece will appear per- 
manently advantageous to the interests of 
England, or honourable to the British 
crown, which does not give to that country 
a territory sufficient for national defence 
either by land or sea, and does not establish 
there a Government with full powers to 
adapt its laws and institutions to the wants 
and wishes of the people, and to protect 
its subjects from all interference in their 
domestic concerns.”” The Karl of Aber- 
deen had hoped that the declaration con- 
tained in the speech from the throne, that 
measures were in progress for the final pa- 
cification of Greece, would have had the 
effect of repressing any premature discus- 
sion. He moved the previous question. 
The Duke of Wellington defended the 
conduct of Ministers, and asserted that it 
was not their fault that the Russian war 
was not sooner terminated, as everything 
in their power was attempted in the first 
place to prevent the rupture, and then to 
bring it toaspeedy and pacific issue. They 
repeated over and over their advice to the 
Ottoman Government to come to terms as 
soon as it could ; for he and his colleagues 
were never for a moment deceived as to 
the result. If any man thought other- 
wise, he could assure him he was much 
mistaken. He trusted that the noble Earl 
would withdraw his motion. The motion 
for the previous question was put and car- 
ried. — No business of importance came 
before the House until the 23d, when the 
Duke of Richmond presented a petition from 
certain farmers of Romney Marsh, praying 
an alteration in the Wool Duties.—On 
the 25th a Committee of the whole House 
was moved for by Earl Stanhope, to en- 
quire into the causes of the national dis- 
tress. It had been said that this disease 
of the body politic would work its own 
cure. He believed it: but it would be a 
radical cure—a cure such as would not be 
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the most agreeable to those who called 
that evil radical which, in its progress, 
shook to thé foundation, if not levelled te 
the dust, all the existing institutions of 
the country. It was also said that the 
country was in an advancing state. He 
concurred in this; but what was the state 
to which it was advancing? It appeared 
to him that it was rapidly advancing, ow- 
ing to this pressure of distress, to a na- 
tional bankruptey. He considered, more- 
over, that it was advancing to a general 
disorganization, and that at no distant pe- 
riod it would end in the total dissolution 
of the body politic. Such were his Lord- 
ship’s words. Lord Goderich opposed the 
motion, as not the proper mode for in- 
vestigating the subject. The Duke of 
Wellington admitted the depression among 
agriculturists, but he would be glad if the 
noble Lords whoegitated the question could 
point out aremedy. ‘The Marquis of Sa- 
lisbury insisted that distress was felt in 
every part, and by almost every class, par- 
ticularly the agricultural classes. With 
respect to a general enquiry at the bar of 
that House as to the state of the country, 
he thought it would do more harm than 
good. The Marquis of Lansdowne said, 
that let the House pursue what course 
it would, the country never would ar- 
rive at that state of solidity and prosperity 
which had been described in the speeches 
just quoted, until, by meliorating the con- 
dition of the lower orders, they made that 
which was now the rotten part of the 
State, its firm and solid basis, and produ- 
ced that increase of consumption which 
could only be effected by raising the lower 
orders to a different and better condition 
than they were now in. Lord King mov- 
ed an Amendment, substituting a select 
Committee instead of a Committee of the 
whole House. The Marquis of Bute was 
of opinion, that there were not sufficient 
grounds for inquiry ; and stated, on his 
own actual knowledge, that the distress 
was only partial. Lord Wharncliffe 
would vote against the original motion 
and the Amendment, because he expected 
no relief from the means proposed to be 
adopted. The Earl of Darnley contended 
that the distress was not so great as had 
been supposed by some; and expressed 
his conviction that we were arrived at the 
lowest point of depression, and that both 
. 
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in agricultural and manufacturing affairs, 
we might even now see cause for sanguine 
hopes of a return to a better state. The 
House then divided on the original mo- 
tion :—Content, present, 15, proxies, 10 ; 
total, 25. Not content, present, 67, 
proxies, 51; total 118—majority against 
the motion, 93.—On the 26th, the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells presented a petition 
from the inhabitants of Frome-Selwood, 
praying relief in their present unexampled 
state of distress. Earl Stanhope moved 
for an account of the quantity of corn im- 
ported into this country since July 15,1828, 
with the prices.—March 1, the Duke of 
Richmond presented several petitions pray- 
ing for the repeal of the duties on malt 
and beer. On the motion of the Duke of 
Richmond, his Grace's notice of a motion 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to take into consideration the internal 
state of the country, was discharged from 
the journals, and inserted for ‘Thursday 
the Llth.—On the 2d and 3d there was 
nothing of importance before the House. 
—On the 4th, Earl Bathurst moved, that 
the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into East India affairs, do, from time 
to time, report their proceedings to the 
House. The Duke of Grafton presented 
a petition from the owners and occupiers 
of land in the county of Suffolk, on the 
distressed state of the agricultural interest. 
Lord Calthorpe said that every part of the 
empire was suffering from distress. He 
trusted that no impediment would be 
thrown in the way of a full investigation 
into the distresses of the people by the 
Government. The Duke of Wellington 
said, ‘* My Lords, I beg to assure the Noble 
Lord, and the House will, I think, accerd 
with what I say, that his Majesty's Go- 
vernment are disposed to afford every in- 
formation in their power on the subject 
alluded to, and that they are disposed to 
afford relief, the estimates which have 
been brought forward in another place 
testify. My Lords, with respect to dimi- 
nishing the expenditure, all that I can 
say on the subject is, that every thing 
which his Majesty's Ministers could do to 
reduce the expenses, consistently with the 
safety and honour of the country, has 
been done. No expenses exist, my Lords, 
that are not absolutely necessary for main- 
taining the interest and honour of the 
country, extended as those interests are to 
all parts of the globe. Although it is per- 
fectly true that this is an island, and only 
forms a very small portion of the globe, 
vet the interests of the country extend to 
all parts of the world, and must be main- 
tained at the expense of the country. 
There are only 12,000,000. of expendi- 
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ture susceptible of reduction, and within 
the last two years, 2,000,000/. on this par- 
ticular part of the expenditure, have been 
actually saved. There are other parts of 
the expenditure which cannot be touched, 
With respect to the military force, every 
thing to diminish it has been accomplish. 
ed. The number of troops was lower than 
it was in the year 1792, if their Lordships 
took into consideration the additional Co- 
lonies now belonging to the mother-coun- 
try. The military establishment was 
lower now than at that period, taking the 
facts to which I have alluded into con- 
sideration, Your Lordships will not fail 
to bear in mind the conquests that have 
been made since the year 1792, and the 
necessity of having large bodies of men in 
the Colonies thus conquered. There are 
some parts of the world—some very im- 
portant stations, necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the interests of this country— 
which have been added since that period : 
for instance, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Mauritius, Ceylon : in all these places we 
had no stations in 1792. Then, again, in 
the Mediterranean, there was Malta added, 
and the Ionian Islands. All these stations, 
my Lords, require a considerable military 
force. These Colonies cannot be main- 
tained without expense. The Naval Estab- 
blishment (as the Noble Duke was under- 
stood to say) was at present higher; but 
there had been a necessity of employing 
additional force in different parts of the 
world. Their Lordships, he was per- 
suaded, could not desire the stations to 
be abandoned, they would consider that 
every diminution of expenditure had 
been resorted te, consistently with the 
true interests of the country. —On the 
8th, on the motion of the Earl Stan- 
hope. the notice of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s motion upon the distress of the 
country was postponed.—On the 9th, the 
Ellenborough Divorce Bill was read a se- 
cond time. ‘The Earl of Carnarvon pre- 
sented a petition from several parishes in 
the county of Hants, complaining of pub- 
lic distress.—On the 10th, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s Divorce Bill passed through aCom- 
mittee. Several petitions were presented 
for the repeal of the East India Company’s 
monopoly, from the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufactures of Edinburgh. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne presented’ a peti- 
tion, signed by all the respectable inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool, in favour of the Eman- 
cipation of the Jews. —On the llth, seve- 
ral petitions were presented against the 
renewal of the Charter to the East India 
Company. In answer to some questions 
put by Lord Holland, the Earl of Aber- 
deen said that negotiations, in which Eng- 
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land was acting in concert with France, 
were still pending with Portugal. It was 
at present impossible to afford more infor- 
mation on this subject. When the proper 
time arrived, the Noble Lord would find 
that there had been good reasons for with- 
holding it. The existing negotiation was 
a continuation of the former one. Spain 
was not a party to it, but Austria was.— 
On the 12th, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
presented a petition from the merchants 
of London against the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter. —On the Lith, 
petitions were presented from Cambridge- 
shire, Ely, Bewdley Gloucestershire, King- 
ston-upon Hull, Worcestershire, and the 
County of Ross in Scotland, severally pray- 
ing for reduction of taxation.—On the 
16th, the Exchequer Bills’ Bill and the 
Transfer in Aids Bill were passed. Seve- 
ral petitions were presented praying for 
some milder punishment than death for 
the crime of forgery; and for opening the 
trade to the East Indies and China. Earl 
Radnor presented a petition from the mer- 
chants, traders, manufacturers, ship own- 
ers, and others, of the City of London, 
which had been voted at a very numerous 
meeting held at the Mansion House. The 
petitioners stated that the pressure of tax- 
ation was made more grievous by the 
change which had taken place in the cur- 
rency, and by the Corn Laws, which ope- 
rated as a tax upon bread. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe presented a petition from the manu- 
facturers, dyers, and dressers of Norwich, 
praying to be relieved from the duty on 
sea-borne coal, The Earl of Glengall pre- 
sented a petition from a parish in Tippe- 
rary against the introduction of the Poor 
Laws in Ireland. ‘This gave rise to a con- 
siderable discussion, in which the Earl of 
Darnley questioned the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as to whether his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had any plan in coatemplation rela- 
tive to the introduction of the Poor Laws 
into Ireland. The Noble Duke replied in 
the negative ; but added, that measures were 
in progress in Ireland for affording relief 
to the sick and aged, providing for natural 
children, and giving employment to the 
poor.—QOn the 17th, on the motion of the 
Earl of Rosebery, an account of the rate of 
duty paid on the importation of the several 
descriptions of foreign grain from July 5, 
1828, to January 5, 1830, was ordered. 
Several petitions were presented against 
the system of paying wages of labour in 
goods. Lord Ellenborough’s Divorce Bill 
was passed. 

House of Commons, Feb. 11.—Mr. N. 
Calvert moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to prevent bribery and corruption in the 
borough of East Retford, by extending 
the right of voting to the Hundred of 
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Bassetlaw. Mr. Tennyson, on the con- 
trary, moved that the right of returning 
representatives should be transferred to 
Birmingham. Mr. Marshall seconded the 
motion. Mr, Batley thought it was con- 
trary to the principle of the constitution 
that such towns as Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Sheffield, should not be properly re. 
presented, Mr. Huskisson called upon the 
House to transfer the franchise of East 
Retford to Birmingham, and by doing so 
to check the growth of abstract principles 
of Reform throughout the country. This 
was an increasing evil; and rather than 
lend himself to it, he would fall back upon 
another, but still a defensive position of 
security, against the wild and dangerous 
principles now prevalent. The events of 
late years ought to have taught our states- 
men practical wisdom. He rejoiced in the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
He rejoiced in Catholic Emancipation. 
He rejoiced in the adoption of Whig prin- 
ciples by the Government. He rejoiced in 
the nomination of the present Attorney- 
General and of the Chief-Baron of Scot- 
land. From these symptoms, he had hoped 
that Government might have been induced 
to abandon their original intention, and 
to transfer the elective franchises of such 
places as East Retford to Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, or Leeds. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would oppose the first steps 
to theoretical innovations. Mr. C, Grant 
defended the sentiments which had been 
expressed by Mr. Huskisson. Mr. Peel 
declared the speech of Mr. Huskisson to 
he unworthy of his talents and attain- 
ments. Large towns were always ade- 
quately represented, The county of Not- 
tingham returned only eight members— 
why should the number be lessened in or- 
der to give two to Birmingham? The di- 
vision was—for Bassetlaw, 126; for Bir- 
mingham, 99; majority, 27.— On the 
12th, the Chancellor ot the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for receiving 
the report of the Committe of Supply. 
Sir G. Graham moved,** That whereas, in 
conseqvence of the 47th Geo. III. where! y 
a restriction had been placed apon cash 
payments by the Bank of England, large 
augmentations had been made from time 
to time to salaries and payments on ac- 
count of civil and military services to the 
country, in consideration of the diminish- 
ed value of money; and whereas the «!- 
leged reason for this increase is now re- 
moved by the operation of 59th Geo, III. 
which has restored a metallic standard of 
value ; it is expedient, in order to relieve 
the people from the great burden of taxa- 
tion, that all augmentations should be re- 
vised, and that all reductions should be 
enforced, which could be effected without 
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the violation of existing engagements, and 
without detriment to the public service.” 
Mr Dawson said he should move, in the 
event of his Hon. Friend’s motion being 
negatived, the resolutions, to which he in- 
vited the concurrence of the House,-- 
* That whereas his Majesty was gracious- 
ly pleased to assure the Llouse, on the 
27th June, 121, that his Majesty would 
cause an enquiry to be made into all the 
de spartinents of the civil Government, 
with the view of reducing the number of 
persons employed in the various offices, 
and the amount of salaries paid — Resolved, 
That an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, that his Majesty might be 
graciously pleased to lay before the House 
an account of the progress which had been 
made in such enquiry, and of the measures 
that had been taken in consequence. Also, 
that it was the opinion of that House, that, 
in every establishment of the state, every 
saving ought to be made consistently with 
the due performance of the public service, 
and without the violation of existing en- 
gayements.”” Mr. Croker 


bore testimony 
to the reduction etfected. 


Mr. Spring Rice 
said the resolutions were vague, but he 
hoped they would be borne in mind in 
voting the estimates. Sir George War- 
render trusted no attempt would be re- 
newed to increase the salaries in Seotland. 
Mr. O Connell urged the distress in Ire- 
land. Lord Morpeth would support such 
motions, come they from Greek or Trojan. 
Mr. Hume, Sir J. Wrottesley, Mr. Dun- 
combe, and Mr. M. A. Taylor, gave the 
motion their support. The motion was 
withdrawn, after some debate, and the re- 
port agreed to. --On the loth, the House 
went into a Committee of Supply. Mr. 
Hume said that the estimates of last year 
were npwards of one million greater than 
the estimate of 18:7. if proper redue- 
tions had been made during the first year 
of peace, the amount of debt might have 
been reduced eight or nine ‘millions. 
Since the peace, 896,000,0001. had been 
extracted from the people. From 1817 to 
1828 inclusive, the net money received was 
700,000 0002, of which, 56,000,000/. was 
received last year. During the fifteen 
ces of peace, the sum devoted to estab- 
ishments was 316,500,000/. The expen- 
diture of 1829 was greater than that of 
1828 by 300.0001. in his opinion, if they 
expected this country te go on under the 
changed circumstances of the present pe- 
riod, they must approximate as nearly as 
possible to the standard of 1792. The pre. 
sent taxation was upwards of 56,000,0002. ; 
in 1792, it was only 16,000,000. In the 
latter year, the w hole cast of the civil and 
military Government, on an average of 
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three years, was not more than 5,300,0001.; 

the same items of expenditure now amount- 
ed toa sum exceeding 24,000,0001. The 
Hon. Member then read his motion, which 
was—* That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, recommending the 
repeal or modification of all taxes in our 
civil, military, and naval establishments, 
as a means of affording immediate and ef- 
fectual relief to the country."* The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not hunt 
the Hon. Member through all his details, 
but would very succinctly lay before the 
House the reasons why it should not ac- 
cede to his proposition. He agreed that 
it was advisable to repeal taxation to the 
greatest extent, but that such a repeal 
should take place forthwith was impossi- 
ble. Sir F. Burdett thought, that though 
the alteration in the currency was not the 
sole cause of the distress, it formed nine 
out of ten parts of it. No one but the 
Hon. Member for Aberdeen appeared to 
think that a reduction of taxation to the 
amount of 9,000,000. was practicable ; and 
if it were, it would go but a little way in 
relieving the distresses of the country. 
Mr. Peel said the doctrines laid down re- 
specting the currency by Sir F. Burdett 
appeared to him uninte ‘lligible. He could 
not see how a contraction of the currency 
could make a difference of ten times the 
nominal amount. ‘To alter the state of 
the currency would have the most calami- 
tous effect. It would alter all the engage- 
ments which had been made on the faith 
of Parliament, that it would not again 
tamper with the currency, and would un- 
settle all the agreements, as far, at least, 
as regards property, which had been made 
for the last ten years. With regard to 
the resolution of the Hon, Member for 
Aberdeen, if it meant that the House 
should reduce all unnecessary taxation, it 
pronounced a truism ; but, if it went far- 
ther, and attacked taxation altogether, 
and that the Sinking Fund should be abo- 
lished, then it was fit that the House 


should take a little more time for delibe- 


ration, Mr. Hume replied very briefly. 
He complained that the Right Hon. Se- 
cretary (Mr. Peel) had not treated his 
proposition fairly, as the Sinking Fund was 
not mentioned. He called on the House 
to do its duty, as he had performed bis. 
‘Lhe House then divided, and the numbers 
were—For the Amendment, 69 ; against 
it, 184: majority, 115.—On the 16th the 
army estimates were brought up, and a 
petition was presentedagainst the mor spoly 
of the East India Company, from Leeds. 
—On the 17th Mr. Peel obtained leave to 
bring in a bill * to abolish all fees payable 
by persons on their acquittal or discharge 
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from any criminal charge.”” The House then 
went into a Committee of Supply, and the 
following resolutions were agreed to with- 
out discussion :—-That a sum not exceed- 
ing 2,500,000/. be granted to his Majesty 
to discharge the like amount of supplies 
granted in the years 1823, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 93;— 
A sum not exceeding 25,438,8001. to pay 
off and discharge Exchequer Bills issued 
in 1829 and 1830;—A sum not exceeding 
168,800/. to pay off Exchequer Bills issued 
on account of advances for carrying on 
public works end building new churches. 
—On the 18th Feb. no business came be- 
fore the House, but on the 19th the House 
went into a Committee of Supply, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
upon a statement of the reductions con- 
templated in the expenditure for the pre- 
sent year. He stated, thatin the esti- 
mates of last year, savings had been ef- 
fected to the amount of 200,0002, as com- 
pared with those of the preceding year, 
and the preceding year showed reductions 
of 500,0001. from those of 1827. ‘Thus, 
in the last two years, retrenchment in the 
charges of the public service had been car- 
ried tothe extent of lessening the burdens 
of the country by the sum of 700,000/. 
In the second place, the House should 
bear in mind, that though the general ex- 
penditure of the nation was great, that 
portion of the supplies over which Parlia- 
ment possessed an unrestricted power, and 
eould, consistently with good faith and 
national honour, pare down or modify at 
pleasure, was less considerable than some 
extravagant projects of reform would lead 
the country to believe. The whole of the 
supplies of last year, including the charge 
for the army, navy, and miscellaneous 
services, amounted in round numbers to 
the sum of 17,600,000. ; but nearly 
5,000,000. of this expenditure constituted 
a payment for services already rendered to 
the State, or was, in fact, the discharge of 
a debt already contracted, for which the 
national faith was pledged, and which 
could not be reduced without a violation 
of every principle of honour. The amount, 
therefore, which remained to be disposed 
of or reduced by Parliament, and which 
was destined to maintain all our establish- 
ments, did not much exceed 12,000,000/. 
Having made these preliminary observa- 
tions, the Right Hon. Gentleman entered 
into the detail of his proposed reductions, 
the amount of which exceeded 1,030,000. 
In the army expenditure, the reductions 
amounted to 213,000/.; in the army ex- 
traordinaries to 150,0001. ; in the Militia 
to 64,0001. ; and in the Commissariat to 
25,000/.—thus making a saving in the 
military branch of our establishments to 
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the amount of 453,146/. The next 
branches of the estimates which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman brought under the re- 
view of the House as a subject of retrench- 
ment, were the ordnance and navy. In 
the latter, a saving of 273,000/. had been 
effected ; in the former, only 29,0001. 
The reason which he assigned for the 
very diminutive reduction which appeared 
on the face of the ordnance estimates, was 
the previous severe scrutiny and search. 
ing spirit of retrenchment which had been 
exercised in that department. The last 
item of saving is that which has taken 
place in the miscellaneous estimates, 
amounting to 276,000/. As auxiliary to 
the effect of these enumerated reductions 
in the alleviation of the public burdens, 
he added the saving which had been ef- 
fected by reducing the interest on Ex- 
chequer Bills, amounting to 180,000/. and 
50,0001. which would result from reduc- 
tions in the Treasury department. The 
whole advantage to the public thus re- 
sulting from measures of economy and re- 
duction of interest would be 1,261,0001. 
The Right Hon. Gent. concluded by say- 
ing, that if there were any Gentlemen pre- 
sent who concurred with the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, in thinking that a re- 
duction to the amount of 8,000,000/. or 
9,000,0001. might be effected, such gen- 
tlemen, of course, would receive the state- 
ment he had made with disappointment 
and regret. Mr. Hume stated, that in 
1822 the expenditure of the country was 
16,000,000/. and that in 1829 it was 
17,600,000/. and contended that the re- 
ductions should be still greater. Sir 
Henry Hardinge then moved that 88.848 
men be kept up for the service of the cur- 
rent year, independently of those voted 
for the East India Company. Colonel 
Davies moved that the estimates be con- 
sidered that day three months. The 
House divided, 93 for, and 225 against 
the amendment.—On the 22d, the House 
went again into a Committee of Supply, 
and the different sums were voted, after 
considerable opposition.—On the 23d va- 
rious petitions were presented, on which 
a desultory conversation arose. The 
House divided on the East Retford Bill, 
on transferring the franchise to Birming- 
ham, 140 for, and 188 against the motion. 
—QOn the 24th and 25th no debate took 
place. —On the 26th, various petitions 
were presented, and the House divided on 
the grant for the Military College, on a 
reduction proposed by Mr. Hume, 85 for, 
and 17 against.— March 1, petitions were 
presented from certain wool-growers, pray- 
ing relief ; also from certain malt dealers 
and land-owners with a similar prayer. 
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Various grants were made in a Committee 
of Supply.—On the 2d, Sir C. Wetherell, 
after some preliminary debate on the 
budget, moved for documents connected 
with the late trials for libel. The motion 
was agreed to.—On the 3d, no business of 
moment came before the House.—On the 
4th, Sir J. Newport brought forward his 
motion on the state of the Established 
Chureh in Ireland, and concluded by 
moving an Address to his Majesty to ap- 
point a Commission, selected from the 
Privy Council of Ireland, to watch over 
its future interests. Lord F. L. Gower 
moved an amendment, that an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, for 
the appointment of a Commission, to pro- 
ceed, with as little delay as possible, to en- 
quire into the state of the several parochial 
benefices in Lreland, and ascertain the ex- 
tent of their unions, and how far such 
were constituted, as well as the fitness and 
propriety of dissolving any of them at such 


FOREIGN 


The Speech of the French King, on 
gpening the Chambers, has been met in 
the Chamber of Peers by an address can- 
tiously worded, and carried without oppo- 
sition. Viscount Chateaubriand could not, 
consistently with the sentiments he had 
expressed upon some of the topics men- 
tioned in his Majesty’s Speech, give the 
Address his support by voting in its fa. 
vour, though at the same time he agreed 
with the tenour of it. Mr. Royer Collard 
has been elevated to the Presidency of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Chamber of 
Deputies have carried an Address to the 
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The Family Classical Library, V ols. I. 
Il. and TIL. : containing De mosthenes, 
Sallust, and OE s Anabasis. 


The basiness of life, and the force of circum- 
stances, oftea prevent men from keeping up their 
youthful acquaintance with the authors of olden 
time. In some cases this will be found to be trae, 
even when a looag and successful course of acade- 
mical studet has given the student that extensive 
and critical knowledve of the languages of Greece 
and of Rome, which enables him not only to an 
derstand, bur to relish those inestimable stores of 
poetry and eloquence with which those languages 
abound ; bat almost invariably is this true of the 
multitades who have been called in early youth to 
mercantile or agricultural pursuits; or to the be- 
Witching dissipations, and all-eugrossing duties of 
the army and mavy. 

How constantly does it occur that men, who, in 
every thing connected with their own profession, 
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future period as vacancies arose. The 
amendment, after a lengthened debate, 
was carried, the original motion having 
been withdrawn.—On the 5th, the East 
Retford Bill was read, not without con 
siderable opposition as to transferring the 
elective franchise to Birmingham, the 
House divided, 119 for, and 152 against. 
—On the 8th, after various desultory 
business, the House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and the Bombay Juris- 
diction debate was resumed.—QOn the 9th, 
the Report of the supplies was brought up, 
and Mr. Gordon moved that the half-pay 
regulations respecting those who held 
civil situations should also extend to full- 
pay officers, The House divided, 41 for, 
and 60 against the amendment of Mr, 
Gordon. Mr. W. Horton then moved for 
a Committee of the whole House to con- 
sider the state of the poor. After consi- 
derable debate the motion was withdrawn, 


STATES. 


King by a majority of 221 to 181, hostile 
to the administration of Prince Polignac, 
The Committee appointed to prepare it met 
with closed doors ; so serious was the di- 
vision of opinion on the wording of a do- 
cument, which on ordinary occasions is 
little more than a form. As soon as it 
was presented to the King, and his reply, 
which was tenacious of his privileges, was 
announced, adecree appeared for the dis- 
solution of the Chambers. he new elec- 
tions, it is probable, will return deputies 
still more hostile to the existing mi- 
nistry. 


NOTICES 


(dlisplay a larzeness of min!, and an acuteness of 
intellect, which ensure respect——who in their ac- 
quaintance with the literature of their own conr.- 
try, exhibit a very praiseworthy proficiency, 
have yet no knowledge of those masterly strains 
of reasoning—of those unrivalled bursts of elo- 
quence —those exquisite pictures of men and man- 
ners, with which the historians, the orators, the 
philosophers, and poets of Greece and Rome 
abound, To supply this want,—to remedy this 
inconvenience, translations come indeed to our 
aid; but then translations are in the first place 
either too bulky or too expensive; or should nei- 
ther of these circumstances stand in the way of 
their usefulness and their diffusion,—still the doubt 
as to the merits of any one translator, where many 
have undertaken the same task, or the trouble and 
difficulty of collecting materials widely scattered, 
operate more extensively than would be readily 
imagined, in keeping translations out of sight. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, we hail with great 
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satisfaction the plan of Mr. Valpy. It is a very 
happy idea, and seems to be in a progress of very 
felicitous execution, It meets the wants and ob- 
viates the difficulties of the reading public. It 
presents them with excellent translations, which 
exhibit at once the resources of our own language, 
and much of the truth and spirit of the original 
authors; and it does this under a form the most 
conunodious, and for a price which places the 
work within the reach of every one. 

We cannot quit the subject of utility in 
works of this nature without adverting to the ele- 
vation of sentiment, the enlargement of ander- 
standing, aim! the correctness of taste and judg- 
ment which an acquaintance with such writers is 
especially calculated to produce. These advantages 
may and will be secured, notwithstanmling those 
drawbacks and disadvantages under which transla- 
tions must necessarily labour. The volumes before 
us will, therefore, we presume, be, as they de 
serve to be, great favorites with those who have 
the direction of the studies of youth, 

Nor are these advantages confined to one sex 
only, they apply at least equally to the case of the 
other. Much of the happiness of domestic life, 
and almost all that distinguishes a civilized from a 
barbarous people, depend upon the cultivation of 
the minds of women. Their influence over man is 
exactly proportioned to the expansion of their in- 
tellect; and the character and dignity of a nation 
might be pretty correctly ascertained by any one 
who had a competent knowledge of the attain- 
ments and condition of the women. These, we 
imagine, are truths that cannot be contravened, 
inasmuch as they are fully borne ont by the expe- 
rience, and proclaimed by the voice of both ancient 
and modern times. The question, then, is not 
whether women should be highly educated or not, 
Whether the mental appetite should be gratified or 
starved, but it is a question as to the kind of pabu 
dum which shall be supplied ; and no one who 
knows any thing of the rich and abundant harvests 
of antiquity will be long in doubt as to the fitness 
of resorting to their granaries, in preference to 
those more modern storehouses, where the quan- 
tity of the material seems to be exactly propor- 
tioned to the baduess of its quality. The ancients 
are our masters in every subject where originality 
of thinking, brilliancy in imagining, or pathos in 
executing, are demanded. 

We cannot conclude this article without neti- 
cing the very praiseworthy manner in which the 
short biographical memoirs which are prefixed to 
each translation are executed, They add machto 
the interest, as well as to the usefulness of the 
work, and very much assist the reader in forming 
correct opinions of the manners and feelings of the 
actors in those important scenes which occupy his 
atiention, To this same end serve also the jndi- 
cious notes— which are very liberally appended to 
the text—and which, together with the memoirs, 
Seem to supply all that is necessary to illustrating 
or eXjtuuiog the author, And here we take 
our leas of this interesting work. After what we 
have said it can be scarcely requisite to add that 
we heartily wish it the wide success which it de- 
serves. We therefore refer our readers to a pe- 
rusal of its contents, in perfect confidence that 
their personal acquaintance with its merits will 
fully bear us out in the views which we entertain 
respecting it, and leave them satisfied with the 
fustice of Our recommendation, 
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Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, The 
second volume. 


A long life—love of conviviality—some humour 
and versatility —together with his father’s nume-. 
rous connexions, and a profession which brought 
him in contact with actors and amateurs, and many 
of the dashing sprigs of nobility—these advantages 
have enabled Angelo to collect a variety of anec- 
dotes of very strange persons, The second volume 
is precisely of the same character with the first, 
and will well amuse an idle hour. We quote a 
specimen or two— 

« Weltjé, the Prince’s cook at Carlton Honse, 
was renowned for his eccentricities, and the capital 
feeds he gave his friends at his own house. He 
was a blunt man, with mighty little ‘ respect for 
persons.’ Alderman Newnham was one day dining 
at Carlton Honse, when the Prince said,‘ Newn- 
ham, don't you think there is a strange taste in 
the soup ’—* It appears so to me, your Highness.’ 
‘ Send tor Weltje.2 When Weltjc made his ap- 
pearance, the Prince observed, that the soup had a 
strange taste. .Weltje called to one of the pages-—— 
* Give me de spoone,’ and putting it in the tureen, 
atter tasting it several times, said, ‘ Boh, boh, tish 
very goote,’ and immediately left the room, leav- 
ing the spoon on the table. 

At Welt}é’s own honse, after a splendid feast, 
and when all seemed over, came on a boar’s head, 
of which he insisted on every person’s partaking, 
exclaiming, while mixing ap an elaborate sance 
piquante—* Ry Gode, I vil) make you all hungry 
again; two heads gomed to dis gontry, vou for 
me, to’er for de Queen, dat de Prince of Brons 
vick sent.” To it the whole party went, as if ap- 
petite grew by what it fed on. It was a mast jo 
vial day—wines and fruits in abnndance and all 
variety— comic songs from Munden, and Banti 
kissiny him in ecstacy, &c. which Angelo concludes 
with calling the ‘ feast of reason and the flow oi 
soul.’ 

Delpini, of comic memory, was a good deal 
employed at the Carlton House fétes. The Prince, 
it seems, on one occasion did not patronize Del- 
pini’s benefit, and the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, he addressed the Prince, sans cere 
monie— Mistare Prance, you no come to my be 
nefice, by Cor, me go to your papa’s banche.’ 

Old Grimaldi lodged in Holborn at the time of 
the riots in 1780. The mob passing, and hearing 
Grimalti’s name, and supposing him to be a papist, 
raised the cry of no popery, and were proceeding 
to violence, when Grimaldi, putting bis head ont 
of the window, and making his comical grimaces, 
cried out—“ Genteelmen, in dis hose dere be no 
religion at all!’ The mob were delighted, gave 
him three cheers, and left him undisturbed. 

Old Slavghter’s coffee house was Angelo’s usnal 
resort to read the papers. ‘ I once sat,” he says, 
“near Sir William Chere, who had a very long 
nose, and was playing at backgammon with old 
General Brown; during this time, Sir William, 
who wis a snoff-taker, was continnally asing his 
snuff box, seldom making the application necessary 
to keep pace with his indalgence. Observing him 
leaning continually over the table, an! being at the 
same time ina very bad hamonur with the game, 
the General said, ¢ SirWilliam, blow your nose.”— 
* Blow it yourself, ’tis as near you as me.’ 

Angelo records one of Theodore® Hook's best, 
‘Being fond of the arts, and particularly of Carica 
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tures, [ had by mea great number of Rowlanison’s, 
to one of which I was puzzled to give a name. 
The subject was an old man at breakfast, seated 
near the fire, his gouty leg on a stool, and the ket- 
tle boiling over; the water is fading on his leg, 
and be is ringing the bell. The room-door is open 
behind him, and a black servant is kissing the 
maid, who is bringing in the toast. I requested 
Theodore Hook to write a title to it, and be put, 
* chatan @ son gout’"’ 


The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S. 
Author of the “‘ Topography of Leeds.” 
By the Rev. J. Hunter, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
vo. 


Thoresby’s Diary has now issued from the press, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hunter, and the 
Correspondence will, we believe, very speedily fol- 
low. Strictly personal as it is, and considered as 
the record of a man of reputation, zealous in his 
particular department, and connected with many of 
the men of letiers of his day —as the register of his 
studies, his feelings, his self censures, his visits, 
his correspondence, his literary friends, this Diary 
becomes an object of liberal curiosity; while the 
simplicity and evident integrity of the man can 
searcely fail to conciliate the reader's regards. It 
was never intended for publication, but, as he 
himeelf on some occasion states, “ for his own di- 
rection and reproof.” 

Thoresby was a native of Leeds, the son of a 
cloth-factor, liberal!y educated, and brought up to 
his father’s profession. In the year 1679, then 
twenty years of age, the business fell into his hands 
by the death of his father, which, as the source of 
his income, be pursued, but with little or no sue 
cess, At the end of five and.twenty years, he re- 
tired upon a slender pittance, and devoted the rest 
of his days wholly to the studies to which he had 
always been attached, and which attachment was 
probably the chief source of his mercantile failures, 
The fruit of bis leisure was the “ Ducatus Leodi- 
ensis,”” the Topography of the town and neighbour 
hoad of Leeds; the result of an unwearied serutiny, 
which left, literally, no stone unturned to illustrate 
the antiquities and history of his native place. To 
this work was appended the Catalocne—or more 
correctly, perhaps, the Ducatus to the Catalogue— 
of his own “ curiosities,’ coins and relics—a most 
miscellaneous collection; every thing and any 
thing, old, or foreign, or unique, or rare, had 
charms for him; and the gathering and exhibiting 
served as occupation and amusement to the end of 
life. His museum, and some papers on antiqua- 
rian points read before the Royal Society, intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of literary men; 
and his profound veneration for ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, manifested especially by his * Vicaria Leodi- 
ensis,”” led naturally to intercourse with bishops, 
deans, and prebendaries. Though brought up in 
all the rigid exclusiveness of the Noncontormisis, 
about the middle of lite he abandoned his party, 
and was formally alimitted into the bosom of the 
Episcopalians ; which was obviously a source of 
great comfort to him, numbering as he did half 
the bishops among his personal friends. Before 
his conformity, be had assisted Calamy in compil- 
ing Memoirs of the Purituns, especially those of the 
county of York; and most of the antiquarics of 
the day, Nicolson, Hearne, Stevens, Walker, and 
others, were under considerable ob igation trom 
his communications. 
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Any attempts to dissect the Diary would require 
more space than we can command ; and without 
going into his private habits and characteristics, 
and producing large quotations, fittle interest could 
be coupled with it. It contains no discussions of 
antiquarian matters, but is, as we have said, strictly 
personal—recording the employment of his time, 
the books he read, the sermons he heard, the 
churches he visited, &c. The only exception, and 
a very agreeable one it is, are bis notices and es- 
timates, occasionally, of men of whom the world 
has heard much, and is glad to hear more. 


Field Sports of the North. By L. Lloyd, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Though shooting bears, and wolves, and caper- 
calis, be the stuff and staple of these volames— 
matters that may not, at the first glance, be gene- 
rally very attractive—few, we foresee, will open 
the leaves without being tempted, or rather con- 
strained, to proceed. The spell consists in the tho- 
rough knowledge which the author has of his sub- 


ject, and the ardour with which he pursues it. He 


is the historian of his own exploits; has known 
Sweden for years, and traversed almost every part 
of it. Field-sports are obviously his passion, and 
with ample materials, gathered from long expe- 
rience, he dwells con amore on matters which have 
absorbed his best facaliies, and cannot readily ex- 
haast his reminiscences. The country, its scenery, 
its productions, its capabilities—the people, their 
habits, their laws, and the Government, the se- 
condary objects with him, are all incidentally 
touched upon, and sketched with a light but effec- 
tive pencil. It is not the production of a post- 
chaise traveller, but one tawiliar, by close inter- 
course, with the country and the people he de- 
scribes. The scene of his shooting exenrsions are 
the western provinces of Sweden, Wermeland and 
Dalecarlia. ‘The volumes take the form of a tour, 
in the years Is27-s, 

The destruction of the bear is often the employ- 
ment of a neighbourhood ; it is the object of lecis- 
lation and of pubic remuneration. Fifteen bun. 
dred persons will assemble at a time, and spread- 
ing themselves in a circle of fifty or sixty miles’ 
circumference, and narrowing and elosing by 
degrees, drive forward the game to a given spot, 
Where the sportsmen are waiting the arrival with 
their guns. Itis not only a business but a holi- 
day, and not without profit sometimes. Single 
individuals, also, will, what is called, ring a bear 
—that is, a man observing the traces of a bear— 
pretty visible ones—will follow them till signs ap- 
pear—well known to the peasants—of his being 
likely soon to lay down. He then tracks a ring, 
or circle, which if he completes without meeting 
with farther traces of him, of course he has in- 
closed him, and he hastens to give notice of what 
he has done. If the bear be in consequence shot, 
he falls to the ringer, and he is valuable both for 
food and tar. 

Of the habits and the history of the bear no- 
where shall we find more original information, and 
the natoralist will be deeply indebted for his com- 
munications. He knows the animal thorongbly, 
wild and tame, and has abundance of aneedotes 
about him in both states. He has settled several 
disputed points, and dispelled a number of idle 
fancies. The bear, however, does suck his paws, 
though not for subsistence ; Mr. Lloyd's own tame 
bears did so for hours after eating, They were 
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covered with saliva, worked toa white foam ; the 
milk, of cdtrse, which bears have been thought 
to extract from their toes. Mr, Lloyd has reason 
to believe the bear gets a new skin on the balls of 
his feet in the winter months ; and he suggests, 
with some appearance of fact, that this sucking 
may facilitate the operation of nature. 

Wolves are very fond of dogs and pigs, as tit- 
bits, and are often tempted to come within the 
range of a gun-shot by making a pig squeak, 
When a dog and wolf fight ‘ 4 l’outrance,’ if the 
wolf be the conqueror, he devours the victim on 
the spot; if the dog, he leaves the wolf’s carcase 
untouched. 

The fox of Sweden matches the fox of the fa- 
ble. They are caught sometimes by pit-falls. “I 
heard of an instance,” relates Mr, Lloyd, “ which 
was attended with rather a ludicrous result. One 
of these animals was lying at the bottom of the pit, 
when a man, with the assistance of a ladder, was 
in the act of descending, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing it; the fox, however, thought he might benefit 
by the convenience, as well as his assailant; so, 
just as the man reached the ground, the fox sprung 
on to his shoulders, and then out of the pit In an 
instant. Prior to that period, this particular pit- 
fall had always been a very successful one ; but 
for a long time subsequenily, not a fox was caught 
in it. Numbers of these animals were traced on 
the snow to its brink; but the wary old gentleman, 
whose adventare I have just related, had probably 
given the fraternity a hint.” 


Letters from Nova Scotia, by Captain 
Moorsom of the 52d. Post 8vo. 


Captain Moorsom’s intelligent volume is wholly 
ocenpied with Nova Scotia, and is the only one 
to which we could refer for a full and competent 
account of the Colony, as to its existing condition 
and general resources. The author speaks from 
an actual survey of the whole coast, and its nu- 
merous settlements; the interior is for the most 
part, of course, covered with forests never visited 
by the axe. Much of it still is appropriated, 
though not under cnitivation—so much so, that 
recently not 40,000 acres conld be procured in 
any one spot. In every settlement the spirit of 
activity is visible, and settlers spreading on all 
sides; between Halifax and Windsor, a canal 
bisecting the colony is nearly completed. Halifax 
has a population of 14,000, and is, of course, the 
only spot deserving the name of town, thoughevery 
collection of two or three hundred claims the same 
distinction. The-whole popalation of the colony 
amounts te 143,v00—a collection of English, Scotch, 
Irish, French, Germans, Negroes, and Indians, 
The Indians do not exceed six hundred, and from 
hereditary indisposition to labour, generally in a 
most miserable state, and given up to intoxication. 
The free Negroes from the American States, set- 
tled by migration or transfer, are about fifteen 
hundred, and equally miserable and equally idle, 
with very few exceptions of both Negroes and 
Indians. Many of the Irish are not in a much 
better state ; in 1827, four hundred and sixty were 
resented from actnal starvation by grants from the 
Treasury. The French, or Acadians, the oldest 
settlers, amounting to seven or eight thousand, 
keep very much to themselves, some on the east 
and some on the west coasts. Intermarriages with 
the English are very rare; “ Why,” said a friend 
April.—voL, XXX. NO. CXI, 
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of Captain Moorsom’s to a young. Aoadienne, 
‘“‘ why do you keep the English at such adistance ? 
You never give them a chanve of running away 
with any of you.’’—** Ah!” replied Ma’mselle, in 
her native patois,‘ perhaps the English don’ttry.”” 
The difference of language, however, is generally 
bar enough. 

The climate is subject to singularly violent 
changes—diflerences of fifty and sixty degrees in 
four-and-twenty hours are pot uncommon, The 
dense fogs in the hottest days of summer, 05°, 
plunge the settlers of the coast in vapour baths, 
It is not considered unhealthy, and the settlers 
get accustomed to its changes, and guerd against 
the effects. An opinion prevails that the climate 
is mitigating, but this seems founded on insuflj. 
cient data, Some fruits and vegetables are found 
readily cultivable, which a few years ago it was 
thonght could not possibly be matured. This dif. 
ference, Of course, may very well be assigned to 
better management, without accounting for it by 
atmospheric changes. 

The farmers and their families generally are 
clothed in coarse weollen cloths, homespun, 
Rough carpets are made, corresponding very well 
with the eoarse clothing. Some very economical 
honsewives cut up their old clothes into slips, and 
Weave them into carpets. Of course, in a young 
coantry like Nova Scotia, agriculture is the first 
object; thouch articles of importation are nearly 
double the prices in Eugland. Duties oa impor 
tation are made very heavy, bat they ave mixed 
up with the prices, and are scarcely thought of, 
Direct taxation is wisely avoided. A mail carrier, 
the mail-coachman ot N. S. expressed the general 
sentiments of the colony on this matter, thas,— 
** Sixteen years ago Lcame from the old country to 
Upper Canada; I soon thought I could do better, 
and tried all the great towns of the states, as far as 
Philadelphia. They may talk of their liberty, but 
l found none there; it was as bad as it is in 
England, for lL was taxed for every thing. Well, 
I thought I’d make trial of this country, aud here 
I’m suited; we have no taxes to pay, and no 
man can shake a finger at us.’ ‘ Friend,’ said I, 
* how much did yon pay for that respectable benja- 
min I see thrown over the seat?’ He named the 
sum. * I gave just half that price for mine in Eng- 
land—do you see now how you pay taxes!” He 
could not comprehend. * Well, wedon’t hear any 
thing of them,’” was his conclasion—and a very 
happy conclusion too. 

Fires are not unfrequent in the forests, Captain 
Moorsom confirms a fact, now perhaps readily ad- 
initted, though not readily explained. The quality 
of the young timber, which springs up after a con- 
flagration, through the soil, is always the converse 
of that which has been des royed: thus, if soft 
woot previously oceupied the groand, hard wood, 
such as beech, birch, and maple, invariably re. 
places it; aud these, in their tarn, are succeeded, 
after a conflagration, by the various species of fir. 


Caillié’s Travels through Central Africa 
to Timbuctoo. Vol. II, 8vo. 


The conclading portion of Caillice’s work con- 
ducts him to Timbuctoo, the cynosure of African 
travellers, and from thence, across the Desert, to 
Morocco, and fornishes, we think, the most con 
vincing indications of the general truth of the 
narrative. The statements, whether relative to 
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incidents or manners, are singularly simple and 
sober; there is no attempt to astonish, nor is there 
any thing that shows like exaggeration; while 
M. Jomard’s intelligent survey subjects the book 
to a scrutiny too searching for imposture to escape 
detection. Cailli¢é was received by a friendly 
Moor at Timbuctoo, and left with ample freedom 
to move about and observe for a fortnight—a 
Space quite sufficient to gather a full conception 
of the place. And what sort of a place, after all, 
proves Timbuctoo to be? A miserable spot—a 
mass of ill-looking houses, built of rough sun-burnt 
bricks—unprotected by any kind of defence—in 
the midst of dreary sands—with nothing but a few 
stunted shrubs within view, and full eight miles 
from the river. With a popnlation of ten or twelve 
thousand, the town has scarcely any resources but 
its trade in salt: the soil is utterly unsusceptible 
of cultivation. Almost every sort of provision and 
necessary is obliged to be procured from Jenné, a 
place of bustle and importance, compared with 
Timbuctoo. The natives are Negroes, professing 
Mahometanism, with many Moors residing among 
them as merchants—very influential persons, who 
remain only tili they have realized sufficient to 
Satisfy their views. A few villages around are 
dependencies on the town; but the nation, or 
tribe, or whatever they are to be called, are any 
thing but strong in numbers, or warlike in habits. 
The roving and plundering Tooariks, or Soorgoos, 
are a perpetual annoyance, entering the town 
when the whim seizes them, and extorting pre- 
sents—the very sight of half.a-dozen of them seems 
to alarm the whole town. The chiefs and richer 
merchants live luxuriously—Caillie talks of their 
excellent bread made of wheat brought from Tri- 
poli and Tafilet, and tea and tea-services. The 
children are all taught to read the Koran by the 
Moors, and writing appears to be employed in 
their correspondence with Jenné. Little intelli- 
gence could be obtained of the farther course of 
the river ; it was represented to Caillie as flowing 
down to Houssa, 4 distance of twenty days, and 
then joining the Nile—a generic term for a large 
Stream, not necessarily applying to the Egyptian 
river. The field of discovery is still open, though 
Caillié doubts not the river, the Niger that is, 
terminates in the Bight of Benin. M. Caillie tra- 
velled as a poor Arab stolen in his childhood by 
the French army in Egypt, and endeavouring to 
make his way home again. He was in a mise- 
rable plight, and had no choice but to join a cara- 
van of six hundred camels going to Morocco, by 
the way of El Arawan—treated with the utmost 
scorn and contumely to the end of his painful 
route, 

If credit be given to Cailli¢, it must be with- 
drawn from Adams. To him the city appeared as 
extensive as Lisbou; but between two hundred 
and sixty thousand inhabitants, and ten or twelve 
thousand, the difference is very great. There are 
bo mosques, according to Adams, while Caillie 
saw three large and several smaller ones. Adams 
asserts he saw a palace built of clay mixed with 
herbage, and other houses of wood or earth; but 
Caillic represents them of brick, and the King’s 
palace as nothing more than a small and very 
simple Louse. Adams asserts the natives are tat- 
tooed—Cailli¢ says nothing of the kind; Adams 
Says there is not a man capable of writing, while 
Caillié frequently speaks of their writing; Adams 
declares there are mavy elephants, but Cailli¢ did 
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not see one through the whole line of his travels, 
Some of these discrepancies are scarcely recon- 
cilable. 

At Timbuctoo, Caillic had ample opportanities 
of inquiring about the fate of Major Laing, espe- 
cially from a man with whom he lodged, a native 
of Tripoli. We mistook Caillie’s allusion in our 
notice of the first volume. The result of his inqui- 
ries amounts to this :—Within a few days’ journey 
of Timbuctoo, the caravan to which he belonged 
was stopped by the Tooariks, and Laing, being 
discovered to be a Christian, was beaten with 
clubs till he was left for dead. The Moors of the 
caravan, however, conducted him to Timbuctoo, 
where be slowly recovered. He was said to have 
written down every thing. After making himself 
well acquainted with Timbuctoo, he proposed to 
return by Jenne and Sego, up the river, but was 
prevented by the formidable Tooariks, and forced 
to return by the way he came. On the fifth day 
from his leaving Timbuctoo, he was seized by the 
chief of the tribe of Zawat, and strangled, on re- 
fusing to profess himself a Mussulman, and make 
the salaam, and his body cast upon the sands. 
Caillié passed the spot, and “ secretly dropped a 
tear.” A man Of Tafilet bad his sextant, and 
Caillié saw a pocket-compass, of English manu- 
facture, which he suspected to be Laing’s. No- 
thing could be learned of his papers. 

M. Jomard’s review of African travellers, from 
El Edricy to Caillic, is a very useful one, bring- 
ing the whole together, to be seen at a glance. 
From 1588 to 1828, there have been twenty-five 
Englishmen, fourteen Frenchmen, two Americans, 
one German,—the greater part victims of the eli- 
mate, or of the barbarity of the natives. 


The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey and Cathedral Church of Bristol, 
illustrated by a Series of Engravings, &c. 
By John Britton, F.S.A.; M.R.S.L. 


The indefatigable author of our Cathedral Anti- 
quities has produced another volume, containing 
the History and Antiquities of Bristol Cathedral 
Church. Salisbury, Norwich, Winchester, York, 
Lichfield, Oxford, Canterbury, Exeter, Peterbo- 
rough, and Gloucester, making ten in number, 
have already been published. Mr. Britton may 
truly be styled one of the “friends of the 
church ;” his beautiful delineations of the portly 
edifices of our forefathers, and his records of their 
present state, and past story, are, in every point 
of view, a most valuable accession to the literature 
and Fine Arts ofthe British nation. In his present 
volume on Bristol, (the Cathedral of which is less 
stately and elaborate in building and ornament than 
some of those which have preceded it,) Mr. Britton 
commences with the history of the see, which can be 
carried back to no very ancient date, having been 
created on the wreck of a monastery, dissolved by 
Henry VIII. The church is supposed to have been 
built about 1300, a portion, no doubt, of the abbey 
of St. Augustine. Some part of it is, however, of 
a much later date. This work must possess consi- 
derable local interest; the plates are executed 
in the best style of Woolnoth and Le Keux. The 
frontispiece by the latter artist, or rather the title, 
is a most beautiful specimen of art ; and the vesti- 
bule to the chapter house, with its gloomy distances 
and vaults, and the complex tracery of the chapter- 
room, are exquisite engravings. Mr. Britton has 
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shown in this work no relaxation from the labour 
displayed in his preceding histories ; and there is no 
library which makes pretence to store up the trea- 
sures of British antiquity, but will find a place for 
it on its shelves. 


Family Library. Vol. XI. 


This volume contains an abridgement of Mr. 
Washington Irving’s ‘* Life of Columbus,” and 
abridged by himself, expressly for Murray’s Fa- 
mily Library. The original work had, it is known, 
all the advantages that could be gathered by the 
author from local researches in Spain, and the 
communications by his descendants of the family 
papers and records, and is valued by every body 
as the most complete and accurate statement of 
Columbus’s gallant and persevering exertions. 
Discussions are clipped, and descriptions snipped ; 
but nothing essential to a general and even a com- 
petent view of his career is omitted, and we can- 
not but hail the appearance as the forerunner of 
other abridgements of the same measure and caste. 
It is a good specimen of what we think is largely 
in demasd —-something between dry syllabuses 
and wearying and withering details. 


Familiar Astronomy. By G. Darley, 
A.B. Author of “Popular Geometry,” &c. 


Books of astronomy, as every body knows, 
abound, some profound, some puerile ; and Mr. 
Darley has been led to add another to the mass, 
because he was unable to find one that would suit 
those who are neither mere children nor mere 
scholars, Conversations have been the favourite 
mode of conveying astronomical information from 
Fontenelle, and perhaps before, to Mr. Darley; 
but “ conversations between Mrs. D , George, 
Mary, &c.” appeared to him unsuitably didactic, 
and Ferguson’s too scientific. Something between 
—neither childishly superficial nor scholastically 
abstruse—neither a catalogue of bare facts, nor a 
string of dry reasonings, seemed to Mr. Darley 
practicable, and certainly better suited to the 
classes he wished to serve. To this, then, the 
“* Familiar Astronomy” before us pretends, and 
nothing more; and this object, we think, is fairly 
accomplished. Though no great friends to dia- 
logues of this kind—for generally we think those 
whom the machinery pieases care little about the 
subject, and those whom the subject attracts de- 
test the interruptions—Mr, Darley’s conversations 
are conducted with a sort of gaiety that relieves 
agreeably enough the gravity of the matter. The 
** demonstrator” is furiously able and clever, and 
Miss Isabella as “ pert as you please ;” but the 
information is clearly conveyed, and that is the 
main point. The process of finding the length of 
the moon’s diameter, by first calculating the appa- 
rent breadth of the earth to an imaginary spectator 
at the moon, is a goed specimen of the author’s 
power of easy communication, A little speculation 
is indulged in now and then :—considering that 
the earth has a moon, and Jupiter and Satarn and 
Herschel several, how is it that Mars has none, 
who is more remote than the earth from the sun, 
and might be supposed to require one more ? 
** Mars, you know,” says Mr. Darley, “‘ is distin- 
guished from all the otber planets by his sanguine, 
or fiery hue. May we not, therefore, suppose that 
his material, or texture, is of a more illuminable 
quality than that of the other planets— that it 
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more readily receives and refiects the solar rays, 
—and that, by this means, his deficiency in moons 
and moonlight may be compensated ?”” 


Constable’s Miscellany—Life of Cortes. 
By Don Telesfero de Trueba.—Chivalry 
and the Crusades, By the Rev. Henry 
Stebbing. 


The author of this spirited and transparent nar- 
rative—a Spaniard and a novelist—is anxious to 
guard against two very natural prejudices on the 
part of his readers—a disposition to whitewash his 
countryman, and take liberties with facts; and his 
remedy, accordingly, is (which, however, he does 
not stick to) to eulogize exclusively with the words 
of Dr. Robertson, and carefully, on all important 
points, to quote his authorities. Don Telesforo 
has all the admiration for his hero to carry the 
biographer blithely through his task; and no one 
will hesitate to class Cortes among the foremost 
for talents and energy. Bat there is no tolerating 
any attempt to separate able management from the 
qualities of the object on which it, that management, 
is employed. That object, in Cortes’ case, was 
atrocious, and nothing can make it good; nor can 
even the character and principles of the age pal- 
liate it. Cortes was, plainly, reckless of all con- 
siderations in the pursuit ef a personal object— 
the glory of being the conqueror of Mexico! His 
first act was treacherously to throw off dependence 
on the man who had entrusted him with a subor- 
dinate command, and thus to set an odious exam- 
ple, too readily followed by similar spirits. Cer- 
tes would willingly, no doubt, have marched to the 
capital upon velvet; but rather than not reach it, 
he was ready to wade through blood, and through 
bleod he did wade. The state of society, in some 
respects, in Mexico, was, indeed, horrible enough, 
and some excuse has been found, from this seurce, 
for Cortes in his atrocities. It was thoroughly un- 
der the control of the priest, and human sacrifices 
were daily offered to the objects of worship. Cor- 
tes set his face against these enormities, broke 
down idols and temples, and forbade such horrid 
rites; urged on, probably, by the superstitious 
feeling of thus atoning, in some measure, for his 
own violations of the common rights of men, Did 
any advance towards civilization follow the hun- 
dreds of thousands butchered by the invaders ? 
No; the relics of the nation were reduced to per- 
sonal slavery, and thrown back for centuries, or ra- 
ther for ever. The probability must surely seem to 
be—looking to the point at which the Mexicans had 
actually arrived—that the natural course of things, 
in a generation or two, would have mitigated the 
ferocity of rites, incompatible, surely, for any 
length of time, with the native spirit and intelli- 
gence of the race. ‘* Whatever blood was shed in 
New Spain,” says the Author, somewhat rashly, 
‘« was required by imperious necessity, or autho- 
rized by just retaliation.” Nay, nay, Cortes was 
the first offender. ‘Some of the acts of Cortes 
bear, no doubt, the impress of terrible severity ; 
but let it be remembered that he had to contend 
with an enemy ferocions, warlike, and implaca- 
ble :”’— exasperated, be it also remembered, by his 
own intolerable encroachments. ‘The fate of 

_Gnuatimozin is the most unjustifiable of his deeds ; 
but this, together with other isolated measures of 
cruelty, and even injustice, ought not to determine 
the intrinsic merit or demerit of a great man, 
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especially when the histery of all conquerors, both 
aneient and modern, offers. instances of the Like 
nature.’’ This is too true, and might teach us, not 
to justify abomivations, but to lower the tone of 
admiration for conquerors—too generally employed 
by historians, and too readily adopted by their 
readers, 

Making the 5lst and 52d volumes of this interest- 
ing work, may be added the ‘* History of Chivalry 
and the Crusades,” by the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 
These volumes are fall of interest, and will convey 
to the reader, in the shortest possible period, the 
renowned history of men, who, whether inflamed 
by religion or the thirst of warlike achievements, 
or both, will, in all coming time, attract a more 
than ordinary share of attention. Whenever the 
romantic mingles with deeds of love and war, 
and the cherished hope of immortal reward in an- 
other state of being, adds force and enthusiasm 
to the actorsin the drama of the day, the time will 
have a strong hold on the human heart; for true 
or false, its action is interwoven with the inherent 
desires of our being, nay, even with our vanity 
and selflove. Mr. Stebbing has executed his 
task with great credit to himself. His style is clear, 
and yet forcible. He has admitted little extrane- 
ous matter, and quoted authorities of unquestion- 
able integrity. He has defined such terms as were 
most requisite to a right anderstanding of his sub- 
ject; and bis industry and care are abundantly 
shown in his exhibition of features, which, until 
now, had been passed over by historians, or rarely 
noticed, such as the ** Crusade of Childien,” one 
of the most extraordinary examples of religious 
fanaticism ever displayed in the history of the 
world, The accounts given as examples of some 
of the tournaments, are exceedingly entertaining ; 
and these volumes will add considerably to the 
value of the series. We have perused them with 


benefit. It is long since we read the Histories of 


the Crusades which preceded the present resume, 


and then, in earlier life, they furnished a theme of 


imagivative enjoyment. We now read them with 
different feelings, and are led to wonder at the lit- 
tle progress made by men in knowledge and cor- 
rect rensoning, from Noah to Richard Cur de 
Lion. How must the world have slept, when 700 
years which have siuce elapsed have shown us the 
folly and delusion of such adventures, and led us 
to compassionate the actors! Mr. Stebbing’s little 
volumes have strengthened our philosophy while 
they have amused us; and the cheapness of their 
form, the quantity of matter they contain, and the 
way in which it is arranged, make as recommend 
them most cordially to our readers, 


Consolations in Travel; or the Last 
Days of a Philosopher. By Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Bart. ; 

This little work, as well as the Piscatory Dia 
lognes, (Whimsically termed Salmonia,) were com- 
posed by the distinguished writer as a relief trom 
the languor of disease, when cut off from his more 
active porsvits. Sir Humphrey was far too acute 
and cultivated to write nonsense, but we shall 
here, with difliculty, find proof of mach su periori- 
ty. His aim, apparently, was to weave up some 
vf the results of bis observations on the laws of life 
and nature, physical and moral; and he succeeds, 
as might be expected, better with the fivst than 
the last. His general views are at once con 
ined and fanciful. The mixture of the imacina 
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tive adds nothing to the value of bis communica. 
tions, and, indeed, that value is very smali, if 
analysed closely, and estimated, as such things 
should be, severely. But the tone of composition, 
though argumentative, is gentle and gentlemanly, 
and will lead others, if not to think themselves, 
to read what is written, and to learn, besides, how 
little one who did think, when he stepped at all out 
of his peculiar pursuits, could really produce. The 
dialogues have uo connexion whatever with the 
philosopher’s dast days, save only that they were 
written during his last illness; and though faint at. 
tempts are made to bind them all together by occa- 
sional allusions, they are essentially quite distinct. 
The first is introduced with some discussion on the 
career of civilization, and certain conclusions are 
drawn, apparently, from very inadequate data. The 
decline of no two states, of which there are any re- 
cords, can be fairly assigned to the same causes ; 
and therefore no sound inductive philosopher would 
venture, from the imperfect materials before him, 
to anticipate the general fate of empires. This 
discussion leads to a vision, in which is exhibited 
the whole series of progression from the savage to 
the most cultivated state on our globe, and to 
sundry higher stages in planets and comets— with 
similar unsubstantial stuff. The tendency, or at 
least the object of the second, is to correct the 
Views thus presented by the vision, because they 
were found to concur neither with the facts and 
indications of revelation, nor with the traditions 
of the golden age. The vision-gazer is speedily 
brought to confess that man mast have been 
originally in his highest state, and have degene- 
rated; and of course all his after progressions 
were and are so many steps of recovery, The pa- 
tron of revelation, and “ original sin,” or rather 
early corruption, is a Catholic, who reconciles his 
sceptical opponents to the miracles of scripture, 
by showing that they were no changes in physics, 
but merely meatal impressions—a sort of make- 
believe only. The third dialogue, stripped of its 
circumstantial decorations, is chiefly geological— 
relative to the ruins of Pastum,and the sources of 
the travertine, of which the buildings were mani- 
festly constructed. This travertine is wholly a 
depcsition of the waters of a neighbouring lake, 
which is saturated with carbonic acid. The car- 
bonic acid disperses by contact With the atmo- 
sphere ; and the calcareous matter, or marble, 
with which it was united, precipitates, crystallizes, 
and forms coherent masses. The pith of the dia- 
logue is, What is the source of the abundant car- 
bonic acid? and that is, the assumed volcanic fire 
below the Apennines operating upon the calcare- 
ons rocks, and disengaging the carbonic. The 
fourth concerns the Proteus, whether fish, flesh, or 
fowl, found ip the mad of a cave at Adelsberg, in 
Illyria, and supposed to be produced in a subter- 
raneous lake, and forced through crevices into the 
cave. The account of this singular animal is high- 
ly worthy of attention, whatever may be thought 
of the speculations, mixed up with the details, on 
Ahe subject of reproduction, re-existence, identity, 
and future punishments. The last two dialogues, 
inscribed the “ Chemical Philosopher,’ and 
“Time,” are, like the rest, agreeably written, and 
also ably—the subjects being less speculative and 
generalizing, and more within his grasp, are more 
satisiactory. The first describes the qualifications 
requisite for any eticctive prosecution of chemistry, 
While the other enumerates and measures the 
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principles of destruction, mechanical and chemical, 
incladed in the metaphoric and abstract phrase— 
effects of time. Though not always productive, 
more thought was spent over this little volume, 
than is expended on half the books we meet with ; 
but the same sort of questions bave been well con- 
sidered, and better developed, by many who mixed 
theolovy and metaphysics together, a centary or 
more ago, and with whose writings the author 
was plaiuly little acquainted. 


Remarks on the Question of again per- 
mitting the issue of One Pound Notes by 
the Bank of England, and also by the 
Country Banks. 


A very sensible and judicious tract, upon a sub- 
jeet of great interest, of late, in this country, It 
is weated with clearness and brevity ; the opinions 
are rational, aud logically expressed. We parti- 
cularly recommend its perusal to those of the Att- 
wood school, who would inundate us with a paper 
currency, until the fabric of our fictitious wealth 
crumbles into one universal irremediable ruin. 


An Explanation of the Thirteen Arti- 
cles of the Jewish Religion. 


A brief little expose of the tenets of the Jews, 
with a prefatory discourse against Atheism. It 
is impossible to read this unpresuming little work, 
wand not to be struck with the folly and bigotry of 
those who would place men under disabilities on 
account of religious sentiments, There is nothing 
in this litde pamphlet that militates against good 
citizenzhip, and the practice of virtue; and no 
one can more cordially rejoice than we do that a 
free state is about to sweep away Uiose mischievous 
distinctions on account of religion which have so 
long disgraced it. England now calls all her sons 
to exert their ‘energies upon equal terms in her 
service, and the persecated Jew and insulted Ca- 
tholic are no longer debarred from the rights of 
citizens. We, furthermore, recommend a perusal 
ot this pamphlet to our readers, as the present 
tenets of the Jews are so little known. 


The Poetical Album, and Register of 
Modern Fugitive Poetry. Edited by 
Alaric A. Watts. Second Series. 


This pleasant collection of fugitive poetry, it 
appears from the preface of the Editor, completes 
the series. It is in no respect inferior to the pre- 
ceding volume either in the “interest or variety 
of its contents.” We scarcely know a more 
agreeable miscellany for the amusement of a va- 
cant hour, or as a companion in the country ram- 
ble, or in the carriage. Some of the best latest 
pieces of Mrs. Hemans, Campbell, H. Smith, 
Praed, James Montgomery, Hogg, Malcolm, &c. 
are to be found here. There are also several of 
the Editor’s best productions ; one or two pieces 
of the inexplicable Mr. Colton; several by Mr. 
Lockhart, Allan Cunningham, and Protessor Wil- 
son, &c. Among these latter “ The Earrings,” by 
Lockhart, “ The Poet’s Bridal Day,’ Cunning- 
ham, and * Death,” from Glick, by Wilson, are 
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well known. The celebrated “ Sword-song of 
Korner,” by Redding, whieh has ran through most 
of the periodicals, is also preserved here. In short, 
we recommend this volume, with its beaatifally 
engraved title, to our readers, as a treasury of the 


better part of the fleeting poetry of the time, se- 
lected with taste and judgment. 


An Appeal in the Cause of the Ex-par- 
liamentary Peers of Ireland and Scotland. 
By Lord Rossmore. 


This is a sensible and forcible appeal to the judg- 
ment of the nation upon the disabilities of the 
Scottish and Lrish Peers, who are refused seats in 
the House of Lords by the Acts of the Unions; it 
would be difficult to discover for what reason, as 
neither their number nor intluence can be danger- 
ous to the community. Lord Rossmore places the 
question in a clear point of view, and shows that 
by injustice only, do they not participate in the 
privileges of their order. 


A View of the Court of Chancery. 
W. Long Wellesley. 


Of course so random a person as Mr. Wellesley 
could do his cause no good by pleading it himself ; 
he keeps no terms with conventional proprieties, 
and mistakes the outpourings of indignation for 
the dictates of truth and justice. He has suffered 
from the overstrained authority of the Conrt of 
Chancery, and has an undoubted right to lay his 
case before the world, and do what he can to ob- 
tain redress; but for him to undertake the ex- 
posure of the Court, with reference to all the al- 
leged abuses of its jurisdiction, is a piece of mere 
folly, nothing short of Quixotism. He is utterly 
without the requisite qualifications, and has, of 
course, in fact, done nothing. Had he confined 
himself to his own case, he would have contri- 
buted his share to enlighten the public; but mix- 
ing it up, as he has done, with a medley of gene- 
ral complaints, he has done his best to smother 
what really had life and vigour enough to work its 
own way to public notice, and eventually to pub- 
lic sympathy and relief. There exists not a shade 
of doubt that the Chancery exceeded, we shall not 
say its legitimate (for who isto say what is legiti- 
mate where the Court makes its own precedents ¢) 
but its useful, its equitable authority—we use the 
term in any but its technical sense. Every man 
should feel his parental rights as secure as those of 
life and property; if he abuse them morally, of 
course we do not mean legally, he will suffer from 
the indignation and scorn of his neighbours, and 
from the inevitable recoil, first orlast, from his own 
children. The just puvishinent of pioral guilt is 
moral reprobation. If the Chancellor is to be the 
guardian of private morals, the censor morum, 
Heaven help the man, he will have enough to do. 
But of course the Court cares not what is the con 
duct of plebeian parents towards their children— 
property makes all the ditlerence. The Wellesley 
case makes the fact glare upon the public eye, and 
proves the equality of British laws, 

The Court has already cost Mr. Wellesley 
20,0000. ! 


By 
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THE DRAMA, 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Again our stage has borrowed from the 
inferior class of French dramas the latest 
offspring of its latest whim. That fancy, 
which has been deemed worthy of trans- 
plantation from Paris to London, delights 
in the utter inversion of the unities ; shows 
its incidents and its persons in the utmost 
possible separation which the limits of our 
brief life affurd; and seeks to convert into 
a source of attraction the defiance of all 
rules, merely by carrying it to the utmost 
conceivable excess. ‘To facilitate this 
strange purpose, the usual division of a 
play into acts is superseded by an arrange- 
ment in parts—intended to exhibit the 
characters at different periods of their ca- 
reer, and thus to give detached pictures 
from their histories. Thisis not the mere 
invasion of a technical rule, the close ob- 
servance of which has led our fantastical 
neighbours into so many dull absurdities, 
but of the living principle of the drama, 
which, as we understand it, requires the 
preseatment within a brief space, of high 
passions and high actions, developed 
completely, closed by a termination on 
which the mind can repose, and calculated 
to leave a noble and an harmonious im- 
pression. The magic of the dramatic art 
consists mainly in subduing the obstacle 
which these conditions impose—in exhi- 
biting the rise and progress of great emo- 
tions without the aid of detail—and acce- 
lerating the march of events without hur- 
ry or confusion. To this end it is not 
necessary that the poet Should observe 
any definite rule as to time; for the ima- 
givation and the passions have their own 
time: as in witnessing Macbeth we are 
borne along by the tide of events, and 
seem to live all the years which are pro- 
bably included in the action. But thus to 
chip off pieces from the continuity of a 
life—to present a drama in fragments— 
is to reverse the duty of the poet, and to 
substitute the shock of incongruity for 
the satisfaction to be derived from har- 
mony and design. It is not wonderful 
that in France, where all extremes meet, 
the rigid observance of a mere formal 
unity should lead to this violent trans- 
gression of the essential and the true— 
but we cannot think it will ever be popu- 
lar among us. The previous specimens of 
this style—the monstrous melodramas 
against gambling—have been popular only 
at those minor theatres which fascinate 
their gentle spectators with felony and the 
gallows. In point of morality and taste, 
the new piece at Drary Lane, entitled, 
** Past and Present,” is far less objection- 
able, as its incidents are of a gayer and 


happier order than those which have sup- 
plied the ** disjecta membra” of its pre- 
decessors—but it has, in its degree, the 
same puzzling and provoking character. 
It first introduces us to the house of a 
French nobleman, just on the eve of the 
destruction of the Bastille; and we find 
his precocious son planning an elopement 
with his ward, and accomplishing the 
scheme by the aid of a brilliant fop, 
who is about to be married to the heiress, 
A chest, containing jewels of immense 
value, is thea concealed by direction of 
the prescient Marquis, and the secret of 
ita depository confided to a trusty valet, 
while the dissipations of a splendid party 
proceed ; the roar of cannon is heard, and 
just as the Marchioness is beginning to be 
shocked at the suspension of the opera, a 
crash announces the fall of the chief cas- 
tle of legitimate tyrannoy—and with it falls 
the curtain on part the first. The man- 
ners and costume of the time are well re- 
presented in these scenes; but the boy 
and girl-loves of Master Julian, the Mar- 
quis’s son, and Miss Cecilia, bis ward, an 
overgrown nurseling, are abundantly silly, 
and their termination in an elopement and 
marriage ridiculous. Poor Madaine Ves- 
tris made but a sorry figure in a dress al- 
most as fine as a salt-bearer's at the Mon- 
tem ; and Miss Faucit, of whom the youth 
she misrepresented was enamoured, jump- 
ed about with a head like a mop or a poo- 
dle dog; but the well-bred composure of 
the company, while the elements of so- 
ciety were breaking around them, formed 
a striking picture, which would be instrue- 
tive, if those to whom it is addressed had 
the faculty of learning. The audience are 
requested to suppose that four years 
elapse while the drop-scene remains be- 
fore them, and the ladies and gentlemen 
are changing their wigs and deepening 
their wrinkles; and then it rises on the 
bloody setting of the Reign of Terror, and 
displays scenes oppressed with the heavy 
and the weary weight, one of the walls, and 
the other of the interior of adungeon. In 
this part there is nothing of action; for 
its opening shows us the Marquis in du- 
rance, and it drops upon him while his 
fate is uncertain; but here Madame Ves- 
tris, grown from butterfly to dragon, blus- 
ters as an officer in the Revolutionary 
army, and looks wonderfully like a hero ; 
and there is some pleasant fidgeting of 
Harley, another gaol-bird ; and a fright- 
fully true picture of a Government spy by 
Webster, whose visage might call back all 
the old terrors of ope of Eldon’s ‘ ac- 
quitted traitors,’ and whose leers and 
graspings after the price of blood might 
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beseem ‘‘ Castles, Oliver, or Edwards.” 
Happily the days of such creatures are 
past, or this formidable portraiture might 
be deemed a libel on legitimacy. But 
just as something is to be done or suffered 
the curtain falls again, and we are left in 
doubt, which would be painful if any of 
the persons were worth caring for, as to 
their destiny. Again the orchestra plays 
up—ngain the wheels of Time are set in 
feverish motion—and, after a tedious ten 
minutes, up rises the curtain on a ruined 
chateau, in the year 1829, when our old 
friend the Marquis has been long dead, 
and his son Julian is dead also, and the 
fair Cecilia isa heap of dust; but Madame 
Vestris ‘* flourishes in immortal youth,” 
the son of herself; and Farren, as the old 
steward, still lingers in decent dotage. 
We have not yet particularly referred to 
him, because, in the two first parts, his 
performance is of avery ordinary descrip- 
tion; but now, when he represents a ve- 
teran of ninety, sunk almost into childish- 
ness by a mild decay, with gleams of re- 
collection passing across the deepening 
twilight of his mind, yet roused into 
energy by the appearance of the son and 
very image of the man whom as a boy he 
attended to school in part the first, he ex- 
cels ail bis former representations, and 
redeems the live-long piece by a perform- 
ance of matchless truth, refinement, and 
delicacy. This picture of extreme age, 
generally unfit for exhibition, is made 
even graceful by his skill; and the recog- 
nition of the youth, and the drawing him- 
self up behind the Jad’s chair, as he sits at 
table, with his napkin hanging from his 
arm, are surprisingly unforced and affect- 
ing. His negotiation for the purchase of 
the ruined chateau, and-revelation of the 
hidden treasure, are coarse and common 
after this ; but such descent he could not 
avoid, as the translator had laid such a 
Weight on his imbecility and his years. 
In this last act, Farren greatly excels Po- 
tier, who plays the same part in the 
French piece, and who, perhaps, excels 
him in the former periods; but this is the 
distinctive portion of the whole, all the 
rest is like fifty other parts of faithful 
servants. Mr. Jones also, in this part, 
plays an old battered beau, a rakish gen- 
tleman of the ancient regime, whose youth 
he had represented in his usual style, with 
a discrimiuation and vividness which 
show he can step out of his little brilliant 
sphere with safety when it shall so please 
him. For the sake of this single scene, 
the whole, or rather the three pieces, may 
be endured ; but, for the reasons we have 
given, such a plan can never be perma- 
nently attractive among those who are 
accystomed to look in the drama for con- 
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tinuous action. Miss Mordaunt has re- 
cently taken Madame Vestris’s two cha- 
racters of father and son; and the change 
is for the better ; but such epicene degra- 
dations of womanhood into inefficient 
manhood, are in wretched taste, and must 
be utterly exploded whenever our own 
comic drama shall revive. 

We spoke in our last of the impossibi- 
lity of anticipating what Keanu would make 
of Henry the Fifth, while we were ready 
to give him credit for doing something 
beyond our hopes—-but alas! he has fal- 
len sadly below our fears. The entire and 
pitiable failure of the performance may 
be traced to one single cause—his memory 
scarcely retained a single speech of a part 
which is all speaking; and, of course, 
every attempt to proceed was merely 
painful. To see him struggling against 
such an incapacity, and the hisses of an 
ungrateful audience, and to hear him con- 
descending to appeal to them as English- 
men, because he was an Englishman; to 
find a man of genius, who has given the 
town a thousand nights of intellectual 
pleasure, reduced to a plea which a pick- 
pocket might urge to a policeman, ora 
poacher to a bench of justices, was too 
distressing to witness at the time, and is 
now too sad to dwell on. Mr. Kean,ina 
sensible and manly letter which he ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Times, inti- 
mates that this incapacity is temporary, 
and we earnestly hope it is so; but 
we can scarcely forgive those to whom 
his failure at the previous rehearsal must 
have revealed the present state of his fa- 
culty, for permitting the exposure. What 
the other actors would have done under 
different circumstances, we cannot say ; 
except that Mrs. Jones, as Dame Quickly, 
gave the immortal account of poor Jack 
Falstaff’s death admirably, and Wallack 


‘spoke some of the honest philosophy of 


Williams ina tone which kings will never 
hear. Remembering with how much care 
and propriety Mr. Kean has played some 
of his old parts this season, especially 
Shylock, we cannot give up the hope that 
he may yet be able to command the ad- 
miration of a public which has little me- 
mory for past favours: when he can no 
longer delight them, he had better leave 
them; for if they would give him their 
pity, we are well assured he would never 
endure it. They who, in his last season, 
hissed Join Kemble in Sir Giles Over- 
reach, because he wanted the force and 
devilry of Kean, will not spare their idol 
of that day, when he is likely to shame 
his worshippers. 

We see with great regret the announce- 
ment that Mr. Price has surrendered his 
lease into the bands of the Committee, 
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both because it shows how melancholy 
the state of dramatic property is, and be- 
cause it is accompanied with an intima- 
tion that this gentleman has sustained 
heavy and irreparable losses. Mr. Price 
has deserved well of the play-going public, 
such as they are, by the good sense and 
plain dealing which have distinguished his 
management. He conducted the affairs 
of a theatre not on impulse but on princi- 
ple—with that regularity and adherence 
to rule, which mark the conduct of an 
assiduous and careful merchant. He 
never flattered or betrayed authors or ac- 
tors—he told them his mind without re- 
serve and without delay; and, if the de- 
cision was unfavourable, and unsoftened 
with civil speeches, it was unequivocal 
and speedy. With the public he always 
kept the most scrupulous faith, scarcely 
ever deferring a piece once announced, 
and taking the most anxious care, on oc- 
casion of any sudden disappointment, that 
the exact truth should be known by every 
person before entering the house. In 
short, he always dealt fairly by the au- 
dience ; and we believe the manner in 
which he withdrew, when he saw no rea- 
sonable prospect of doing justice to the 
proprietors and performers, was worthy of 
the manliness he had shown in his career. 
He fell on the evil times of the drama, but 
was, in many respects, worthy of the 
best; and we trust be will find some other 
mode of employing bis talents in which 
his excellent qualities may meet with a 
better reward. 
COVENT-GARDEN TWEATRE. 

Miss Fanny Kemble bas added Mrs. 
Beverley to ber starry list of heroines 
with success, at least equal to that which 
bas awaited her former enterprises; and 
the consequence is, that we have the 
‘*Gamester”’ announced twice a week. 
We cannot help murmuring at this, as 
‘*a bad effect, though from a noble 
cause.” The play, in itself, is one long 
misery, Which can only be relieved by the 
talents of the performers—which, we ad- 
mit, do all in this instance that acting can 
for a play without elevation or poetry. 
What there is to admire in the composi- 
tion of this play we could never under- 
stand; its language is ordinary prose, 
with bere and there a gandy figure stuck 
in, such as ** time has not cropped the 
roses from your cheek, though sorrow 
long bas washed them,” which the actors 
wisely pluck out; its only two characters, 
Beverley and Stukely, are mere exagge- 
rations ; and its incidents are very clum- 
sy expedients used to bring about the 
wreatest conceivable degree of wretched. 
ness. In this result we acknowledge the 
author’s success; fur not only is the 
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whole course of the heroine full of sor- 
row and insult from the unfolding of her 
white bandkerchief in tbe first scene to ber 
shriek or stare in the last; but the hero, 
(if such he may be called,) instead of being 
left to any natural consequence of bis 
depravity, is overwhelmed in bis dying 
moments with an absurd charge of mur- 
dering a man who is alive, and is tortured, 
amidst the agony of poison, coarser than 
in this age of prussic acid should ever be 
taken, with the intelligence of the reco- 
very of his lost fortune. But where is the 
merit of this accumulation of misery? 
There are ample materials in that great 
quarry, the Newgate Calendar, to be had at 
a cheap rate, and there is no grace or skill 
in the working. Human life is surely 
full enough of sorrow, without thus heap- 
ing up wretchedness in a mass to astonish 
or shock, unredeemed by any generous 
passion or beautiful fancy. Nor is any 
moral purpose accomplished by the in- 
fliction ; for the violence of the catastro- 
phe defeats its object, and excuses the 
gambler from applying to his own case 
foliy so absurd, and a punishment so ex- 
cessive. Ose touch of nobleness, one 
piece of true self-sacrifice, does more to 
soften and to purify the heart, than all the 
tortures which the machinery of the stage 
can exhibit. There seems to be a con- 
sciousness in the actors that the play re- 
quires some elevation from the reality of 
domestic life—and, therefore, the men are 
arraved in powdered wigs and courte 
dresses, and game, walk the streets, 
make love, plau murder, or take their 
poison in that ugly and unmeaning cos- 
tume, which we can only attribute to an 
indefinite feeling that the incidents are 
too bare and too real to be endured if re- 
presented by persons in their ordinary 
dresses. That the piece, so painful in its 
general effect, affords opportunities to its 
chief performers, is true; and, on the 
whole, it is admirably cast at this theatre. 
Miss Kemble’s Mrs. Beverley, in every 
crisis of the action which gives scope for 
the highest powers of an actress, is as 
fine as possible ; but her general manner 
is less suited to the domestic than to the 
loftier tragedy. Thus her scene with 
Stukely, in the third act, is played ina 
masterly style throughwut, from her first 
indignant surprise at the false story of her 
husband’s inconstancy, to the withering 
scorn with which she dismissed the se- 
ducer and slanderer; and, in the last 
scene, she marks with the finest diseri- 
mination all the gradations of wretched- 
ness, Yet the level passages are not re- 
lieved and brightened by the native grace, 
sweetness, and tender expression which 
rendered Miss O'Neil’s performance sv 
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charming, and ** made a_ sunshine” 
amidst the beavy gloom of the play. In 
the mowents of excitement Miss Kemble 
equals M’ss O'Neil, and where the emo- 
tion is of an indignant or triumphant cast 
excels her—but in the repose of the part, 
through which that extraordinary woman 
shed a charm, unfelt before and inexpli- 
chble always, there is no comparison ; 
and therefore, as a whole, Miss Kemble’s 
Mrs. Beverley is inferior to her Beividera, 
though it produces equal effects in the 
most effective passages. But what shall 
we say of her father’s Beverley? It is by 
many degrees bis finest tragic representa- 
tion, and by many degrees beyond our 
notions of his compass. It is eqial in 
degree to the last scene of his Mirabel, 
and much superior in Kind. How affect- 
ing his attitude when first discovered 
gazing on vacancy, as stupified by the 
weight of hissorrow! How fearfully real 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 

Though six weeks have elapsed since 
the opening of this theatre, the vocal per- 
formances have as yet been unproductive 
of any novelties whatever. Besides the re- 
vival of Mercadante’s * Elisa e Claudio,” 
the changes have been rung upon five or 
six of the everlasting Rossinian standing- 
dishes. ** Semiramide,” and ‘ Otello,” 
noticed in our last, were succeeded by 
‘« La Cenerentola,” ‘ La Gazza Ladra,” 
and even the ** Barbiere;”’ and ** La Donna 
del Lazo,” and ‘* Matilda di Sbabran”’ are 
to follow next. 

‘The injurious effect of this endless re- 
petition of the works of Rossini has been 
so fully commented upon in a recent pa- 
per in our miscellany, that we may well 
retrain from enteriog upon the subject in 
this place. We are totally at a loss how 
to account for this system of round-about 
work, So imperturbably adhered to, not 
ouly in London but in Paris, aod in nu- 
merous theatres of Italy, when the re- 
ceipts of the theatrical treasuries palpably 
and practically show that the musical 
public is heartily tired of the game. 

‘The ouly transient feature of novelty in 
these reproductions must be sought for 1a 
the cast of the parts; but even in this re- 
spect, the preseat strength of the compa- 
ny at this theatre is not such as to make 
amends for the want of new productions. 

in “ La Cenerentola,” Signor Ambroxi 
nade bis first appearance in England, in 
the character of Don Magnitico. The vo- 
cal, as well as the dvamatic qualifications, 
which hedisplayed on this and subsequent 
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his frenzy when he rushes in after losing 
all! How natural his eager graspings at 
the hope held out to him by his indefati- 
gable tempter! In the last scene only, 
we think Young better, inasmuch as he is 
more quiet; bis stiffening into death is 
more endurable than Kemble’s contor- 
tions; but in all else Kemble made us 
feel that we lad never scen the part acted 
till now. Warde plays the revolting part 
of Stukely with singular care; Abbott is 
spirited as Lewson; and Miss Lawrence 
very ladylike and pleasing in Charlotte. 
Thus cast, almost any play, affording op- 
portunities of fine acting, as this unques- 
tionably does, would be attractive ; but, 
except so far as it is regarded merely as a 
specimen of art, it accomplishes none of 
the true objects of playing—as it exhibits 
a disease rather than a passion, and pre. 
sents the extremity of suffering without 
any thing to dignity or redeem it. 
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occasions, though respectable, can only 
entitle him to secondary rank on our Ita. 
lian stage. The part of Dandini was as- 
signed to Signor Santini, and he did it 
well. This gentleman has gained upon us 
in every successive new character. In 
all the various parts be has undertaken, 
harsh as the ¢imire of his voice may be, 
he evinced goud taste and judgment, and 
considerable scenic talent. His Figaro 
in the “ Barbiere”’ justly met with great 
applause. Youthful vigour, united to ta- 
lent, is one of the greatest recommenda- 
tions in a dramatic singer; and this ad- 
vantaye contributed not a little to Signor 
Santini’s success in the personation of the 
vivacious and bustling ** faclotum della 
cilta.”’ 

Itis, however, scarcely worth while to 
fill our space with comments on the hack- 
nied Rossinian operas which bave been 
resorted to during the month. Every 
body knows every song in them; and the 
parts given to each individual of the li- 
mited establishment, supposing the infor- 
mation to be in any way material, may be 
guessed pretty correctly. Mademoiselle 
Basis, of course, was throughout the 
prima donna: prima donua ‘* assoluta ” 
by all means ; for no other there is; and 
Mr. Laporte ought to include the health 
of this lady in his nightly prayers, as, 
without her, the theatre must be closed. 
Arduous as this lady’s duties have thus 
proved, she bas gone through the nume- 
rous parts assigned to her with unabated 
zeal, and with great credit to herself; and 
the audience has at all times manifested 
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its sense of her laudable exertions. But, 
without detracting from the praise so 
justly due to her merits, we may be 
permitted to remark, that in an estab- 
lishment like the King’s Theatre, a prima 
doona of higher pretensions is looked for. 
Considering the terms of subscription and 
admission, it is not enough to possess 
what is good and satisfactory, the audi- 
ence ought to have the best that can be 
met with—real excellence ; while, on the 
other band, the company ought to be suf- 
ficiently strong not to be compelled to put 
parts of consequence into the hands of in- 
dividuals not equal to them, whose inade- 
quacy renders omissions in those parts 
a matter of necessity. This bas occurred 
in several recent instances, e.g. Made- 
moiselle Specchi’s Carlotta in ** Elisa e 
Clandio,’’ and the Basilio of Signor di 
Angioli, (as the Signor de Angeli of last 
season is now Called in the bills and the 
librettos.) 

The reproduction of Mercadante’s ‘* Eli- 
sae Claudio” took place on the 13th of 
March. ‘This opera was first brought out 
at the King's Theatre in April 1625; but, 
although supported by the great talent of 
Madame Camporese, it met with so little 
success, that it was withdrawn after the 
second or third representation, On that 
occasion we presented a full account of 
the plot and the music, to which we beg 
leave to refer such of our readers as may 
have it in their power to recur to so dis- 
tant a number of our miscellany.* But 
as this may not be generally the case, we 
shall, after repeating the brief sketch of 
the meagre and commoa-place plot, offer 
a few observations on the music. 

The characters on the present occasion 
were distributed as follows :— 

Eehisa, Mademoiselle Biasis. 

Claudio (secretly married to Elisa), Sig- 

nor Donzelli. 

Count Arnaldo (father of Claudio), Sig- 

nor Santini. 

Carlotta (Flisa’s friend), Mademoiselle 

Specchi. 

Marquis Tricotazt, Signor Ambrogi. 

Serta (his daughter), Madame Castelli. 

Celso (her lover), Signor Deville. 

Luca (Connt Arualdo’s servant), Signor 

di Angioli. 

Count Arnaldo, aware of his son’s at- 
tachment to Elisa, a respectable country 
girl, but ignorant of his marriage, keeps 
him in close confinement for upwards of 
a year, by way of cooling his passion and 
paving the way to a union with Silvia, the 
daughter of Tricotazio, a rich but eccen- 
tric Bolognese marquis. Miss Silvia, how 
ever, harbours, likewise, a secret flame ; 
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aud her lover, Celso, to be near the object 
of his adoration, has entered the service 
of the Marchese as his valet. 

The drama, semi-serio, opens with the 
arrival of Tricotazio, Silvia, and Celso, 
at the palazzo of Count Arnaldo, in Flo- 
rence, which circumstance induces the 
latter to send for his son from prison. 
Claudio feigns submission to his father’s 
wishes, in order to obtain a temporary 
release from durance, and to fly to the 
arms of his Elisa, who, with two children, 
the fruit of their union, had in the mean 
while found an asylum at the house of her 
friend Carlotta, fully persuaded that Clau- 
dio had forsaken her. His presence soon 
removes these suspicions; but he is no 
sooner gone than Elisa’s two children are 
forcibly carried off by a band of ruffians, 
hired by the Count, and lodged in a secret 
retreat. 

On Claudio and Celso’s meeting, they 
recognize each other as old friends, and 
the two couple of lovers act in concert for 
their mutual interest. To make short of 
the story, Celso, by a feigned offer of mar- 
rying Elisa, is put in possession of the two 
children ; but Elisa, who refuses a splen- 
did dowry tendered to her by the Count, 
on the condition of resigning bis son, is 
sent to prison—a means of persuasion for 
which the Count seems to have a peculiar 
predilection. In the end, all the dramatis 
persone contrive to meet somehow or 
other; an explanation takes place on all 
sides; the two unbappy couple obtain the 
consent of the two papas, and * dall’ ec- 
cesso della pena” glide * all’ eccesso del 
piacer.” 

The less we say on the dramatic vaine 
of the libretto the better. The opinion 
which we formed of it seven vears ago re- 
mains the same. 

With regard tothe music, though the 
impression which it then made upon us 
(vide No. XXIX.) was not unfavourable 
upon the whole, we felt somewhat sur- 
prised with ourselves on finding that the 
music pleased us better than it did in 
1423. The balance of collective talent 
would probably be in favour of the earlier 
performance: Camporese and Caradort 
would carry great odds against Blasis and, 
above all, Signorina Specchi. On the 
other hand—and this is a point which, in 
justice to Mr. Laporte, we wish to state 
distinctly—the fout ensemlle of the recent 
performance was infinitely superior to the 
former representation, and proved so 
much the more gratifying, as several of 
the Rossinian makeesbitts hurried suc- 
cessively into action this season had been 
executed so defectively, that the want of 
previous study was sadlv obvious. But 
in ** Elisa e Claudio” it was manifest that 
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the parts, as well as the whole, must have 
been often and well rehearsed. This does 
great credit to the establishment; and it 
proves at the same time, that by good stu- 
dy and perfection in execution, works of 
rather a secondary rank may be made 
highly entertaining, while first-rate pro- 
ductions may be rendered uninteresting 
through the want of these essential requi- 
sites. These are truisms, we know; but 
they are so often disregarded, that their 
cuotation needs po apology. 

* But besides this perfection in the re- 
presentation, we suspect there is another 
less obvions reason, why the audience of 
March 1630 relished ** Elisa e Claudio” 
infinitely more than the audience of April 
1423. The charm of Rossini’s strains 
upon our musical feelings was then in its 
full vigour. His music had then all its 
bloom and fresbness. That bloom, by 
constant repetition, has been wantonly 
destroyed. We are satiated, and we hail 
other fare though less savoury, so it be pa- 
latabie. As our views on this point have 
been fully explained in a recent paper of 
this miscellany, specifically appropriated 
to the consideration of Rossini’s composi- 
tions, we forbear farther discussion on the 
subject. We there ventured to predict, 
that the time was at hand when the pro- 
ductions of other masters, even inferior to 
the idol of our former worship, would 
have a chance of being heard with satis- 
faction ; and the recent reception of Mer- 
cadante’s opera has so much the more 
served to confirm our anticipations, as 
the piece had previously encountered a 
total! failure. 

As for the music itself, it certainly pre- 
sents few traits ef originality, and many 
palpable instances of imitations of the 
Rossinian style and manner. On this 
point, too, we have elsewhere offered 
some remarks of a redeeming nature. 
When all Europe rau mad with Ros- 
Sini, and would listen to nothing else, it 
would have required a master-spirit to 
Stem the tide with which other not unta- 
lented writers preferred swimming along. 
** Elisa e Claudio,” though assailable on 
the score of originality, is a well-written, 
lively, and entertaining composition. The 
overture is spirited and effective, and the 
harmonic colouring of the whole score is 
particularly appropriate, tasteful, and 
forcible. 

We have already noticed the degree of 
careful study evinced by the performers 
in general. Individually, Mademoiselle 
Blasis and Signor Santini distinguished 
themselves so as to gain frequent ap- 
plause. This gentleman, in spite of a 
clumsy costume, rendered the part of 
Count Arnaldo much more impressive 


than his predecessor of 1823, Sig. Porto ; 
and considerably raised our estimate of 
his capabilities. Signor Donzelli's part 
not being quite commensurate with the 
talent of its representative, proved, as a 
whole, less effective than any character 
in which that gentleman had previously 
appeared ; though in some few individual 
situations, such as the duet with Santini 
in the second scene of the first act, his 
powers and skill were sufficiently brought 
into action. Signor Ambrogi’s Marchese 
was respectable and satisfactory, but no 
more. The King's Theatre requires a 
butfo of higher pretensio.s. Of Signorina 
Specchi’s total inefficiency as Carlotta we 
have already spoken. As it was, she did 
her best. She and Madame Castelli ought 
to have exchanged parts; that of Silvia 
being by far the slighter of the two. 
GUILLAUME TELL, 

Not Rossini’s most recent opera, but a 
grand ballet of action founded on the 
opera, and supported by its music; in 
the same wanner as the highly-successful 
ballet of ** Masaniello” bad been brought 
out with the original music of Auber. 
Schiller’s celebrated Wilhelm Tell” 
gave the materials of Rossini’s opera, and 
the latter furnished the subject and music 
to Monsieur Leon's ballet; a sort of di- 
lution diluted, to which a due quantum of 
incident and action could alone bave in- 
sured brilliant success. The apple-story 
in ** Wilhelm Tell” is one of those apo- 
cryphal facts in history, which, like Ro- 
mulus’s wolf, and Curtius’s gulph, form 
part of our youthful learning ; and which, 
no matter whether true or not, we ought 
not to be ignorant of, if we wish to be on 
a par with other guod folks in conven- 
tional knowledge. Unfortunately, this 
questionable old apple-woman’s tale of the 
apple, and of the spare arrow, forms the 
only striking incident in the history of 
the Helvetian Washington. It required a 
Schiller or a Shakspeare to work it up 
into a drama, which, ia the hands of poe- 
tical geuius, with the aid of poetical lan- 
guage and imagery, knowledge of the 
human heart, its passions, philosophy, 
and deep thought, might interest our sym- 
pathies. Transform the drama into an 
opera, and nine-tenths of these features 
of interest are gone. Transform the opera 
into a ballet, and nine-tenths, perhaps, of 
the attractions of the opera are missed : 
i. e. according to Bonnycastle, the ballet 
lacks ninety-nine hundredths of the in- 
terest inherent in the poetical drama, and 
retains the one hundredth part. We ask 
pardon for algebraizing in ballet-matters, 
but, as Napoleon observed to Las Cases, 
‘*il n'y a que soumettre les choses au 
calcul.” 
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Respecting the music of the opera of 
** Guillaume Tell”—as in the present re- 
port we have been altogether in a referrivg 
mood, and as we have stated our opinion 
on its merits in another paper,* —we shal! 
follow the example of the celebrated Mr. 
A. who makes it a point to refer his pa- 
tients to the book be has written. ‘The 
music, aS we there ventured to maintain, 
amidst unerring traces—rart nantes—of 
the vivid sparkling fire of prior years, 
exhibits a preponderance of formal scien- 
tifie combinations, whimsicalities, Ac. 
which were probably but little entertain- 
ing in the vocal drama at the Académie 
Royale, and, of course, were, some few 
pieces excepted, listened to with still 
greater indifference in the ballet. Mr. 
Rophino Lacy or Mr. Nadand, we would 
auswer for it, would have supplied Mon- 
siecur Leon witha selection of music much 
wore to the purpose for his ballet. 

Nevertheless, as the music of the opera 
had not been publicly beard bere, and as 
the curiosity of the public had been 
strongly excited with regard to its merits, 
Mr. Laporte is entitled to our thanks for 
giving us this kind of foretaste of the 
score. In other respects, too, the pro- 
duction of this ballet does credit to the 
establishment. No expense has been 
spared both as to personnel and materiel, 
There is abundance of new scenery, ma- 
chinery, dresses, and decorations. ‘The 
scenery, of Swiss jocalitics, painted by 
Mr. W. Grieve, certainly feli short of our 
expectations. There are defects in the 
perspective, and the colouring is chalky 
and ochry ; it wants brilliancy, airiness, 
translucency ; it wants the hues of nature. 
The dress-maker bas laboured more to 
our satisfaction. ‘The dresses not only are 
rich, tasteful, and indaitely varied, but in 
strict costume, both in a national and chro- 
nological point of view ; aud if it were but 
on that account alone, the ballet would 
be worth seeing. The costume of the Aus- 
trian archers is the mostelecant and com- 
plete thing of the kind we bave seen, and 
gained the more applause, Worn as it is 
by some very perfect specimeus of the 
human form that might serve as models 
for an artist. A sort of pyrrbic dance, 
executed by these sturdy, well-shaped 
warriors, appeared to us, and every body 
around us, quite delightful. 

The costume of the Swiss paysannes is 
equally charming and correct. ‘The ladies 
look somewhat scientific in their blue 
stockings ; and the nether garments, it is 
true, are strictly peffycoats, not reaching 
much below the Knees. Bunt who that 
bas traversed anv of the Helvetian 
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Cantons, or looked at the ** costumes 
Suisses,”’ can be such a Goth as to find 
fault with the wardrobe which Mr. La- 
porte has provided for bis female sujets ; 
especially as by means of higher securi- 
ties, not in strict costume, due care has 
been taken to avoid giving scandal. Yet, 
in spite of these truly praiseworthy guards, 
has Mr. Laporte been most uawarrantably 
assailed in the public prints, on the score 
of his Swiss petticoats. But his reply was 
atriumph. An appeal to the trath of the 
costume would alone have been sufficient ; 
but he went so far as to declare, that ou 
this, as on every other similar occasion, 
Madame Laporte instituted a most scru- 
pulous and minute muster, previous to 
scenic appearance, in order to insure all 
possible decorum. After a declaration so 
very satisfactory and rassuran/e, we trust, 
for British credit’s sake, that such illibe- 
ral attacks will no more be heard, and 
that the cure of Madame Laporte will be 
ah inducement to those that might have 
felt previous scruples, not to forego the 
rational and innocent enjoyment which 
this seat of the Muses dispenses in so bigh 
a degree.” 

The ballet, in spite of the scantiness of 
incident and the slender thread of its plot, 
is well planned and arranged. ‘The manager 
and Monsieur Leon bave done every thing 
to render it attractive. ‘The quantum of 
dancing, especially of the solo kind, is 
naturally more limited in a historical sub- 
ject like the present; but there is quite 
enough, and the pieces d’ensemlle, group- 
ings, Xc. of the corps de ballet, bave been 
devised with much taste and cheregraplic 
skill, and the precision and tact in their 
execution evince the ability of the per- 
formers, and the care and assiduity of the 
director of this department. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

‘Hours Past, Present, and Future ;' 
the Words by Miss Crumpe, the Music 
by T. Couke. 

A very charming little morceau of composition, 
the words by the fair Author of the novel of Des- 
moud. W hile the music, we are persnaded, will 
be admired, the words are already familiar to our 
readers, having been published with the name of 
Mr. Campbell affixed to chem. This may seem to 
demand explanation. We believe the secret to 
have been, that their fair author, diffdent of her 
poetical powers, submitted the lines to Vir, Camp- 
bell’s judgment, who expressed hinuself highly 
pleased with them. Whether the lady bad still 
really her doubts as to the sincerity of the com- 
me ndation, we know not; but che so far probed 
it, that Mr. Campbell, saying he should not object 
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tv publish them with bis own name, he thought so 
well of them, was instantly put to the test, and 
fulfilled the truth of his declaration with becoming 
gallantry. This may sccount for the lines appear- 
ing at present under another, the real authorship. 
We recommend tiem to all true lovers of music 
and poetry. 

«© Love’s a bitter thing to bide.” A 
Ballad, the words by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd; the music by Mademoiselle D'Es- 
pourrin. 


A charming unaffected composition by a young 
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Mr. Haydon’s Exiilition.—Mr. Haydon 
has shown, at least, no want of deigence 
in completing his pictures, nor of ability 
aud variety in the execution and subject. 
His ** Eucles”’ is a picture which reflects 
high credit upon his talents—talents of 
which the non-appreciation by academic 
bodies proves their utter unfitness, ia free 
countries, for doing more than assisting 
the student in attaining the elements of 
science. We have nothing to do with 
Mr. Haydon beyond his works; and that 
these, in the present instance, at least, do 
entitle him to a very bigh rank in art, 
must be allowed by all who kuow any 
thing of the subject. We hardly know any 
artist among us but Mr. Haydon who 
can paint such a picture as the ‘** Eu- 
cles,” which we lately visited. We may 
have some who paint a better portrait, as 
portraits are fashionably painted; some, 
better dogs and deer; others, better land- 
scapes, or superior delineations of the in- 
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lady of very considerable acquirements in the 
science of music, It will best witness itself the 
excellence of the adaptation. There isa neatness, 
if the word can be applied to music, a pleasing 
impression produced by its simplicity, and a cer- 
tain recollection of some of our airs of “ Lang 
Syne,’ mingled with its modern fashion, that ren 
ders it doubly welcome to us in addition to our 
stock of sweet and agreeable aural desserts. We 
are persuaded that if Mademoiselle D’ Espourrin 
cultivates her talents, and directs her faculties un. 
ceasingly to acquiring very high excellence in the 
scienee, she will not fail of success, 
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ierior of gin-shops and low life; but it 
would be difficult to find an artist among 
us who, in the highest style of the art, 
would outdo the present picture. Mr. 
Haydon’s ** Punch” is a good picture ; 
but its excellencies of its own class do 
not come up to those of the ** Eucles,” 
which we affirm to be one of the best bis- 
torical works of art this country has pro- 
duced for a considerable time. 

Antiquities of British Crties.— The last 
number but one of Mr. Britton’s Antiqui- 
ties of British Cities has just been pub- 
lished, and fully supports the reputation 
of the work. The view of the City of 
Wells; the Gateway to the Vicar’s Close, 
Wells ; the fine picturesque old house of 
the Butcher-row, Hereford ; and the West 
Gate, and Bridge, Gloucester, are equal 
to any of the specimens of art which have 
appeared in this most interesting work, 
which we are only sorry is not to be pro- 
longed beyond another Number, 
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Royal Society. — The following papers 
have been read: ‘* On the 12th axiom of 
the first book of Euclid,” by Viscount Ma- 
hon. ‘* A tarther inquiry into the compa- 
rative infrequency of calculous diseases 
among sea-faring people; with some ob- 
servations on the frequency of these dis- 
eases in Scotland,” by A. Copland Hutch- 
inson, Esq. M. Miiller preseated his prize 
essay *‘ On the Etruscans.” Sir Thomas 
Phillips presented a Catalogue of the MSS. 
in the Library at St. Vast. There were 
other works ia literature presented. ‘* On 
the laws of the polarisation of light by 
repartition,” by Dr. Brewster, F.R.S.; 
** On the action of the second surfaces of 
transparent plates upon light,” also by 
Dr. Brewster; ** On the integuments of 
the crocodile, vith observations on the 
structure of the rete mucosum,”” by Tho- 
mas Bell, Esg. F.R.S. Sir Jeffery Wyat- 
ville, and others, were proposed members. 





Among the presents were the following 
important works :—the first vol. of the 
American translation of Laplace’s ** Mé- 
canique Céleste,” with a commentary by 
Dr. Bowditch, of Boston; ten charts of 
the East Indian Seas, by Capt. Horsbargh ; 
Ist vol. of Transactions of the Literary 
and Historical Society at Quebec. A 
paper was read ** On the anatomy aud 
physiology of the internal ear, by IT, W. 
Chevalier, Esq.’ communicated — by 
Charles Bell, Esq. ‘The author denies the 
correctness of the commonly-received 
Opinion, that sounds are modulated in 
their passage through the tympanum of 
the ear; and believes that the vibrations 
are transmitted without modification to a 
medullary substance, which he thinks 
may be regar’ed as a process of the brain 
itself. He refers, for the proof of this 
proposition, to a paper of which lie is the 
writer, published in the 13th vol. of the 
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Medico-Chirurgica) Transactions ; and in 
which he endeavours to show that the mal- 
leus and the incus are so closely united by 
ligaments as to preclude the possibility of 
their moving as levers upon each other. 
The author lays it down as a fundamental 
proposition, that every sound is charac- 
terized by three properties, which are 
quite distinct from one another. The first 
of these is its degree of loudness ; the se- 
cond its tone; and the third its quality or 
kind. He conceives that the ear iscapable 
of etlecting a mechanical separation of 
these three properties ; and of distributing 
them on ditferent portions ot the organ— 
without, however, destroying their physi- 
cal unity: and be claims to himself the 
originality of the discovery of the several 
portions of the nerve of hearing on which 
these different properties of sound are 
respectively impressed. That part of the 
organ Which is adapted to distinguish the 
loudness of sound be terms the biameter ; 
that which conveys the perception of dif- 
ferences in tone he calls the tonometer ; 
and thirdly, to that portion of the internal 
ear which is impressed by differences in 
the quality of sound, he applies the deno- 
mination of poiometer. He regards the 
cochlea as performing the function of bia- 
meter, viewing it as being essentially a 
convidal tube, which is coiled into a spiral 
form merely for the sake of greater com- 
pactness and strength; for he observes, 
that in the ears of singing birds, where 
compactness is no object, the cochlea isa 
straight tube. In order to explain his 
view of the office of this part of the ear, 
he assumes it as a principle, that where a 
liquid is propelled through a conoidal 
tube, its pressure against the sides is in- 
versely, as the square of the area of a 
trauverse section of the tube. This pres- 
sure, in the case of the scala of the coch- 
lea, will be greatest at their apices. 
Hlence, the impression of sound will be 
greatest at this part, and will diminish in 
regular gradation ii cording as we trace 
the tubes from this part to their wider ex- 
tremitics ;—so that the louder the sound, 
the greater is the extent of the scala coch- 
lew throughout which it is felt; an effect 
which will be still farther augmented by 
the greater vascularity of the membrane 
of the scale as it approaches the cupola. 
The author conceives that the internal 
ear is protected from the injurious impres- 
sion of very loud sounds by the action of 
the stapedius muscle, which totally inter- 
cepts their transmission by the ossicula to 
the membrane of the fenestra rolunda, and 
which is iwpressed upon a particular 
branch of the auditory nerve distributed 
upon that membrane. This view of the 
subject, he thinks, is corroborated by 
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comparative anatomy; the base of the 
scala tympani being particularly develop- 
ed in animals easily awakened by noises, 
as the cat, bare, and stag. ‘The author as- 
cribes to the mastoid cells more particu- 
larly the power of transmitting sound 
through the bones of the head; and de- 
nies that any sonorous vibrations can take 
place in close cavities filled with elastic 
fluid. ‘The function of the auditory tono- 
meter he assigns to certain medullary ex- 
pansions, which he conceives he has dis- 
covered at the ampullular extremities of 
each of the semicircular canals. He is 
led to the belief, that the fluid in these ca- 
nals is capable of a species of circulation, 
in consequence of the impulses received 
from the vibrations of the membrane of 
the fenestra ovalis, which is itself set in 
motion by the chain of ossicula. This he 
infers from the circumstance, that the 
common orifices of superior and posterior 
canals, and that of the exterior canals, 
are immediately opposite to the fenestra 
ovalis in the cavity of the vestibule, while 
their remote extremities are at the great- 
est possible distance from the direction of 
the original impulses given by the stapes. 
The perceptions of tone conveyed by the 
three semicircular canals in each ear coa- 
lesce in the mind into one perception ; 
nevertheless there is an advantage in this 
triple organ, inasmuch as it may possibly 
be the means of our receiving perfect im- 
pressions from different sounds, whether 
they be concords or discords; and hence 
enabling us to perceive these qualities, for 
the perception of which the author does 
not sce how a single organ could suffice. 
The writer, considering that, besides loud- 
ness and tone, sounds are also capable of 
being distinguished by some other quali- 
ties, thinks that these differences of qua- 
lity mav arise from different laws of vibra- 
tion. He imagines a monochord, for ex- 
ample, may, when vibrating so as to occa- 
sion sonnd, perform its vibrations in very 
diflerent modes of acceleration or retar- 
dation of its velocity, and impress these 
different modes of vibration on the air 
and other media by which the sound is 
transmitted to the ear. The organ for the 
perception of these differences he conceives 
to be a part of the vestibulum, which he 
styles the poromeler, and where he has 
discovered a cushion of medullary matter, 
over which the lining membrane of the 
vestibule is loosely extended, so as to be 
unsupported and depressed at its centre.” 
—A pauper, entitled ** Observations made 
with the invariable pendulum (Jones’s), 
No. 4, at the Royal Observatory, Cape of 
Good Hope, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the compression of the earth,” by the 
Kev. Fearon Fellows, astronomer of the 
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Cape Observatory, was communicated by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiral- 
ty; who also communicated a notice of a 
meteor observed at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Oct. 19th, 1829, in a letter from Cap- 
tain Ronald, Assistant-astronomer at the 
Cape Observatory, to the Rev. F.Fellows. 
‘There was also read a memoir in the de- 
velopement of functions, by J. Walsh, 
Esq.—An important paper, by Davies Gil- 
bert, Esq. entitled, ‘‘ On the efficiency of 
steam-engines.” Four gentlemen were 
proposed, and several elected fellows. 
Amongst the presents were the 84th vol. 
of the ** Flora Batava,”’ from the King of 
the Netherlands ;” the llth No. of ** The 
National Portrait Gallery,” from the pro- 
prietors; several ephemerides of lunar 
occultations, from the Astronomical So- 
ciety; with various other works in lite- 
rature. ‘(his meeting was one of the most 
interesting of the season, from the full 
attendance of distinguished fellows of the 
Society. 

Two papers were read Jast month, the 
first, ‘* On the electricity of threads of 
glass,”” by William Ritchie, Esq. F.R.S. ; 
the other, ‘On the velocity of sound,” 
by Dr. Simons. The twentieth volume of 
the Italian Society’s Memoirs, Dr. Hen- 
nen’s Medical Topography of the Medi- 
terranean, Goring and Pritchard's Micro- 
scopic Illustrations, with other works of 
literature and art, were presented. A 
paper was read, entitled, ‘* On the pro- 
duction of regular double refraction, in 
the molecules of bodies, by simple pres- 
sure; with observations on the origin of 
the doubly refracting structure ; by David 
Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. Lond. and Ed.” 
The author has already shown, in former 
papers which have appeared in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, that the phenome- 
na of double refraction may be produced 
artificially by effecting certain changes in 
the mechanical condition of hard and of 
soft bodies. In all these cases, he ob- 
serves, the phenomena are entirely differ- 
ent from those of regularcrystals ; and in 
none of them is the doubly refracting force 
a function of the angle which the incident 
ray forms with one or more axes given in 
position. Inthe year 1815 he noticed the 
depolarising properties of a thin film, or 
of a mixture of rosin and white wax, com- 
pressed between two pieces of glass. Ac- 
cidentally meeting with the specimen 
which had originally been the subject of 
this observation, he found that after fif- 
teen years it still retained this property of 
depolarisation, and was induced to pursue 
the inquiry to which it led. He varied 
the proportions of the ingredients, and 
observed in the different cases the modi- 
fications produced in the phenomena by 





employing various degrees of pressure. 
He found that in every point there ex- 
isted an axis of double refraction perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the film; and that 
the doubly refracting force varied with 
the inclination of the incident ray to this 
axis; just as happens with all regular 
uni-axal crystals. He infers from his ob- 
servations, that the property of uni-axal 
double refraction is communicated to the 
molecules simply by the agency of pres- 
sure; for in all cases where pressure has 
not operated, the aggregate does not ex- 
hibit this property. These effects are 
precisely the same as those which would 
be produced by subjecting elastic spheres 
to a regular compressing force; the axis 
of pressure becoming an axis of positive 
double refraction; while extension, on 
the contrary, produces a negative axis. 
From the consideration of the preceding 
facts, the author is led to avery simple 
explanation of the origin and general phe- 
nomena of double refraction in regular 
crystals. He considers this property as 
not being inherent in the molecules them- 
Selves, but as resulting from their com- 
pression either by an extraneous force or 
by their power of inherent attraction of 
aggregation. The phenomena of crystal- 
lization and of cleavage prove that the 
molecules of crystals have several axes of 
attraction or lines, along which they are 
most powerfully attracted, and in the di- 
rections of which they cohere with differ- 
ent degrees of force. Guided by the in- 
dications of hemitrope forms, and sup- 
posing the molecules to be spherical or 
spheroidal; it is inferred that these axes 
are three in number, and at right angles 
to each other, and that they are related in 
position to the geometrical axis of the 
primitive form. !n like manner the phe- 
nomena of double refraction are related 
to the same axis of the primitive form ; 
and may be all rigorously calculated by a 
reference to three rectangular axes. The 
author pursues the consequences of these 
principles in their application to various 
kinds of crystals. It follows, from this 
theory, that the forms of the ultimate 
molecules of crystals existing separately, 
determines within certain limits the pri- 
mitive form to which they belong, while 
the doubly refracting structure, and the 
precise form of the crystal, are simultane- 
ously produced by the action of the forces 
of aggregation. These views receive a 
remarkable confirmation in the doubly 
refracting structure which the author dis- 
covered in chabasite: and they also en- 
able us to understand the nature of that 
influence which heat produces on doubly 
refracting crystals, as discovered by Pro- 
fessor Mitscherlich. ‘The optical pheno- 
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mena exhibited by fluids under the influ- 
ence of heat and pressure, and by crystals 
exposed to compressing or dilating forces, 
are also in perfect conformity with the 
above views, and would in themselves 
have been sufficient to establish the prin- 
ciple, that the forces of double refraction 
are not resident in the molecules them- 
selves, but are the immediate result of 
those mechanical forces by which these 
molecules constitute solid bodies. 

Zoological Soctety.—A monthly report 
was lately read, which showed that an 
assistant secretary had been appointed, at 
a salary of about 300/. per annum, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the council. 
Stock had been sold to the extent of 2000/, 
to furnish wherewithal to pay the So- 
ciety’s debts, which had been paid accord- 
ingly. In answer to a question regarding 
the farm at Kingston, Lord Auckland 
stated, that if it did not turn out well, it 
could easily be abandoned. The Society's 
annual outlay was estimated at 7000/, 
and the receipts of last year amounted to 
14.0000, 

Horticultural Soctety.—At a late meet- 
ius, the committee of investigation re- 
ported, that there existed arrears due to 
the Society to the amount of 6000/, and 
suggested the expe diency of immediately 
having the same collecte a, preparatory to 
a final arrangement of the accounts. One 
member, (Mr. Kerr,) at the end of a very 
warm address, called upon Mr. Sabine to 
resign, or the members to withhold their 
subscriptions. A dialogue, none of the 
best-tempered, was kept up for some time. 
During a momentary pause, Mr. Sabine 
drew forth a garden toy for the amuse- 
ment of the meeting. M. Stapleton, Esq. 
ind others, did not seem to relish scien- 
tific improvement, and viewed the pro- 
duction of the toy as a ‘* put off ;”” hosti- 
lities were therefore again resumed : ulti- 
mately, however, the report was received 
as a tepiin lomine. Mr. Gordon lately 
presented a final report oo the state of the 
Society's affairs; itconfirmed the amount 
of debt, rated the income at 6000. and 
the expenditure, by retrenchment and 
economy, at 4000/. leaving a surplus of 
20001. per annum to pay debts. Passing 
over a variety of minor details, the report 
recommended the Society to abandon its 
botanical pursuits, (cultivation of flow- 
ers?) and confine itself entirely to horti- 
culture. The report farther stated that Mr. 
Sabine bad signified hts intention of resign- 
ing ; and spoke of the proy riety of appoin'- 
ing a paid Secretary in his place. It was 
ordered to be printed, that the Fellows of 
the Society might be better able to discuss 
it at the next meeting. One of the most 
numerous meetings of this Society that 
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ever took place was held on the ) 6th ult. 
The report of the committee of investiga- 
tion had been printed and circulated to 
the members who resided within the limits 
of the twopenny post; so that almost 
every one came fully sensible of the situa- 
tion in which the Society stands. After 
all, the debates appeared to be of a per- 
sonal kind, having a great deal more to 
do with Mr. Sabine, than with any plan 
for discharging the 19,000/. of debt. A 
brother of Lord Caernarvon defended 
Mr. Sabine, as his Lordship bad on a 
former occasion: his speech was rather 
longer than such meetings hear with pa- 
tience; and we should regret the more 
the consequent interruptions, if the speaker 
be Mr. Herbert, the author of one of the 
inost learned and extraordinary (and we 
may perhaps add, on that account, the 
least noticed) works of our day. How- 
ever, a vote of censure on Mr. Sabine, 
which had been previously proposed by 
Mr. Kerr, was withdrawn, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Gordon. Mr. Sabine 
has resigned, 

Description of the Proteus.—** At first 
view you might suppose this animal to be 
a lizard, but it has the motions of a fish. 
Its bead, and the lower part of its body, 
and its tail, bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the eel; but it has no fins, and 
its curious bronchial organs are not like 
the gills of fishes: they form a singular 
vascular structure, as vou see, almost 
like a crest, round the throat, which may 
be removed without occasioning the death 
of the animal, who is likewise furnished 
with lungs. With this double apparatus 
for supplying air to the blood, it can live 
either below or above the surface of the 
water. Its fore feet resemble bands, but 
they have only three claws or fingers, and 
are too feeble to be of tise in grasping, or 
supporting the weight of the animal; the 
hinder feet have only two claws or toes, 
and in the larger specimens are found so 
imperfect as to be almost obliterated. It 
has small points in place of eyes, as if to 
preserve the analogy of nature. It is of 
a fleshy whiteness and transparency in its 
natural state; but when exposed to light, 
its skin gradually becomes darker, and at 
last gains an olive tint. Its nasal organs 
appear large, and it is abundantly fur- 
nished with teeth ; from which it may be 
concluded that it is an animal of prev. 
Yet in its contined state it has never been 
known to eat; and it has been kept alive 
for many years, by occasionally changing 
the water in which it was placed. It adds 
one instance more to the namlber already 
known of the wonderful manver ia which 
life is produced and perpetuated in every 
part of our globe—even in places which 
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seem the least suited to organised exist- 
ences; and the same infinite power and 
wisdom which has fitted the camel and the 
ostrich for the deserts of Africa—the 
swallow, that secretes its own nest, for 
the caves of Java—the whale for the polar 
seas—and the morse and white bear for 
arctic ice—has given the proteus to the 
deep and dark subterraneous lakes of II- 
lyria, an animal to whom the presence of 
light is not essential, and who can live in- 
differently in air and in water—on the 
surface of the rock, or in the depths of 
the mud.” 

Royal Institution.—Mr. Fordham, on a 
pneumatic locomotive engine.—The lec 
turer observed, that this engine is worked 
by the elastic force of compressed air. 
The machinery consists of two or more 
cylinders, with pistons, sliding valves, 
cranks, and the apparatus for communi- 
cating motion, which is commonly used 
in the most improved non-condensing 
steam-engines. There is no boiler or fire- 
place; but light vessels of wrought tron, 
called recipients, are appended to the car- 
riage. ‘These recipients are to be filled 
with air, in a state of density thirty or 
forty times greater than the external at- 
mosphere. When this condensed air is 
exhausted, the recipients must be changed, 
It is proposed to fill the recipients with 
common atmospheric air, by means of 
forcing pumps worked by water-mills, 
steain-engines, wind-mills, and water- 
mills combined, or by animal power. The 
elastic force of the air thus compressed 
may be used economically in two ways: it 
may be admitted into the cylinders only, 
while the piston is making the first part 
of «a stroke, and it will drive the piston 
through the remaining part of the stroke 
by its expansive force; or it may be ad- 
mitted into two or three cylinders in sue- 
cession, the second cylinder being larger 
than the first, and the third larger than 
the second: the most perfect application 
of the power will be a combination of 
these two methods. It is obvious, that 
the volume of air admitted into the cy 
linders at each stroke of the engine must 
be increased as the density diminishes. 
It is known that a force equivalent to one- 
fortieth of the weight of a carriage will 
keep it moving, on a good road, with any 


velocity previously given to it. When t} 


roads are in bad order, this force must be 
increased to one-thirticth ; and inextreme 
cases, for short distances, it may be esti 

mated at one-twentieth part of the weight, 
The ascent of hills preseuts another quan- 
tity of resistance to motion, which is to the 
weight as radius to the sine of inclination. 
The descent will compensate for the ex- 
penditure of power wanted to overcome 
April,—vOL, XXX. NO. CXII. 
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this kind of resistance ; and it need not be 
taken into the account of the power re- 
quired to propel a carriage on a given line 
of road, when the carriage returns by the 
same line of route. The carriage in its 
form will resemble a miniature steam- 
hoat, (but without a chimney.) The reci- 
pients will be suspended under the axle of 
the main wheels. Instead of a rudder, it 
will have a steering wheel. The wheels 
should be made as high as is consistent 
with strength and lightness, and this for 
the purpose of giving a long stroke to the 
engines, as well as for other qualities 
which high wheels possess. With these 
conditions in view, we will suppose a 
carriage is intended to convey the mail 
at the rate of twelve miles” per hour; 
and that its recipients may be changed 
every ten miles, and that the roads are in 
good order. To ascertain the quantity of 
power requisite to propel this carriage we 
titist State its weight : 

ewt. qrs, [bs 


20 recipients, coutaining 65 cubie feet, 


and proved to stand a pressure oj ss FS 
GOOLDs. per square ineh j 

M ichinery 2 e . ° ° 1oo 

Wheels, ante, and body : ‘ @ @ 

>) 6©TlCUk 

Engineer and enard (12 stone each) 3°00 0 

Dags and four passengers, say J ° 7; 3e 


The force required to propel this weight at 
the rate of twelve miles per Lour will be 
li2lbs. The velocity 1056 feet per mi- 
nute x J12 118278 ibs. raised one foot. 
Velocity of piston per minute 154 feet x 
84.3 LIS8322 ibs. also raised one foot. 
are worked by the same 
elastic fluid passing successively through 
them (‘the area of each 15 inches, and the 
pressure perinch on each piston 20 Ibs.) the 
power will be 15 x 3 x 20 = 900 Ibs.; and 
as the last engine onlyis open to the exter- 
ral atmosphere, and it works ¢ xpausively " 
the efflux of air being cut off at one half- 
stroke, and its density five atmospheres, 
15. 934 
2141 
35 eubic feet of atr per minnte, aod 
the time will be fifty minntes; therefore 
xpenditure in a stave will be 35 «50 
1750 enbic feet; and the contents of 
recipients will be 3200 feet. The 
jorse engine 


will condense 


If three engines 


theatheexpenditure ofair will be 


' 
the « 


tle 
power of a ten-l 
the above qu intity of air in one hour, 
with an expenditure of one bushel of coals. 

In the library were numerous mechani- 
cal inventions ; amongst them was an in- 
genious contrivance, invented by Lieute- 
nant Kennedy, and which was sent from 
the Custom-house for the evening to the 
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Institution. It consists of a loose calico 
waistcoat, made double throughout, sewn 
close at the edges, and furnished at one 
part with a little woodea tube and a plug : 
if air be blown into the waistcoat, it of 
course passes through the calico, and no- 
thing particular happens; if the calico, 
however, be first wetted, and air then 
blown in, it retains the air under conside- 
rable pressure, and affords a buoyatcy in 
water sufficient to sustain two or three 
men. Lieutenant Kennedy proposes that 
seamen make these waistcoats for them- 
selves ; and when in danger of shipwreck, 
or in cases where help is necessary to be 
given in the water, to put them on, either 
wetting them first or not; but when wet, 
inflating them by the mouth, and keeping 
in the air by the plug. ‘The power of re- 
taining air, when wet, was very evident. 
Socwty of Antiquaries.—A paper was 
lately read by Mr. Kempe, ‘* On some an- 
cient paintings on panel remaining in the 
Baston Manor-llouse, near Keston, in 
Kent; with observations on the practice of 
painting wainscoted apartments with his- 
torical subjects, previous to the introduc- 
tion of tapestry.”” Also some incidental 
remarks on the use of earthen wine-pots 
before glass came into general use, as ap- 
plied to drinking-vessels. | Mr. Markland 
communicated an account of an inscrip- 
tion lately discovered in the Governor's 
apartments in the Tower. And a paper 
respecting the authorship of the Seven 
Sacraments, by Henry VIII. was read, il- 
lustrative of Mr. Amyot’s recent commu- 
nication to the Society. Drawings of 
some tiles found in the rubbish of Grey’s 
Church, Oxford, were lately exhibited to 
the Society.—Ono the 17th ult. a short 
paper was read ** On the viola.” Mr. W. 
Kaight communicated av account of the 
mode in which Old London Bridge was 
constructed, and illustrated his paper by 
three interesting architectural drawings. 
Mr. Ellis read a letter, addressed by him to 
the President, in which the history of the 
naval uniform was given. It appears that, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, a dress of scar- 
let was appointed by her Majesty to be 
worn by the commanders of ber ships. 
lo 1604, an order, by James, was made, 
confirming that of Elizabeth, and direct- 
ing that the materials should be furnished 
at specific prices. During the subsequent 
reigns, down to that of George II. the 
officers of the royal navy appear to have 
dressed after their own fancies ; and some 
ships’ companies had a peculiar uniform, 
according to the whim of the commander. 
A very pleasant letter, from Mr. Locker 
one of the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital, was here read by Mr. Ellis, on 
this sulject, which excited some merri- 


ment and applause. Mr. Locker mention- 
ed a curious traditionary anecdote of the 
origin of the present naval dress (blue, 
faced with white) ;—viz. that, in 1748, 
George Il. having seen the Duchess of 
Bedford in a riding-habit of these colours, 
was so pleased with the effect, that he di- 
rected a similar uniform to be worn by 
the royal navy—a regulation which ap- 
pears never to have been Gazetted, nor 
exists in the records of the Admiralty 
Office; although a subsequent one, in 
1757, refers to it. Epaulets, according 
to Mr. Locker, were a recent addition to 
the uniform, and considered as pieces of 
dandyism. Nelson, in particular, though 
in after-life so vain of his stars and or- 
ders, in a letter, from which an extract 
was read, speaks of two subsequently very 
gallant officers—one of whom was the 
late Sir Alexander Ball—as coxcombs, 
whose acquaintance he would certainly 
cut, merely from the circumstance of their 
mounting epaulets, in imitation of mili- 
tary foppery. 

London Phrenological Socicty, Jan. 4.— 
Dr. John Elliotson in the chair.— Mr. 
Cooper laid before the meeting a cast of 
the skull of Lycet, who committed for- 
gery, and upon his apprehension by the 
officers of justice, put a period to his ex- 
istence by cutting the carotid artery. The 
cerebral organization of this individual, 
Mr. Cooper declared to be in exact ac- 
cordance with his character: he particu- 
larly pointed out the deficiency of the or- 
gan of conscientiousness, and the general 
fulness of the lateral regions of the head. 
Lycet was a good botanist and an excel- 
lent draughtsman; both of which were 
also asserted to be in conformity with his 
developement. Mr. Cooper then present- 
ed acast of the head of Baskerville, the 
celebrated printer, taken at the time his 
body was removed, on account of the 
formation of a canal which passed through 
Baskerville’s garden at Birmingham, 
where (in compliance with his will) he 
was interred.— Mr. Hawkins read a paper, 
the result of his ** Observations of the cha- 
racter of the Austrians and Prussians ;” 
made during a late sojourn of some months 
on the continent, and argued for the value 
of phrenology, in enabling us to forma 
correct estimate of national character.— 
At the meeting on the léth, Dr. Epps read 
a paper **On philology in connexion with 
phrenology.” 

Royal Asiatic Society.—Atarecent meet- 
ing,a variety of donations were made, and 
several gentlemen were introduced as mem- 
bers. A farther portion of Mr. S. Davis's 
Memoir ov Butan was read ; it began with 
an analysis of the system of government 
in that country, which seems to be nearly 
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patriarchal ; the produce of labour going 
into a common stock, from which the 
wants of each individual are supplied, 
thus combining with the strict division of 
the community into classes, to obviate all 
motives to personal aggrandizement at 
the public expense : the baser passions of 
envy, hatred, and malice, having so little 
room for action, the Butans may be deem- 
ed, though poor, a comparatively happy 
people. Nor is their ‘nternal peace in 
auy danger of interruption from without, 
inasmuch as the natural impediments of 
the country present an insurmountable 
barrier to foreign conquest. The paper 
proceeds to detail some of the more cu- 
rious of the religious ceremonies,—parti- 
cularly one which takes place in Septem- 
ber, and lasts twenty days, the last seven 
of which are occupied in performing dances 
by the priests, in masks and various fancy 
costumes. Some of the masks represent 
skulls, and other animals, the destroying 
power, &c. &c. One group having masks 
like skulls, and otherwise attired like ske- 
letons, executed a sort of ** Dance of 
Death.” The account terminates with 
remarks upon the natural productions of 
the country.—Three papers were read at 
a subsequent meeting, viz. :—An extract 
from the Viedaya, a celebrated commen- 
tary on Mahomedan law, drawn up in the 
manner of Blackstone’s Commentaries, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Vans Kennedy. The se- 
cond comprised excerpts from the Male- 
chet e Dara Shekohy, or Dictionary of 
Pharmacy. This work extends to three 
folio volumes, containing not fewer than 
3336 pages, and it touches not only on 
the nature of every disease to which the 
human frame is liable, and the corre- 
sponding remedies, but also on every 
topic within the compass of human know- 
ledge. The extracts selected at this meet- 
ing, treat upon, and furnish data for, the 
measure of time and distances. They 
were translated and communicated by 
Major Price. The third paper embraced 
a variety of information illustrative of the 
history of the White and Black Jews of 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast ; commu- 
nicated by T. H. Baber, Esq. A variety 
of donations, preserved specimens in na- 
tural history, were made to the Society 
by Colonel Hopkinson. Several valuable 
publications were presented. 

Royal Society of Literature, Jan. 20.— 
A memoir was read on Semiramis, by 
Granville Penn, Esq. In consequence 
(the author of the paper remarked) of 
the Greek writers having confounded the 
names of Svria and Assyria, the traditions 
respecting Semiramis have been involved 
in much difficulty; and the denominations 
of Syrian and Assyrian, as applied to her, 
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convey no distinct notion of her country 
or her birth-place. Diodorus Siculus, 
with whom Alexander Polyhistor, Philo, 
and Pliny are in accordance, describes 
this queen as a Syrian, or Samarian, of 
Ascalon. Now, the elements of the He- 
brew word rendered Saapeia, and Sama- 
ria, suggest the signification of servata 
columha, in which appears to be included 
the fabled history of Semiramis being 
exposed in a desert place, and preserved 
by doves; and the writer is of opinion, 
that the name of Semiramis is no other 
than the appellative of her country, Semi- 
ram, in Greek Seuipauis. With reference 
to the title of this queen to be called an 
Assyrian, he first establishes the period 
when she lived, as belonging to the middle 
of the eighth century B. C.—the most 
eventful of any in the relations of Syria 
and Samaria with Assyria ; being the date 
of the transfer of the entire population of 
the former countries to the latter by the 
Assyrian Sovereign; and then shows that 
it is consistent with the testimony of hea- 
then history, to believe that the elevation 
of Semiramis to the throne of Assyria was 
the consequence of her being carried away 
in the general depopulation of her native 
country; and, like Esther, in the quality 
of a Hebrew captive, fascinating the mo- 
narch by her beauty and accomplishments. 
This opinion is farther confirmed by a tra- 
dition respecting her, preserved by Mar- 
cellinus, which describes her as a He- 
brewess, and as having introduced into 
her family the distinguishing rite of her 
nation. About the time of the arrival of 
Semiramis in Assyria, or shortly before, 
the sovereigns of Nineveh transferred the 
seat of their empire from that city to Ba- 
bylon. There the queen introduced the 
symbol of her native Ascalon, the dove, 
which became the standard of her empire. 
All who went under that ensign were 
called Semarim and Samorim —- words 
which, in Oriental writing, ditfer only in 
the dialectic variation of a final M or N, 
from the eastern name of her native coun- 
try, Samaria. 

“Feb. 3.—A letter was read from Sir 
Thomas Phillips, Bart. * On a remarkable 
bronze figure engraved in Capt. Mignan’s 
‘Travels in Chaldea.” This relic was 
found by Capt. Mignan at a place called 
Akerkouf, otherwise ** Nemroud ‘Tapes- 
sy,’ the Mound of Nimrod; and trom the 
singular circumstance that images exactiy 
similar are found in Sweden, Sir Thomas 
deduces a contirmation of the general 
opinion, that the Scandinavian nations 
cerived their origin from the East.—A 
letter was likewise read from Mr. Sharon 
‘Turner, contaiving an historical notice 
connected with the operation of breaking 
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the enemy's line, in naval warfare ;—a 
subject which has given occasion to much 
recent discussion. This manceuvre, so 
successfully introduced into our system 
of tactics by Lord Rodney, in the action 
of the 12th of April, 1762, was not un- 
known to the ancients, having been prac- 
tised by the Lacedamonians in their com- 
bats with the Athenians. ‘The particular 
instance adduced on this point by the 
writer is the battle of Arginusa, otf the 
isle of Lesbos, as described by Nenophon 3 
in which engagement the victory was 
cained by the Athentans, in consequence 
of their having expected, and effectually 
provided against, the very movement on 


the invention of which has been of late so 
much disputed. Since the historian does 
not speak of it as a new idea of the Spar- 
tan admiral on this oceasion, it would 
seem to have been with the Greeks, as 
with us, a regular part of their system ot 
naval warfare. Myr. Turner considers it 
farther of importance, in Getermining the 
originality of this Operation, to observe, 
that, the translation of Nenophon’s His- 
tory of Greece, by Dr. Smith, a writer at 
that time inthe enjoyment of considerable 
reputation, was printed and published a 
very few years before Mr. Clerk produced 
his Treatise on Naval Tactics, in which 
the manceuvre is described, and before 
Admiral Rodney fought the splendid ac- 
tion in which it was first executed in mo- 
dern times. 

Metdico-Botanical Society. —The Presi- 
dent, Earl Stanhope, in the chair.—The 
Secretary having read certain proposals 
for the appointment of a professor of che- 
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PRANCE. 

—-A short time ago, as some 
workmen were employed at a house on 
the Quai des Bernardins, at Paris, they 
discovered a creat number of bas-erehefs, 
and other pieces of 
great pert ction. Onn jury, if appeared 
that the house was built in 1557, by the 
President Dunoyers, and that the works 
in question were by John Gougon, a cele- 
brated sculptor. It is understood that the 
French Government will purchase these 
specimens for the Museum. 

Scren(ec Discove ics — | private letter 
from Rome states, that for some time past 
scientific researches have been made at 
Gregna, under the auspices of the Duchess 
of Berry, Who has detraved the expense. 
The remains of a villa, built and adorned 
with considerable taste, have been dis- 
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mistry to the Society, and disposed of the 
routine business, Dr. Sigmond, the secre- 
tary for foreign correspondence, was about 
to introduce a Dr. Stewart, to be admitted 
by the President as a Fellow of the So- 
ciety ; when Mr. Yosy rose, and said that 
such procedure on the part of Dr. Sig- 
mond was unheard of in the annals of the 
Society; Dr. Stewart had not been elected. 
A ballot was then instituted, and the re- 
sult showed that the Doctor was black- 
balled. In the course of the evening, Earl 
Stanhope requested the visitors to with- 
draw. It is understood that Dr. Stewart 
was again the subject of discussion, and 
that a fresh ballot was had, which declared 
him duly elected. 

Stilpnomelan, a new Mineral found m 
Siesta, ly Mr. Glocker. — This mineral 
was found in isolated pieces in the neigh- 
bourhood of an ancient mine, at Ober- 
grand, near Zuckmantel, in the midst of 
thonschiefer, (clay slate it is in crys- 
talline masses of a lamellar structure, 
passing into the acicular and fibrous struc- 
ture. It possesses the bardness of calea- 
reous spar, is easily ent, and weighs from 
20 to 3-40. Its black colour passes to 
blackish green; its powder is of a green. 
ish grey 3 it has a lively lustre, interme- 
diate between the fat and pearly lustre : 
itis opaque. With the blowpipe, it melts 
immediately into a bluish black scoria. 
tis usnally accompanied with calcareous 
spar and quartz, and often contains hepa- 
tic and ferruginous pvrites, disseminated 
in very Small veins. Its scaly variety has 
some resemblance to chlorite, but differs 
from it in several particulars.—Bull. des 
Scre Ces Nat. 
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covered, From an inscription found in 
various parts of the building, it appears 
that the house belonged to Caius Bellicas, 
who lived in the tine of Titus. One of 
the apartments is paved in Mosaic, of 
white and black marble, and another in 
op . spin ifum, covered with OpUs sigint- 
num, a mastic composed ol pieces of 
Letruscan vases. 

Forests of France.—The whole surface of 
France is 107,405,600 English acres, of 
Which nearly one-eighth is covered with 
woods, One-sixth of which belong to go- 
vernment, which derives from them a net 
annual revenue of twenty-two millions of 
francs, 

Parisian Statistics —Of the amount of 
taxation paid by the whole of France, 
Paris, which does not contain one-thirtieth 
of the population, pays nearly one-tenth, 
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viz. 91,758,219 francs; it being the prin- 
ciple of the French government to appor- 
tion the burden of taxation according to 
the supposed means of bearing it. The 
number of deaths by suicide in Paris ap- 
pears to have increased very much during 
late years, Dut there are official returns in 
this work for only 1824 and 1626. In 
1824, the number was 371, and in 1826, 
Sill. The number of ministers of the 
Established Roman Catholic Church in 
Paris, is 764, who are said to be sufficient 
for the population. ‘Taking the average 
throughout France, from this scale, 24,000 
would be suilicient; but the authorities 
pretend that 52,000 are reqnisite, and 
there are now in France 37,000. The 
number of students in the different eccle- 
siasticat schools is 44,000. 

The Aris and Sciences.—Great progress 
is making in the French provinces in lite- 
rature and sciences. Several new insti- 
tutions have been opened in large towns ; 
and at Marseilles an Athenwum has been 
lately formed, which is expected to equal 
the best scientific institutions of the capi- 
tal. 

French Prisons.—It appears by the last 
report to the committee for the improve- 
ment of prisons in France, that the num- 
ber of prisoners during the year 1529 ex- 
ceeded that of 18238 by 5700: of the num- 
ber confined in 1829, 15,000 earned, by 
labour, 1,480,000 fr. of which 565,000 fr. 
were distributed among them, and the re- 
mainder deposited, as a reserve for their 
support on leaving prison, until they can 
obtain employment. The ameliorations 
in the prisons are highly spoken of; and 
a proper classification of prisoners ap- 
pears to have produced very beneficial 
results, 

Greece. —The savans from Florence, 
who accompanied the scientific expedition 
of M. Champollion, and whose expenses 
were defrayed by the Grand Duke of ‘Tus- 
cany, have returned laden with the pro- 
ducts of their researches. These consist 
of eight mummies, and upwards of se- 
venty cases filled with vases and other re- 
lics of antiquity. They have also 1300 
drawings of ruins, &c. which were made 
during their stay in Egypt. 

The Delugee—M. Cuvier, in one of the 
early lectures of the course which he is at 
present delivering at Paris on the Natural 
Sciences, remarked the astonishing con- 
formity which existed in the traditions of 
various nations with respect to the period 
of the occurrence of the Deluge. The 
Hebrew text of Genesis fixes it in the year 
2349 B.C. The Indians make the fourth 
age of the world—the age in which we are 
now living—commence in the year 3012. 
The Chinese place it about the year 2384. 
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Confucius, in fact, represents the first 
king, Yao, employed in carrying off the 
waters of the ocean, which had reached 
the summits of the mountains, and in re- 
pairing the damage which they had caused. 

French Academy.—At a recent sitting 
of the French Academy, M. Jacobi and 
Mr. Herschel were elected corresponding 
members; the former in the section of 
geometry, the latter in the section of as- 
tronomy. Of fifty votes, M. Jacbi ob- 
tained forty-eight; of forty-five votes, 
Mr. Herschel obtained forty-four. A bal- 
lot lately took place, to till the vacancy of 
foreign member, occasioned by the death 
of Sir Humphry Davy. ‘There were seve- 
ral candidates ; but out of fifty two votes, 
forty-two were in favour of Mr. Dalton, 
who was declared duly elected. At this 
sitting, M. Geotfroy St. Hilaire read a long 
paper ‘*On the composition of animals,” in 
reply to a paper by M. Cuvier. According 
to M. Geotfroy St. Hilaire, all animals are 
the result of one system of composition, 
** les animaux sont tous le produit dun 
Ineme systeme de composition.” 

New Road of St. Gothard.—The most 
remarkable road now in) preparation is 
that which traverses the Schailenen, in 
the Canton of Uri. This is cut through 
enormous masses of granite, and the 
bridges are maguificent. The ascent is 
very gradual, being never more than 8 
feet in 100, and sometimes only 6. Seven 
hundred persons are employed on these 
works. 

Meteor.—A Curious phenomenon was 
observed a few weeks ago at Verpignan. 
About four o'clock in the morning, alumi- 
nous meteor passed over the town: it had 
the appearance of a globe of fire of several 
colours, the diameter of which seemed to 
be about the same as that of the moon at 
its full. The meteor passed with great 
rapidity, and spread a light equal to the 
most brilliant sunshine. It did not follow 
the direction of the magnetic axis, and its 
motion was from west to east. When it 
had arrived at the end of its course, it 
exploded, and the report was as loud as 
thunder. What is curious, is, that the 
globe of fire, just previous to the explo- 
sion, formed itself into a line, and flashes 
of flame issued from what had the appear- 
ance of burning coals. 

Paganini.—A curious pamphlet relative 
to this extraordinary musician has just 
been published in Paris. After giving a 
general notice of his musical acquire- 
ments, it proceeds to explain an imputa- 
tion upon him, which was calculated to 
do him much injury. For sosne time past 
a rumour had prevailed that Paganini had 
committed murder. ‘The mistake is said 
to bave arisen as follows :—Paganiol, be- 
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ing at Milan, gave some concerts at the 
same time as a celebrated lolonese violin- 
player, who was shortly afterwards im- 
prisooed for debt: whilst this man was 
in gaol, it was discovered that be had got 
rid of his wife by poison; and the report 
having spread generally, that a celebrated 
violin-player at Milan had committed 
murder, aud Paganini being better known 
than the Polonese, his name was unfortu- 
nately substituted. In April 18238, this 
allegation having become common, le re- 
quested the authorities atVienna to investi- 
yateit; and the error was publicly refuted. 

Consumphon.—A number of experiments 
has been made in France on ducks and 
chickens, by M. Flonrens; from which he 
draws the following conclusions :—first, 
that cold exercises a constant aud decided 
action on the lungs of animals; secondly, 
that the effect of that action is more rapid 
and serious in proportion to the youth of 
the animal; thirdly, that when cold does 
not produce an acute pulmonary inflam- 
mation, speedily mortal, it produces a 
chronic inflammation, which is, in fact, 
pulmonary consumption; fourthly, that 
heat constantly prevents the inroad of 
pulmonary consumption; that when it 
has actually commenced, heat suspends its 
progress, and that sometimes heat even 
leads to wu perfect cure; fifthly, that to 
whatever height it may have arrived, this 
malady is never contagious, 

German Theatre in Paris. —M. Laurent, 
having sull the privilege tor the English 
and German theatres, although he bas 
been deprived of it for the Italian opera, 
has made arrangements for a series of 
operas in April, by a German company. 
The celebrated tevor Hetzinger, and his 
wife, are engaged, as also a prima donna, 
whose name is kept secret; and the ** Mo- 
niteur’’ tells us that the company is ge- 
nerally excellent. M. Laurent purposes, 
it is said, if possible, to bring this com- 
pany to London in June. 

Pevpt-—The ** Moniteur”” of the 13th 
instant contains a letter from M. Pariset, 
dated Cairo, the 18th of December. After 
Stating that there are great indications of 
another attack of plague in March — 
which, however, may not be of a very 
maligoant character—the writer makes 
some interesting observations on mum- 
mics, aud expresses bis conviction that 
the ancient practice of embalming was an 
livgwan precaution: he was, however, at 
first, embarrassed to comprehend where 
su much animal matter could be conceal- 
ed, but the difficulty, he says, disappears, 
on considering the number of square 
leagues thus occupied in the desert and 
in the mountains. The plain of mum. 
mies at Sequeral covers forty-nine square 
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leagues; and there are streets cut out in 
the Libyan chain of mountains twenty 
feet wide, and thirty in height, for a dis- 
tance of six leagues, all filled with the 
mummies of the ibis and the ass; and in 
the Arabian chain is a natural grotto, 
upwards of four leagues in extent, full of 
the mummies of crocodiles, serpents, 
frogs, and birds, mingled together in a 
way which proves that they were not 
treated as divinities. 

New Mode of Education.—Several months 
ago it was announced in the French pa- 
pers, that Count Alexander de Laborde 
had issued proposals for educating a cer- 
tain number of pupils, under competent 
masters ; the distinguishing feature being 
that the pupils should acquire the living 
languages in the different countries; of 
which, at the same time, they could at- 
tain a competent knowledge of the laws, 
customs, institutions, arts, sciences, &c, 
Ve now find that the young persons who 
had been got together on this travelling 
scheme have already visited Turin, Ge- 
noa, Florence, and Rome, and they are 
said to have made great progress in the 
different branches of education. As they 
travel on an economical scale, parents, 
who are anxious for their sons to see the 
world, have thus an opportunity of send- 
ing them out without the exclusive expense 
of a travelling tutor. 

Roman Antiquities. — Towards the end 
of November last, a workman employed 
in a quarry at Dortan, in the canton at 
Oyonax, in the department of Ain, having 
placed his lever in a fissure of a rock, in 
order to detach a part of it, the block, 
on falling, exposed to view about 1200 
bronze medals, of the second size, of the 
reigns of the Ruman emperors, Maximia- 
nus Hercules, and Chlorus, father of Con- 
stantine the Great, who reigned together 
at the commencement of the fourth cen- 
tury. The fissure in the rock formed a 
narrow opening above the earth; and it 
was doubtless in a time of danger that 
these medals were deposited there, where 
they have remained during fifteen centu- 
ries. On the reverse of the greater part 
of them is the Genius of the Roman peo- 
ple, offering a sacrifice upon an altar, and 
the Mint personitied, holdiog scales and a 
horn of plenty. The two reverses, the 
description of which follows, are the most 
interesting :—** Constantius Chlorus for- 
tunw reduci Css. NN.” or * the happy 
return of our Cesars.”” In the field is 
Fortune standing up, directing a helm 
with her right hand, and holding a cornu- 
copie in her left. ‘* Maximianus Hercnu- 
les salvis Augg. et Cass. ancta Kart.” or 
**inerease of health and prosperity for 
our Augustuses and Cwsars, by the pos- 
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session of Carthage.’ In the field is Ce- 
res, standing up, and having each band 
filled with ears of graiu. This goddess is 
bere an allusion to the richness of the corn 
of Africa. It is known, that on the divi- 
sion which Dioclesian made of the Roman 
empire with Maximianus, in the year 286, 
Africa came to his share. All these me- 
dals have figured corners; and some of 
them have also the name of Dioclesian in 
‘he corner. 
RUSSIA. 

In order, if possible, to anticipate and 
be prepared for the evils which frequently 
arise from the Neva’s overflowing its 
banks, Colonel Raucourt, a Russian offi- 
cer, has been making a number of curious 
experiments with two instruments of his 
invention; the one called a hydrotachy- 
meter, by which he ascertains the swift- 
ness of the current of a river,—the other 
a hvdrosynometer, by which he ascertains 
the pressure of water at different depths. 
The result of these experiments has been 
communicated to the Académie des Sci- 
ences. 

ITALY. 

Suicides in ltaly.—In the year 1826, the 
number of suicides in the different pro- 
vinces of Lombardy were, in proportion 
to the population, as follow -—Brescia, 
oneinevery 120,256, Lodi, onein 109,410; 
Como, one in 100,749; Pavia, one in 
91,064; Bergami, one in 82,012 ; Mantua, 
one in 79,083 ; Cremona, one in 72,747 ; 
Sondrio, one in 66,537; Milan and its 
Gentes: one in 53,328. In Milan alone 
the proportion is very large, and fully 
shows the influence of the predisposing 
causes to suicide ia an ill-regulated popu- 
lation. ‘The number for Milan was one in 
14,111. 

Antiquarian Researches: New Plan.— 
The Duke of Calabria has encouraged the 
Swiss regiment of Bern, inthe Neapolitan 
service, to devote their leisure hours to 
excavation. Any fruits which may arise 
from their labours are to be sent home to 
their own country, to enrich their national 
museum. 

Calculating Boy. — Vincent Zucchero, 
aged seven years, a Sicilian child of extra- 
ordinary powers of calculation, was lately 
sent for to the Court of Naples, where, in 
the presence of a numerous company, se- 
veral difficult questions were propounded 
tohim. The Duke of Calabria tirst asked 
him how many minutes there are in 500 
years, reckoning to the year 365 days and 
six hours? He replied, after a little re- 
flection, 262,980,000 minutes. Prince 


Pignattelli then inquired of him, how 
many steps a gardener would take who 
had to water 100 trees, distance five steps 
from 


each other, and who should be 
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obliged to fetch his water for each tree 
from a well distant ten paces from the 
first?) Young Zucchero immediately re- 
plied 51,500. He made equally speedy 
and correct answers to several other in- 
terrogatories, 

New Tragedy.—A new tragedy, entitled 
** Procida,”’ by the poet Nicolini, has been 
played at Florence with great success. It 
has excited universal surprise that the 
censorship should have suffered this piece 
tu be acted, as it is filled with indignant 
passages against a foreign yoke, and pub- 
lic appeals to independence. 

Vesuvius. Private accounts from Na- 
ples, alluding to the extraordinary seve- 
rity of the late winter in that part of Italy, 
mention that Mount Vesuvius was covered 
with snow for ten days—a most unusual 
oecurrence,—and that during the whole 
of the period, the column of smoke from 
its crater, which usually serves the Nea- 
politans as a weathercock, had entirely 
ceased to issue; while not an explosion 
was heard from the mountain. The Bar- 
rache del Carmine and the Convent of Sta. 
Theresa have been both strack with light- 
ning; but the electric fluid appears to 
have been so weakened, that no damage 
was done iu either case. 

SICILY. 

Sicilian Sratistics.—According to the last 
census, Sicily contains 1,780,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 300,000 are ecclesiastics, 
or persons living on ecclesiastical reve- 
nues. ‘There are in the island 1117 con- 
vents, containing 30,000 monks and 30,000 
nuns. ‘The nobility of this small popula- 
tion consists of six dukes, 217 princes, 
217 marquesses, 2000 barons, and the 
same number of an order called gentle- 
men. In Palermo, the population of which 
is only 150,000, there are 388 churches. 

DENMARK, 

Lancasterian Schools in Denmark.—The 
system of mutual instruction on the Lan- 
casterian plan is making great progress in 
Denmark. In 1820 there were 244 schools ; 
in 1424, 605; in 1825, 11433 in 1826, 
1548; in 1827, 2003; in 1428, 2333; in 
1429, 2700. ‘To each of these schools is 
attached a dwelling for the master, and 
ground for gymnastic exercises. 

INDIA. 

Indian Art,—At a meeting of the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
held in Caleutra, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing premiums to native gardeners 
and others, for promoting the Society’s 
objects, an ingenious native blacksmith 
received a reward of fifty rupees for a 
model of a steam-engine, which he had 
executed without assistance, from an in- 
spection of one in the Mission House at 
Serampore. 
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On the use of charcoal dust as a top-dress- 
ing for onions, §&c.— Sir, Having seen 
some papers in the Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society upon the cultivation 
of onions, but none that took any notice 
of a disease to which these roots are very 
subject, [ venture to lay the following ex- 
periments and their results before the So- 
ciety. The garden I superintend isa very 
wet, stiff soil, upon a strong clay, aud 
without any declivity. For several years 
my crops ef onions were nearly all de- 
stroyed by a grub, and by mouldiness 
coming on about their roots at various 
Stages of their growth; sometimes when 
they were about the size of what we call 
scallions, at other times when they were 
beginning to form a bulb, and even when 
the bulb was formed. As soon as the 
disease takes place, it may very readily be 
perceived by the onion blade assuming a 
glaucous: green colour, but very soon atter 
changing to yellow, and the leaves at the 
same time rather flag. | tried various 
quarters in the garden, and found that 
there was a difference in them, some of 
them producing more of the disease than 
others. Lalso tried several experiments 
to prevent the disease taking place ; but 
none had the desired effect, until | made 
use of charcoal dust (which is the retuse 
that is left at the bottom of a charcoal 
pit, after the charcoal is taken out), 
spread upon the top of the ground intend- 
ed for onions, about half an inch thick, 
before the seed is sown (the ground being 
previously well dug aud manured), and 
merely scuffled in with the point of a 
spade, so as to mix the top soul and cbhar- 
coal dust together. Nothing more is atter 
required beyond managing tue crop iu the 
usual way. For these last six years | 
have had most excellent ¢ rops of options, 
and not the least appearance of any in- 
fection, My tirstexperiment Lmade upon 
a bed fifty feet long, and five fect wide, 
prepared inthe usual way, ove half of the 
bed was dressed with charcoal dust, and 
the other half without it; the part on 
which the dust was laid, had an excellent 
crop of onious, it remained quite clean 
and free from any disease, while the part 
to which the dust was not applied was 
entirely destroyed by the grub and by 
mouldiness. | subsequenutiy determined 
to try the etiects of the dust upon a large: 
scale; | therefore had the whole of the 
quarter prepared for onieus, and divided 
it juto eight beds of the same size as be- 
fore; four of the beds were treated with 
dust, the other four remained without it. 
The result was the same as before, the 
beds where the dust was applied bore a 
geod clean crop, whilst the others were 


affected. Having had two years proof of 
the good effects of the charcoal dust in 
preventing the disease from taking place 
upon the onion on one quarter, I have 
siuce tried it upon different quarters, with 
the best success. The charcoal dust 
ought to be kept quite dry, which is easily 
done by placing it in a round beap, and 
covering it closely over with turf till it is 
wanted. I have also found that the ap- 
plication of charcoal dust effectually pre- 
vents the clubbing in the roots of cab- 
bages, &c. I had been accustomed to use 
lime fresh from the kilo for that purpose, 
and always with considerable advantage, 
but since | have made use of the charcoa! 
dust upon different quarters of the garden, 
and any of the Brassica tribe has beeu 
subsequently planted there, the clubbing 
has entirely disappeared. 1 planted, some 
time back, a quarter with caulitiower 
plants, which never arrived at maturity, 
being very much injured with the club. 
lu the spring of the following year, | had 
the same quarter prepared for onions, 
with charcoal dust upon it; as soon as the 
onions were cleared off in October, | had 
it well dug over, and planted it inmmedi- 
ately with early cabbages, which all ar- 
rived at maturity the eusuing = spring, 
without the least appearance of clubbing. 
fam, &c ‘bh. SmMiti.—Zrans. Hort. 
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Treatment of Orange and Lemon Trees.—@® 
Mr. T. Shea, gardener to Lord Burghersb, 
at Floreace, communicated the following 
particulars of the treatineot of orange and 
lemon trees in that part of Italy. He 
has observed, that throughout the winter, 
instead of being placed in green-houses, 
as in England, by which means they are 
Kept in a state of growth, they are put 
into sheds, the windows and apertures of 
which are ouly closed during frosty wea- 
ther. At other times the external air is 
treely admitted, the pants are watered 
only once or twice a month, and then 
sparingly. la the end of April they are 
taleu from sheds and set in the open air. 
These plants are kept dwarf, aud in large 
eartheaware pots. In June they are ma- 
nured with two handfuls of kilu-dried lu- 
pines, mixed with double the quantity of 
goats-dung, and this is covered with sta- 
ble manure. Throughout the summer the 
plants are very wuch watered; to a large 
plant, as much as five or six buckets 
every other day is givea, and in very hot 
Weather they are watcred daily. Every 
fourth or filth year, the plants are lifted 
out of the pots, aud the balls reduced, 
the extreme roots being taken off. —Trans. 
Hort. So Lely. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Mr. Watson's plan for preventing ships 
foundering ai sea.—I\n two preceding num- 
bers are detailed the principle and appli- 
cation of this plan; its importance now 
claims our attention, and that more par- 
ticularly with a view to excite such public 
feeling in its favour as may cause it to be 
brought into operation to the preservation 
of thousands of human lives, and of pro- 
perty to the amount of millions. Mr. 
Watson lately exhibited at the Royal and 
London Institutions, in proof of the efli- 
ciency of his plan, various ingenious mo- 
dels and experiments ; we witnessed 
them, and with much pleasure also the 
approbation with which the auditors so 
deservedly marked the benevolent exer- 
tion of this gentleman, whose elucidations 
and arguments in support of his plan were 
impressive and convincing, and even af- 
fecting, when, with a manner which 
brought the subject home to the feelings 
of every one present, be depicted the con- 
trast between a ship springing a severe 
leak without the proposed safety-tubes, 
and with them. ‘* It has been even asked, 
whether the whole plan does not turn upon 
the alternative of death by foundering, or 
by starvation ; the former in consequence 
of aship being as now. without—the latter 
the result of a ship becoming immersed 
with—the safety-tubes. That such a 
question should have arisen in the culti- 
vated mind is most unaccountable, for 
the chances in favour of the preservation 
of life, provided the ship le kept afloat, 
must be numerous: assnming for in- 
Stance, the case of a severe leak in a ship 
that is without, and also in one furnished 
with, the safety-tuhes—as regards the 
ship without the safety-tubes, althongh 
the fullest mental energy of the officers be 
put forth, and every bodily exertion of the 
crew be used—the powers of the one are 
baffled, and the bodily strength of the 
other exhausted-——the leak increases, de- 
Spairensues, and soon all are engulpbed in 
one sweeping and indiscriminate destruc- 
tion! Whilst in the instance of a ship 
fitted with the safety-tubes springing a 
severe leak, the officers, convinced that she 
could not founder, would not suffer the 
crew to exhaust their strength at the 
pumps, seeing such labour iveffective, 
but would fearlessly witness the advance 
of the waters; tlieir first precaution hav- 
ing been to secure upon the upper deck a 
sufficiency of provisions and fresh water 
for afew days supply :—then, when the 
storm shall have abated, with minds and 
bodies fresh and vigorous, the crew would 
apply their energies to cure the leak ; this 
April. —~VoL. XXX. NO. CXTT 


accomplished, application to the pumps 
would indeed become effective, for the 
crew would thereby see, with grateful 
joy, the ship gradually emerge, until, 
rescued from the influx of the waters, she 
would again ride triumphant on the waves ! 
The foregoing remarks include inferen- 
tially the application of the plau to mer- 
chant ships and vessels, but are intended 
more immediately with the view to its 
adaptation to ships of war; for which ob- 
ject the inventor, from a sense of duty to 
his King and country, instantly placed 
the plan under the consideration of the 
highest naval authority in the kingdom, 
submitting only, with all deference, that 
a trial might be made of its efficiency 
upon a large scale. ‘This essential test, 
with reference to the inventor's fixed be- 
lief as to its certain result, he solicited 
without hinting at any condition persona! 
to himself, or in the slightest degree ex- 
pecting anv reward from that high autho- 
rity; but resting bimself content, as re- 
gards this point, upon the gracious ap- 
proval of his Sovereign, and upon such 
grant as might spontaneously emanate 
trom the legislature of the country, in 
the event of bis being deemed worthy of 
such invaluable honour. However bold it 
may appear, when reflecting upen his 
very deeply-lamented failure in producing 
a favourable opinion on the naval exe- 
cutive of the country, the inventor, after 
the most patient investigation, and un- 
remitting attention to the subject, pre- 
sumes to advance his confident belief that, 
if not by the present, the plan will by the 
naval executive of some future day be 
brought into successful operation, where - 
by the great blessing of saving thousands 
of human lives, with millions of money, 
will be effected.” Mr. Watson then, and 
with just grounds, adverted to the unac- 
countable apathy that has so long mani- 
fested itself towards a plau of such ex- 
tended philanthropy, properly noticing the 
donbts and prejudices which but too fre- 
quently attend a new measure, however 
perfect, alluding particularly to the pre 

judices which assailed the advancement of 
many of the invaluable discoveries which 
at the present moment are in full and use- 
ful operation. Mr. Watson disclaimed 
having the slightest exclusive interest in 
the establishment of the measure, indeed, 
his pamphlet states that in submitting the 
plan to the Admiralty Board, he only so- 
licited that it might be tried upon a large 
scale, without even hinting at any condi- 
tion personal to himself. Thus we see a 


gentleman, from the most disinterested 
7 
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motive, with much labour and expense, 
mature a plan of vital interest to his 
country, a plan founded upon an infallible 
basis, and one which has experienced the 
general approbation of men of the highest 
professional and scientific attainments, 
and we witness, on the part of the naval 
government of the first maritime country 
in the world, a total apathy respecting it, 
and that without advancing one valid ob- 
jection. Ships of war continue to be lost, 
of which we have of the most recent date 
an instance, in the Pelorus. A plan for 
their protection exists—the naval go- 
vernment declines or neglects its adop- 
tion—upon whose heads, then, does the 
awful moral responsibility of this con- 
tinued loss of Luman life and national 
property rest? The answer is obvious: 
upon the heads of those whose attention 
is only roused by interest-—whose pro- 
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verbially repulsive conduct nips in the 
bud, or drives to foreign countries, im- 
provements in nautical science, render- 
ing England frequently the copyist of 
her own inventions, first matured under 
the generous encouragement of a more 
scientific naval government. That such 
an event may probably attend the plan 
now under our consideration seems pro- 
bable, it appearing to be most favourably 
entertained by the governments of other 
countries, to which Mr, Watson has, with 
the true feeling of universal philanthropy, 
so properly communicated it. That Eng- 
land should be the foremost in its adop- 
tion is naturally our hope and wish; but 
in the event of her failing to be so, we 
shall gladly bail the country which first 
adopts this work of universal benevo- 
lence. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


G. Vangham, of Cleveland Street, Mile End 
Road, for a machine or pump for raising water or 
other fluids, Jannary 23, 1830. 

J. Yates, of Hyde, in the County of Chester, for 
1 method on process of giving a metallic surtace 
to cotton, silk, linen, and other fabrics. January 
26, 1830, 

G. Stocker and A. Stocker, of Yeovil, Somerset, 
for a cock for drawing liquor from casks, which 
produces a stop superior to that Which is effected 
by common cocks, and will continue in use for a 
longer period of time, January 26, 1839, 

J. Arnold, of Sheffield, for an improved spring 
latch or fastening for doors. January 26, 1830. 

G. FP. Johnson, of Canterbury, for a machine or 
which is intended as a substitute for 
drags for carriage wheels and other purposes, 
Jauuary 28, 1830. 

= Bulketes , of Richmond, Surrey, for a method 
January 26, 


apparatus, 


of making or manutacturing candles. 
Isso. 

J. Cobbing, of Bury St. Edmunds, tor improve 
ments on skaits. Jannary 26, 1820. 

S. Weight, of Shelton, for a manutacture of or- 
wamental tiles, bricks, and 


quarries, for floors, 


pavements, and other purposes. January 26, 1830. 
R. Busk, of Leeds, for improvements in appa 

rates used for distilling and rectitying. Commu- 

Hicated by a Foreigner. January 26, 1830. 

J. Revere, of New York, in the United States 
of America, now residing in the parish of Saint 
Jaines, Westminster, M.D. for a new alloy o 
compound metal, appheable to the sheathing of 
January 


ships, and various other useful purposes. 
3s, Isso. 

J. Lambert, of Liverpool street, London, for an 
mprovement ta the process of making won applhi- 


cable at the smelting of the ore, and at various 
subsequent stages of the process up to the comple- 
tion of the rods or bars, and a new process tor the 
improving of the quality of interior iron. Febru- 
ary 4, 1830. 

G. Pocock, of Bristol, for improvements in 
making or constracting globes for astronomical, 
geographical, and other purposes. Feb. 4, 1830. 

J. Gray, of Beaumorris, Anglesea, for a new 
and improved method of preparing and putting on 
copper sheathing for shipping. Feb. 4, 1830. 

C.T. Miller, of Piceadilly, tor improvements in 
making or manufacturing of candles. Feb. 4, 1830. 

J. C. Daniell, of Limphey Stoke, Bradford, for 
improvements in the machinery applicable to the 
manufacturing of woollen cloths. Feb. 6, i830. 

M. Wilson, of Warntord court, Lendon, for an 
improved method of preparing and cleansing paddy, 
or rongh rice. Communicated by a Foreigner. 
February 6, 1830, 

T. R. Williams, of Nelson-square, Blackfriars. 
road, for improvements in power looms, applica 
ble te the weaving of wire and other materials. 
bebruary 6, 1830. 

E. Cowper, of Streatham-place, Surrey, for im 
provements in the manufacture of gas, 
nicated by a Foreigner. 


Commu 
February 12, 1830, 

J. P. Smith, of Dunstan Hall, Chesterfield, for 
improvements in preparing or finishing piece 
goods, made from wool, silk, or other fibrous ma- 
terials. February 12, 1830. 

J. M. Ursnle La Rigandelle Da Buisson, of Fen- 
church-street, London, for a new method of ex- 
tracting tor the purpose of dying, the colour from 
dye woods, and other substances used by dyers. 
Communicated by a February 12, 
1830. 


age 
Foreigner. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


AGRICULTURE. 

Improved Short-horns and their pretensions 
stated, with an inquiry as to their value for gene- 
ral purposes, &c. By the Rev. Henry Berry. 

The British Farmer’s Quarterly Magazine. 
Vol. IIL. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Scaum’s Beverlac ; or, the Antiquities and His- 
tory of the Town of Beverley, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 
2d. 16s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, author of “ The 
History of Leeds.” In 2 vols. Svo. 

The Life and Times of William Land, D.D. 
By John Parker Lawson, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Last Days of Bishop Heber. By Rev. T. 
Robinson, A.M. 8vo. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New General Atlas, with the divisions and 
boundaries carefully coloured, &c. Engraved by 
Sidney Hall. Part NVIL. 10s, 6d. 

\ Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom, &c. By B. P. Capper, Esq. 1 vol. 
Svo. I. Lis. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Rise and Fall of the Ma- 
hommedan power in India till 1612. By John 
Briggs. 4 vols. 8vo. 47, 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sketches from Nature. By John M‘Diarmid. 
l2ino. 7s. 6d. 

Constable’s Miscellany, Vols. 50 and 51. The 
History of Chivalry and the Crusades. By the 
Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. 7s. 

The Life of Columbus, No. XL. of the Family 
Library. By Washington Irving. 5s. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, Ne. X. 7s. 6d. 

The Literary Remains of Thomas Sanderson, of 
Leberg, with his Lite. By the Rev. A, Lowthian. 
Ss. 

The Horse in all its varieties and uses, &c. By 
John Lawrence. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 100. 6s. 

Conversations upon Comparative Chronology 
and General History, &c. L2mo. 10s. 6d. 

Mahometanism Unveiled, &c. By the Rev. C. 
lorster. 2 vols. 8vo. 1d. 4s. 

The Modern Traveller, a Deseription Geographi- 
cal, Historical, and Topographical, of the various 
countries of the Globe. Edited by J. Conder. 
Si. 5s, 

The Bibliographical and Retrospective Miscel- 
lany, No. HLL. Is. 6d. 

Lardner’s Encyclopedia, Vol. IV. 6s. 

Three Lectures on the cost of obtaining money, 
&c. By N.W. Senior, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to a course of German Litera- 
ture, in lectures delivered to the Students of the 
University of London. By Ludwig von Muhlen- 
tels, LL.D. 7s. 

On Financial Reform. By Sir H. Parnell. 
SVO. Os. Gd 

The Progress of Society. By the late Robert 
Hamilton, LL. D. 8vo. 

Free Masonry. A short view of the History of 
Free Masonry, &c. By W. Sandys, Esq. 3s. 


Times of Trial; being a brief narrative of the 
progress of the Reformation, By M. A. Kelty. 
10s. 6d, 

The Quarterly Mining Review, No. I. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Reflection and Refraction of 
Light, &c. By Henry Coildington, M.A. avo. 
15s. 

The Pousee. By a Young Lady, l2mo. 3s, 6d, 

British Entomology. Vol. VI. By John Curtis, 
F.L.S. 

On the Revennes of the Church of England ; 
exhibiting the Rise and Progress of Ecclesiastical 
Taxation. By George Coventry, author of An 
Enquiry relative to Junius.” 

A Clinical Report of the Royal Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Ear, &. By Mr. Curtis, Surgeon. 
aurist to his Majesty. 

A Letter to a Friend in Paris, By one of the 
minority on Lord Palmerston’s motion on Portu- 
gal. 

The Resources of the United Kingdom. By W. 
R.A. Pettman, R.N. Svo. 

\ Brief Vindication of the Government’s go- 
vernment of Bengal, from the attacks of Messrs. 
Rickards and Crawford. By Ross D. Mangles. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Cloudesley ; a Novel. 3 vols, 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 

Rinstead Abbey, or the Stranger’s Grave. By 
Mrs. Sarjant. 12mo. 

The Jewish Maiden, a Novel. By the author 
of ** Ambition.” 4 vols. L2mo. 1. 2s, 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Album, and Register of Modern 
Fugitive Poetry. Second Series. Edited by A, 
A. Watts, Esq. 8vo. T2s. 

Mount Sinai; a Poem. By William Phillips, 
Fsq. 

The Devil’s Walk; a Poem. By Professor 
Porson, with additions and variations by Southey 
and Coleridge, Illustrated by six engravings 
from R. Cruikshank. Is. 

The Ajax of Sophocles, illustrated by English 
notes. By the Rev. J. Pittman, A.M. 1 vol. Svo. 

The Reproot of Brutus; a Poesi, &c. By the 
author of ** The Revolt of the Bees.” 8vo. 

The Traveller’s Lay; a Poem. By T. Maude, 
Esq. 8vo. 

Prayer; « Poem. By Frederick Edwards. 8vo, 

The Pilgrim of the Hebrides. By the author of 
* Three Days at Killarney.” Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Domestic Life, and other Poems. Svo. 4s. 6d, 

THEOLOGY. 

Seven Sermons on our Lord’s Temptation, &c. 
By William Kirby, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Veracity of the Five Books of Meses ar- 
cued, &c. By the Rev. J. Blunt. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Sermons on Domestic Duties,&c. By the Rev. 
D. Cresswell, D.D. Ll2mo. 5s. 6d. 

Christianity always Progressive, &c. By Hugh 
Rose, B.D. Svo. Ss. Gd. 

Sermons preached at High Wycombe. By the 
Rev. C. Bradley. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &e. 

Travels in Pern, By Sir Edmond Temple. 
2 vols. Svo. Id. 12s. 

Travels in the Morea. By William Martin 
Leake, F.R.S. 3 vols. Svo. 22. 5s. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The Author of “ Brambletye House’ has just 
ready tot publication a Novel, under the title 
of Walter Colyton, The principal characters in 
this work consist of the Prince of Orange; Mary, 
the daughter of James; one of the Sydneys; Sir 
Charles Sedlev, and bis daughter, the Countess of 
Dorchester: Judge Jeflreys, and other of the ral 
ing spirits of that day, in which the lieenee of 
Charles the Second’s time, and the wrowing strict 
bess in itters of relrceon and imerality which 
ended in the Revolution, were striving for mas 
ter 

i Family Classical Library. The Fourth 
Number of this cheap and valuable production, 
containing Nenophon’s Cyropedia, is just ready 
for publication. The numberless persons who, 
having no knowledge of the Greek language, are 
naturally desirous of attaining some acquaintance 
with the imperishable stores of thought and intel 
licence recorded in it, will gladly welcome the 
upportupity of possessing #0 cheap aud elecant 
translated edition of this delightful production o4 
au author, whe bas been called the ** Atte muse 
amd the “ Attic bee ’'—of whom it has been said 
that the Muses would « Apress themselves in his 


lancuage: that his style is sweeter than honey; 


that the Craces themselves ippear to have ssisted 
in it formation tnd who displays (to borrow the 
words of Dr. Knox) * what is more valuable than 
all verbal elegance, a tine system of morality.” 

Che Author of * Phe Kuszilbash’’ las in prepa- 
ration a new work, descriptive of Persian lite aud 
manners, onder the tile of the VPersinw Adven 
turer. 

A new volume, by the celebrated Burckhardt, 
Will be published in a few days, under the autho 
ritv of the African Association. It is entitled 
Memoirs of the Bedouin Arabs, with Anecdotes 
and Varticulars of the History of the Wahabees, 
This work is the further resalt of Burekhardt’s re 
sidenece in Arabia, where he acquired @ most int 
mate knowledge of the language, manners, aud 
customs of the extraordinary tuhabitants of that 
country. 

Mr. Howison, the talented author of @ Sketches 
of Canada.” announces tor rmmediate publication 
a work, entided Tales of the Colonies. It con 
sists, we understand, of four stories: the scene of 
the tivst is laid in the Bravils: the second, entitled 
The Island, opens in treland, and is transferred to 
Vera Cruz aud tl uljacent islands; the third, 
Sable Grove, is place no the Islind of St. The 
nus; and the fourth, which is understood to be 
of Very « mnandiog interest, continues throughout 
in the colony of New Holland. 

Phe Third Volume of the Correspon lence and 
Diary of the celebrated Dr. Doddridge is likewise 
on the eve of publication. 

The Anthor of * The Naval Officer’? will speed 
ily publish a new work, of which report speaks 
highly, called the King’s Own. 

Notes on Haiti, bv Charles Mackenzie, Esq. 
late hus Maje ty’s Con nul-Cieneral to that Republic 7 
Wi ppear ina few days 

the peblie may shortly expeet to derive much 

teement foom a work ecnotitled Personal Narra 


tive of an Ofieer in the 4 lish Ariny of Occupa- 


fon in France, which will appear carly ins the 


preseat month 


The Author of “‘ Flirtation’”’ will speedily pro- 
duce a tale of fashionable life, under the title of 
* The Separation.” 

Travels in Poland, the Crimea, and various 
parts of the Torkish Empire, by James Webster, 
Esq. so long aanounced, may be expected imme- 
diately. 

The Third and Fourth Volumes of Mr. D’ls. 
racli’s Commentaries on the Lite and Reigu of 
Charles 1. are nearly ready for publication. 

the Novel entitled The Oxouians, by the Au 
thor of * The Roné,” will appear in a few days, 

Sir Ralph Esher, or Memoirs of a Gentleman at 
the Court of Charles IL. by a writer of consider- 
able celebrity, will shortly make its appearance, 

\ Novel, entitled Clifford, by the Author of 
* Pelham,” may be expected during the Easter 
holidays. 

The Author of “ The Naval Sketch-Book’’ is 
engaged npon a new work, entitled Tales of a Tar. 

Shortly will be published, Memoirs of the late 
Richt Rew. J. 7. James, D.D. Lord bishop of Cal- 
cuttas gathered from his Letters and Memoranda, 
by E. James, M.A. Prebendary of Winchester. 

Mr. W'Parlane, who is known to the publie by 
his work on Turkey, has jast completcda tale, en- 


tithe The Armenians, the scene of which is laid 
on the banks of the Bosphorus, 

the Game of Lite, a Novel, by Leitch Ritchie, 
will shortly be ready tor publication. 

Six Lectures on Liberality and Expedience, by 
ihe Rev. J. Grant, M.A. Minister of Kentish Town 
Chapel, are in the press. 

Mr. Babbage has nearly completed a work on 
the Causes which bave intluenced the Decline of 
Science in England, 

The Rev. H. Lioyd, A.M. has in the press the 
First Volume of a Treatise on Optics, containing 
the theory of impolarized light. 

Four Discourses :—QOn the extent of the Sacri- 
fice of Christ; On the Nature ot that Faith which 
secures the blessing of Redempuon, &c. by Wil 
lisiw Efull, ace nearly ready for publication, 

Ranulph de Rohais, a Romance of the 12th 
Century, by the Author of “ Tales of a Voyager to 
the Aretic Ocean,” in tour vols, will shortly appear. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas, constructed upon an 
original plan, in) Monthly Parts, not to exceed 
twelve, of the same size only as The Family Li 
brary, The Cabinet Cyclopedia, and The Family 
Classical Library. 

Nearly ready, Letters on the Physical History 
of the Barth, addressed to Professor Blameubach, 
by the late J. A. De Luc, F.R.S., Professor of 
Philosophy and Geology at Gottingen. Translated 
from the Freneh. 

Iu a few days will be published, Vol. L. of the 
National Portrait Gallery, containing 36 highly- 
finished portraits of tllustrions and emineut indivi- 
duals of the nineteenth century. Edited by W. 
Jerdan, Esq. PLS.A. &e. 

Sermons on Several Occasions, by the Rev. 
bienmsy Moore, Assistant for some years to the 
Rev. John Wesley, A.M. with a Memoir of his 
Lite and Christian Experience, trem his Birth to 
the first Conference held after the Death of Mr. 
Wesley, are on the eve of publi Talon. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


M. LAFFON DE LADERBAT. 

André Daniel Laffon de Ladebat, a man 
distinguished by his virtues and his suffer- 
ings, in the stormiest periods of the Revo- 
lution, was born at Bordeaux, on the 30th 
of November, 1746, His family was one 
of the most ancient and respectable in that 
city. He completed his education at the 
University of Franeker, in Holland; and 
on his return to Bordeaux, he was re- 
ceived into partnership with his father, 
who was then at the head of a great com- 
mercial establishment. In 1775, he mar- 
ried Mile. De Bacalan, and retired to an 
estate near Bordeaux, where he found 
leisure co cultivate the study of political 
economy, agriculture, and the fine arts, 
He published a work on the Freedom of 
the Commerce of India; undertook to re- 
claim a vast portion of waste land in the 
Upper Medoe ; was one of the founders of 
the Boraeaux Academy of Painting ; and 
became a member of the Academy of Arts 
und Sciences in that city, as well as of the 
Agricultural Society of Paris. Devoted 
from his earliest years to the principles of 
salutary improvement, and, from his rank, 
called torth into the Assembly of the No- 
bility of the province of Guienne, he most 
energetically distinguished himself in as- 
serting the ancient privileges of that body. 
By one division of its members, he was, 
in consequence, sent in character of Com- 
missary, to the National Assembly, to pro- 
test against the projected limitations and 
restraints. In 1791, M. Ladebat was 
President of beth the Academies of Bor- 
deaux. From the implicit contidence re- 
posed in him by his fellow-citizens, he was, 
in the month of October, in the same 
vear, returnedeas a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, in which he presided 
over the Committee of Finance during the 
whole session. Standing forward in its 
support, at a period when the very ex- 
istence of the monarchy was threatened, 
he, on the 20th of June, 1792, repaired to 
the Tuileries, where he was honoured by 
Louis XVI. and his Queen with the most 
unequivocal expressions of their gratitude 
for his devoted attachment. From the 
23rd of July to the 10th of August, when 
the unfortunate Louis and his family took 
refuge in the hall of the Assembly, he was 
President of that body. It was in conse- 
quence of his most powerful friendship, 
that, during the horrid massacre of Sep- 
tember, the Abbé Sicard was snatched 
from the jaws of death and the hands of 
the common exeeutioner. In the Decem- 
ber following, M. Ladebat was arrested 





and confined on the charges of favouring 
the esc ape of some of the Swiss Guards, 
and receiving funds from the Civil List : 
but, having recovered his liberty, he was 
appointed to the direction of the Finance 
department. In 1794, he was again ar- 
rested, and immured in the prison of the 
Carmelites; but so eminent were his ta- 
lents, that his enemies felt the absolute 
necessity of his services, preserved the 
man who had been doomed to the seaffold, 
and once more restored him to his family, 
In September 1795, M. de Ladebat was 
elected by the departments of the Seine 
and the Gironde a Member of the Council 
of Ancients, in which, evinecing his usual 
wisdom and moderation, he was a frequent 
speaker on financial subjects. On the 
20th of May, 1757, he was elected Secre- 
tary to that Assembly; and on the 18th 
of May he was called to the President’s 
chair, On the reading of some addresses 
from the Army of Italy, he ventured to 
propose the cashiering and arrest of Gene- 
ral Bonaparte. On the memorable 18th 
Fructidor, (September 4, 1797,) all his 
endeavours to frustrate the insidious plans 
of the Directory having failed, he and se- 
veral of his colleagues were seized and im- 
prisoned in the Temple ; and, two days 
afterwards, they were sent in iron cars to 
Rochefort, whence they were conv eyed i in 
a frigate to the burning deserts of Sina- 
mari. ‘There, amongst the numerous 
friends whom M. de Ladebat speedily 
saw perish around him, was the virtuous 
and eloquent Francon Ducoudrey. Many 
of the exiles effected their escape; but 
M. de Ladebat refused to participate in 
their plans ; and, at the very moment of 
their departure, it appeared so certain that 
he was on the point of falling a victim to 
the epidemic disease of the climate, that, 
when his companions reached France, 
they reported his death, which was gene- 
rally believed. Of seventeen individuals 
who had been thus expatriated, he and 
M. de Marbois alone remained to combat 
with the harassing and iniquitous vexa- 
tions to which they were subjected by the 
Commissioners, who, under the Directory, 
governed the colony. However, amidst his 
misfortunes, during twenty-one months of 
exile, he unceasingly devoted himself to 
his studies, and, from much valuable and 
important information which he collected, 
he prepared a pamphlet relating to the 
state of the colony. Unfortunately, other 
cares, and other iabours, afterwards pre- 
vented its publication. One of the tirst 
acts of the Consular Government was to 
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recall the exiles of the 18th Fructidor. 
The liveliest interest and the warmest 
feeling greeted the return of Messrs. La- 
debat and Marbois, the victims of Direc- 
torial tyranny ; but they were not equally 
rewarded for their unmerited sufferings. 
Several of the departments of France gave 
their suffrages in favour of Ladebat, as a 
candidate for the Senate ; but Bonaparte 
refused to confirm his election. Marbois 
was appointed to the most distinguished 
situations, but Ladebat was left to pine in 
obscurity, After his long services in the 
financial department, his administration 
of the public revenue was attacked by his 
enemies ; but, by a severe and laborious 
investigation, he was, in 1813, most ho- 
nourably acquitted. However, the event- 
ful restoration of the Bourbons did not 
repair the mischief, or assuage the suffer- 
ings which the Imperial Government had 
so cruelly neglected. In 1815, M. Lade- 
bat came to England to recover some pro- 
perty which he had deposited in the Bank 
twenty-two years before. During his stay 
in London, he collected a mass of infor- 
mation respecting the finances and the 
commerce of the country, its public schools, 
charitable institutions, &c. After his re- 
turn, he presented to Louis XVIII. an 
interesting work on the French finances. 
M. Laffon de Ladebat’s political career 
was now at an end; but, with unremit- 
ting ardour, he applied himself to melio- 
rate the condition and promote the welfare 
of society, by taking an active part in the 
conduct of many moral, religious, and 
other institutions. He was one of the 
Directors of the Institution for the relief 
of the Infant Blind; he was a member of 
the Consistory of the Reformed Church ; 
also of both District Committees for the 
Propagation of Primary Instruction, both 
Catholic and Protestant; and for three 
years he presided over the Benevolent 
Protestant Society, established for mutual 
assistance, Notwithstanding the native 
vigour of his mind, and his exercise of 
Christian resignation, M. Ladebat was 
bowed to the earth by a succession of pri- 
vate and domestic calamities; and at 
length, after a short illness, he recently 
expired, in the eighty-third year of his 
age. His remains were interred in the 
cemetery of Est, near those of his excel- 
lent wife, the companion of his pleasures 
and his cares for forty years. His four 
sons followed him to the grave; and his 
funeral was attended by an immense as- 
semblage of persons of all ranks, various 
deputations from societies, both religious 
and philanthropical, to which he had be- 
longed, joining in the mournful proces- 
sions In the funeral address, delivered 


by his pastor, M.Frederick Maurod, at the 
interment, it was stated that, for the last 
eleven years, the deceased had, on the anni- 
versary of the day on which he had been 
bereft of his beloved wife, repaired to the 
spot where her earthly remains had been 
deposited, and there paid a fervent, heart. 
felt tribute of undying affection to her 
cherished memory ! 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIR H. CLINTON. 

At his seat in Hampshire, Dec. 11, 1829, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, G. C. B. 
K.M.T., St.G., and W., and Colonel of 
the 3d regiment of foot. Sir H. Clinton 
was the younger son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. 
Clinton, K.B., and brother to Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir William-Henry Clinton, G, C. B. the 
present Lieut.-General of the Ordnance, 
and Colonel of the 55th regiment. Sir 
Henry commenced his military career 
Oct. 10, 1787, as Ensign in the 11th foot, 
from which he was removed to the Ist 
Guards, March 12, 1789. From Oct. 
1788 to Aug. 1789, he served in the 
Brunswick Corps, under Lieut.-Gen. de 
Riedesel ; and on the 25th of March, 1790, 
joined his regiment, the Ist Guards. He 
received a company in the 15th foot on 
the 6th of April following, from which he 
exchanged into the Guards, Nov. the 30th, 
1792. In January 1793, he was appointed 
Aid-de-Camp to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, in which capacity he served 
the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, in the 
Netherlands ; he was present at the ac- 
tion of St. Amand, battle of Famars, siege 
of Valenciennes, action of Lidreghem, bat- 
tles of Wattignies and Maubeuge, and ac- 
tion of Vaux. On the 22d of April, 1794, 
he was appointed Major by brevet, and 
with that rank was at the action of Cam- 
phin on the 10th of May following, in 
which being wounded, he was absent from 
the army to the 10th of Aygust, when he 
joined near Breda. Major Clinton next 
served at the siege of Nimeguen by the 
enemy. He returned to England with the 
Duke of York, and remained Aid-de- 
Camp to his Royal Highness, until pro- 
moted to the Lieut.-Coloneley of the 66th 
regiment, Sept. 30th, 1795. In the fol- 
lowing month Lieut.-Colonel Clinton pro- 
ceeded to join that regiment in the West 
Indies. He was present at the landing in 
St. Lucie, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
und at the siege and surrender of Morne 
Fortunée ; atter which he joined the 66th, 
at Port-au-Prince, in St. Domingo. The 
20th of Oct. 1796, he again exchanged to 
the Ist Guards, and sailed from St. Do- 
mingo to join that corps, but was made 
prisoner on the passage, and did not ar- 
rive in England antil June 1797. He 
served with the Guards in Ireland in 1798, 
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and in that year was appointed Aid-de. 
Camp to Lord Cornwallis, the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Commander-in-chief in 
that country, under whom he served the 
short campaign in Connaught, and was 
present at the surrender of the French 
force, under General Humbert, at Ballina- 
muck. Ii April 1799, Lieut.-Colonel 
Clinton, being attached to Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, employed on a mission to the 
Austro-Russian army in Italy, was pre- 
sent at the battle of Trebia, sieges of 
Alexandria and Seravalle, and at the bat- 
tle of Novi; after which, being appointed 
to attend Marshal Suwarrovv, on his 
march into Switzerland, he was present 
at the action in forcing the passage of St. 
Gothard : at those of the Teufels Briick, 
Klonthaler See, and Glarus. Early in 
1800, being employed on a mission to the 
Austrian army in Swabia, he was present 
at the battles of Engen and Moeskirck ; 
and during the retreat from the Upper 
Danube to Alt Otting in Bavaria. At 
the end of the campaign he joined his 
battalion in England; in June 1801, he 
was appointed Assistant Adjutant-general 
in the eastern district ; andin June 1802, 
Adjutant-general in the East Indies. He 
received the brevet of Colonel, Sept. 25, 
1803, and in October he joined the army 
under Lord Lake, at Agra. He was at 
the battle of Lasswarree, on which occa- 
sion he was entrusted by his Lordship 
with the command of the right of the 
army ; he continued to serve in Hindostan 
until October 1804, and then he resigned 
the appointment of Adjutant-general. In 
March following he sailed from India. In 
November 1805, Colonel Clinton was em- 
ployed on a mission to the Russian army 
in Moravia, under General Kutusovv 3; 
and at the conclusion of the peace between 
Russia and France, returned to England. 
In July 1806 he embarked for Sicily, in 
command of the flank battalion of the 
(ruards, He commanded the garrison of 
Syracuse from December 1806 to Novem- 
ber following, and returned with his bat- 
talion to England in January 1808; the 
25th of which month he was appointed 
Brigadier-general, and as such commanded 
a brigade in the armament that sailed 
under the late Sir John Moore to Sweden. 
On his return from the latter place, he 
was appointed Adjutant-general to the 
army in Portugal; he was present at the 
action at Vimiera, and with Sir John 
Moore during the campaign in Spain, and 
retreat through Gallicia, to the embarka- 
tion at Corunna, in January 1809. On 
his return from Spain, he published a 
pamphlet, entitled “* A Few Remarks ex- 
planatory of the motives which guided 
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the operations of the British army du 
the late short campaign in Spain ;” the 
object of which was to justify the retreat 
of Sir John Moore, and “to clear his re. 
putation from that shade which by some 
has been cast over it.’”? The 25th of Jan, 
1809, Colonel Clinton was appointed Ad- 
jutant-general in Ireland, and on the 25th 
of July, 1810, a Major-general. In Oc- 
tober 1811 he was removed from the Staff 
of Ireland to that of the army under Lord 
Wellington inPortugal, and was x ge 
to the command of the sixth division. In 
June 1812 he was charged with the siege 
of the forts of Salamanca; and he was 
present at the battle fought near that cit 
on the 22d of July. When Lord Wel- 
lington marched against Joseph Buona. 
parte at Madrid, Major-General Clinton 
was entrusted with the command of that 
part of the army left upon the Douro, to 
observe the enemy in that quarter. He 
was present at the siege of the Castle of 
Burgos, and in the several affairs which 
happened in the retreat from thence to 
the frontiers of Portugal. Major-General 
inton received the thanks of Parliament 
for his conduct at the battle of Salamanca ; 
on the 29th of July, 1813, he was ap- 
pointed an extra Knight of the Order of 
the Bath, and, on the enlargement of the 
Order, nominated a Knight Grand Cross. 
In April 1813 he was appointed a Lieut.- 
General in Spain and Portugal; he was 
present at the investment of Pampluna in 
July, and at the actions which were 
fought upon passing the Nivelle in No- 
vember, and the Nive in December of that 
year. During the winter he was em- 
ployed in the blockade of Bayonne: was 
present at the battle of Orthes on the 
27th of February, 1814; affair of Caceres, 
on the 2d of March ; affair at Tarbes, on 
the 20th; and at the battle of Toulouse, 
on the 10th of April. Lieut.-General Sir 
Henry Clinton received the thanks of Par- 
liament for his services in these several 
actions. Sir Henry was appointed Colo. 
nel-Commandant of the first battalion, 
60th foot, May 20, 1813; Lieut.-General 
in the army, June 4, 1814; the same 
year Inspector-general of Infantry; and, 
subsequently, second in command in the 
Belgianarmy. He commanded a division 
of infantry at the battle of Waterloo; and 
for his conduct on that occasion was ap- 
pointed Knight of the Austrian Order of 
Maria-Theresa ; Knight of the Third 
Class of the Russian Order of St. George ; 
and Knight of the Third Class of the 
Wilhelm Order, of the Kingdomi of the 
Netherlands. He afterwards commanded 
a division of the British contingent in 
France. On the 9th of August, 1815, he 
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was removed from the sixth battalion, 

60th foot, to the Colonelcy of his late re- 

giment, the 3d foot; and on the 20th of 

May, 1816, he again received in person 

the thanks of the House of Commons. 
LORD REDESDALE. 

Lately, at his seat, Batsford-park, near 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
Lord Redesdale, in the eighty-second year 
of his age. His Lordship was born on the 
18th of August, 1748. Early in life, 
when Mr. Mitford, he entered as a Mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s-inn. In due time he was 
called to the Bar; and in 1788 was re- 
turned Member of Parliament for a bo- 
rough in the West of England. About 
1790 he was appointed Solicitor-General, 
and received the honour of knighthood ; 
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and in due process of time he was ap. 
pointed Attorney-General. In 1801 he 
was chosen Speaker of the House of Com. 
mons, and a few months afterwards was 
appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and 
created Baron Redesdale. His Lordship 
married, in 1803, Lady Frances Perceval, 
daughter of the Earl of Egmont. His 
Lordship was always considered a very 
high legal authority in appeals and com- 
mittees of the House of Lords. The mea. 
sure of affording relief to men in a state 
of insolvency originated entirely with his 
Lordship ; and, however much the privi- 
lege may have been abused by fraudulent 
individuals, the Inselvent Debtors’. Laws 
will be a monument to the philanthropy 
of Lord Redesdale. 


—— —— 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


A meeting was held at the London Ta- 
vern, lately, to take into consideration the 
expediency of forming resolutions and pe- 
titioning Parliament relative to the inju- 
rious tendency of the Insolvent Laws. 
There were but few individuals present, 
and it was considered that the public sen- 
timent would not be accurately represent 
ed by adopting the suggestions of so thin 
an attendance ; it was this obvious feeling, 
which generally prevailed, that induced 
Mr. Bousfield, the solicitor to the Metro- 
politan Society for the Prosecution and 
Opposition of Fraudulent Insolvent Debt- 
ors, to move an adjournment. This was 
stoutly opposed by Mr. Northouse ; but 
upon the question being put, it was car- 
ried by a very considerable majority, and 
the meeting adjourned, with the under- 
standing that the public would be apprised 
of the adjournment-day. In the course of 
the remarks that fell from the speakers’ 
description of the evils of the present Act, 
the chairman (a Mr. Chambers) said, that 
he had three thousand customers, out of 
which number there were not three hun- 
dred worth 301. and it was astonishing the 
number of letters he received with the 
tidings, that unless he received 5s. or 6s. 
in the pound for his claim, they must take 
the benefit of the Act and get “ white- 
washed.” 

West India Trade,—The particulars of 
an interview between his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters and the West Indian planters have 
transpired in the City; the latter are 
stated to have complained of the high du- 
ties on sugar and other West India pro- 
ducts, and the depressed state of the Eu- 
ropean markets; and to have added, that 
they were led to believe, from the discus- 


sions in Parliament last session, that the 
duty on sugar would be reduced. ‘The 
Duke of Wellington is represented to have 
said that there was not the slightest in- 
tention of reducing the duty ; nor were 
any measures in contemplation that would 
relieve the West India interests, which 
were only suffering in common with every 
other in the country. 

Metropolitan Reform Meeting.— This 
meeting, which it was computed amount- 
ed in number to about sixteen thousand 
persons, took place last month on some 
ground belonging to the Eagle Tavern, 
City-road. Mr. O'Connell, M.P. pre- 
sided. A string of resolutions were pass- 
ed, a petition was founded thereon, and a 
** Political Union” determined on. The 
resolutions stated “that trade had ar- 
rived at an extent of depression never be- 
fore equalled, and that the hopes of me- 
lioration held out had proved fallacious ; 
that the opinion of the meeting was, that 
the distress was to be ascribed to the san- 
guinary wars carried on against liberty in 
America and France, and heightened by 
gross mismanagement in public affairs ; 
that relief only could be hoped for by 
means of Parliamentary reform; that to 
accomplish the objects desired, it is expe. 
dient to form a general Political Union 
between the middling and labouring classes 
of the metropolis, &c. The objects of the 
Political Union were to attain, by Consti- 
tutional means, a Radical Reform in Par- 
liament—to secure the rights of the peo- 
ple—to address the Crown, Xc. for the re- 
peal of bad laws and the enactment of 
good ones—to prevent and redress all po- 
litical wrongs—to premote peace, union, 
and concord among al! classes —to collect 
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and organize the peaceful expression of 
public feeling —to adopt adequate measures 
for obtaining relief for the national dis- 
tress, &c. and in all things to obey and 
conform to the law, and in nothing to vio- 
late the spirit, or even the letter of the 
Constitution.’”” The utmost order pre- 
vailed. The assemblage was addressed by 
the chairman, Mr. Henry Hunt, and se- 
veral warm advocates of Parliamentary 
Reform. 

St. Katherine’s Docks.—The first an- 
nual meeting of the proprietors of shares 
in the St. Katherine’s Docks was lately 
held at the Dock-house, Tower-hill ; Tho- 
mas Tooke, Esq. in the chair. The report 
stated, that the total cost of the docks, 
and all the works and buildings with- 
in the boundary wall, was 1,933,472l/. ; 
and an additional outlay of 196,995. 
was required, which it was proposed to 
raise by an issue of debentures, reserv- 
ing the rights of the holders of those 
already issued. Of such additional out- 
lay, the excess upon the estimates is only 
45,321/. 1s. 2d. the remaining sums being 
required to defray the expense of addi- 
tional works, buildings, improvements, 
plant fixtures, and contingencies. The 
directors recommend a dividend of one 
and a half per cent. upon the fixed capital 
1,352,800/. (the interest on debentures, 
up to the 5th of October last, having been 
paid,) which will leave a balance of 
14,926/. 19s. 9d. to be carried to the cre- 
dit of the revenue account of the next 
half year. The report was received with 
strong marks of approbation. The chair- 
man then observed, that eighty ships, be- 
tween 300 and 800 tons register, had en- 
tered the dock during the last year. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. H. Seymour, M.A. to the Rectory 
of Northchurch, Herts. 

The Rev. ©. Goring, B.A. of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, to the Rectory of Twineham, 
Sussex. 

The Rev. C. C. Clerke, M.A. and Student of 
Christ Church, is appointed Archdeacon of the 
Diocese of Oxford. 

The Rev. A. Crowdy, A.M. of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of King’s Somborne. 

The Rev. S. T. Gulley, to the Rectory of Berry- 
narbor, Devon. 

The Rev. W. A. Norton, A.M. Rectorof Skenfrith, 
Monmonthshire, to the Rectory of Eyke, Suffolk. 

The Rev. W. Charch, B.C.L. of Emmanuel 
College, to the Rectory of Woolsthorpe, Lincoln- 
shire. 

The Rev. L. E. Towne, M.A, of Emmanuel 
College, to the Rectory of Knipton, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. T. Willingham Booth, B.A. to the 
Vicarage of Friskney, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. C. Nairne, M.A. of Trinity College, to 
the Rectory of Shadoxharst, Kent. 
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The Rev. W. Firth, B.D. Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Let- 
combe Basset, Berks. 

The Rev. C. Holloway, B.A. to the Rettory of 
St. Simon and Jude, Norwich. 


Married.) — At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Captain the Hon. F. Spencer, C. B. third son of 
Earl Spencer, to Miss Poyntz, second daughter of 
W.S. Poyntz, Esq. of Cow Park, Sussex, 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Viscount Stuart, 
eldest son of the Earl of Castle Stuart, to Emme- 
line, sole surviving child of the late B, Bathurst, 
Esq. 

At Shaw Church, W. Mosely, Esq. of Leaton 
Hall, Staffordshire, to Helen Elizabeth, the second 
daughter of T. Bacon, Esq. Donnington Castle, 
Berks, 

At Twickenbam, G. E. Pocock, Esq. eldest son 
of Sir G. Pocock, Bart. to Augusta Elinor, eldest 
danghter of the late Hon. T. W. Coventry. 

At Godalming, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, to Miss 
Sumner. 

At Sculcoates Church, Mr. Francis to Mrs, Rim- 
mington, 

At Rolls Park, Essex, Colonel W. C. Eustace, 
C.B. to Emma, second daughter of the late Admi- 
ral Sir E. Harvey. 

At. St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, Mr. B. Elwin, of 
Norwich, to Miss E. Elwin, of Bexley. 

At Streatham, R. Puckle, Esq. of Clapham. 
common, to Clementina, daughter of J. Kaye, Esq. 

At St. Michael’s Church, S. Smith, Esq. to 
Georgiana Matilda, only daughter of Joshua Lo- 
max, Esq. 

At Nazing, Robert, eldest son of John Biddulph, 
Esq. of Ledbury, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
G. Palmer, Esq. 

At Hadstock, J. Day, Esq. of Cheswick Hall, 
to Miss M. Smoothy, youngest danghter of T. 
Smoothy, Esq. of Hadstock. 

At Coggeshall, Robert, second son of Charles 
Barclay, Esq. M.P. of Grosvenor-place, to Ra. 
chel, third daughter of Osgood Hanbury, Esq. of 
Holfield Grange. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. N. Neale, of Leighton Buz 
zard, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. W. 
Rolls, of Aylesbury. 

Died.—On the 16th inst. at Richinond-terrace, 
Whitehall, Sir R. T. Farquhar, Bart. M. P. many 
years Governor of the Mauritius and its depen- 
dencies, 

At Stapleton-park, the Hon. C. Anne Petre. 

At the Rectory House, Bread-street-hill, the 
Rev. J. B. Sanders, M. A. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, Colonel John Mac- 
kenzie, C. B. 

At Fulham, Frances Rachel, daughter of Tho- 
mas Wood, Esq. of Lettleton. 

Mrs. H. Bowdler, of Park-street, Bath. 

At Fakenham, Norfolk, J. Ivory, Esq. 

At Abingdon, at an advanced age, Mary, relict 
of the late Mr. J. Shuary. 

Miss Austwick, daughter of the late L. Anst- 
wick, Esq. 

Mrs. George Wetton, of Maidenhead. 

At Trinity College, Cambridge, the Rev. H. 
Renouard, M.A. 

The Rev. R. Kedington, M.A. of Babergh, 
Great Waldingfield, Suffolk. 

At Tannington, Charles Ray, Esq. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
iN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


rd 


BERKSHIRE. 

In the charge to the Grand Jury, on a late opening 
of the Berks sessioas, at Reading, the Chairman 
(Mr. Dundas), in adverting to the general state of 
crime throughout the country, could not forbear 
observing that it appeared obvious to bim its in- 
crease arose principally from the universal distress 
which was spread throughout the kingdom, In- 
deed, he need scarcely bave mentioned this, for it 
affected every one—the magistrate on the bench, 
as well as the jury in the box. It was anques- 
tionable that the poor were in a most miserable 
state; and he feared it was too generally the prac- 
tice to beat them down so low, as well in wages 
as in parochial allowances, as to leave them 
scarcely sufficient to maintain even their existence. 
The consequence was, they were almost driven tothe 
commission of dishonest acts, and thus crime was 
cultivated rather than restrained ; and which, in 
all likelihood, would not be the case were masters 
and parishes more liberal. The law compelled the 
sustentation of the young and the old, and even of 
the able-bodied who could not find employment ; 
but in some places, he grieved to hear, the weekly 
payments were as low as two shillings and eight- 
pence, a sum which he conceived to be inade- 
quate. The Grand Jury had the power of inquiry 
into these facts, The Chairman thought some work 
might be found for them which would tend to the 
general good; at all events, the poor ought to have 
a sofficient allowance, certainly not less than four 
shillings per week. Indeed, it was much better 
in every point of view to paythem better, for then 
they would work better; whereas, when they re- 
ceived only 2s. 8d. per week, they were of course 
dissatisfied, and only idled away their time. Pay 
them fairly for their work, keep them to regular 
hours, and he (the Chairman) w's satistied it would 
be advantageous to both parties, as well as to the 
community at large. In some parishes, a bene- 
ficial custom prevailed to employ a proportionate 
number of the poor on the respective farms, ac- 
cording to their size: here parochial distress was 
eftectually relieved, and in some degree turned 
to good, He was sorry, however, to say that but 
few parishes could agree to adopt that plan, and 
of course, Where they could not, it Was not put into 
operation. But he earnestly advised all parishes 
to endeavour to give employment to their own 
poor, and pay them fairly, as well as they could, 
tor their labour, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


A meeting, composed of nearly two thousand 
respectable landowners, farmers, &c. assembled 
at the Town Hall, Cambridge, lately, pursuant to 
a requisition to Richard Orton, Esq. High Sheriff 
of the county, “ for the purpose of considering the 
expediency of petitioning Parliament for the abo 
lion of the Malt and Beer Tax, and for consider. 
ing the present system of licensing public houses.” 
Sir S. V. Cotton, Bart. of Matienly, in moving the 
petition, sail, that by striking at the root of the 
licensing system, effecting the repeal of the Malt 
and Beer Duties, they would at once afford relief 


to the agriculturists of the kingdom. The Hon. 
Bart. then read the petition, which was approved. 


CUMBERLAND. 

A meeting of the nobility, gentry, clergy, and 
frecholders of Cumberland was lately held at Wig- 
ton, the High Sheriff in the chair, when a petition 
was agreed to, earnestly praying the Legislature 
to pass an Act for causing an efficient reform in 
the Commons House of Parliament, as the only 
means of removing the distresses in which the 
country is plunged, and thereby restoring happi- 
ness and prosperity to the people. Mr. James, 
late Member for Carlisle, who moved the adoption 
of the petition, avowed that he “ was for low 
prices, low rents, and low taxes. He should like 
to know who ever heard of the farmers, or of the 
people of England, being injured by low prices in 
any former age?” The Hon, Gentleman called on 
Sir James Graham to insist on the remission of 
taxes—* it was his duty to oppose all grants for 
the building of palaces ;” adding, that be should 
** stand forward and boldly denounce such scanda- 
lous extravagance, committed at a time when the 
people were starving.” 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Several plans and specifications of a suspension 
bridge, to be thrown across the Avon from Saint 
Vincent’s Rocks, including those of Capt. Brown, 
the inventor and patentee of suspension bridges, 
Were lately submitted to the Committee for carry- 
ing the undertaking into effect. A very beautiful 
model was also laid before them, made by Messrs. 
Foster and Okeley, on a scale of 10 feet to an inch, 
The pillars are intended to be sunk thirty feet in 
the rock, and to be 150 feet high, fifty of which 
are to be above the level of the bridge. They are 
to be erected in a line with Sion Row and Night 
ingale Valley. The whole span is 830 feet, and 
570 feet in the clear; the height is 200 feet; it is 
to be forty feet wide, of which the footpath on 
each side is to be six feet. From these measure- 
nents, it appears that it will be twenty feet wider, 
aud just double the beicht of the Menai bridge. The 
estimates amount to 40,0002, and 50,0004. Captain 
Brown, who has erected every bridge of this de- 
scription, attended the committee. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

A meeting was lately held at Winchester, con- 
vened by the High Sheriff of the county, on the 
requisition of upwards of 300 persons of the first 
respectability, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety and necessity of petitioning the two 
Houses of Parliament, to re-consider the distresses 
of the people, and to repeal the taxes upon malt, 
hops, beer, houses, and windows, as appearing to 
the requisitionists to be amongst those that pressed 
most heavily upon the middle and lower classes of 
the people, and to add to that distress so generally 
admitted to prevail thronghout the kingdom. The 
mecting was opened by the High Sheriff in the 
County Hall, and adjourned to the Grand Jury- 
room, in order that the speakers might address the 
persons assembled from the windows. There were 
about 400 persons present, consisting of the respect- 
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able yeomanry of the county, among whom were 
the owners of upwards of 50,000 acres of. land. 
The meeting adopted resolutions in accordance 
with the prayer of the requisition, and upon which 
a petition to both Houses was formed. 


KENT. 

At a meeting lately of the freeholders and inha. 
bitants of Buckland, near Dover,—G. Jennings, 
Esq. in the chair—a petition was approved of and 
numerously signed, praying for a Reform in Par- 
liament ; the abolishing of all unmerited sinecures ; 
a thorongh investigation of all public grants, espe- 
cially those in reversion; a review of the tithe 
system, with intent to modify it; a reduction of 
duties now levied on all the principal necessaries 
of life; a reduction of the standing army, and on 
the tax laid on newspapers, and other meritorions 
publications—the petitioners expressing their full 
confidence that such exemplary measures would 
long prevent their enumerating other well-known 
grievances, be an immediate encouragement to 
industry, a stimulus to the drooping energies of 
British talent, and create a cheerful spirit of mer- 
cantile enterprise among all classes for the general 
welfare. 

In pursuance of a requisition, signed by upwards 
of 250 freeholders of the county of Kent, and ad- 
dressed to the High Sheriff, E. Price, Esq. a meet- 
ing was lately held on Penenden Heath, for the 
purpose of considering ofthe propriety of address- 
ing his Majesty 6n the present appalling distress of 
the country, and of petitioning both Houses of 
Parliament on the subject ; and also on the neces- 
sity of pressing on the attention of the Legislature 
the benefits that would result from a full and ef- 
fectual Reform in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. Earl Stanhope, seconded by Lord Teynham, 
proposed an address detailing the existing dis- 
tresses, Mr. Larkins moved as an amendment, 
that, “ in order to alleviate the distress of the peo- 
ple, am instantaneous reduction in the civil, mili- 
tary and church establishment onght to be effected ; 
that all sinecures, and offices performed by depu 
ties, ought to be annulled ; that the salaries of 
public servants ought to be reduced; and, finally, 
the petitioners called on his Majesty to direct his 
Government to take measures for a Reform in 
Parliament,” which was carried, and a petition of 
Mr. Bradley, to nearly the same effect, agreed to, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

It has for some time been a great desideratum 
to improve the communication between the ma- 
oufacturing disiricts west of the river Trent, and 
the agricultural district of Lincolnshire, on the 
other side.—The meat consumption of the popu- 
lation of Wakefield, Sheffield, Manchester, &c. 
has long been chiefly supplied from the markets 
of Lincoln, Boston, &c. Other traffic of a very 
extensive description also seeks improved means 
of communication on the same line.—A turnpike- 
road was formed in 1827, under the snperintend- 
ence of Mr. M‘Adam, from East Retford to Lit- 
tleborongh Ferry, on the banks of the Trent; on 
the opposite side, an improving road leads direct 
to Lincoln, making the point of Littleborough 
Ferry the nearest of intersection between the 
agricultural and manufacturing districts divided 
by the river Trent. A bridge at Littleborough 
Ferry is also recommended, by the capability of 
one’s being formed at an insignificant expense, 
owing to the narrowness of the river there, and 
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local advantages. The great proprietors of estates 
on the line of the Littleborough road, have become 
sensible of the general benefit which would ensue 
from a bridge over the Trent at Litteborongh ; 
and Mr, Foljambe, Mr, Gally Knight, and others, 
are anxious to promote the measure, which only 
requires a little co operation from proprietors on 
the Lincolnshire side of the river to be accom. 
plished, 
NORFOLK. 

A meeting of the owners and occupiers of land 
in the Hundred of Mitford was held lately at the 
Assembly Room, East Dereham, which was at- 
tended by the principal agriculturists of the Hun- 
dred. The Dean of Hereford presided, and reso- 
lutions, siating the difficulties in which the farmers 
and those depending on them are now involved, 
and the necessity of the Legislature taking their 
situation into immediate consideration, for the pur- 
pose of affording relief, which it was considered 
inight be most efficiently done in the first instance by 
the total repeal of the tax on malt, were moved, after 
some remarks by Mr. Samuel Lock, of Shipdham, 
and seconded by Mr. R. F. Beeston, of East Tud- 
denham. The resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to, and petitions founded upon them, to both 
Houses of Parliament, were adopted and signed by 
the meeting. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The antiquarian Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
of which the Duke of Northumberland, K.G. &e. is 
the patron, lately held its seventeenth anniversary, 
C. Cookson, Esq. in the chair, when the following 
officers were appointed for the next year :=Presi- 
dent, Sir J. EK. Swinburne, Bart. F.R.S. &e. 
Vice-Presidents, Sir C. M. L. Monck, Bart. James 
Losh, and Charles Wm. Bigge, Esq. Secretaries, 
the Rev. John Hodgson, F.R.S.L. and John 
Adamson, Esq. F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c. Treasurer, 
Mr, Adamson. Council, the Rev. W. Turner, 
Mr. John Murray, Mr. Thomas Hodgson, Mr. J. 
T. Brockett, C. Cookson, Esq. Charles J. Bigge, 
Esq. Mr. Emerson Charnley, Mr. John Stanton, 
Mr. Thomas Bell, John Hodgson, Esq. Dixon 
Dixon, Esq. and Mr. William Hutton. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

A public meeting, convened by the Mayor, to 
petition Parliament to repeal the Malt Duty, was 
held at Oswestry. last month; and notwithstand. 
ing an intemperate state of the weather, the 
meeting was highly respectable and numerous. 
Mr. Croxon, after a brief introduction, moved the 
adoption of a petition in conformity with the ob. 
ject of the meeting, and the motion was warmly 
seconded by Major Ormsby Gore, It was unani- 
mously resolved, that the petition remain for sig- 
natures at the Town Clerk’s office, and that the 
Members for the County be requested to present 
it in the House of Commons. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Bristol, in wishing to adopt 
the excellent system of education pursued by the 
London University, as the code of regulations for 
their new College, appear to have given alarm to 
that portion of the Established Clergy who, in 
spite of conviction or common sense, contend for 
the advantages of the old monkish system of edn- 
cation. The Bishop of Bristol, knowing full well 
that several of the clergy of his diocese are men 
who unite liberality and tolerance to the various 
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other qualifications which constitute a worthy 
teacher of the Gospel, has thought fit to issue a 
circular to his clergy, which is obviously calcu- 
lated to prevent any clergyman from forwarding 
the objects contemplated by the new College, 
without incurring the displeasure of bis Lordship. 
It is impossible to read the letter of this Reverend 
Prelate without coming to the conclusion, that he 
considers the Church in danger from the spread 
of education, He appears to view with horror the 
education of youth, unless it be coupled with a 
safficient portion of orthodoxy. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Bristol, and of 
the counties of Somerset and Gloucester, has been 
held, to petition for a repeal of the Malt and Beer 
Duties. A petition to that effect was sabmitted 
fo the meeting, when it was opposed by Mr. He- 
rapath, a maltster, who said tat the duties on 
tea, coffee, soap, candles, &c. were equally op- 
pressive, and therefore he should move that the 
petition be extended to all the necessaries of life. 
He could prove that the humane cry of relieving 
the poor by taking off the malt and beer duties, 
was a trick on the part of the agriculturists, who 
had invariably raised the price of their barley, in 
proportion to a diminution of the duty; and he 
thought before they could expect to receive sup- 
port from the people, they onght to give some 
security that they would not raise the price of 
barley, An amendment to this effect was car- 
ried :— To reduce the taxes on all the necessaries 
of life to the present means of purchasing ; and to 
levy a tax on absentees. 

SUFFOLK. 

A Suffolk county meeting has taken place ; be- 
tween three and four thousand persons were pre- 
sent. The petition was moved by Sir W. Parker, 
Bart, and seconded by Sir E. Kerrison, Bart. 
The Under Sheriff read the petition, which stated 
the belief that the canses of the present agrieul- 
tural distress were to be found in the alteration of 
the currency; in free trade; ip the vast influx of 
foreign corn and wool; and in the oppressive 
duties on beer, malt, coals, &c. An amendment 
was moved by Mr. Quilter, but subsequently with- 
drawn, and the original petition was carried una- 
nimously. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

A reqaisition, signed by two hundred inhabitants 
of Birmingham, was lately sent to the High Bai- 
lift, to call a general meeting, but he thought 
proper to decline doing so, In consequence, 
twelve gentlemen of great influence in the town 
signed a second requisition, calling on the inha- 
bitants to meet at Mr. Beardsworth’s Repository ; 
and the greatest meeting ever assembled there 
took place: upwards of ten thousand persons 
were present—C, F. Mantz, Esq. in the chair. 
To give even an epitome of the speeches on this 
vecasion would far exceed our limits. Mr. Att- 
wood was the principal performer, and he pro- 
duced a long list of resolations, showing that for 
the last fifteen years there had been gross misma- 
Magement of the public affairs, and that this evil 
could only be effectually and permanently reme- 
died by a reform in the representation of the 
people ; and that it was expedient, with a view 
to this result, that a political union should take 
place between the middle and lower classes of 
society. (Here the plan of the union was read, 
Which oceupied an hour and a half.) Mr. Attwood 
then attempted to show that the alteration in the 
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currency was one great cause of the distress of the 
country ; bat it was evident that he had borrowed 
his data from the speeches of Cobbett. This 
mixing up of two highly-important questions was 
strenuously opposed by Mr. J. Parkes, and Mr. 
W. Redfern, a young attorney of the town; but 
their amendment, which contained simply a prayer 
for a reform, was received with tumultuous oppo. 
sition; and after patiently persevering in the en. 
deavour to obtain a hearing, Mr. Redfern was 
stopped by a vote proposed and seconded by two 
of Mr. Attwood’s committee men, to the effect 
that Mr. Redfern should not be heard! The reso- 
lutions were finally agreed to; and a_ political 
council of thirty-six gentlemen was appointed for 
the year to end on the Ist of July, 1830. 


YORKSHIRE. 


A numerous meeting of manufacturers, and 
others interested in the stuff trade at Leeds, was 
lately held, when a petition was agreed to be pre- 
sented to Parliament, praying that a tax may be 
imposed on power-looms. 


SCOTLAND. 


On the shores of the Moray Frith, in the parish 
of Duffus, stands the small buat neat and thriving 
fishing station of Burghead, with its harbour jut- 
ting out into the main, its line of boarded herring 
sheds below, and its fair clean stone houses, nearly 
all built within the last twenty years, clustering 
along the steeps that overlook the sea. Itis really 
a perfect model of a fishing town, and judging 
from the comparative bustle at its harbour, and 
the influx of visitors and inhabitanis of late years, 
we suppose it is rising fast into riches and repute. 
This year, to be sure, has been far from a favour- 
able one for the herring fishers, but it was not 
ruinously bad, and they are already hoping and 
preparing for a brisk campaign next autamn.— 
The town, as we have said, is of no very ancient 
standing; but modern as all about Burghead ap- 
pears, excepting its everlasting bills and waves, 
the promontory is said by antiquarians to have 
formed a station for the Romans, when that won- 
derful people colonized our rugged strands. To 
the north is a perpendicular rock, which the Danes 
surrounded with a rampart of oaken logs, or stakes, 
portions of which have been frequently dug up, 
together with hatchets, and quantities of burned 
grain. In digging at the time of the erection of 
the harbour, the worthy proprietor informed us, his 
men found about thirty small figures of bulls cut 
in stone ; and being not a little puzzled in guess- 
ing at the signification of these sculptures, he sent 
one of them to the Scottish Society of Antiquaries., 
This learned body decreed that the bulls were tro- 
phies carved by the Romans, as we strike medals, 
in commemoration of any signal victory. Another 
scrap of Roman antiquity was dug up by the work- 
men, a small brass coin, which an eminent anti- 
quary, Sir T. Dick Lauder, said was one of the 
tokens in common use among the Roman soldiers 
to note their allowances of wine. But by far the 
most curious and antique object at Burghead, isa 
large well cut out of the solid rock, like a chamber, 
to the depth of abont twenty feet, and twelve feet 
square. You descend to the spring by a flight of 
twenty-six steps, cut also owt of the rock, which 
have been much worn by footsteps, supposed to be 
those of the Roman soldiers, and their successors, 
the Danes,—for it is plausibly conjectured that 
this vigantic well must have been the one used in 
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days of yore by the soldiers of the garrison, Ten 
times the present population of Burghead, daily 
frequenting the spring, would scarcely, perhaps in 
centuries, have made sich an impression on these 
steps of massive rock, The well was discovered 
about fifteen years ago, when some improvements 
on the pier were in progress, A want of water 
was severely felt by the labourers, and as they were 
one day lamenting their scarcity dP this cheap but 
invalaable element of nature, an old man suggest- 
ed that they should dig in a certain spot where, 
according to immemorial tradition, a well would 
be found. They resolved to try, and immediately 
commenced operations; buat after excavating to 
the depth of ten or twelve feet on the side of the 
hill, they got tired of the project and desisted. The 
late Duke of Gordon, who was one of the proprietors 
of the harbour, and who happened at the time to 
be visiting, hearing the story of the well, told the 
men to dig a way,and notto mind a day or two's la- 
bour. They accordingly set to again, and at length 
sneceeded, at the depth of from twenty to thirty feet 
from the surface, in finding the long hidden well, 
aad verifying the old tradition. This discovery was 
really a treasure ; for it has farnished the natives 
with—what wealth cannot always purchase, and 
the absence of which it can never fully atone tor 
—a copioas and never-failing spring of pure and 
wholesome water.—/nwern.ss Courier, 
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IRELAND. 


By official retarns made to Government, it ap- 
pears that crime has very considerably decreased 
in the city and county of Dublin during the last 
year. The namber of persons sentenced to trans. 
portation, aud against whom death was recorded, 
in the year 1828, amounted t) 209; and in the year 
1829 they fellto 145. In the fermer year there 
were no executions, and in the latter only two, 
namely, the elder Mellon and Magrath, for the 
murder of Hanlon, In 1828, the number convict. 
ed of larceny amonnted to 1800; and last year the 
convictions under that bead have fallen to 1200; 
showing a decrease of one-third in one year, As- 
saults, and other offences connected with breaches 
of the peace, have sutlered a corresponding dimi- 
nution, 

The Royal Cork Institation, from which Go- 
vernment is about to withdraw the annual Parlia- 
mentary grant, possesses a library from 000 
‘o 6000 volumes in all branches of literature, an 
extensive apparatus for illustrating patural pbilo- 
sophy and chemistry, besides a valuable collection 
of minerals and casts, some of the latter presented 
by his Majesty. There is some idea of founding a 
College on the Institution, which would entitle it 
to public support, 
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to eee i! Winds. Atmospheric Variations, | Prevailing modifi- 
March. Lunations, | Meter. | meter. During) cation of Cloud. 
‘Mean Alt, | 0 hour, /A-M. P.M. gh A.M. oh. 8h. P.M. Night. 
| fe 

San, 21 36 | 29.30 | S.W.| N.W.| Cldy. | Cldy. | Cldy.| Frost} Cirrostr. Cumulus 
Mon. 22}; 2h. 21’ A.M.) 38.5 38 | W. |S.W.| — | — | Rain! Rain} — 

Tues, 23 | (te) 47.5 55 |S.W.| — | Rain} Rain| — —_ os 

Wed. 24 50.5 72) We. | W. — | Cldy.| Cldy.| Moist} — 

Thar, 25 48.5 97 | — — | Cidy.| Clear} — | Rain _— 

Fri. 26} 44.5 94) — | S.W.) Moist] Cldy.| Rain| — — 

Sat. 27 | 50.5 85 | — | W. | Cldy.| — | Clay.) Fair | Cymoid Cirrostr. 
Sun, 28 7h. 10° P.M. | 47.5 87 | — = oo -- _ — | Cirrus. Cirrostratas 
Mon, 1 )) 48.5 30.18 | — — |Foggy| — -= — _ _ 
Tues, 2 | 25|— — |Chdy.| — --- — | Cirrostratus 

Wed. 3 44 26) S. | Var. | -— — | Clear| Frost} — 

Thur, 4 | 36 -lo Ne E. | Clear} Clear} — -- i 

Fri, 5 | 37 29.87 | S.E.| S.E.| — — | — | Fair | Cirrus. Cirrostratus 
Sat. 6 | 39 -- _— — |Cldy.| — -— --- _ 
Sun, 7} 33.5 — — |S.W.| — | Cldy.| — | Frost! _ 
Mon, 8/ 2h. 30’ P.M. 33.5 —: S. — |Foggy| Clear} —— | Moist _ 
Tues. 9 | O 43.5 45 |S.W.| — | — |Moist] Rain| — _ 
Wed. 10 44 .36 | N.E. N.W.)| Moist} — | Fair | Fair | Cirrus, -_- 
Thar. 11 53 38) 5.W.) W. | Fair | Cldy.| Cldy.) — — Cumulus 
Fri. 12 49 37 | W. |—H.!) Clear} — — | — | Cirrostratus — 
Sat. 13 4H 30.10 | — | W. | Cldy.} — | Clear) — | — 

Sun, 14 43 05; — |= Clear} — —_i— _ 

Mon, 15 | 41.5 29.20 |s.W.H — | Cldy.| Rain | Rain | — - 
Tues. 16) 7h. 26/P.M.| 40.5 30); —— |S.W.| — | Cldy.| Shes, | Fair — Nimbus 
Wed. 17 « 49.5 55 |S.W.| — | Rain| — | Cldy.| — _ Cuimalus 
Thar. 18 5l 06) W.H. W. | Cldy.| — —_—_ | —_ yr 

Fri. 19 | 49 30.05 | S.W.(S.W.) — — = | Rain _- 
Sat. 20) 47 — | — | — |Clear| — | — | — _- 
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Mean temperature of the month, 41°. Mean atmospheric pressure, 20.73. Highest temperature at noon 57". 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tar activity which has prevailed for some time 
in the Cotton Market of Liverpool, has been im- 
parted to that of London. A great demand for 
the raw material has prevailed, in which all de- 
scriptions have been included, The exigencies of 
the Spring trade, both for home consumption and 
exportation, have been the chief stimulants, and 
have occasioned a good deal of speculation. Prices 
have, therefore, generally alvanced, and have 
been well maintained. The imports have, how- 
ever, kept up ia proportion to the sales. At Li- 
verpool the activity of this market had not dimi- 
nished up to the date of the latest advices, The 
sales there have been considerable in all descrip- 
tions of the article. 

Ia the Sagar Market there was, in the early 
part of the month, au extensive delivery of Bri- 
tish plantation and Mauritins, but nothing was 
doing, owing to the uncertainty at that time ex- 
isting as to any alierations in the daty being ulti- 
mately adopted by the government. So soon, 
however, as that question was set at rest, buyers 
came more freely into the market, and a good 
deal of business in British plantation was done, 
Foreigo sugars bave been rather flat, but refined 
goods were in some request. A hope seems to be 
entertained by the exporters that many orders 
will soon arrive from the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic, and speculators are already preparing to 
avail themselves of the anprovided state in which 
some of the foreign markets have been left. 

In Coffee nothing remarkable has occurred. 
Foreign and East India have had the preference 
over British plantation, but the transactions have 
been chiefly limited to the wants of the local con- 
suiners, 

The increase of daty on British spirits has in- 
duced the holders of rum to hold firm, and a good 
dleal of business has been done, particularly in 
Leeward Islands and Demerara. Jamaica has not 
gone off with the same facility, owing to the exor- 
bitant pretensions of the holders of that description. 

Little has been done in Indigo. The new crop 
is reckoned at 130,000 maunds, 84,000 of which 
are expected in this country. This amount of im- 
port will be divided. in the following manner, 
among some of the principal housesin the City :— 
Messrs. Alexander and Co. 24,000 maunds; 
Messrs. Ferguson and Co, 24,000; Messrs. Crut 
tenden and Co, 15,000; Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
14,000; Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. 7,000. 

The Government has advertised a sale of 
20,000 lbs. of cinnamon, to take place on the 19th 
of April, and the East India Company’s sale of 
saltpetre in May is to comprise 600 tons. The 
latter declaration is much more considerable than 
usual. 

In the London Corn Market there has been, in 
general, during the month, a fair supply of grain. 
Fine wheat has been sold readily at an advance of 
2s. per quarter; in consequence of which the duty 
on foreign wheat has declined to 28s. 8d. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances, no inqniry has 
occurred for wheat in bond, though some few 
pareels changed hands at rather better prices. 
Barley has been selling very readily, and all de 
scriptions are Is. per quarter higher than in the 
previeus month, Although the Oat trade has not 
been very brisk, an advance of Is. per qnarter 


has taken place, and is steadily supported. By 
the official returns of the wheat averages during 
the ten years ending on the Ist of January 1830, 
the average of the first five years is 55s, 5d. and 
for the five last years 61s. 4d. thus showing a much 
more productive series of seasons, during the first 
period mentioned, than during the last. 

Accounts continue to be favourable from most 
of the manufacturing districts of the country. A 
vreat deal of business has been doing for some 
time at Manchester, in manufactured goods, the 
chief descriptions of which have more or less ad- 
vanced in price. The best informed persons on 
the spot declare that Stocks have not been for 
several years as light as they are at present, 
Orders to a considerable extent, in cotton mannufac- 
tured goods for exportation, are still in the course 
of execution there. Had not the extreme severity 
of the winter protracted the stoppage of the Elbe, 
many orders for yarns would already have been ex- 
ecuted also ; but the delay will not ¢ontinue mach 
longer. The silk mannfacture has also been very 
active in Manchester and its neighbourheod. An 
eminent silk house in London has transmitted or- 
ders for silk to a very considerable extent. Many 
weavers at Wicksworth have found it worth their 
While to relinquish cotton ginghams for silks. At 
Leeds the staple manufacture is becoming very 
brisk, and promises to regain that importance 
which many are interested in wishing it may ac- 
quire. In proportion as profits have been im- 
proving there of late, wages have advanced, and 
numbers have found employment. The linen trade 
is also very steady at Leeds. Although the wer- 
sted stuff trade has not yet quite become as active, 
it is fast recovering fron its late extraordinary 
depression ; this is the more remarkable, as the 
United States do not take the usual supply this 
year. The demand has risen from other quarters, 
This trade is going on still better at Bradford and at 
Halifax than at Leeds, From Blackburn, Bolton, 
Huddersfield, and Glasgow, the accounts are 
equally encouraging. They all agree in affirming 
that trade is improving, and wages are rising in 
proportion. In some places, there is even a 
scarcity of weavers. 

\ very marked improvement has taken place 
in the glove trade since we had last occasion to 
advert to the state of that branch of manufacture. 
The distress among the hands out of work was at 
that time extreme. At present, some of the mas- 
ters have so many orders, as to afford employment 
to all spare hands. It is now acknowledged that 
the introduction of foreign gloves into England, 
though it may bave occasioned momentary distress 
among a great number of those who lived by the 
manufacture of the article, has been productive of 
advantages which will, in the end, prove of a 
lasting importance both to the hands that wear 
and the hands that make gloves in this country. 
No one could deny that French gloves were in 
every respect infinitely superior to those of Eng- 
lish manufacture. But it might have been asked 
why this should be the case, when the English are 
possessed of as much ingenuity, and jad as good 
materials within their reach, as the French glove- 
makers? That this was the case, has been soffi- 
ciently proved by the competition excited by the 
introduction of French gloves. We have now 
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gloves made as well as in France, if not better ; 
and their cost is far more reasonable than it was 
formerly, The partiality for the French manatac- 
tare is therefore fast subsiding ; and, indeed, most 

ple are already indaced to give a decided pre- 
ference to the glove made in England. 

In France, a general expectation is already en- 
tertained that the wine harvest will prove still 
more deficient this year than it did last season, 
The vine has suffered considerably from the severe 
frosts which bave prevailed in the south of France 
during the winter. In many parts, it has been 
completely destroyed. The price of wines has, 
therefore, generally risen in that country, and 
brandies have also advanced, The latest quota- 
tions at Bordeaux evinced an advance in all kinds 
of wines from that part of the country. But as 
stocks, consisting of the accumulated produce of 
several seasons, continued to be considerable, 
there is hardly any fear that prices will be driven 
up to any extravagant height, or that claret will 
become scarce, 

From foreign markets, generally, the accounts 
received in the course of the month are still in 
favour of British trade. None were overstocked 
with oar productions, and, in some, supplies were 
much needed, 

The last accounts from Canton, dated the 22d 
of October, state that the Viceroy’s refusal to ac- 
cede to the proposals of the English factory for a 
modification of the Hong system, would occasion 
a delay in the ultimate decision of the question of 
three months. The East India Company will have 
to incur a severe loss in consequence, as nearly 
all the ships had arrived, and must remain un- 
loaded during that time. Each vessel would occa- 
sion an extra expense of 30d. per day. 

The English funds have not undergone any ma- 
terial fluctuations during the month, Consols 
opened, on the Ist of March, at 91 seven-eighths. 
On the following day, they closed three-quarters 
per cent. higher, and continned rather steady until 
the L0th, when they declined to 91 five-eighths ; but 
they rallied again soon after, and the whole range of 
the market has not been more than one per cent. 
from the Ist to the closing hour of the 24th. From 
this, it will be perceived that the reductions pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
extremely gratifying to all beer consumers, have 
made no material impression among the dealers 
in Government Securities. On the whole, the 
budget has produced an unfavourable efiect on 
the English funds, the people of the Money Mar- 
ket not being exactly satisfied as to the salutary 
nature of the expedients which Government may 
have to adopt, in order to make up the deficiency 
to be occasioned by the proposed reductions, In 
‘he supply, or in the demand for money, little va- 
riation has taken place. The rate of interest, for 
short periods, on Government Securities, conti- 
nues to be as low as 2 per cent. per annum, and 
bankers’ bills are discountable at 2 and a half to 
3 per cent, 

A notice was sent to the City from the Exche- 
quer-office, on the morning of the 24th, intimating 
the creation of a new Three aud a Half per Cent. 
stock, or, more properly speaking, the redaction 
of the interest on the Four per Cent. Stock, This 
notice having been copied in all the newspapers, 
has obiained too great a publicity to require in- 
‘ertion here. The impression produced by it in 
the Money Market was favourable. Consols ad- 
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vanced to 92 seven-eighths. They afterwards de- 
clined to 92 five-eighths, at which they left off. 
The proposals are considered advantageous, and 
will most likely be accepted by the holders of 
Four per Cent. Stock, 

In the Foreign Stock Exchange prices have ge- 
nerally kept up very high. The most important 
feature has been av advance of 7 per cent. in 
Greek bonds, That stock opened with the month 
at 43 and a half, and has been pushed up to 50 and 
a half, more owing to the increased demand from 
Hollaud, than to any sanguine hopes entertained 
at the Stock Exchange that the nomination of 
Prince Leopold to the sovereignty of Greece will 
promote the interests of the bondholders. Bat this 
extravagant quotation was not maintained long, 
and the fall has since been greater even than the 
rise. As will be seen in the stock list of the clos. 
ing prices on the 24th of March, Greek bonds have 
declined to 40 five-eighths. 

The next important fluctuations have been in 
Brazilian bonds, the price of which opened with 
the month at 68 and a half, and has since risen to 
72, Whicl. quotation has been pretty generally kept 
up during a great part of the month. The North. 
ern securities have maintained high qhotations, 
and few transactions have taken place in them. 
The settlement of the accountin the Foreign Stock 
Exchange took place on the 15th, and went off 
very quietly. No defaulter was declared. 

It has been officially notified at the Exchange 
of Berlin, in the course of the month, that the un- 
redeemed part of the loan contracted by the Prus- 
sian Government in London, in 1818, at five per 
cent. interest, is to be replaced by the produce of 
a new loan, contracted for at four per cent. The 
new loan is tor 3,890,400/, stg: The bonds are to be 
issued in London on the Ist of July next, and will 
not be reimbursable before the period of fifteen 
years. Until the close of the year 1835, these 
bonds are to be purchaseable at the current value 
they may bear in the @ifferent money markets; 
atier which, they are to be taken at par. The 
announcement of this loan and of its conditions is 
nothing more than the result of what was some 
time ago anticipated. We have often adverted to 
the eflorts of a certain “* Hebrew Coalition” to as- 
sist sume of the European Governments—their 
customers—in taking advantage of circumstances 
to reduce the interest on their public debts, The 
scheme has evidently, so far, succeeded; and the 
speculators, as well as jobbers, inay thank them- 
selves for having aided its success, with an eager- 
ness Which almost implied a conviction that they 
were to reap the principal advantage, 

The following list shows the closing prices of 
domestic and foreign securities, as well as the 
prices of mining shares, on the 24th of March :— 

Three per Cent, Consols, money, 92 five-eighths ; 
for account, 16th April, 92 five-eighths.— Four per 
Cents. 102 and a half.— Long Annuities (new) 19 
one-eighth. — Exchequer Bills, 79 pm. — India 
Bonds, 79 pm.—The other Britith Securities con- 
tinue shat. 

FORKIGN FUNDS. 

Brazilian Five per Cent. 71 seven-eighths.— 
Buenos Ayres Six per Cent. 32.—Chilian Six per 
Cent. 27 and a halt.—Colombian Six per Cent. 20. 
— Danish Three per Cent. 75 five eighths.— French 
Three per Cent. 83 and a quarter; Five per Cent. 
107.—-Greek Five per Cent. 40 five-eighths.— 
Mexican Six per Cent. 30 and a quarter.— Peru. 
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vian Six per Cent. 20 and a half.—Portaguese 
Five per Cent. 60,—Russian Five per Cent, 110 
and a half.—Spanish Five per Cent. 14 five- 
eighths, 
SHARES. 
Anglo-Mexican, 38/. to 38/. 10s. 
Bolanos, 480/. to 490/. 


April 1. 


Brazil Company, 10/. to 102. 10s. 
Ditto Imperial, 81/. to 82é. 

Ditto National, 20/. to 21/. 
Colombian, 84. 102. to 9/. 10s. 

Real del Monte, 514. to 537. 

United Mexican, 191. 10s, to 202. 10s. 





BANKRUPTS. 


FROM FEBRUARY 16 To MARCH 16, 18630, INCLUSIVE. 


February 16. T. AYLES, Weymouth, ship builder. 4 
B. BLUNDELL and CO. Surrey, iron merchants. 
BOND, Horstead, Norfolk, brichtaver. J. BOU LDER- 
SON, Penryn, Cornwall, miller. 4. BREEDS, Hastings, 
Suserx, merchant. A. CLARK, Biachbara, Lancashire, 
ene E CROFT, Louth, Lancashire, tanner. T 
ead T. F. DIXON, Ratcliffe-cross, sail makers. E.R. S. 
FALKNE R, Southwell, Nottinghamshire, schcol master. 
M. FORSTER, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, lead merchant. 
T. GOATER, Southampton, timber merchant. 
HALL. Newcartle- epee. Tyee hatter. P. HAMMOND, 
Sheffield, grocer. MORRISON, Bath, milliner 
and drees meker. we MRAL TH and CO. Tottenham- 
court: road, wae J. W. NEIL, Battle-bridce, varnish 


manufacturer. J.POTTS, Newcastle-apon- Tyne, mer- 
chant. w. iu. STUNT, St. Luke’s, dyer. J. TAR- 
VER, Wolverton, Warwickshire, carpenter. G. EB. 
TAYLOR, Clithero, Lancashire, cotton spinner. a. 


TRAVIS, Alalifax, inakeeper. F.."Tutt, Mary-le bonne- 
lane, ot! and coloarman. D. WEAVER, Westbury, 
Shropshire, timber merchant. M. WEST, Regent’s- 
park, heree dealer. W. WHEATLAND, Askham, Not- 
tinghamehbire, chair turner. 5S. WILLIAMSON, jun. 
Salford, 7 grocer. 

February 19. HAW and G. iH. gives Jermyn- 
street, St. Ja. ese, oe alnalong MANT, now or 
late of toewtede Suffolk, boarding and lodging house 
keeper. TESSIER, Rinemore, Teignmouth, Devon- 
shire, ath ot. LD. MACLEOD, late of Water-lane, 
‘Toewer-street, cork merchant. S. DAWES, Cheapside, 
#archouseman, and of Albany-street, Regent’s- park, con- 
fectioner. J. DUNN, of the George Tavern, New-road, 
Saint George ia the East, victualler. R. HORNER, 
Thernton in the Clay, Yorks ire, aoreaty and secdsman. 
J. YOUNG, Manchester, boster. - BORE. L. Bed- 
minster, Somerscishire, lath render. . WALLACE, 
Manchester, wine and spirit merchant. E RODERICK, 
Aberyetwith, Cardiganshire, linen draper. G WooDb- 
ROFFR, sen, Upper Stamford-sctreet. Waterloo-road, Sur- 
tey, and G. WOODROOFE, jun. Waterloo-road, whole- 


sale cabinet and general case manufacturers. J Ly ND 
HAUGH, Newcastle upon-Tyne, innkeeper >. RI- 
CHAPDSON, New Sarum, Wilts, man ~ a 


BUCKLEY, Ashton-under Lyne, Lancashire, gingham 
manulactarer. G. COCKS and lL. HART, Great Yar- 
mouth, ceneral merchants. 

February v3. J ROOKBARD, Kensington Gravel Pits, 
brewer. T. FLUTTER, late of Regent-street, but now 
of Henrietta-street, C avendish- square, linen draper. Se 
SMITH, formerly of Fleet-street, but now of Bride-lane, 
vn of Walnnt-tree-walk, Lambeth, wine merchant. W. 
J. LAWSON, Lombard-street, bill broker and banker. 
S. EAST, now or late of Lavenham, Suffolk, tonkeeper. 
Lb. GIBBONS and C. GAKRETT, jan. Hook's Mills, 
Hristo!, millers. J.P. UY AMS, Liverpeol, brandy mer- 
chant and vietualler. H. JOHNSON, Trowell, Not- 
tinghamehire, coal dealer. H. T. SMITH and J. 
SMITH. Vork, drapers. T. BOWLING, Gunthorpe, 
Lincolushire, and M. BOWLING, Kent street, South- 
wark, merchants. L. ISAACS and 1. ISAACS, Man- 
chester, furriers and cap manufacturers, I.. ISAACS 
and 1. ISAACS, Manachester, furriere. EF. JONES, Liver- 
pool, victualler. J. POPE. Great Varmouth, cabinet 
maker. W. HARDY, Kirkby Moorside, tailor and 
draper. 1l. KAY, Leeds, dutealies J. RAYNE and 
C. RAYNE, Newcastle-apon-lyne, seed crushers and oil 
a G. DANBY, Tarlton, Lancashire, corn 
dealer. - BAKER, now or late of Birmingham, grocer 
and tea on 

February 06. W. PERCIVAL, of Fast Gate, sapien 
St. James, Lincoloshire, farmer and general dealer 
WAGNER, Piccadilly, tailor rT ROBINS, late of RS 
Johu-square, Clerkenwell, silversmith E. P. REN. 
DELL, West Coker, Somersetshire, sail cloth manufactu- 
rer. H. HARTOP, Hoyland, Wath upon Dearne, \Vork- 
shire, iron master. T. BAGNALL, Westwell, Oxford- 
shire, baker J. R. DEANS, Bath, grocer. KP. 
HINDLE, Beoroughbrider, Vorkshire, innkeeper. 

March 2. E. P. SUTTON, Clement's lon, money ecri- 
vener. J. SHEPHERD, Beaumont-m: ws, Weymoath- 
street. Marylebone, corn dealer. R. CLARK and J. 
TUCKER, Milaecer-place, Lambeth, coal merchants. M. 
FRIEDEBERG, Paternoster-row, Cheapside, medicine 
vender. G. WESTLAKE, Great James-street, Bedford. 
row, boarding house keeper. J. JENNER, Lindfield, 


Sussex, wine merchant. H. PAULIN, Berwick upon 
‘Tweed, innkeeper. . CRUICKSHANK and EF. L. 
WHITEHEAD, Lewishom, corn dealers. H LLOYD, 
George-street, New-road, jeweller. J.WHITE, Taun- 
ton. Somersetshire, upholsterer. J. DAWSON. Kes- 
wick, Cumberland, ironmonger. J. CLAYTON, jun. 
Castle Mills, Goldington, Bedfordshire. B. GREEN, 
Field ioe Austonley, Almondbury, Yorkshire, corn mil: 


ler. G. MORRIS, jun. Norwich, slater. O, T. JOUN- 
SON, Hud ersfield, Yorkshire, woolstapler. T. BAR- 
RON, Preston, Lancashire, money scrivener- J. HO- 


WORTH and G. HOWORTH, Spotland, Lancashire, 
worsted manufacturers. 

March 5. J. HYDE and H. NEW, Birmingham, com- 
moncarners. J W. BELL, Pinner’s Hall, Broad-strect, 
merchant W. WALKER, Drury-lane, looking glass 
manufacturer. P. BROWN, Prince’s-place, Commer- 
cial-road, wa, 1. ue Es, Oldham, Lancashire, cot- 
= : inner. CE, Bodmin, Cornwall, chemist. 

OUL TON. Women, grocer. J. MORTLOC kK, 
te Mt. Edmunds, Saffolk, innkeeper. J. HYDE, 
Manchester, cotton —~japee T. CRUMPTON, 
Shrewsbury, cordwainer. » MOULTON, Warwick, 
grocer. H. ATKINSON, Mt drugeist. 

March 9, T. JACKSON, late of Carter-street, Wal- 
worth, Surrey, but now of the ship Faith, master mariner. 
J SIMON, 219, Regent street, Oxford-street, hosier. J. 
W. CATTELL, late of Huggin-lane, City, sitk shag manu- 
facturer. H. —, Seymour: place, Bryanstone- 
square, upholsterer. 3. A. POCOCK, Dartmouth, 
Kent, — P.S. SAMPSON, Royal Saloon, Chain 
Pier, poignthainatone, bookseller aud dealer in fancy 
articles. . POLTI, St. John’s-steps, Bristol, carver 
and gilder. ra WOODWARD, Manchester, innholder. 

f THOMPSON, Rochester, Kent, dealer in glass and 
china. H. PE r PIFER, High Holborn, cheesemonger. 
FE. FOSTER, Blackrod, Lancashire, shoe maker. = T. 
BURDEN, West-street, St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucester- 
shire, grocer. J. CUNLIFFE, of Rainhill, Lancashire, 
miller, corn and flourdealer. J. SHERWOOD, Bolton, 
Lancashire, victualler. T. WILKINSON, Audenshaw, 
Lancashire, gingham manufacturer. J.MULLOWNY, 
Bristol, merchant. W. WALLACE, Working, Cumber- 
land, shipwright. T. BINNEY, Wakefield, R. BIN- 
NEY and M. BINNEY, Morton, Gainsborough, corn fac- 
tors. J. MEL LOK, Lingards, Yorkshire, dyer. 
LEES, Newton Moor, Cheshire, cotton spinner and ma- 
nufacturer. W. WILD, Mumps, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner. 

March 12. r GONZALEZ, Copthall-court, London, 
merchant. STEEL. oe ew bridge-road, builder. 
W. REID, Bail’ alley, Lombard-street, watchmaker. W. 
png Windsor, coachmaker. H. CLACKET, Dover, 

J.C. BARRETT, Northampton, corn factor. 
i. ath KL RY, Manchester, and C. NUNN, Old Chanee, 

Cheapside, L ouden, gingham manufacturers. J. ROSE, 
Churech-court, Old Jewry, London, auctioneer. G. 
GELSON, Cross street, Blac kfriars-road, timber mer- 
chant S. GUERRIER, Winchester-place, Pentonville, 
bookseller. w. J. "ARNOLD, Great Tower-street, 
London, wine and spirit broker. J. HIBBERD, West 
Kinnald Ferry, Owston, Lincolnshire, wood dealer. E. 
SMITH, Nottingham, baker. B. EDWARDs, Yeovil, 
Somersetshire, currier. E. MORRIS, Wrexham, Den- 
bichshire, tawer. 

March 16. L. PECQUEUR, Paddington-street, St. Mary- 
le-bone, upholsterer. M. WAINWRIGHT and W. 
WAINWRIGHT, Leeds. ¥ orkshire, woollen cloth manu- 


facturers. H. Vv. THREDDER, jun. Barking, Essex, 
smack owner. P. SOMERFIELD, Bloxwich, Walsall, 
Staffordshire, victualler and awl blade maker. M. 


HOLMES, Leeds, builder. J. B. HAYTON and T. P. 
BELL, Kingston upon Hull, brokers. J. LONSDALE 
and A LONSDALE, Manchester, silk warchousemen. 
W. WARD, Coventry. ribbon manufacturer. Cc. kO- 
BERTS, Leeds, clock maker. C. PERKINS, Worthing, 
coach proprietor, and of Heene, innkeeper. D. EVANS, 
New-court, Lanwennog, Cardiganshire, grocer. J. E. 

WOOD, shrewsbury, tanner. Cc. W COLEMAN, for- 
meriy of St. Thomas ll, Canterbury, miller and dealer 
in pies, and late of Bond-street, auctioneer. J. GAR- 
RICK, Balsall, Warwickshire. flour dealer. W. BRIS- 
TOW, Horstead, Norfolk, builder. T. KIRKHOUSE, 

Merthyr Tvdfil, *Glamerganshire, grocer. J. CHAM- 

BERS, West Keal, Lincolnshire, draper and grocer. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


House of Lords.— March 18. The 
Duke of Richmond moved, that a Select 
Xommittee be appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the labouring classes of 
the people, with a view to their relief, and 
into the effect of taxation upon productive 
industry. Earl Bathurst opposed the mo- 
tion in a very able speech, and demon- 
strated the endless variety of subjects to 
which a Committee, ostensibly investigat- 
ing simply the causes of distress, must suc- 
cessively turn its attention, The Earl of 
Eld6n said, he had voted for inquiry 
throughout the Session, but it had been 
denied. The House, he hoped, would now 
make one struggle more. The Earls of 
Roseberry and Winchilsea supported the 
motion, which was opposed by the Mar- 
quis of Camden, the Duke of Wellington, 
and other Lords. The House ultimately 
divided. For the motion, 61, against it 
141.—On the 19th, after some prelimi- 
nary business, and the passing of the Mu- 
tiny Billsk—The Lord Chancellor moved 
that the Bills relating to the Court of 
Chancery be read a second time. The 
royal assent was given to the Exchequer 
12,000,000/. and other Bills,—On the 
22d, the Lord Chancellor brought in a 
Bill for the improvement of the law. 
The first object of the Commissioners, his 
Lordship stated, had been to strip the 
law of those unnecessary technicalities 
with which it is encumbered. The second 
object of attention with the Commission- 
ers was the science of special pleading, and 
abolishing some part of it, but not to the 
extent that many had suggested, for, under 
the proper restrictions, it was of service 
in obtaining justice. The causes in Equi- 
ty have been increasing, but not much 
more than had been usual of late ‘years. 
The Welsh Judicature, he said, was to 
be placed on the same footing as that of 
England. In Scotland, trial by Jury is 
to be introduced in civil cases in the Court 
of Session ; the Judges of those Courts 
to be diminished. An improvement in 
the mode of conveyancing is also medi- 
tated. The improvements in the Chan- 
cery proceedings were much the same as 
those stated in the Bill introduced by his 
Lordship last Session, but which did not 
pass the Commons, there not being then 
time for it. He also proposed to settle 
the remuneration of the Masters in Chan- 
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cery at about 30001. a year each, not en- 
tirely as a fixed salary, but to proceed 

y out of a fee payable on the comple- 
tion of each report, to act as a stimulus 
to diligence. He recommended also an 
additional Judge, whose salary he pro- 
posed to provide from a fund existing in 
the Court for the last hundred years, and 
which, after the payment of part of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s salary and the imme- 
diate expenses, yielded a clear surplus of 
30,0001, per annum. He also recom- 
mended two more Registrars to be appoint- 
ed. The fees, at present received by 
four, to be distributed amongst the six 
Registrars. A.return to be made to his 
Lordship from the Masters’ office, of all 
cases in which no report has been made, 
In cases of Lunacy, Commissions were to 
be issued, when necessary, to Judges of 
the superior Courts, in order to diminish 
the expenses. With regard to Bankrupt- 
cy, he proposed that the jurisdiction of 
the present Commissioners should be ex- 
tended to eighty miles from the metropo- 
lis. He also proposed that Commissioners 
should be established in some of the lead- 
ing commercial towns, as in Lord Ross- 
slyn’s Bill, but those Commissioners should 
only consist of the same number of per- 
sons as at present, and be appointed in 
the usual way. Their Lordships con- 
curring with the public generally, saw 
that some changes were necessary, and he 
hoped they would agree with him as to the 
character of those he had now attempted. 
—On the 23d, the Marquis of Clanricarde 
submitted a motion of which he had given 
notice censuring the conduct of Govern- 
ment respecting Terceira, in the form of 
resolutions. The Earl of Aberdeen and 
his Majesty’s Ministers opposed the mo- 
tion, which was lost by a majority of 126 
against, and 31 for the motion.—On the 
24th, no business of interest came before 
the House. On the 25th various petitions 
were presented against the contemplated 
reforms in the Welsh judicature, and 
from certain proprietors of land in Kent 
praying relief—On the 26th no debate 
of moment took place, and the House ad- 
journed to the 29th, when Lord King 
moved certain resolutions respecting the 
effect of the Corn Laws on the country, 
which, after considerable debate, were ne- 
gatived without a division.—On the 30th 
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31st, and April Ist, no Motion of import- 
ance came before the House.— On the 
2nd, the East Retford Witnesses’ Indem- 
nity Bill was passed ; and in reply to a 
question from Lord Holland respecting 
Greece, the Earl of Aberdeen said all the 
papers connected with that subject would 
be laid before the House after the recess, 
and that the three Allied Powers were 
acting in complete concert ; and in answer 
to the Marquis of Clanricarde, as to whe- 
ther the Government of France was in 
communication with our Government on 
the subject of the French expedition to 
Algiers, the Earl of Aberdeen replied. in 
the affirmative.—On the 5th, no Motions 
came before the House.—On the 6th, the 
Smugglers’ Families Relief Bill was passed. 
—On the 7th, nothing of importance was 
brought on.—On the 8th, the Royal As- 
sent was given by Commission to Lord 
Ellenborough’s Divorce Bill, the St. 
George and St. Giles Select Vestry Bill, 
and Smugglers’ Families Maintenance Bill, 
to six private, eighteen Road, and three 
Inclosure Bills. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
moved that the House should adjourn to 
Monday the 26th of April. 

House of Commons, March 9.—Mr. R. 
Gordon, on the bringing up the Report of 
the Committee of Supply, moved that full 
pay officers of the army or navy, accepting 
civil situations, should be placed in the 
same situation as those on half-pay, under 
similar circumstances, and resign their 
pay: the motion was withdrawn. On the 
vote for the Volunteers being put, Mr. 
Hume moved that it be taken only for six 
months. The motion was lost by a ma- 
jority of 41~—101 being against, and 41 
for, the amendment. Mr. Wilmet Hor- 
ton moved that a Committee of the whole 
House should consider the state of the 
poor of the United Kingdom : after consi- 
derable debate, the motion was withdrawn. 
The Attorney-General brought in a bill 
for regulating the Courts of Law.—On the 
10th, Lord Palmerston moved for a copy 
of the last negotiations respecting Portu- 
gal. Lord John Russell supported the 
motion. The House divided — for the 
question, 73—against it, 150—QOn the 
llth, a petition was presented from the 
persons employed in the sale of beer, 
against throwing open the trade. After 
the presentation of other petitions, on dif. 
ferent subjects, Mr. Spring Rice moved 
for a Committee to inquire into the state 
of the poor classes in Ireland, &c. The 
Resolution was ultimately vut, agreed to, 
and the Committee named. Among the 
members were— Mr. Secretary Peel, Lord 
John Russell, Sir George Hill, Mr. Huskis- 
son, Mr.O'Connell, Mr. S. Rice, Sir H.Par- 
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nell, Mr, Stanley, Mr. W. Wynn, Mr. Da- 
ly, Mr. Slaney, &c. &c. Alderman Wood 
moved for, and obtained, the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
state of the coal trade in the port of Lon. 
don.—On the 12th, Alderman Waithman 
presented a petition from the traders and 
merchants of London, complaining of dis- 
tress.—On the 15th, the House went into 
a Committee of Supply, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer made a statement of 
the views of Ministers in respect to the 
reduction of certain duties; and as it re- 
garded the revenue generally, he said, 
*“‘The amount of the three duties which 
I propose to repeal will be—on beer, 
3,000,0001.; on leather, from 340,000). 
to 350,000/; and on cider, 25,000/,— 
making together the sum, speaking in 
round numbers, of 3,400,000l. According 
to my calculations, this reduction will give 
positive relief to the people, amounting, at 
least, to 3,400,000/. and it will, moreover, 
if the view 1 take be correct, give them 
relief indirectly to a considerable amount ; 
so that, in fact, we shall give the people, 
on the whole, relief which cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 5,000,000/. a-year. 
We shall not throw away this relief 
either; we shall not give up any thing to 
speculation and chance, but, as it appears 
to me, we shall prudently apply the re- 
sources of the country to the relief of those 
particular classes, the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes, which labour un- 
der the most distress, and have the strong- 
est claim to the sympathy of Parliament, 
and we shall adopt the most decisive and 
efficacious method of relief that is in our 
power. I have now stated the amount of 
taxation which it is proposed to reduce.” 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then went to 
show that the proposed repeal of these du- 
ties would not operate to that extent in 
the present year; calculating the loss to 
the revenue from beer duties at 750,000/.; 
the abolition of the duty on leather (to 
commence in July), at 200,000/., making, 
with the duty on cider, 960,0001. He 
then proceeded to consider the estimated 
revenue of the present year, and calcu- 
lated that the amount of Customs would 
equal last year—viz. }7,200,000/. ; that of 
the Excise, 19,300,000/. (which was a re- 
duction of 240,000/.) ; the Stamps he es- 
timated to produce 7,100,0001; Assessed 
Taxes, 4,900,000/. ; the Post Office, which 
from the arrangements now made, would 
be more productive, at 1,500,000/.; the 
same branches in the Revenue, 200,0001. ; 
and the Miscellaneous branches at 280,0001. 
—the whole estimate, 50,480,000/. He 


then calculated the expenditure, making 
the total charge for the interest and ma- 
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nagement of the National Debt, 29,112, 
000/.; Civil List, 2,120,000L ; the Army, 
Navy, Ordnance, and Miscellaneous Ex- 
penditure, 16,580,000/.—making a total of 
47,812,000/., and thus leaving 4 clear sur- 
plus of 2,667,000/. In order to keep up 
this surplus, he should propose two mea- 
sures—one to assimilate the Stamp Duties 
in Ireland to those of England, and place 
the whole of that branch of the revenue 
under one head, thereby enabling them to 
dispense with a separate establishment, 
and otherwise reduce the expense of col- 
lecting the Stamp Duties, by which he 
hoped the Revenue would be increased 
110,000/. He should also propose an ad- 
ditional duty on all spirits made in Ireland 
and Scotland, which is now 2s. 10d. a gal- 
lon, to 3s,; and on all made in England, 
which is now 7s. per gallon, to 8s.; and 
these, added to the surplus already men- 
tioned, would leave a surplus of about 
3,000,000/, either to be added to the Sink- 
ing Fund, or to have a fund in hand to 
guard against future evils or any possible 
defaleation. The Right Hon, Gentleman 
then stated that the reduction of 3,400,000/. 
of taxes would not come into full effect till 
1831 ; but the House had many resources 
tw rely on, to providefor future deficiency, 
and among others the reduction of the 
Four per Cents. ; but he would not enter 
on that subject now, as he should on an 
early day be prepared to bring it before 
the House. Government, in all its va- 
rious departments, had to the greatest ex- 
tent made all practicable reductions; and 
they would pursue the same active indus- 
try to relieve the burthens of the people, 
and diminish all unnecessary expenses. 
His Majesty’s Ministers were engaged in 
examining every public department, and 
had confided inquiries to Gentlemen to- 
tally unconnected with the departments 
to which those inquiries extended, They 
also proposed to empower a Commission 
to deal with the whole of the Colonial ex- 
penditure, In short, they were resolved 
to increase every resource which might be 
applicable to a diminution of the expen- 
diture.—On the 16th, Mr. Davenport 
moved that the Petitions relative to the 
Distress of the Country, be referred to a 
Committee of the House. The debate 
was ultimately adjourned to the 18th,— 
On the 17th, nothing of moment came 
before the House; but numerous Peti- 
tions were received.—On the 18th, the 
debate on the Distressed State of the 
Country adjourned to that day was re- 
sumed, and again adjourned to the 19th. 
The speeches on these debates involved 
the opinions of individuals simply, and 
disclosed no new facts. The debate was 
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again adjourned to Tuesday the 23rd.— 
On the 22nd, after the same desultory 
business, the House went into a Commit. 
tee of Supply, and various sums were 
voted for the services of the Admiralty 
and Ordnance.—On the 23rd, after con- 
siderable debate on the adjourned ques- 
tions respecting the Distress of the Coun- 
try, the House divided, 87 for a Select 
Committee, and 255 against it. Majority 
168.—On the Ste, theme was no House, 
—QOn the 25th, Mr. P. Thompson made 
a motion for a Select Committee to ex. 
amine into the Taxation of the Country, 
with a view to examine, and reduce it, 
The motion was lost by 78 to 167 against 
it. Majority 89.—On the 26th, various 
Petitions were presented, and the House 
went into a Committee of Supply. On 
the motion fora grant of 173,584l. for 
superannuations and retired allowances to 
Commissioners of the Navy, Sir Robert 
Heron rose to call the attention of the 
Committee to this vote, which included a 
grant of 9001. to two gentlemen to whom 
thatjallowance under the head,of Superan 
nuation had been made, as he thought 
upon the most unjustifiable grounds. 
These gentlemen were Mr. Bathurst and 
Mr. Dundas; and in the estimate he 
perceived that the space allotted for a 
statement of their services had been left 
blank, which he supposed wag their proper 
distinction. It was true, that the amount 
of nine hundred pounds was a small sum 


in the whole expenditure of the country 3 


but it sometimes happened that a sum so 
granted, though small in amount, might 
be very large in principle. It was well 
known that the fathers of these young 
gentlemen were Lord Bathurst, and 
Lord Melville, persons who held some 
of the highest offices in the State. The 
latter of those Noblemen now presided 
over the administration ef the Navy, and 
held also the high office of Keeper of the 
Privy Seal in Scotland. Lord Bathurst 
was not only President of the Council, 
but also Clerk of the Crown. It would be 
remembered, too, that the grandfathers of 
these gentlemen had been, one of them, 
Lord Chancellor of England, and by vir- 
tue of that office had many valuable 
things at his disposal; and the other was 
a sort of Viceroy in Scotland, in which 
place the emoluments he received were 
very large, and for services that were 
somewhat equivocal. Thus gorged with 
the public money, he was surprised that 
the families of these gentlemen should— 
not have asked—but that they should 
have condescended to accept for them 
these miserable sums from the public at a 
time of such general distress. The Hon. 
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Baronet then referred to the pay of Admi- 
rals Bowen, Sir R. Barlow, and Sir T. 
Harvey, who was Captain to the immor- 
tal Nelson, and contrasted them with 
these retired allowances to men who had 
performed no public service. He moved 
the reduction of the vote by the sum of 
9001. Mr. Secretary Peel said this was a 
question for the House of Commons to 
consider—it was an estimate, and if the 
House of Commons thought it ought not 
to be granted, the Government would do its 
dutyin withdrawingit. With respect to the 
question before the House, the facts were 
these :—His Majesty’s Government were 
occupied in revising establishments, and 
among others the Commissioners of the 
Navy Board. If his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been disposed to shew favour, 
they might have continued these offices to 
the individuals ; but the course pursued 
was that by which they took away offices 
from them, and instead of giving them 
8001. and 10001. per annum, they gave 
them four and five hundred pounds until 
another department could be ready for 
them, If they had been continued in 
office, his Majesty’s Government would 
have been open to censure. After some 
farther debate, the House divided, for Sir 
RK. Heron's motion 139—against it 12). 
Majority against Ministers 18. On the 
26th, the House went again into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, when Sir James Gra- 
ham moved in effect, that the office of 
Lieut.-General of the Ordnance was unne- 
cessary by reducingfrom the estimate the 
amount of the salary. Ona division on 
the Resolution as it stood, there appeared 
200 for, and 124 against it.—On the 30th, 
Mr. D. W. Harvey rose, and entered into 


a long and detailed statement of the Re- + 


venue of the Crown; with a view of 
showing that gross mismanagement had 
existed in ‘ts disposal, and concluded 
by moving for * A Select Committee to 
enquire into the state and management of 


FOREIGN 


Iw order to divert the French people as 
much as possible from affairs at home, and 
to revive that fondness for martial exploits 
of which they have been considered so 
vain, the Ministry have got an expedition 
against Algiers, and have placed at its 
head one of the most obnoxious officers in 
the service. ‘The force destined for the 
expedition is a strong one. It consists of 
36 battalions, which it was at first intend- 
ed should amount to 800 men each, but 
which count only 720; of 1600 artillery- 
men, to whom 400 artillerymen of the 
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the land revenues, &c. &c., of the Crown, 
and to report their opinion as to the 
means by which they might be rendered 
most available for the public service.’ 
Lord Lowther replied to the arguments of 
the Hon. Member, and pointed out several 
inaccuracies in his statement; and after 
considerable debate the House divided ; 
when there appeared, for the motion, 98 ; 
against it, 46—majority 52.—On the 31st 
no business of any import came before the 
House.—April Ist. Mr. Peel brought in a 
Bill to amend the laws respecting the crime 
of forgery.— On the 2nd the House 
went into a Committee of Supply, and 
sums were granted for several branches of 
the Ordnance Department.—On the 5th, 
Mr. Grant moved for leave to bring ina 
Bill for extending the Civil Privileges of 
the Jews. Sir Robert Inglis opposed the 
Motion as an innovation. The House 
ultimately divided. For the Motion 115 ; 
against it 97—Majority in its favour 19. 
—On the 6th, Lord Ellenborough’s Di- 
vorce Bill was passed after the House had 
divided upon the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
that farther enquiry was necessary. For 
the third reading 86; against it 16—Ma- 
jority in favour of the third reading 70. 
Lord Palmerston put some questions to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer respect- 
ing Portugal, and Lord Nugent obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better em- 
ployment of the Parochial Poor. On the 
7th, the Four per Cents. Annuity Bill 
was read a third time, and the House went 
into a Committee on the Tobacco Duties ; 
when Is. 8d.a pound was imposed on all 
Tobacco grown in Ireland.—On the 8th, 
various Petitions were presented, and 
leave was given to Mr. Calcraft, Chairman 
of the Beer Trade Committee, to bring in 
a Bill in fartherance of its objects. On 
the Motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the House then adjourned to the 
26th of April. 


STATES. 
Marine are to be joined after the debark- 
ation; 1500 men of the corps of engi- 
neers ; 2000 men of the waggon train. 
The proportion of cavalry is very small, 
consisting only of 300 lancers, arising, no 
doubt, from the difficulty of procuring 
forage for a larger number. The total is 
35,000. 

The Portuguese Regency, in the name 
of the young Queen, Donna Maria, has 


been regularly installed in the Island of 
Terceira. 
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CRITICAL 
Temple’s Travels in Peru. 2 vols. 8vo. 


So mach has been ill-written on the subject of 
Spanish America, that we entered the travels now 
on our table with every anticipation of disappoint- 
ment; but after reading as much as to plunge us 
‘in medias res,” we became so deeply absorbed 
that we persevered even unto the last page of the 
second volume; and having done so, we have to 
thank the author for the very agreeable narrative 
with which he has favoured us. 

The book is styled “Travels in Peru,’’ though, 
in fact, it embraces a voyage from Falmouth to 
Buenos Ayres, a journey across the Pampas, 
through Chili, before it enters upon its ostensible 
subject. This the author explains very sufficiently 
by admitting the facts above stated, and by show- 
ing that the most interesting portion of his relation 
being connected with Pern, all the previous parts 
might be regarded merely as introductory matter, 
We shall pass over the earlier narration, although 
it contains much that is both amusing and useful, 
and at once introduce the reader to the author in 
Peru, whither he proceeded as secretary to a 
mining company, established in London under the 
title of “The Potesi, La Pas, and Peruvian 
Mining Association.” The first point of any note 
within the Peruvian frontier at which we find him 
is at Tupiza, whence he proceeded to the city of 
Potosi, which was to be the theatre of some of his 
most important operations. The approach to 
this celebrated city will be best given in his 
words :— 

“* Suddenly appeared before me, in the distance, 
a high mountain of a reddish-brown colour, in the 
shape of a perfect cone, and altogether distinct in 
its appearance from any thing of the kind I had 
ever seen, There was no mistaking it: it was 
that mountain which was made known to the 
world by the merest accident, by an Indian who, 
in pursuit of a lama up the steep, to save himself 
from falling caught hold of a shrub, which being 
torn from the soil exposed a mass of solid silver at 
the roots;——it was that mountain, incapable of 
producing even a blade of grass, which yet bad 
atiractions sufficient to cause a city to be built at 
its base, at one time containing a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants;—it was that mountain, whose 
hidden treasures have withstood the laborious 
plunder of two hundred and fifty years, and still 
remain unexhausted. Having said thus much of 
the new and striking object before me, I need 
scarcely add that it was the celebrated mountain 
of Potosi. 

** Onward I rode, cheered by seeing the beacon 
which indicated the termination of my long jour- 
ney; not somy jaded mule; it received no stimu- 
lus from that which to me acted as an exhilarating 
draught. Forty miles upon a bad road (my mule 
assured me it was full forty-five) is a wearisome 
distance before breakfast for either man or beast ; 
and mine, every mile I now advanced, gave indu- 
bitable evidence of exhausted strength: yet the 
tieans of refreshment were far distant from us 
both. Patience and perseverance were our only 
solace ; and with these two efficacious virtues, I 
believe in my heart honestly adhered to by both 
of us, We mutually assisted cach other; I by 
‘lighting to walk up hills and stceps, the mule, 
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when I remounted, by jogging on, if the path hap- 
pened to be free from rocks and stones; for the 
approach even to the /mperial City is nothing 
more than a rugged path tracked out by the foot. 
steps of men and animals. 

** From the top of every eminence that I ascended 
for the last two hours of my journey, I felt a long- 
ing expectation of obtaining a view of the town ; 
because to behold even at a distance the abode of 
rest, at the conclusion of a long voyage or journey, 
is a consolation, which every traveller anxiously 
seeks and enjoys with sensations of real pleasure ; 
but this consolation is denied in approaching Po. 
tosi; neither house, nor dome, nor steeple, is to 
be seen at a distance. The last curve round the 
base of the silver mountain, whose pointed top 
was now far above my head in a cloudless deep 
blue sky, brought me at once upon the town, 
which, with its ruined suburbs, covered a vast 
extent beneath me, and in ten minutes more I was 
at the post-bouse in the centre of it. 

** But it is not in the post-house, that the tra- 
veller is to expect repose or comfort, for even 
here that abode is no better than the worst in any 
miserable village; there is uo decent apartment 
to retire to, no refreshment to be obtained, no bed 
to rest upon, not even a chair to siton, nor accom. 
modation of any kind. 

*« After throwing some barley to my poor male, 
I sallied forth with my letters of introduction in 
search of a dinner; for, although I had not break- 
fasted, dinner hour had arrived, and there being 
no tavern in Potosi wherein to obtain one, | was 
obliged to sponge, and succeeded to my infinite 
gratification in the house of Don Raymundo He- 
rena, a respectable shopkeeper, who probably 
never before had such a famished guest at his ta- 
ble. 

‘‘In the evening I sought Monsieur Gaffla, the 
first agent dispatched by the Directors to this 
country upon forming the Potosi Association. 
Without having ever before seen each other, we 
met as intimate friends, because each knew the 
situation of each, and being embarked in the same 
boat, the feelings of companionship were recipro- 
cal. After much interesting conversation with 
Monsieur Garda, it cannot be matter of surprise, 
that gradually my suppressed yawns should have 
given frequent notice of defrauded sleep, and inti- 
mated my desire to wish ‘ good night.’ I retired 
to a very tolerable house, rented for the Associa- 
tion, in one of the empty unfurnished roems of 
which I made myself a bed; and I believe that 
before the sun had withdrawn his last ray from the 
summit of the mountain of Potosi, I might have 
been numbered among the happy upon earth, if 
happiness consists in undisturbed repose, free 
from all the cares and troubles of the world. And 
as gratitude, genuine, undissembled gratitude, to 
our benefactors, is one of the best, as well as one 
of the most pleasing and soothing sensations of the 
human mind, I may perhaps have experienced 
some small share of its balmy influence, in the 
grateful remembrance of what I felt to be due to 
our first and greatest Benefactor— even the God 
who helpeth us, and poureth His benefits upon 
us.” ” 

Scarcely had our author been installed in his 
office, when difficulties of no ordiuary kind pre. 
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sented themselves, and in the end destroyed the 
Association—the seizare of all its property being 
contemplated by Don Felix Castro. To secure 
the protection of General Sucre, he visited Chu- 
quisaca, thence he proceeded to Oruro, the city 
of La Paz, and returned to Potosi, and, finally, 
after the downfal of the Association, the Secretary 
returned to Buenos Ayres from Potosi by way of 
Tarija, Jajai, Tucuman, and Cordova. The jour- 
neys thus performed must have afforded excellent 
opportunities for observation, and it is but justice 
to the anthor to say that he has used them with 
judgment. 

The details given may be classed under two ge- 
neral heads, viz. the multifarious notes of a tra- 
veller relating to all things, and those which be- 
long specifically to the object of his mission. In 
the former we have lively descriptions of the 
country and the people, as well as some valuable 
historical records. The country appears, through- 
out all the parts that he traversed, to be singularly 
fertile and favoured by Nature; but the inhabi- 
tants have not made mach progress in the arts of 
civilization, Some ladicrous evidence is given of 
the latter, of which the following is selected as il- 
lustrative of the condition ef the higher orders in 
Potosi itself: — 

“15th, This day I invited to dinner a few 
friends to meet the prefect of the department and 
the gallant soldier, general Cordova. Among 
those friends was Senor V. Doctor of Laws and 
secretary to the government, who, to my card of 
invitation, returned a reply which may be found 
closely Englished in old Francis Quarles— 


* Behold these rags-—am I a fitting guest 
To taste the dainties of thy noble feast, 
With hands and face unwash’d, ungirt, undlest 


* That the foregoing is not a very loose para- 
phrase of the original, may be seen by a glance at 
the literal translation, 

** Doctor V. is extremely grateful to Don Ed- 
monde for his friendly summons to his feast, (fes- 
tin,) but Doctor V. not having shaved for some 
days, and being so very dirty (sucto), he begs to be 
excused from appearing among decent people 

gente decente).’”’ 

The Indians are described as mild and patient, 
slow but assidnous, and easily managed by those 
in whom they have confidence ; but that it is pos- 
sible to excite them to the extremity of atrocity, 
is proved by the bloody records of the insurrection 
in 1780, under Condorkanki, who assumed the title 
of the “ Inca Tapac Amaro.”” Our author was so 
fortunate as to procure the original journal of the 
Spanish Governor of La Paz, of which a transla- 
tion is given in the second volume, to which we 
refer. 

The favourable points of the country appear to 
have made a deep impression on Sir Edmond 
Temple's mind, and he dwells with much satisfac- 
tion on the asylum there offered to many respecta- 
ble individuals, whose limited means preclude 
them from maintaining their position in society 
in Europe. How tar such a scheme could be suc- 
cessfally realized is a question that would admit 
of considerable discussion, but the necessity for 
that appears to be superseded by the knowledge 
that we have of the exceedingly unsettled state of 
the whole of the New Republics. Revolution 
succeeds so rapidly revolution, as to prevent any 
thinking person from emigrating with bie family 
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The best matured scheme might be overthrown in 
the course of a very few hours, and the emigrant left 
in the most complete state of destitution— without 
house, food, or friends, in the midst of conflicting 
parties. The time may arrive when peace shall be 
restored to these unhappy lands, and when such 
enterprises may be seriously contemplated; at 
present it appears to us that such views must, if 
entertained at all, be prospective. 

The adventures of our traveller are described 
with a light-hearted gaiety, and no inconsiderable 
acuteness ; and there are occasional barsts, sach as 
his approach to Ylimani, that are poetically beauti- 
ful. Asa specimen of the wild notions and motives 
that influence too many of the military leaders in 
America, the history of Matuté may be cited ;— 

**In one of the provinces of the Republic of 
Bolivia, called Cochabamba, and inthe towa of the 
same name, was quartered the Colombian regiment 
of cavalry, ‘ Los granaderos a caballo dela guardia 
de Colombia,’ which, for gallant and exemplary 
conduct, was perhaps the first among the regiments 
that most distinguished themselves in the war of 
independence. I have frequently heard ‘ the horse 
grenadier-guards of Colombia’ praised, in terms 
similar to those which, in England, we have all 
heard applied to the Scots-Greys, the Life-Guards, 
or any other particularly distinguished regiment. 
In a word, it was a ‘crack corps,’ and both 
officers and men were proud of the honour of be- 
longing to it, It occurred one day, that the com- 
manding officer, ‘for something or for nothing,’ 
struck one of the men: this called forth observa- 
tions from one of the lieutenants, named Matute, 
in terms that occasioned his being placed under 
arrest. Matute was a Mulatto, who had signalized 
himself by feats of the most undaunted bravery in 
repeated engagements with the enemy, and very 
naturally had become a great favourite with the 
men, whom he had often led on to victory. With 
the officers of his regiment he was not on such good 
terms, whether on account of a haughty and re- 
served manner peculiar to himsel!, or from wound- 
ed feelings in consequence of having been passed 
over in a general promotion, I never distinctly as- 
certained. However, when unier arrest, he de- 
termined upon leaving his regiment, and when re- 
leased, he lost no time in maturing and executing 
the plan which he had projected for that purpose. 
Judging from his own feelings, that a soldier, ac- 
customed to a life of activity, victory, and booty, 
would readily abandon his quiet country quarters 
for any opportunity of returning to the former, 
Matute saw in the existing state of things in the 
Lower Provinces, then at war one with the other, 
a fair field for his desperate ambition, and thought 
that with a handful of men, trained and courageous 
as himself, he might turn the fortune of war in fa- 
vour of whatever State he pleased, and afterwards, 
with his sword still unsheathed, exact his own 
terms for the benefit conferred. These designs he 
communicated to such of the non-commissioned 
Officers of his corps as he well knew he could con- 
fide in; they, in their turn, on the same principle, 
secured about a hundred men in the grand plot of 
desertion. To this party, in one or two secret 
meetings, Matute explained how the scheme was 
to be conducted, named himself Commandant-Ge- 
neral, appointed captains and other officers from the 
nambder, and held out hopes and promises too daz- 
zling to be resisted by men with whom the nicest 
point of honour consisted in the dexterity with 
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which each could manage the point of his lance ; for 
the granaderos a caballo carried tremendous lances, 
and were celebrated for their fatal expertness in 
the use of them. 

“ The day fixed for abandoning their colours 
for ever was that on which Matute was officer of 
the guard at, the barracks. This fine regiment 
consisted of between three and four hundred men, 
consequently the majority knew nothing of the 
conspiracy; had they suspected any thing of the 
kind, it would have been easy to prevent it, but 
no such suspicion could exist in such a regiment ; 
even if that were possible, the determination, the 
dignity, and coolness, of Matute were sufficient to 
allay it ; no distrust could attach to the conduct 
of so distinguished an officer. 

« At a particular opportunity, which, like every 
other circumstance attending the adventure, was 
of course well and carefully concerted, Matute 
gave orders for a certain portion of the regiment 
to “ saddle, and turn out, in marching order.” 
Many of the non-commissioned officers and men 
present appeared for a moment amazed and con- 
founded ; no trumpet had sounded, the time was 
unusual, the order irregular, but still, nothing 
like suspicion existed in the mind of any man; 
the command of their officer was peremptory, and 
their discipline such as to induce obedience, to 
which they were still farther encouraged by the 
alacrity with which they perceived so many of 
their comrades obey the order, Within ten ii- 
nutes of time, two hundred men, with Lieutenant 
Matute at their head, were on their march ; they 
passed the barracks where two regiments of in- 
fantry were quartered —‘ Adonde diablo van 
ustedes???” (Where the devil are ye going?) was 
a question put a hundred different times to the 
horse grenadier-guards, and to which many of the 
latter honestly replied, “ Quien sabe !’ Others 
in the plot, gave such answers as best suited their 
purpose. 

“ They passed on unmolested and unsuspected 
through the town of Cochabamba ; and when about 
a league beyond it, Matute halted his men, de- 
clared his design to those who were not already 
acquainted with it, and said that ‘ all who wished 
to return, were at full liberty so to do, and hoped 
that none would follow him who had not valour 
and perseverance to acquire fame, fortune, and 
independence, by means of their own swords.’ 

** Of those who had been lately surprised into 
this scheme, some returned to their quarters, and 
some gladly adhered to the standard of freeboot- 
ers, whose whole force, amounting to one hundred 
and fifty men, with their Commandant-general 
at their head, took the road to Salta, about five 
hundred miles distant. 

“It is unnecessary to mention the consternra- 
tion excited in the Government, and, indeed, 
throughout the country, by this desperate pro- 
ceeding ; suffice it to say, that all the means 
taken, prompt and feasible as they were, proved 
ineffectual in arresting the march of the deserters. 
The only check they met with, I now proceed to 
relate in the words of Colonel O’Conor, to whose 
letter I previously alluded, 

“© You will, 1 am sure, excuse my not having 
answered your kind inquiring letters sooner, when 
you are informed of the busy time I have passed 
in the last three weeks, marching, ambuscading, 
fighting, and defeated, but not shamefully. Out 
of sixty-six men, I had thirty-four killed and 
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wounded, lost one officer, another wounded, and 
myself taken prisoner. 

 « You are aware, that on the 14th of Novem. 
ber, the ‘ Granaderos a caballo de la guardia de 
Colombia’ executed their design in Cochabamba. 
and stecred their course towards the territory of 
Salta, by the road called ‘ despoblada,’ which 
affords better pasture for horses, is a better road 
than the main road, and has fewer villages, 

** « On the 27th of the same month, they entered 
the village of Tolapampa, which they plandered, 
church and all; thence they marched towards San 
Cristoval de Lipez, and thence to Rosario, where 
I was in wait for them. On their whole line of 
march they committed every excess that opportu. 
nity afforded, It is true, they took no gold watches 
nor diamond rings, in a country where the richest 
inhabitant has nothing more than a bone spoon, 
an earthen pot to boil his maize, and a home-ma- 
nufactured poncho to cover his body. But this 
I can assure you, that every soldier had on him 
one of those ponchos on entering Rosario, which 
proves that they took whatever they could get. 
Every traveller they met on their march they 
made prisoner, and forced him to accompany 
them, in order to prevent any report being given 
as to the direction they were taking ; so that my 
meeting with them in Rosario was owing to my 
having reconnoitred all that country, and obtain- 
ed a knowledge of where they must pass. 

** On the 6th of December, before daybreak, 
I had my little party of sixty men in four ambus- 
cades, in different parts of the village of Rosario, 
At about six, the Granaderos appeared, having 
marched thirteen leagues the night before, and 
were within thirty paces of the church where 
I had my strongest picket posted, when one of 
my soldiers, who was placed with eleven others 
and a serjeant in the mouth of a mine, raised his 
head above the surface to see the enemy enter; 
a corporal of the latter espied him, and left his 
file to see who was there, when our soldier, to 
save himself, discharged his firelock at the cor- 
poral, who fell dead on the spot. On this, my 
serjeant and eleven stood up, and one of the gre- 
nadiers cried out to Matute, who was within pis- 
tol-shot of the church, ‘ Mi Comandante! mira! 
que son del batallon Ayacucho, que no sabe volver 
caras—vamonos!’* At this they all took to 
flight. I pursued them for two leagues, through a 
ravine, where, (in consequence of the rarity of 
the air, and also, it is said, the mineral exhala. 
tions from the soil,) no man or horse could conti- 
nue at a pace beyond a walk, for in ten yards 
they would be breathless and exhausted. At the 
end of these two leagues my little corps was dis. 
persed, but we pursued them closely, thinking that 
we had no more to encounter than those we had 
seen enter the village, when, on a sodden, turning 
round a projecting corner in the ravine, and as- 
cending one of its sides, we came upon their 
bivouac, where there were as many more, (in all 
about one hundred and fifty,) on the alert, some 
saddling their horses, others preparing to charge. 
As soon as I arrived in sight of them, Matute, 
turning with eight or nine Lancers, pursued me to 
the edge of the side of the ravine which I had 





* My Commandant! see! those are of the bat- 
talion of Ayacucho, which knows not how to face 
about from an enemy —let us be off!’ 
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ascended, and which was very steep; Matute, 
who knew me, was crying out after me— Ingles 
Diablo, parase alli, a Y. no queremos mal.’* 
On which, I turned my horse’s head short round, 
and told him to come On alone ; but he stood, and 
ordered the lancers to advance against me ; in this 
charge they did not gain their point. On getting 
to the bottom of the ravine, | found some of our 
men dispersed, and, having collected them on the 
opposite height, I sent my adjutant with orders to 
the officer commanding the party (who had also 
ascended the side of the ravine, and was in sight at 
two hundred paces distance) to fall back on the 
position I bad taken ap, with about ten of the men 
I had collected. Scarcely had my adjutant gained 
the plain, when the enemy began to charge, and 
completely routed our men, killing my adjutant in 
the act of taking the order. They pursued our 
party to the edge of the plain that looked into the 
ravine, which was a sbarp rock and precipice of 
about twenty feet fall, down which our men 
threw themselves, protected by the fire I kept up 
from the opposite side, about 150 paces distant; 
and by this fortunate operation, prevented their 
advance on our men, whom I now ordered to re- 
treat by the heights towards the village of Rosa- 
rio. While 1 was in the rear of the party, and 
about half way down the side of the ravine, whence 
I could discover the direction of the road, I saw a 
party of grenadiers advancing in pursuit of me, I 
tell you the plain truth, I determined to conquer 
or die in the attempt to defend ourselves; and 
when in the act of calling out to our men to stand, 
two of the best-mounted of the grenadiers came 
on, and summoned me to surrender: I had no 
such intention. I presented my pistol to my head, 
and pulled the trigger, but, from the galloping 
during the day, the priming had fallen out, and it 
did not give fire. On seeing this, one of them called 
out to me, ‘ Mi Coronel, no haga esta! no me co- 
noce a mi? yo soy Torres, que ha sido asistente del 
Coronel Brown. Vengase que no le hare dano, 
ni permitese que se le haga.’+ In the mean time, 
others were gaining ground on me, and had come 
up. I really expected death at this instant, and 
begged of Torres, whom I now recognised, to 
despatch me at once, to which he answered 
—* Mire, mi Coronel, que la vida es dulce, y 
enfin, yo no soy capaz de quitar le la, porque V. 
ba sido siempre amigo de nosotros;’{ and in- 
vited me to go and present myself to Matute; to 
which I answered, that could never be, and that 
he should kill me first. On which he and the 
others each took something of what I had, my 
spurs, cloak, pistols, sword, the contents of my 
pockets, and my horse, equipped as he was, and 
left me. I sat me down onthe bill side, and looked 
at them riding away. Soon after, in despair and 
in a fever, L entered the village to arrange an 
hospital for my wounded men, and take measures 
for their subsistence. I found twenty-eight of our 
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* “*Stop there! you English devil, to you we 
wish no harm.’ 

t  *My Colonel, don’t do that! Do you not 
know me? 1am Torres, who was servant to Co- 
lonel Brown. Come, I shall do you no harm, nor 
permit others to do it.’ 

t “ * Hark ye, Colonel, life is precious; and in 
short, Lam incapable of depriving you of it, be- 
cause you have always been a friend to us.’ 
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men, and two of the enemy wounded. My adju-. 
tant, my only bugle, five of ny men, and eleven 
of the enemy lay dead on the field.’ 

« « Never did I undertake a plan that promis. 
ed so favourably as this, until the first fatal shot 
which our soldier fired, and which gave warning 
to the enemy ; half a minute later, and not a sin- 
gle soul of those who were coming into the village 
would have escaped. Such, my dear friend, are 
the chances of war. Matute and his companions 
entered Salta, where the Governor immediately 
employed them, and marched them for Tucuman, 
to co-operate with a Colonel Bedoya, who was 
tranquillizing that province. On their march, 
they were gained over to the party of Gorrite and 
Pache, men of influence in the province of Salta, 
and opposed to the Governor, against whom they 
now turned, and drove him from his govern. 
ment,’ ” 

“* After deposing the Governor of Salta, Matute 
proclaimed himself military chief of that city, and 
in the hope of acquiring party and influence, mar- 
ried into a family of the first respectability 
and consideration: the match was opposed by 
all the relations of the young lady, for it must 
not be supposed that such a character as Ma- 
tute, however great the political consequence he 
might acquire, was likely to receive the counte- 
nance of the sober and well-disposed members of 
society. His late conduct could not in any coun. 
try have excited stronger sentiments of disappro- 
bation than were generally expressed here. His 
corps of lancers gave him a power and authority, 
neither to be shaken, nor easily resisted by an as- 
semblage of shoeless and half-naked peasantry, 
called soldiers, who were much better acquainted 
with the use of the Jaso than with that of pikes, 
sabres, and fire-arms. 

The sequel of this extraordinary person is given 
in the following words :— 

** 13th. It is, I believe, natural to us all to wish 
to see any person of great distinction, celebrity, or 
notoriety in the world; whether king, philoso- 
pher, hero, or murderer, curiosity is equally eager 
to be gratified with a sight of him. I confess to 
this feeling, when I heard a by-stander exclaim, 
‘Here he comes!’ and instantly every eye was 
turned towards the road that passed the house, at 
the door of which we were all standing. I looked 
too, and saw a man of military appearance, well 
mounted, cantering up to us. He stopped, and 
vaulted out of his saddle with an active spring, 
which was in no way impeded by a large dragoon 
sabre that hung clattering by a long belt from his 
waist; the rein of his horse was grasped by a 
trooper who accompanied him, equipped cap-a-pie, 
with the arms and showy uniform of his deserted 
regiment, and was in truth a fine specimen of the 
‘ horse-grenadier-guards of Colombia.’ The for- 
mer was Matate—a little man, about twenty-eight 
years of age, with regular features, and a keen 
black eye, dressed in a blue military frock. He 
approached and salated the master of the house, 
with whom he had become related by marriage, and 
with whom, as a neighbour, he was now on terms 
of intimacy; for Matute had purchased a small 
estate a few miles distant, and had recently esta- 
blished himself upon it. He took not the least 


notice of the strangers, until he was told that I was 
an Englishman, when he accosted me in terms of 
welcome to the country; and, after a short con- 
versation, he entered of his own accord on the 
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subject of his late proceedings, and spoke very 
freely upon them, He related his hair-breadth 
escape from falling into Colonel O’Gonor’s am- 
buseade, and said, that, ‘in the end, be might have 
annihilated O’Conor and his whole force, but that 
his principal object was to preserve his own, 
‘ However,’ continued he, ‘I confess I gave orders 
to my lancers to put my friend O’Conor out of 
the way, and reprimanded Torres when I heard 
that those orders were not obeyed.’ He was not 
the least disconcerted at hearing that Don Ma- 
nuel Martin de la Santa Cruz was an envoy on a 
secret mission from that Goverumeat which had 
offered a reward for his head; it is true, there was 
nothing in the manner or appearance of my friend 
the Provost to induce any person to imagine that 
he was secking to obtain the reward; and asa 
proof that Matute had no apprehension on the 
subject, he invited us to breakfast with him on the 
following morning; an invitation which, as our 
road passed close to his bouse, we accepted as 
frankly as it was given, 


“14th, At nine o’clock we arrived at Yatasto, ; 


formerly a post establishment, now the residence 
of Matate, who received us with much cordiality, 
and conducting us into a decent saloon, there in- 
troduced us to his wife. The lady was fair and 
comely in person, about the age of twenty, but on 
her brow there was not even a vestige of that bright- 
ness which Llymen, in his festive hours, usually 
sheds on youth; neither was there any manifesta- 
tion of that buoyancy of spirits which young hearts 
evince in the first transports of wedded love, when 
all the world to them is an Eden of happiness. 
As she sat in silence and apart, enveloped in 
her shawl, with her long black tresses hanging 
loosely down her shoulders, and strongly contrast- 
ing with her pallid countenance, I thought 1 could 
discern the hapless victim, not the joyous votary 
of love. Her -husband an outlaw, guilty of the 
heaviest crimes, ‘a fugitive and vagabond on the 
earth ;’ herself rejected by parents, family, and 
friends, she seemed from her sad heart to sigh— 


* Woe is my lot, and patience must be mine.’ 


There was, in truth, a gloom of unhappiness in the 
scene and its associations, the influence of which 
it was impossible not to feel. 

** Among the attendants at the collation which 
Was prepared were two of his grenadiers, the last 
of his corps that remained with him; the greater 
nuinber had been killed or wounded in the various 
battles and skirmishes in which they had been en- 
geged after leaving Cochabamba, and the few sur- 
vivors had latterly dispersed, each pursning the 
road that seemed best adapted to his views. When 
about to take leave, Matute requested me to send 
him by the first opportunity, any popular works on 
jurisprudence and political economy, in Spanish or 
in French. I asked him if he would not also wish to 
have some on war, and military tactics, as applying 
more particularly to his own profession, ‘ No,’ 
said he, * 1 know too mach of war practically, to 
have the least wish to trouble myself with its the- 
ory; besides, 1 am thoroughly convinced that, in 
war, determined bravery succeeds in nine cases 
out of ten, and therefore, in my opinion, books 
can teach us nothing on the subject.’ 

** We took leave,—but here I have to make a 
stride forward of three weeks or a month, in order 
to conclude the career of this gallant, restless, and 
intriguing spirit. 
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** Soon tired of his rustic life among his peace. 
able country-cousins, Matute returned to the city 
of Salta, and there endeavoured to raise a party to 
enable him to depose the governor, and restore 
himself to the office of commandant-general, He 
had vo difficulty in enlisting in his cause a few-of 
those desperate characters who are generally to be 
found in large towns, and are always at the beck 
that invites to booty and disorder, .With these, 
and several soldicrs whom he gained over, be was, 
on the eve of executing his design, and of again. 
convulsing the city with civil war, when his plot 
was discovered, he himself taken prisoner, tried, 
condemned, and sentenced to be shot, 

* When on his way to the place of execution, 
he made a desperate struggle to escape from his 
guards, and nearly succeeded in mounting a horse, 
which an accomplice had in readiness to carry 
him off in the confusion that was expected to oc- 
cur; but the officer of the guard performed his 
duty, and the soldiers under him, on arriving at 
the fatal spot, having obeyed the dread command 
—* Present!—Fire !’ in an instant, five musket- 
balls passed through the heart of Matute.” 

The professional matter contained in these two 
volumes is very valuable. The evidence is perfect 
that the stores of mineral wealth in Peru, and the 
adjacent states, are not exhausted ; and it is also 
perfectly clear, that the failare of the Potosi Asso- 
ciation was not the result of mismanagement 
abroad ; for the agents had scarcely arrived at 
their destination, before they were overwhelined 
by the acts of the Directors in England. Ani it 
seems probable, that under judicious administra- 
tion, the results might have been very different 
from what they have been. 

No subject appears to have been so little ander- 
stood in this country as that of American mining, 
The delusions of 1825 were founded on the most 
absolute ignorance of the parties engaging in them, 
There were two parties, the deluding and the de- 
lnded. The former possessed no knowledge of 
their subject; but they knew perfectly that the 
possession of a few mines, with certificates of ex- 
cellence granted by persons in their confidence, 
would enable them to form a Company, and to 
hold out expectations for which there was not the 
slightest foundation,’ The object was to profit by 
the vague hopes of indefinite advantage, and, to 
nse a well-understood phrase, ‘to feather their 
own nests” before the bubble burst. Many did 
so, but more were the victims of their own cupi- 
dity. Among the second class, there were some 
few individuals without knowledge, who followed 
up their own ill-concerted schemes with perfect 
honesty of purpose, and were consequently ruined ; 
and a numerous body of individuals, who being deé- 
sirons of increasing their income, risked their little 
all, and lost every thing. 

Now that experience has softened down inordi- 
nate expectation, and a better knowledge of the 
subject been more generally extended, schemes of 
a rational description are reviving, and we appre- 
hend that they cannot fail in judicions hands, 
Every mine is not now taken, merely because it 
is so designated. The absurd expense of establish- 
ments will be avoided, and a proper discrimination 
made between the good and the bad modes of 
working used by the natives—rejecting the latter 
and preserving the former; while Enropeim im- 
provements will be strictly confined to those that 
are really applicable. 
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On all these topics, there is a good deal of use- 
ful matter and judicious observations in the work 
before us; and we think those shareholders who 
have lost by their ventures in the‘ Potosi, La Paz, 
and Peruvian Association,”’ are much indebted to 
it Sor the luminous history it contains of the causes 
of their failure. 

We part with the “Travels in Peru,” with the 
conviction that they prove a valuable accession to 
our catalogue of travels, and that they will long 
maintain their reputation for the accoracy of de- 
tail, the spirit of the style, and utility of the infor- 
mation they contain. Were we to assume the cri- 
tic’s tone, which we are unwilling to do, we should 
recommend, in any future edition, some curtail- 
ment. Sir Edmond, when he lays hold of a good 
thing, resembles the singers, of whom Horace says, 
“nunquam desistant.” A little abridgment would 
make the book excellent. The engravings are 
pretty, and the typography very good. 


Dr. Doddridge’s Diary and Correspond- 
ence, Vol, ILI. 


This Third Volume presents Doddridge’s corre- 
spondence, from 1730 to 1741. The Doctor’s own 
letters are still occupied for the most part with 
domestic matters, aud only occasionally with a 
professional one. Though finally disappointed by 
the lady who had so long harassed him by her 
caprices, he was of too warm a temperament, 
ami too eager to realize his anticipations of do- 
mestic happiness—* that only bliss which has sur- 
vived the fall,” as Doddridge himself would have 
gratefally quoted, had the line been then in exist- 
ence—not to quickly find a new object on which 
to lavish his overflowing feelings of fondness, 
Precipitate as was his final engagement, his con- 
fidence was luckily not betrayed; he soon met 
with an intelligent and cultivated woman, and the 
felicity of his married life proved how soundly he 
judged of what was calculated to secure bis com- 
fort. His letters, during bis short absences, 
through a period of ten years, still breathe the 
tone of a lover, with no diminution of tenderness, 
nor even of ardour; while in hers, the mixture of 
affeation and respect has au unusual charm, and 
shows how truly respectable must have been the 
man who could preserve, as well as excite, so 
rare an union of feeling. The chief points of in- 
terest, next to his domestic enjoyments, are the 
progress of the Family Expositor, and the prose- 
cution brought against him in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts for keeping a school, under the name of 
an Academy, without the Bishop’s licence. The 
case terminated in Doddridge’s favour, and finally 
withdrew Dissenting teachers from Episcopal vex- 
ations, More than a third of the volume is taken 
up with the letters of his correspondents, and 
among these are distinguishable those of Hugh 
Farmer, who bad been his pupil — written, of 
course, long before Farme:’s migration into the 
pale of Unitarianism. Warburton’s letters are 
still move remarkable, and more characteristic of 
the man. They were written during the composi- 
tion of the Divine Legation, Atter complimenting 
Doddridge on a little publication called “ Free 
Thoughts,” &c. he turns to what was always up- 
permost in his mind—his own superior self, and 
his contemptible opponents. 

** As for that blasphemous fellow, Morgan, he is, 
I think, below my notice, any further than to 
show my great contempt of him occasionally. Be- 
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sides, 1 ought to leave him to those who are paid 
for writing against him. You judge right that the 
next volume of the ‘ Divine Legation’ is not the 
last. I thought I had told you that I had divided 
the work into three parts ; the first gives a view of 
Paganisin, the second of Judaism, and the third of 
Christianity. You will wonder how this last in. 
quiry can come into so simple an argument as 
that which I uncertake to enforce. I have not 
room at presevt to tell you more than this, that to 
leave neither doubt nor obscurity in the argument, 
after | have proved a future state not to be in 
fact in the Mosaic dispensation, I next show, that 
if Christianity be true, it could not possibly be 
there ; and this necessitates me to explain the na- 
tore of Christianity, with which the whole ends. 
But this intcr xos. If this be known, I should, 
possibly, have somebody writing against this part, 
too, before it appears. Your kind and friendly ad- 
vice, to mind my business, is very seasonable 
when one naturally grows tired of an old subject, 


and has not met with that retarn from one’s 


friends that one might expect. But 1 would not 
have you think that any of the letters against 
Crousaz cost me more than two or three hours in 
an evening. Mr. Pope has desired they may be 
collected and printed together ; I have, therefore, 
complied with the bookseller, who is now re- 
printing them in the size of Mr. Pope’s duodecimo 
volumes ; and I suppose they will come out in 
Michaelinas term.” 


Narrative of the War in Germany and 
France, in 1813 and 1814. By the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry. 4to. 

Early in the memorable campaign of 1813, 
when, prompted by the recent reverses of Napo- 
leon, Prussia was induced to declare herself, and 
unite against him with Russia, and Sweden, and 
England, the Marquess of Londonderry, then 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir Charles Stewart, was despatched 
to re-open our diplomatic relations with the Court 
of Prussia. To him and Lord Cathcart, in their 
capacity of accredited Ministers at the head-quar- 
ters of the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, were 
assigned the duties of communicating to the Go- 
vernment at home the arrangements and move- 
ments of the Allied troops; and to General Stewart, 
in addition, was committed the charge of keeping 
a sharp eye upon the Prince-Royal of Sweden, to 
whom he had “ especial letters of authorization” 
as to military matters, while all diplomatic affairs 
were conducted by Mr. Thornton, who was him- 
self at the Prince’s head-quarters. It was about 
the middle of April, when Gen. Stewart reached 
Dresden, the head-quarters of the two sovereigns. 
The main body of the Allied army—meaning Rus- 
sians and Prussians—was in advance of Lvipsic, 
and in sanguine expectation of driving the French 
behind the Rhine forthwith, before they. could be 
reinforced by the new levies. But before the end 
of the month, to the surprise and alarm of the 
Allies, the Emperor of France had himself arrived, 
and instead of farther advance on the part of the 
Allies, the battle of Lutzen was fought, which 
forced them to retreat, and shortly after that of 
Bautzen, which drove them still farther back, and 
with greater confusion. The disasters of Bautzen 
were followed by an armistice—an act which may 
be considered as the fatal stroke of the campaign, 
and sealing the downfall of Napoleon. Time was 
thus given to negotiate with Austria, and bring 
the Emperor to join the coalition—had Napoleon 
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pushed his early advantages, Austria would still 
Save held back, and peace would have been gladly 
conceded apon favourable terms. 

During the continuance of this armistice, arrived 
the Prince-Royal of Sweden, with his troops, and 
General Stewart commenced the duties of his su- 
perintenderce. From this sort of military espio- 
nace, though readily acceded to by Russia and 
Prussia, Bernadotte evidently shrank, or, perhaps 
more correctly, he indignantly repelled it—and 
General Stewart had, in consequence, a more de- 
licate part to act than with the sovereign of Prus- 
six. The Allies distrusted the Prince’s sincerity— 
General Stewart, personally, shared the distrust, 
and Bernadotte doubtless perceived the general 
feeling. He was sore and sensitive throughout the 
caropaign—claiming an equality of rank, which 
was not cordially conceded, and a superiority of 
military skill, which was rather unceremoniously 
disregarded. From the moment he joined the 
Allies in the field, he expected the absolute adop- 
tion of his plans and suggestions, while the Rus- 
sian commanders, and Alexander himself, were 
much more inclined to abide by their own. The 
command in chief, Russia refused to yield, and 
Bernadotte would act no second part. A body of 
Hanoverians, and some Russians, added to his 
own troops, finally afforded him an independent 
force ; and he acted in union with the Allies only 
so far as was imperative for repressing the com- 
mon enemy, and never for a moment lost sight of 
his own personal advantage, or rather, perhaps, of 
Swedish interests. He was evidently anxious to 
favour France, though his detestation of Napoleon 
Was unquestionable. He was with difficulty with- 
held from granting terms te Davoust very much 
at variance with the views of the Alliance ; and 
peremptorily dismissed a body of French officers, 
his own prisoners; and finally, planting himself in 
Holstein, declined cencurring in the invasion of 
France. 

The details relative to Bernadotte are among 
the most piquant portions of the volume. But for 
General Stewart's importunities, the Prince-Royal, 
apparently, would have done less than he did; 
and he hesitates not to charge him with something 
very like tergiversation, a day or two before the 
battle of Leipsic. Nothing short of actual conflict 
with French troops could shake General Stewart's 
strong conviction of his inclination to vacillate, 
and that proof of loyal adherence to the cause was 
happily afforded in the field of Leipsic, to the re- 
moval of much of General Stewart’s uneasiness, 
It is no part of our purpose to trace the steps of 
the campaign; and we have only to bear our tes- 
timony to the general distinctness and uniform 
spirit of the narrative. The Marquess terminates 
the volume with the occupation of Paris, and 
holds out an intention of prosecuting his story 
with the Congress of Vienna and the battle of 
Waterloo—the former of which will be most wel- 
come, if the Noble Lord feels himself at liberty, 
and be disposed, to speak out. 


Notes on Haiti, made during a Resi- 
dence in that Republic, by Charles Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. 


Early in the beginning of 1826, Mr. Mackenzie 
left this country for Haiti, as his Majesty’s Consul- 
General, both for Great Britain and Hanover— 
and he was also named his Majesty’s Plenipoten- 
tiary for negotiating a treaty of commerce with 
the Republic. As a matter of course, he was in- 
*tructed to obtain full details respecting the coun- 
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try to which he was sent; and, in pursuance of 
his instractions, he made voluminous reports to 
the Foreign Office, of whieh extracts were made 
and printed by the order of the House of Com. 
mons. It appears from the preface, that this pub- 
lication induced Mr. Mackenzie to present to the 
public the notes which he had made for his pri- 
vate information. The object of such publication 
is to show that he “ had access to information be- 
yond most other Englishmen, and that he had 
made an honest use of it, by stating facts, without 
reference to the pleasure or displeasure of any 
party.” Mr. Mackenzie has divided his work 
into two parts, the first of which comprises a his- 
tory, as it were, of his observations, in ‘which 
is necessarily involved an account of his journey 
through the island, which must have been exten- 
sive, as he visited the most important points in the 
North, South, East, and Weat. The second por- 
tion embraces a summary of the History of the 
Revolution; an account of the actual state of the 
Government, Population, Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments, Agriculture, Commerce, Finances, Army, 
Navy, and Defences; and to these is added an 
Appendix, containing documentary evidence of 
some of the most important facts narrated in the 
body of the work. 

The first volume is the most amusing, as it ex- 
hibits, in a popular form, the character of the 
people, the state of the country, the style of tra- 
velling, the actual condition of the different towns, 
the state of education, of industry, the popular be- 
lief respecting Toussaint, Dessalines, Petion, and 
Christophe ; a full history of the revolution in the 
East, by which the Repoblic became consolidated, 
Each of these points is illustrated by anecdotes 
and by documents. 

The second volume, though less amusing, contains 
a great deal of useful matter. It is, in fact, a con- 
centrated view of each of the subjects of interest 
connected with the Republic. In this the progress 
of the Revolution, with its causes, is developed ; 
the origin of the successive convulsions exposed ; 
the folly of the two great contending parties, 
which insured the destruction of both ; the manner 
in which success was secured to the slave popu- 
lation. It also shows how much depends on one 
man in a barbarous community, suddenly invested 
with all the attributes of independence, by tracing 
the governments of Toussaint, and the successive 
Black chiefs. And, lastly, the final result of all 
the contests in the settlement of the Republic, in 
its present form, is exposed to view. The imper- 
fect knowledge of the amount of the population is 
established. The constitution is analysed, and itis 
proved that little of republicanisin is known, be- 
yond the name. The curious and defective condi- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical establishments is also 
clearly exposed. It is farther placed beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the agricultural produce, 
that is to say, the portion for export, has fallen 
off enormously, and that the commerce and the 
finances sympathize with this decay. And lastly, 
the system of maintaining overgrown military es- 
tablishinents, without any adequate object, is fully 
exposed. 

The ludicrous state of the navy is exposed, 
though in guarded terms; and the security of the 
independence of the new nation is pointed ont, 
from the extent of the natural defences, and other 
circumstances, which place Haiti beyond the reach 
of European aggression. 

The appendix contains original Correspondence 
of Christophe, and many valuable documents now 
for the first time laid before the British public. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Among the many actors and actresses 
who have contributed to our gratification, 
there are a few who stand, in our recollec- 
tions, far apart from their contemporaries, 
differing from them not in degree so much 
as in kind, and enriching the happiest part 
of our experience with images and thoughts 
peculiar to themselves. Such to as is 
Mrs. Siddons, though we saw only the 
skirts of her departing glory; such is 
John Kemble, whose latest performances, 
fortunately for us, were his grandest; 
such are Kean and Miss O'Neil, and Miss 
Kelly, and Macready, and Munden,—and 
such, closing and crowning our personal 
list, is Miss Stephens, who has just re-ap- 
peared aftera weary absence of three years. 
We may have been as much struck with 
others at the time as with some of these, 
and may have honestly spoken or written of 
them in as eulogistic terms, but there are 
none else who retain so strong a hold on 
our affections. Miss Stephens is not at 
the head of a class; but, to our feelings, 
entirely onlike all other singers. It was 
sixteen years last Twelfth-night since we 
heard her first, when the curtain of Co- 
vent Garden drew up on the opening scene 
of ** Love in a Village,” and discovered 
her sitting with Miss Matthews among 
the honeysuckles and roses, to send forth 
a Stream of such delicious sound as we 
had never fancied proceeding from buman 
lips. Since then how many lady-singers 
have flourished, and faded, and been for- 
gotten! Others there may be with a 
greater compass of voice, which we doubt 
not, or profounder musical science, as we 
are credibly informed, but never any one 
with tones so breathing of all womanly 
sweetness and an absence of manner so 
irresistible. Except that Miss Stephens 
bas become somewhat thinner in person, 
and that her voice is diminished in volume, 
we find no difference between her present 
and her earliest self ; on the stage, to our 
eye, she looks no older, nor has her style 
acquired a particle of vulgarity or coarse- 
ness; but the same unaffected simplicity, 
the same quiet pathos, the same graceful 
tenderness which enchanted us in the be- 
ginning of 1814, remain unharmed in 
1630; and long may they continue to de- 
light us! Her Polly is only too interest- 
ing; it is so modest, affectionate, and 
feminine, that it turns the burlesque and 
the satire ‘* to favour and to prettiness.” 
If Madame Vestris did not destroy the il- 
lusion, by looking and speaking so very 
unhke a highwayman, the whole house 
would be in tears, whick was scarcely the 


ambition of Gay. The other parts in this 
opera—that is to say, such of them as the 
moral axe of the adapter has suffered to 
remain—are almost as well filled as we 
remember them; Mrs. Glover’s Mrs. Pea- 
chum rivalliog Mrs. Davenport’s, except 
that her slate-coloured silk is less impos- 
ing than the yellow satin we have been 
used to dote on—Farren hitting off Pea- 
chum to thelife, and Mrs. Jones giving all 
proper force to the shrewish jealousies of 
Lucy. Harley’s Filch is sufficiently easy, 
and Bennett’s Lockitt sufficiently hard 
and inexorable, and the robustious gang 
may awaken the bitterest regrets of our 
sentimental politicians, whose antiquity 
begins justa century back, and who appre- 
hend in the zeal of the new police the ex- 
piring struggles of gallant robbery ! 

Two very short and very pleasant farces 
have been produced, to slice nicely in be- 
tween play and melodrame at Easter. One, 
called “ Popping the Question,” is found- 
ed on a tale in one of the Annuals, and 
turns on the error of two maiden ladies of 
a certain age, each of whom fancies that 
when a precise sexagenarian bachelor, 
tamed Primrose, (as destined, we sup- 
pose, ‘*to die unmarried,”) is consulting 
her on an intended proposal to his young 
ward, he is ** Popping the Question”’ to 
herself. Each has cast favourable eyes 
upon him; faded as he seems, the swain 
‘*a yellow Primrose is to them, but he is 
something more; and each blushingly 
receives and modestly accepts the wished- 
for offer. The fair ones meet, in the flush 
and fluster of their deceptive anticipations, 
each to communicate her approaching 
happiness, and to invite her rival to attend 
as bridesmaid—and a scene of the most 
amusing equivoque follows, admirably sus- 
tained by Mrs. Glover, who represents the 
prim Miss Biffin, and Mrs, Jones, who 
luxuriates in the full-blown vulgarity of 
Miss Winterblossom. Mr. Farren, of 
course, was the Primrose of the piece, and 
gave another specimen of that ‘‘ so potent 
art” by which, being himself a man in the 
prime of life, he not only represents an 
old man, but an old man affecting youth. 
The other farce, under the title of ‘* Per- 
fection,” exhibits the triumph of Madame 
Vestris, with only a tithe of her fascina- 
tions,over a young coxcomb, who has re- 
solved never to inarry, unless he can disco- 
vera lady endowed with every conceivable 
accomplishment and grace. ‘The adventur- 
ous heroine, who aspires to read a moral 
lesson to this fastidious beau, is Miss Kate 
O’Briep, an heiress without ill-temper, au 
Irishwoman without brogue, who sings, 
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plays, and dances well—but who, pretend- 
ing inability to do either, fascinates him 
by the mere beauty of her person and 
sweetness of her manner, as she reclines 
on a sofa; aud who farther tries his con- 
stancy by conveying tu bim the astound- 
ing information that she has a cork leg. 
In spite of this, the youth remains steady 
to his purpose, and is, of course, reward- 
ed by finding that his mistress has all he 
supposed her to want of perfection. This 
trifle is charmingly played by Vestris as 
the beauty, Jones as the beau, and Mrs. 
Orger as the lady’s-maid, who give its full 
force to pointed and agreeable dialogue. 
The allusions to the heroine’s supposed 
misfortune, are applied with a felicity al- 
most worthy of Mr.Lamb; and so strong- 
ly does the piece remind us of the peculiar 
and delightful vein of that happiest and best 
of living wits, that we should suspect the 
author, whoever he is, must have enjoyed 
the pleasure and the benefit of his society. 
At all events, he has some portion of his 
spirit; and we caanot bestow on any one 
higher praise. 

A melodramatic tale of enchantment, 
entitled ** The Dragon’s Gift, or the Scarf 
of Flight and the Mirror of Light,” has 
been produced, to feast the eyes which 
have learned to desire splendour at Easter. 
It is a succession of beautiful pictures, on 
some of which Stanfield has employed his 
liveliest fancy and finest skill, but does 
not affect any human interest. Its hero, 
‘¢ Wing- Fang-Chew, the Great Dragon of 
Darkness,” is enacted by a personage, 
whose name is supplanted in the bills by 
a broad black line; and we will not 
“pluck out the heart of its mystery,” 
thengh we know who the Dragon is, and 
receive his gifts with becoming gratitude. 
In this piece he presides only over prose 
and pictures; but so ethereal a being 
should dart out satire and poetry, and we 
hope he will remember his old Hesperian 
habits, and do so before next Easter. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Miss Kemble’s benefit drew an assem- 
blage of female beauty and fascination 
rarely collected in our country, and never 
seen in any other. On this occasion she 
did not select a high tragic part, but took 
one which enabled her admirers to indulge 
their personal sympathy with her, without 
being absorbed in the distresses or darings 
of a lofty heroine. She played Portia in 
‘*The Merchant of Venice,”—a noble- 
spirited lady, born not to sigh, or start, 
or rave, or weep; but to love, to be gene- 
rous, and to be happy. The part scarcely 
passes the bounds of romantic comedy ; 
and charmingly indeed did Miss Kemble 
speak Shakspeare’s poetry, and accompany 
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his wit and wisdom with wreathed smiles 
and eloquent looks. Her finest discrimi- 
nation was shown in the trial scene, 
where she addressed her pleadings, not 
to the audience, but to the Jew, and used 
the description of mercy, not as a piece of 
brilliant common-place to win applause, 
but applied it to melt the stony heart she 
was addressing; as if she had taken her 
notion of an advocate from Sir James 
Scarlett’s most dexterous, graceful, and 
insinuating performances. Her father 
played Shylock, forcibly and intelligibly, 
but not, to our apprehensions, with a 
characteristic fervour, or delicate shading, 
approaching that of Kean, or with an ef- 
fect worthy of his own Beverley. In this 
we may be wrong; for we observe some 
critics, whose opinions we respect, pro- 
nouncing his Shylock superior to Kean’s, 
which appears to us quite perfect, and has 
hardly a look, or tone, which does not 
harmonize with bis own outline, and with 
the picture in our own minds. To us 
Mr. Kemble seems essentially unfit for 
the part; he is too tall, too robust,—in 
a word, too youthful for the aged, op- 
pressed, and revengeful Israelite. The 
‘* strong hours’’ will never conquer him ; 
he will never be tamed down to the quality 
whence the smothered-fire of such a cha- 
racter should break out with unlooked for 
fury. You might as well put a Jewish 
gaberdine upon the Elgin Theseus, The 
play has also been attractive at Drury 
Lane, where Miss Phillips gives another 
but delightful version of Portia; and 
though less persuasive than Miss Kemble 
in the lawyer's robe, is exquisitely cordial 
in giving up herself and all her riches to 
Bassanio. We see Miss Kemble is about 
to play Isabella, in Southerne’s tragedy» 
for her father’s benefit—a part admirably 
adapted to her style, as it is full of pas- 
sionate bursts and terrible exigencies, and 
which, if we mistake not, will display a 
greater concentration of tragic force than 
any of her previous adventures. 

The beautiful fairy tale of Cinderella 
has been represented bere, with Rossini’s 
music, Grieve’s painting, and Miss Paton’s 
voice, appliances almost worthy of the ori- 
ginal, and affording pleasure inferior only 
to that with which we read it in a penny 
book, garnished with coloured prints. Of 
the music we do not pretend to judge, ex- 
cept that its general effect is, to our feel- 
ings, in harmony with the incidents ; but 
the changes are really magical; and Miss 
Paton’s acting, both when she speaks and 
when she sings, is extremely touching in 
its modesty and sweetness. When Keeley, 
alluding to the substitution of the name 
of Cinderella for that of Angelina, as part 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Among the many actors and actresses 
who have contributed to our gratification, 
there are a few who stand, in our recollec- 
tions, far apart from their contemporaries, 
differing from them not in degree so much 
as in kind, and enriching the happiest part 
of our experience with images and thoughts 
peculiar to themselves. Such to us is 
Mrs. Siddons, though we saw only the 
skirts of ber departing glory; such is 
John Kemble, whose latest performances, 
fortunately for us, were his grandest; 
such are Kean and Miss O'Neil, and Miss 
Kelly, and Macready, and Munden,—and 
such, closing and crowning our personal 
list, is Miss Stephens, who has just re-ap- 
peared aftera weary absence of three years. 
We may have been as much struck with 
others at the time as with some of these, 
and may have honestly spoken or written of 
them in as eulogistic terms, but there are 
none else who retain so strong a hold on 
our affections. Miss Stephens is not at 
the head of a class ; but, to our feelings, 
entirely onlike all other singers. It was 
sixteen years last Twelfth-night since we 
heard her first, when the curtain of Co- 
vent Garden drew up on the opening scene 
of ** Love in a Village,” and discovered 
her sitting with Miss Matthews among 
the honeysuckles and roses, to send forth 
a stream of such delicious sound as we 
had never fancied proceeding from human 
lips. Since then how many lady-singers 
have flourished, and faded, and been for- 
gotten! Others there may be with a 
greater compass of voice, which we doubt 
not, or profounder musical science, as we 
are credibly informed, but never any one 
with tones so breathing of all womanly 
sweetness and an absence of manner so 
irresistible. Except that Miss Stephens 
bas become somewhat thinner in person, 
and that her voice is diminished in volume, 
we find no difference between her present 
and her eurliest self ; on the stage, to our 
eye, she looks no older, nor has her style 
acquired a particle of valgarity or coarse- 
ness ; but the same unaffected simplicity, 
the same quiet pathos, the same graceful 
tenderness which enchanted us in the be- 
ginning of 1814, remain unharmed in 
1630; and long may they continue to de- 
lightus! Her Polly is only too interest- 
ing; it is so modest, affectionate, and 
feminine, that it turns the burlesque and 
the satire ‘* to favour and to prettiness.” 
If Madame Vestris did not destroy the il- 
lusion, by looking and speaking so very 
unhke a highwayman, the whole house 
would be in tears, which was scarcely the 


ambition of Gay. The other parts in this 
opera—that is to say, such of them as the 
moral axe of the adapter has suffered to 
remain—are almost as well filled as we 
remember them; Mrs. Glover’s Mrs. Pea- 
chum rivalling Mrs. Davenport’s, except 
that her slate-coloured silk is less impos- 
ing than the yellow satin we have been 
used to dote on—Farren hitting off Pea- 
chum to thelife, and Mrs. Jones giving a!l 
proper force to the shrewish jealousies of 
Lucy. Harley’s Filch is sufficiently easy, 
and Bennett’s Lockitt sufficiently hard 
and inexorable, and the robustious gang 
may awaken the bitterest regrets of our 
sentimental politicians, whose antiquity 
begins justa century back, and who appre- 
hend in the zeal of the new police the ex- 
piring struggles of gallant robbery ! 

Two very short and very pleasant farces 
have been produced, to slice nicely in be- 
tween play and melodrame at Easter. One, 
called ** Popping the Question,” is found- 
ed on a tale in one of the Annuals, and 
turns on the error of two maiden ladies of 
a certain age, each of whom fancies that 
when a precise sexagenarian bachelor, 
tamed Primrose, (as destined, we sup- 
pose, ‘*to die unmarried,”) is consulting 
her on an intended proposal to his young 
ward, he is ** Popping the Question” to 
herself. Each has cast favourable eyes 
upon him; faded as he seems, the swain 
‘*a yellow Primrose is to them, but he is 
something more;” and each blushingly 
receives and modestly accepts the wished- 
for offer. The fair ones meet, in the flush 
and fluster of their deceptive anticipations, 
each to communicate her approaching 
happiness, and to invite her rival to attend 
as bridesmaid—and a scene of the most 
amusing equivoque follows, admirably sus- 
tained by Mrs. Glover, who represents the 
prim Miss Biffin, and Mrs. Jones, who 
luxuriates in the full-blown vulgarity of 
Miss Winterblossom. Mr. Farren, of 
course, was the Primrose of the piece, and 
gave another specimen of that ‘‘ so potent 
art” by which, being himself a man in the 
prime of life, he not only represents an 
old man, but an old man affecting youth. 
The other farce, under the title of ‘* Per- 
fection,” exhibits the triumph of Madame 
Vestris, with only a tithe of her fascina- 
tions,over a young coxcomb, who has re- 
solved never to inarry, unless he can disco- 
vera lady endowed with every conceivable 
accomplishment and grace. The adventur- 
ous heroine, who aspires to read a moral 
lesson to this fastidious beau, is Miss Kate 
O’ Brie, an heiress without ill-temper, au 
Irishwoman without brogue, who sings, 
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plays, and dances well—but who, pretend- 
ing inability to do either, fascinates him 
by the mere beauty of her person and 
sweetness of her manner, as she reclines 
on a sofa; aud who farther tries his con- 
stancy by conveying tu bim the astound- 
ing information that she has a cork leg. 
In spite of this, the youth remains steady 
to his purpose, and is, of course, reward- 
ed by finding that his mistress has all he 
supposed her to want of perfection. This 
trifle is charmingly played by Vestris as 
the beauty, Jones as the beau, and Mrs. 
Orger as the lady’s-maid, who give its full 
force to pointed and agreeable dialogue. 
The allusions to the heroine’s supposed 
misfortune, are applied with a felicity al- 
most worthy of Mr.Lamb; and so strong- 
ly does the piece remind us of the peculiar 
and delightful vein of that happiestand best 
of living wits, that we should suspect the 
author, whoever he is, must have enjoyed 
the pleasure and the benefit of his society. 
At all events, he has some portion of his 
spirit; and we cannot bestow on any one 
higher praise. 

A melodramatic tale of enchantment, 
entitled ** The Dragon’s Gift, or the Scarf 
of Flight and the Mirror of Light,” has 
been produced, to feast the eyes which 
have learned to desire splendour at Easter. 
It is a succession of beautiful pictures, on 
some of which Stanfield has employed his 
liveliest fancy and finest skill, but does 
not affect any human interest. Its hero, 
‘* Wing- Fang-Chew, the Great Dragon of 
Darkness,” is enacted by a personage, 
whose name is supplanted in the bills by 
a broad black line; and we will not 
‘pluck out the heart of its mystery,” 
though we know who the Dragon is, and 
receive his gifts with becoming gratitude. 
In this piece he presides only over prose 
and pictures; but so ethereal a being 
should dart out satire and poetry, and we 
hope he will remember his old Hesperian 
habits, and do so before next Easter. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Miss Kemble’s benefit drew an assem- 
blage of female beauty and fascination 
rarely collected in our country, and never 
seen in any other. On this occasion she 
did not select a high tragic part, but took 
one which enabled her admirers to indulge 
their personal sympathy with her, without 
being absorbed in the distresses or darings 
of a lofty heroine. She played Portia in 
‘*The Merchant of Venice,”—a noble- 
spirited lady, born not to sigh, or start, 
or rave, or weep; but to love, to be gene- 
rous, and to be happy. The part scarcely 
passes the bounds of romantic comedy ; 
and charmingly indeed did Miss Kemble 
speak Shakspeare’s poetry, and accompany 
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his wit and wisdom with wreathed smiles 
and eloquent looks. Her finest discrimi- 
nation was shown in the trial scene, 
where she addressed her pleadings, not 
to the audience, but to the Jew, and used 
the description of mercy, not as a piece of 
brilliant common-place to win applause, 
but applied it to melt the stony heart she 
was addressing; as if she had taken her 
notion of an advocate from Sir James 
Scarlett’s most dexterous, graceful, and 
insinuating performances. Her father 
played Shylock, forcibly and intelligibly, 
but not, to our apprehensions, with a 
characteristic fervour, or delicate shading, 
approaching that of Kean, or with an ef- 
fect worthy of his own Beverley. In this 
we may be wrong; for we observe some 
critics, whose opinions we respect, pro- 
nouncing his Shylock superior to Kean’s, 
which appears to us quite perfect, and has 
hardly a look, or tone, which does not 
harmonize with bis own outline, and with 
the picture in our own minds. To us 
Mr. Kemble seems essentially unfit for 
the part; he is too tall, too robust,—in 
a word, too youthful for the aged, op- 
pressed, and revengeful Israelite. The 
** strong hours’”’ will never conquer him ; 
he will never be tamed down to the quality 
whence the smothered fire of such a cha- 
racter should break out with unlooked for 
fury. You might as well put a Jewish 
gaberdine upon the Elgin Theseus. The 
play has also been attractive at Drury 
Lane, where Miss Phillips gives another 
but delightful version of Portia; and 
though less persuasive than Miss Kemble 
in the lawyer's robe, is exquisitely cordial 
in giving up herself and all her riches to 
Bassanio. We see Miss Kemble is about 
to play Isabella, in Southerne’s tragedy, 
for her father’s benefit—a part admirably 
adapted to her style, as it is full of pas- 
sionate bursts and terrible exigencies, and 
which, if we mistake not, will display a 
greater concentration of tragic force than 
any of her previous adventures. 

The beautiful fairy tale of Cinderella 
has been represented here, with Rossini’s 
music, Grieve’s painting, and Miss Paton’s 
voice, appliances almost worthy of the ori- 
ginal, and affording pleasure ioferior only 
to that with which we read it in a penny 
book, garnished with coloured prints. Of 
the music we do not pretend to judge, ex- 
cept that its general effect is, to our feel- 
ings, in harmony with the incidents ; but 
the changes are really magical ; and Miss 
Paton’s acting, both when she speaks and 
when she sings, is extremely touching in 
its modesty and sweetness. Whén Keeley, 
alluding to the substitution of the name 
of Cinderella for that of Angelina, as part 
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of the system of oppression practised by 
the odious sisters, snys, ‘* Never mind ; 
whatever name you may bear, you will be 
a credit and an honour toit,”’ the audience 
eagerly seized the opportunity of applying 
the sentiment to a lady, who so wisely 
and so virtuously resigns for a time the 
observances of the rank to which she is 
entitled, for the advantage of those who 
are dear to her. In this piece, Penson 
plays an old selfish courtier with appro- 
priate richness of dotage ; Misses Cawse 
and Hughes sing carefully the music al- 
lotted to the wicked sisters; and Mr. 
Wood makes a good-humonred, if nota 
stately prince. The scenery and decora- 
tions are beyond all description; the 
transformations by which Cindere)la’s 
equipage is completed are the prettiest 
we ever saw; and the next scene, in 
which she is escorted by fairy torch- 
bearers to the ball, can leave the most 
imaginative nursiing nothing to dream 
of farther. 

The Easter-piece at this house, under 
the title of ** The Wigwam, or the Men of 
the Wilderness,” is taken from Cooper’s 
novel of ** The Pioneers,”” a work, which 
for rude energy of style, and breadth and 
vividness of description, can be rivalled 
only, if at all, by other productions of the 
same author. ‘The characteristic passages 
are, however, wholly incapable of being 
transferred to the stage, and the mere 
naked story, apart from the mighty pic- 
tures for which it serves as a framework, 
is hardly worth transferring. Mr.Grieve's 
pencil has, indeed, done all that could be 
expected; he has finely depicted a moun- 
tainous country, crisped over with snow 
and hoar frost, and has portrayed the 
substantial comforts of Judge Temple’s 
hall with laudable accuracy; but how 
could he be expected to give any hint 
of the interminable forests which wave 
around us in Cooper’s prose ? of moun- 
tuin tops ** consecrate to eldest time ?” or 
of the gigantic efforts of the first settlers, 
struggling to subdue the wildest nature to 
their uses? The characters, though more 
within the scope of representation, at least 
to the eye, have, in general, scarcely more 
justice than the wilds. Mr. Blanchard, 
admirable actor as be is, can no more as- 
similate himself to the outward man of 
the veteran Leatherstocking, than that 
extraordinary cbild, Master Burke, can 
mimic the person of Richard the Third; 
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nor is Mr. Bennett much nearer the stan- 
dard of Oliver Edwards, the young hun- 
ter. Richard Jones is a nuisance in the 
novel; but what could possess the melo- 
dramatist to defile his Janguage with the 
cant phrases, “‘ l guess,” and ‘‘ | calcu- 
late,” and **O yes!” for which there is 
no warrant there, or any where except in 
Mr. Mathews’ Monologue ; and to make 
this sheriff of the county, and some other 
of his persons, employ the disgusting 
twang and sing-song from the same au- 
thentic representation of American man- 
ners? No doubt, what Mr. Mathews so 
cleverly represented, he had seen and 
heard in America; and as a picture of 
low American provincialism, it was true 
and good; but to attribute the dialect and 
tones to the settlers on the banks of the 
infant Susquehanna, is exactly as just as 
it would be for any American to copy the 
expressions and tones of aremote Somer- 
setshire village, and assign them to the 
literary circles of London. And surely 
Mr. Cooper was a sufficient authority for 
the language of his own persons; he does 
not err on the side of refinement in his 
pictures of his countrymen; be makes 
them often coarse, but he does not make 
them vulgar. We do not blame Mr. 


Wrench, who obviously had his warrant 


for what he did; but the effect of his slang 
was absolutely sickening. Mrs. Gibbs, as 
Remarkable Pettibones, rather ridiculed 
than assisted the absurdity; and Mr. 
Bartley, as Ben Pump, dashed it aside al- 
together in his hearty style. Mr. Warde 
was, however, impressive in Mohegan; 
and Mr. Egerton played the Judge in a 
style which would soften Mr. Bentham to 
forgive the name. He looked like a sub- 
stantial yeoman, and spoke like a kind- 
hearted and sensible man, shortly and to 
the purpose; and we should as little sus- 
pect him of a tendency to eternal ram- 
bling, or pitiable irresolution, or long pa- 
laver, or perpetual fidgeting, as if he had 
been a judge of legal education and legiti- 
mate salary. Miss E. Tree made a pretty 
** picture in little’ of the heroine; and 
Miss Cawse was MissGrant to the life ; 
but we have seldom seen a piece taken 
from a novel which gave so little idea of 
the real merit of the original work, which, 
in the highest advancemert of American 
civilization and happiness, will be thought 
a Worthy celebration of their beginnings. 
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MUSIC. 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 

The month which has elapsed since the 
date of our last report (March 20), hav- 
ing been curtailed of three of the usual 
nights of performance in consequence of 
the Passion week; and the others not 
having been marked by any thing in the 
shape of novelty, our present account 
must be proportionably contracted, un- 
less we shall have it in our power to com- 
ment upon the ** Pirata’”’ of Bellini, and 
the debut of Madame Meric Lalande, 
whose fatigue from a long journey has 
caused a postponement of the above opera, 
so eagerly looked for by the musical 
public. 

‘* La Donna del Lago" appeared for 
once only, on the 23d of March. Messrs. 
Donzelli and Curioni retained their for- 
mer parts of Roderic Dhu and King James. 
Mademoiselle Blasis, Madame Petralia, 
and Signor Santini, personated, for the 
first time, Elena, Malcolm, and Douglas, 
respectively. Mademoiselle Blasis’s Elena 
met with well-earned applause. We ob- 
served the same zeal, skill, and unerring 
perfection of study, which have so favour- 
ably distinguished the exertions of this 
meritorious artist in the numerous parts 
assigned to her since the opening of the 
season. Signor Santini’s Douglas, though 
not particularly impressive, was satisfac- 
tory upon the whole. 

The Malcolm of Madame Petralia, who 
since her debut as Arsace (‘* Semira- 
mide’’) had not been on the boards, proved 
a failure in the aggregate, though indivi- 
dual indications of taste and talent were 
not wanting. We regret the more this 
lady’s unsuccessful exertions on our stage, 
from the respect we entertain for her pri- 
vate character, and from the information 
of her success in Italy, which has reached 
us upon good authority. Unfortanately 
for Madame Petralia, the Malcolm of Ma- 
dame Pisaroni was yet fresh in every one’s 
recollection. Madame Pisaroni, by means 
of her intensely-empbatic manner, at times 
bordering upon affectation, by great art, 
and even artifice, triumphed in the difficult 
part of Malcolm, and conquered the ar- 
duous recitativo and scena ** Mura felici,” 
&c. in which her predecessors, Madame 
Schiitz and Madame Vestris, had made 
but little impression. All these Alto- 
parts labour under the greatest disadvan- 
tages. Independently of the male attire, 
which generally falls to their share, and 
seems in some degree to form a drawback, 
the low range of the voice is of itself al- 
most unsusceptible of brilliant effects; 
the tones are by nature less sonorous and 
flexible. First-rate excellence alone seems 


to render success certain.—As a whole, 
this opera went off less etfectively than 
formerly ; however the individual parts 
might, from frequent repetition, be fami- 
liar to their representatives, the combined 
study had obviously been insufficient. 

After ‘* La Donna del Lago,” the next 
revival was Rossini’s ‘* Matilde di Shabran 
e Corradino;’’ so that in about seven 
weeks from the opening of the theatre, 
seven different operas, of his composition, 
have successively made their reappear- 
ance. ‘* Matilde di Shabran” was first 
produced on our stage in 1823, when Ma- 
dame De Begnis and Sigaoor Garcia under- 
took the parts of Matilde and Corradino. 
On the present occasion, the former was 
assigned to Mademoiselle Blasis, the lat- 
ter to Signor Donzelli. Besides these, 
Signor Santini played the Gaoler, and Sig- 
nor Ambrogi the Physician of the Count; 
the part of Isidoro, the poet, was assigned 
to Signor Di Angeli; the Countess D’Arco 
to Madame Castelli; and Edoardo, to Sig- 
nora Specchi. 

In No. XXXIIL. of our miscellany, a 
very ample account of the plot of this 
opera has been given, to which we must 
refer ; as the story is too complicated to 
admit of much abridgment, and too long 
to be tuld over again. The music, with 
some redeeming exceptions, is singularly 
remarkable for the numerous and bare- 
faced plagiarisms, which Rossini bas in- 
troduced from his prior works; and ac- 
cording to a system of mutual accommo- 
dation, subsequent compositions, sore 
generally known, ‘* Semiramide” amoag 
others, are again largely indebted to 
‘* Matilde di Shabran.”’ If it were not for 
this circumstance—if all the operas of 
Rossini perished, or were entirely for- 
gotten, —** Matilde di Shabran” would be 
awork ofthe highestinterest. The septett, 
however, ‘Oh come mai quest’ anima,” 
must not be numbered among the pla- 
giarisins or imitations. It is truly origi- 
nal, and altogether constitutes one of the 
most genial labours of the composer. 

This opera, though imperfectly per- 
formed on the first night, gained greatly 
in point of precision during the three suc- 
ceeding representations. Signor Donzelli, 
in the fierce Corradino, appeared quite in 
his element; and, together with Made- 
moiselle Blasis, mainly ensured its suc- 
cess. This lady's Matilde proved one of 
her happiest vocal and dramatic efforts. 
The part is marked by acertain degree of 
coquetry and archness, and by some 
touches of comic humour, to which Ma- 
demoiselle Blasis gave a colouring so 
much the more interesting, as it displayed 
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a feature of histrionic talent which we bad 
not anticipated. Mademoiselle Blasis 
may boast of a circumstance, probably 
unique in the history of the King’s Thea- 
tre; that of having, in the short space of 
less than eight weeks, enacted the prima 
donaa ia eight different operas, with a 
perfection of study rarely surpassed, and 
with universal approbation ; although one 
half of the parts were entirely new to her. 
Mademoiselle Specchi’s Edoardo raised 
this young lady in the estimation of the 
public; she displayed considerable skillin 
her principal song, and received corres- 
ponding applause, which cannot but en- 
courage her to persevering study in the art. 

But we must leave all further com- 
ments on ‘* Matilde di Shabran,” in order 
to reserve our space for Bellini’s ** Pirata,”” 
the first representation of which (17th of 
April,) bas barely taken place within the 
usual limits of time assigned to our 
monthly reports. This circumstance, 
however opportune in one respect, must 
plead our apology for any imperfection, 
or even error in opinion, to which our 
present account may be liable; as it is 
scarcely possible to form a correct judg- 
ment of the value of a score from one re- 
presentation, and to pronounce on the 
merits ofa singer from a first appear- 
ance; a twofuld duty which we have now 
to discharge, not without some hesitation 
and diffidence. 

We feel the more tle importance of the 
task, as ** ll Pirata,’”’ to judge from the 
Continental journals, has met with great 
success in Italy, and has, in that country, 
raised its young author to a distinguished 
rank among the composers of the present 
day. Rossini himself, on his recent jour- 
ney to Italy, is stated to have visited Bel- 
lini at Milan, and to have complimented 
him on the merits of this score; and, on 
the author’s modestly observing, that he 
considered himself merely asa beginner, to 
have replied, ** You may be a beginner, 
my dear Sir, but you appear to begin 
where others usually leave off.” 

The Malian drama, ‘1 Pirata,” is an 
adaptation from the Rev. Mr. Maturin’s 
tragedy of ‘* Bertram,”? which want of 
time prevents us from referring to at this 
moment. The libretto is not without 
merit as a poetical composition. It ter- 
minates rather unsatisfactorily; but, 
upon the whole, the adaptation has been 
made with considerable dramatic tact and 
judgment. 

The plot is founded upon an incident, 
which is supposed to have taken place 
during, the contest between Charles of 
Anjou, and Manfred, the natural son of 
the Emperor Frederic 1J., for the crown 
of the two Sicilies. Ernest, Duke of Cal- 
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dora, (Signor Santini,) one of the most 
powerful nobles of Sicily, having falien 
deeply in love with Imogene, (Madame 
Lalande,) whose aged father had followed 
the standard of Manfred, joins the forces 
of Charles, in the hopes of obtaining the 
hand of Imogene, by humbling a favoured 
rival, Gualtiero, (Signor Donzelli,) ano- 
ther adherent of the Emperor’s party. 
Charles of Anjou, however, eventually 
triumphs, and possesses himself of Sicily, 
and Gualtiero becomes a wandering out- 
law. 

Gualtiero having in vain sought aid at 
the court of Arragon, turns pirate, and, 
during a space of ten years, carries on a 
desultory warfare against the party of 
Anjou. But his hopes of retrieving his 
fortunes, and of repossessing himself of 
Imogene are equally frustrated; for the 
Duke of Caldora, having made her father 
prisoner, compels the daughter to consent 
to a union with him, as the price of her 
parent’s life. 

In the mean while, Charles of Anjou, 
determined to crush the pirates, bas arm- 
ed a powerful fleet, the command of 
which he confides to the Duke of Caldora. 
The two squadrons meet, and Gualtiero 
is defeated, and obliged to fly with a sin- 
gle vessel. He is shipwrecked by a storm 
on the coast of Sicily, not far from the 
castle of Caldora, in which the unhappy 
Imogene resides. 

At this point the action of the drama 
commences. Gualtiero and his little 
crew are saved by some fishermen from a 
watery grave. He no sooner sets foot on 
shore, than Goffredo, (Signor Di] Angeli,) 
a hermit, who had formerly been his tutor, 
recognizes him, and informs him of the 
peril of his situation under the walls of 
his enemy’s castle; without, however, 
satisfying his inquiries respecting the 
fateoflmogene. The latter, in the mean 
while, from motives of humanity, has 
hastened to the spot, to relieve the suffer- 
ing strangers. Here an interesting scene 
takes place; Gualtiero recoguizes his first 
love, and is struck with horror on hear- 
ing, from ber own lips, that she is the 
wife of his most bitter enemy. Imo- 
gene endeavours to exculpate herself, and 
prevails on Uualtiero to avoid, for the 
present, the danger to be apprehended 
from discovery. 

The Duke of Caldora, accompanied by 
his knights and warriors, now appears on 
the stage for the first time, and inquires 
into the circumstances of the shipwreck. 
Itulbo, (Signor Deville,) the companion 
of Gualtiero, in order to conceal the real 
state of the case, gives bimself ont as the 
Captain of the shipwrecked crew of a Ge- 
noese privateer. The Duke, not without 
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some suspicion as to the truth of this 
story, declares them prisoners of war ; 
but at the intercession of Imogene, con- 
sents to their being allowed to depart at 
break of day. This scene forms the 
finale of the first act, in which the poet 
has succeeded in producing considerable 
interest from the varied emotions of the 
several parties concerned. 

The second act presents few additional 
features: Itulbo in vain endeavours to 
press Gualtiero’s speedy departure; the 
latter appears not only determined to ob- 
tain another interview with Imogene, but 
having in the mean time been joined by 
two vessels of his discomfited fleet, seems 
to meditate open defiance to his enemy. 
The interview with Imogene takes place, 
she in vain urges him to fly; but in the 
midst of this tender scene the Duke of 
Caidora surprizes the lovers. Gualtiero 
now boldly discovers himself, and chal- 
lenges the Duke to mortal combat ; they 
retire, and Imogene, overcome by her 
feelings, sinks into the arms of her at- 
tendants. 

The very next scene already exhibits 
the funeral obsequies of the Duke, who 
has fallen under the sword of his rival. 
Gualtiero appears in‘ the: midst of the 
knights who have denounced vengeance 
against the destroyer of their lord, and 
voluntarily surrenders himself. A coun- 
cil of knights is forthwith assembled for 
his trial; and whilst Imogene, in a state 
of delirium, gives utterance to the most 
wild and frenzied emotions, the sentence 
of condemnation pronounced by the coun- 
cil is proclaimed, and Imogene, in a bra- 
vura, accompanied by the chorus of her 
damsels, bewails her wretched destinies, 
whilst Gualtiero is seen led to execution 
across a bridge in the back of the scene. 

Ono endeavouring to recall to our mind 
some general characteristic feature of the 
music of this opera, from an attentive ob- 
servation of its progress, we feel more 
embarrassed than in any former attempt 
made under similar circumstances. The 
overture certainly has left no favourable 
impression; and with regard to the re- 
mainder of the music, we find ourselves 
in a labyrinth of indistinct recollections 
of scarcely a decisive character. Consi- 
dering the youth of the author, the pro- 
duction is anquestionably meritorious, and 
highly promising as to the future; but 
there are few traces of originality. Not 
only the style and manner of Rossini are 
more or less perceptible throughout the 
work, but a variety of the ideas them- 
selves appeared to us to be founded on 
Rossinian models, coloured with acces- 
sory deviations which in some degree 
tend to disguise the prototypes. .Mor- 
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lacchi’s ‘*Tebaldo e Isolina” seems also 
to have furnished reminiscences. 

Throughout the whole score, as in 
**Tebaldo e Isolina,”’ the author’s pre- 
dilection for minor keysis as remarkable, 
as it proves, in our opinion, disadvanta- 
geous. The import of the poetry, we al- 
low, is serious, and often mournful. But 
it is an error to suppose that such feelings 
necessarily require the sombre colourin 
of the minor mood. Mozart and Rossin 
employ it but sparingly. Its prevalence 
creates languor and monotony, a term 
literally applicable; and however singu- 
lar it may appear, the minor mood, im- 
perfect as it is in some respects, and 
founded on a scale of imitation from the 
major, admits of less novelty of melodic 
invention. When we hear a motivo ina 
minor key, it almost always seems to us as 
if we bad heard something like it before. 

The choruses, of which there is a con- 
siderable number, appeared to produce 
little effect. They seemed to us to want 
simplicity, breadth, and clearness. Their 
tempi, according to the fashion of the mo- 
dern school, were generally of too active 
and hurried a description ; not as regards 
execution, but no doubt so intended by 
the composer. In the recitativos we ob- 
served nothing remarkable. 

Although some few songs met with de- 
served applause, not one piece in the 
whole opera was called for a second time. 
Among those which seemed to excite a 
more marked attention, may be num- 
bered : Donzelli's difficult air at the con- 
clusion of the first scene, ‘* Per te di vane 
lagrime,”’ in which some originality pre- 
vails—the duet between that gentleman 
and Madame Lalande in the second scene, 
especially the passage at ** No maledirmi 
almeno,” a production of skilfal work- 
manship—and, above all, asimple melodi- 
ous cavatina of Donzelli in the third scene 
of the second act, ‘* Ma non sia sempre 
odiata la mia memoria,” one of the best 
pieces in the whole opera, well kept up 
and developed; though it also savours 
strongly of Rossini. 

And now of Madame Meric Lulande! 
with regard to whose début we feel as much 
embarrassment and diffidence as we expe- 
rienced in speaking of the opera itself; 
considering the high terms of praise in 
which the theatrical critics for many 
years past have expressed themselves on 
the subject of this lady’s talents, who has 
filled the station of prima donna at San 
Carlo, La Scala, and at several first-rate 
theatres on the Continent. 

Madame Lalande, though likely to be 
for years to come an interesting artist, has 
unquestionably passed the culminating 
point of personal and vocal attraction. 
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Her age does not seem to be less than 
forty; her features are not strongly mark- 
ed; they bave not the genial stamp of 
Southern origin, but they are regular and 
pleasing, and her exterior is altogether 
well-proportioned and lady-like. Ma- 
dame Lalande’s voice is a genuine soprano, 
of two full octaves up to C. The lower 
notes are sweet-toned and pleasing, and 
the upper scale is sufficiently powerful ; 
bat it is tremulous, quite similar to that of 
Madame Bonini, who sang a few seasons 
ago in the “ Crociato ;” and of a thin, 
wiry shrillness when forced to the higher 
notes. The intonation is unsteady, and 
was vot always pure ; she frequently sang 
too flat, a defect which may have been 
accidental. Though the vocal style of 
Madame Lalande is not thoroughly Ita- 
lian, it bespeaks a high degree of cultiva- 
tion and matured experience. This she 
abundantly evinced in the arduous part of 
Imogene, and especially in ber first scene, 
which contains a bravura of great difi- 
culty. As an actress, though Madame 
Lalande admits of no comparison with 
Pasta, and is not equal to Camporese, ber 
personation of Imogene was interesting, 
and frequently highly impressive. 

The success of this lady on our stage, 
to judge from the expression of the au. 
dience at the close of the opera, remains 
as yet undecided. She was not honoured 
by any encore; and when, after a strong 
contest between the ayes and noes, she 
was led across the stage by Signor Don- 
zelli, the tokens of applause were mingled 
with some marks of disapprobation. A 
farther trial or two will determine the 
question, and will, we are inclined to 
think, be attended with a more favourable 
result. This might, perhaps, have been the 
case even now, had the opera received bet- 
ter rehearsal, and had Madame Lalande 
assisted more in the rehearsals which did 
take place, so as to become more familiar 
with the other singers and the orchestra, 
and thus blend her individual efforts with 
those of her colleagues. 

The part of Gualtiero owed much to 
Signor Donzelli’s skill and exertions; 
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the latter, indeed, as regards pulmonary 
Strength, were often carried beyond the 
‘*modesty of nature.”’ Signor Santini, 
who bas but tvo or three scenes to appear 
in, fell far short of the dignity of a Sici- 
lian Grandee; but upon the whoie, was 
respectable. 

The manner in which the matériel of the 
opera was purveyed does much credit to 
the management. The costumes were cha- 
racteristic, and even splendid; and the 
whole of the scenery is new, well-designed 
and executed. The painting of the baro- 
nial castle of Caldora is picturesque ; an- 
other view of it, by night, with illumina- 
tions, produced a striking effect; aud the 
scene representing an inner court of the 
castle with bridge, and moving cascades 
in all directions, is grand and fanciful ; 
though the directions of the poet as to the 
quantum of water to be dispensed, seem 
to have been acted upon on a very large 
scale. We might also add, that the firing 
of guns by the vessel in distress, A.D. 
1250, or so, is an anachronism. 

This scene reminds us of the general 
incorrectness in the translation of the li- 
bretto. ‘Atrio terreno nel castello,”’ for 
instance, is rendered, ** A subterranean 
passage in the castle! !’? There are many 
similar mistakes, some of which are par- 
tially disguised by the freedom of a trans- 
lation in verse. Sober, sensible, and cor- 
rect prose, such as used to be dispensed 
formerly, would be infinitely preferable, 
and even afford a means of improvement 
in the Italian language. 

*.* We have merely time to add, that, 
on witnessing the second representation, 
we see no reason to alter very materially 
the opinion we had formed, both as to the 
opera and the delutante. Madame La- 
lande sang with more confidence and suc- 
cess, but certainly excited nothing like 
enthusiasm in the audience. The opera, 
especially the first act, went cff more ef- 
fectively, and, upon the whole, gained in 
our estimation. It certainly reflects great 
credit on its young author, 
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Royal Institution. — Mr. Ritchie lately 
read a paper on a new kind of telegraph 
proposed by M. Ampére. This telegraph 
is dependent for its action on the princi- 
ples of electro-magnetism. That its phi- 
losophic character as well as its effects 
might be clear to the audience, the lectu- 
rer first briefly stated the relations which 
bad been discovered to exist between elec- 
tric currents, whether produced by the 


ordinary electrical machine or by the vol- 
taic pile and magnets; and particularly 
dwelt upon the important fact in the pre- 
sent case, of the needle placing itself in- 
variably in a position directly across the 
wire which carries the electric current. 
The effect of the helix was then exempli- 
fied, in accumulating the power of a great 
extent of wire, so as to cause it to act si- 
multaneously upon the same needle, and 
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exert a consequent greater force. The 
telegraph devised by M. Ampére, and ex- 
hibited by Mr. Ritchie, consists of printed 
letters, fixed in a convenient position, but 
hidden from view by light screens of card- 
paper; each of these screens is fixed at 
the end of a light bar of wood, carrying 
a magentic needle, and suspended by a 
thread; so that when the directive force 
of the earth’s magnetism made the needles 
point north and south, the screens bid the 
letters. Under each needle was a coil of 
wire, resembling the helix in action, and 
with the ends of which other wires were 
connected, which led to a distant place, 
where a small voltaic battery was station- 
ed. By connecting the ends of these wires 
with the battery, the current from it could 
be passed through any coil at pleasure : 
the needle over it immediately became 
deflected, and the letter instantly came 
into view. ‘The proposed plan, therefore, 
is to have wires laid under the road, com- 
municating from place to place, and made 
to conduct the electric current from the 
place where the news is known to that 
where it is unknown; at the latter place 
is the alphabet, with, of course, the usual 
abridgments, &c. A person at one end of 
the connexion makes contact of the proper 
wires with a trough, and the person at the 
other end instantly reads the letters. In 
this way conveyance would be momentary, 
and independent of weather, day or night, 
or any of the contingencies affecting ordi- 
nary telegraphic communication.—Mr. 
Watson, on his plan for preventing ships 
foundering at sea. This plan consists in 
introducing air-tight copper tubes in the 
spaces between the beams of the decks; 
also. between the timbers, or ribs, the 
shelf-pieces, and the planking; and in all 
other places between the decks which may 
be thus occupied without inconvenience. 
(We have touched upon this invention al- 
ready, in another part of the magazine.)— 
Mr. G. Burnet on the natural and general 
history of the oak, especially of the naval 
oak of Great Britain. The subject being 
too extensive to be fully discussed in a 
single address, the lecturer selected a few 
of the more interesting points :—these 
embraced the comparative durability of 
oak, British and foreign, and of the seve- 
ral native species ; experiments by which 
the value of timber for endurance between 
wind and water, hitherto chiefly judged of 
empirically, or only discovered by prema- 
ture decay, may be ascertained previously 
to its employment in naval architecture, 
and other important works ; the botanical 
characters of the several British species, 
and their varieties; with a notice of the 
many other trees included by the ancients 
under the common term oak, and of the 


use of acorns as food ; and, fiaally, recol- 
lections of some of the most remarkable 
oaks for size, age, &c. with samples of the 
durability of oaken timber.—Mr. Brande 
gave an accouot of the composition of 
calculi, and of the chemico-medical treat- 
ment of urinary sand and gravel. He es- 
pecially dwelt upon the necessity of attend- 
ing to these disorders when in their inci- 
pieot state ; they are then comparatively 
manageable, and admit of perfect cure, or 
of effective relief; but when once a cal- 
culous diathesis has established itself, it 
too often goes on to produce repeated at- 
tacks of gravel, and often stone in the 
bladder. The different kinds of gravel, 
and their chemical properties, were then 
explained : they were chiefly referred to 
two species: first uric, second phospho- 
ric: uric sand is mostly composed of 
uric acid, and makes its appearance as a 
deposit of red powder or crystals, All 
persons are more or less liable to this de- 
posit, arising from indigestion and other 
causes ; but when it is constant and habi- 
tual, occurring for weeks together, it 
should be treated as the forerunner of 
more serious mischief. Alkaline medi- 
cines, magnesia, soda-water, &c. are the 
remedies resorted to; but they should be 
used with much caution, and not unne- 
cessarily persevered in: excess of animal 
food should be avoided, and sometimes a 
vegetable diet.enforced. Mr. Brande il- 
lustrated this part of bis subject by a re- 
ference to the comparative analysis of the 
urine of graminivorous and carnivorous 
animals, and to the connexion that sub- 
sists between gout and gravel. The sub- 
ject of white or phosphoric sand was next 
discussed, the treatment of which, Mr. 
Brande observed, was diametrically oppo- 
site to that of the red sand. It consists 
of phosphate of lime and ammoni-magne- 
sian phosphate; and is remarkably in- 
creased in quantity by the alkalis and al- 
kaline earths, so as often even to be pro- 
duced by the incauttous use of carbonated 
alkalis and magnesia. Acids are the re- 
medies which are bere effectual, and those 
are to be selected which agree best with 
the stomach; they may generally be ad- 
vaptageously combined with bitters. An 
acid diet should be enjoined; claret, or 
light French wines, or cider and perry, 
substituted for Port and Madeira; salads, 
fruit, &c. may be used, and weak lemon- 
ade, or carbonic-acid water, for common 
drink. The system of dilution is bere 
also useful. Mr. Brande concluded this 
portion of his subject by an account of the 
appearance of the oxalate of lime, of 
cystic oxide, and of siliceous deposits.— 
On the different methods of constructing 
tables of lives from which the values of 
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annuities and reversions might be com- 
puted. The lecturer began by explaining 
the method of forming such tables from 
parochial registers: from which it ap- 
peared, that the lives embraced by tables 
so formed are not selected, but are taken 
promiscuously at their births ; and that 
the number living at every age, according 
to these tables, must consist of both sick 
and healthy persons. The lecturer ar- 
gued, that such tables were therefore unfit 
to be used in computing the values of an- 
nuities on healthy lives. Hence it be- 
comes an important object to construct 
other and more correct tables for this pur- 
pose ; and as the lives of the annuitants 
themselves appeared to afford the most 
certain data for estimating the average 
duration of such lives, on the supposition 
that the average state of health of this 
class of persons, at the time of their be- 
coming annuitants, would not differ much 
in different indiyiduals, it was stated that 
several tables of such lives had been con- 
structed within the last few years. It was 
then shown, that an increase had taken 
place in the population of the country, 
between 1801 and 1821, amounting to 
more than one third of the number of in- 
habitants contained in the census of 1801 ; 
and that it was probable the number at 
this time would be to that in 1801 as three 
to two, or one half more; an increase 
which might alone (observed the lecturer) 
be expected to produce much of the dis- 
tress now complained of. The increase 
in the population of London had not, it 
appeared, kept pace with that of the king- 
dom atlarge. In 1700 it was about one- 
eighth of the whole population; in 160) 
it was one-tenth; in 181] and 1621 it was 
one-twelfth; the number of persons com- 
ing annually from the country and set- 
tling in London had been estimated at 
one-fourth of the yearly deaths in the me- 
tropolis. The proportion of deaths in the 
kingdom at large was stated to have con- 
siderably diminished within the last cen- 
tury. In 1780 the proportion was sup- 
posed to be about one in forty ; in 1801, 
it was One in forty-seven; in 1611, it was 
one jn fifty-two; and in 162], it was one 
in Atty-eight. The extreme duration of 
life does not, however, appear to have in- 
The proportion of deaths in 
Pembrokeshire had been estimated as low 
as one in eighty-three; and in another 
county, the name of which we could not 
catch, it had been found as high as one in 
twenty-two and a half; in Russia, it was 
stated as one in forty-one, but attended 
with many remarkable instances of great 
longevity, there having died in 1824, 895 
persons between the ages of 100 and 120, 
and 53 between 120 and 160. The rela- 
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tive mortality in summer and winter was 
stated to be about as fifty-seven to se- 
venty-two; and the difference in the num- 
ber of deaths in large towns and the coun- 
try nearly as two to one. The well-as- 
certained difference in the duration of life 
among males and females was also point- 
ed out, that of the females being the great.. 
est atallages; and it was shown that asa 
compensation for the greater mortality of 
males, the number born to the number of 
females was very nearly as twenty to nine- 
teen. 

Horticultural Society.—An election of 
five new members of council, in lieu of 
Mr. Sabine and others, was proposed. 
Mr. Stapleton objected to the election, 
and moved a postponement, as well as a 
repeal of the by-laws, which he character- 
ised as ‘‘infamous:” these resolutions 
were put and negatived ;—the election 
then commenced. At its close, Lord Caer- 
narvon and others were declared duly 
elected. Mr. Anderson, an old botanist, 
one of the earliest members of the So- 
ciety, and among the first associates of 
the Linnzan Society, complained loudly : 
his pocket, he said, had been picked of 
671. by the Society for its Transactions, 
which, excepting the engravings, (pic- 
tures, we think, he called them,) were 
not worth taking off the street, so trashy 
were they. Some members objected to the 
ballot; and we were informed, after we left 
the room, that the chairman acknowledged 
it was illegal, inasmuch asit had not taken 
place within the hours prescribed by the 
by-laws. 

London Phrenological Society.—The an- 
niversary general meeting of this Society 
was lately held, when the following gen- 
tlemen were elected as officers and mem- 
bers of the council for the ensuing year : 
—President, Edward Wright, M.D.; Vice- 
Presidents, Joseph Moore, M.D., David 
Pollock, Esq. F.R.S., Robert Maugham, 
Esq., H. B. Churchill, Esq.; Treasurer, 
Jobn Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S.; Secretary, 
John Bell Sedgwick, Esq.; Librarian, 
Tarver Richard Fearnside, Esq. ; Curator, 
Henry P. L. Drew, Esq. ; Members of the 
Council, John Epps, M.D., Edward Lance, 
Esq-, George Taylor, junior, Esq., Henry 
Belmes, Esq., Thomas Alcock, Esq. Chas. 
Aug. Tulk, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., James 
Sedgwick, Esq., Sir James Gardiner, 
Bart., John Morris Bennett, Esq., John 
Gray, Esq., Frederick Debell Bennett, 
Esq., George Rudall, Esq. 

Zoological Society.—Lord Auckland in 
the chair. Some conversation bearing on 
the management of Mr. Sabine took place. 
The noble chairman, Earl Caernarvon, 
and Mr. Vigors, severally spoke in sup- 
port of that gentleman notices of two 
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motions, evidently aiming at him, and to 
be discussed at the next meeting, were 
given; they were to the effect that no 
honorary servant of the Society do cause 
the Institution any expense (alluding to 
Mr. Sabine’s residence at the inn at King- 
ston, on his visits to the farm); and the 
other, that it is expedient to relinquish 
the farm. ‘The Marquess of Douro, and 
several others, were elected Fellows; 
after which, Mr. Vigors read a very sa- 
tisfactory report for the last month, which 
showed a considerable balance in favour 
of the Society. Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Stanley, the Earl of Jersey, &c. made do- 
nations to the Society: amongst these 
were rare specimens of the simia tribe. 

Asiatic Society.—Sir G. Staunton, Bart. 
in the chair. A variety of donations in 
natural history, literature, and art, were 
laid on the table; amongst which were a 
collection of fragments of human bones, 
military weapons, vases, &c., taken out 
of a tumulus near Hydrabad, with a plan 
and section of the tumulus, presented by 
Col. Hopkinson. This cemetery formed 
one of a number noticed by Col. Hop- 
kinson near Hydrabad, having the appear- 
ance of a long low hill, composed of many 
circles, each about eighteen feet in dia- 
meter ; at the bottom of one of which 
were found the remains now presented : 
they appear to have been a sword, a spear, 
two large vases, and several smaller relics, 
besides the bones: the metal fabrications, 
it is stated, seemed to be quite perfect 
when uncovered, but crumbled to pieces 
on being touched. The bones have evi- 
dently been burnt; and it is therefore 
imagined that the tumulus must have been 
the burial-place of a Hindu. The sword 
and spear are very similar to those still in 
use in India; but the other articles are 
of a shape now unknown. The Pasha of 
Egypt was elected an honorary member 
of the Society. Among the papers read 
were a few original letters of the late Sir 
William Jones; in one of the earliest of 
which is a remark upon the advantage of 
writing Sanscrit words in Roman charac- 
ters, instead of according to the sound ; 
the word pacsha be instances as being pro- 
nounced in different provinces pokyo, 
puch’h and puck. 

Royal Society.—A letter from the Rev. 
James Farquharson, containing the sequel 
of his observations on the Aurora Bo- 
realis, was lately read. Another com- 
munication was also read; it was a state- 
ment of the principal circumstances re- 
specting the united Siamese Twins, now 
exhibiting in London; by George Berkley 
Bolton, Esq.: the youths were brought 
to the meeting by their guardian, the bet- 
ter to illustrate Mr. Bolton’s paper. On 





the table were placed a variety of impor- 
tant donations. Mr. Coddington exhibit- 
ed his improved microscope, and explain- 
ed its peculiarities; Mr. Ritchie bis new 
and exceedingly delicate torsion balance 
and galvanometer, in both of which glass 
threads are employed: the balance is an 
invention of great interest, and is intend- 
ed to show extremely minute weights ; as 
small as even to indicate the millionth 
part of a grain! Capt. Fleming brought 
his very ingenious mechanical iavention, 
meant to be employed on board ship for 
several useful purposes. Ata late sitting 
a paper was read, entitled, ‘*On the 
Twelfth Axiom of the First Book of 
Euclid ;” by Philip Henry Viscount Ma- 
hon, F.R.S., of which we give the follow- 
ing extract :—The axiom states, that ‘if 
a straight line meets two straight lines, 
so as to make the two interior angles on 
the same side of it, taken together, less 
than two right angles, these two straight 
lines, being continually produced, shall, 
at length, meet upon that side on which 
are the angles that are less than two right 
angles.” This proposition, the author re- 
marks, is improperly placed among the 
axioms, as it is far from self-evident. Dr. 
Jenison has accordingly undertaken to 
prove it by an elaborate process of rea- 
soning, employing for that purpose no 
fewer than two definitions, one axiom, 
and five propositions. The object of the 
author in this communication is to fur- 
nish the same proof in a single proposi- 
tion. For this end he proceeds on the 
self-evident position, that if the lines do 
not meet on the side stated in the enunci- 
ation of the axiom, they must either be 
parallel, or they must meet on the other 
side. He then proves, by a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, that they are not parallel; and 
next, by a more direct demonstration, 
that they cannot possibly meet on the 
other side. It follows, therefore, that 
they meet on that side on which are the 
angles that are less than two right angles. 

Royal Society of Literature.—At a spe- 
cial meeting of the Council, lately, to de- 
termine upon the appropriation of the two 
gold medals placed annually by his Ma- 
jesty at their disposal, to be awarded to 
authors distinguished by works honour- 
able to themselves and to literature: the 
medals of the present year were voted to 
Washington Irving and Henry Hallam, 
Usqs. This decision, however justly duc 
to Mr. Irving's talents, will be equally 
agreeable to the United States and to 
England, as an example of that right and 
kind feeling which ought never to be in- 
terrupted between two such nations. The 
medals will, of course, be presented at the 
general anniversary on the 29th. 
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Society of Antiquaries, April 1.——Ha- 
milton, Esq. V. P. in the chair. — Mr. 
Kempe exhibited to the Society some 
highly-curious ancient paintings on panel, 
discovered at Hayes, near Bromley, in 
Kent, which had been described by him 
in a former communication to the Society. 
A paper was read, being the substance of 
a pamphlet preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, showing the dread entertained ia 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James at the 
increase of buildings ia London, which, 
as it was supposed, became a harbour for 
an influx of lewd and disorderly people ; 
and recommending the appointment ofa 
committee to watch and direct all new 
buildings, and to prevent the erection of 
cottages or small houses. 

Percussion Cannon.—It seems unknown 
in England that percussion locks were in- 
troduced into the artillery of the Austrian 
marine two years ago, on board of the 
Guerriera frigate and Ussaro brig: and 
the success which has attended the expe- 
riment has determined the government of 
Austria to employ these locks generally 
throughout their marine artillery. 

Proceedings of the Medico-Botanical So- 
ciety. —It affords us much gratification to 
observe the improved and improving state 
of this very useful society. Its object is 
to extend and improve the knowledge of 
the sanative properties of vegetables, and 
thereby increase our therapeutical agents. 
Its members are dispersed throughout the 
civilized world, and the continual disco- 
veries which they communicate to the 
Society, deserve, and cannot fail to ob- 
tain, encouragement. Of our nunie- 
rous medical societies, this alone is de- 
voted to the improvement of materia me- 
dica. The causes which prevented the 
cordial co-operation of the medical pro- 
fession, with its beneficial exertions, have 
ceased to exist; and, of late, we have 
observed, at its meetings, some of our 
most eminent physicians, Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, Sir James M‘Grigor, Dr. Paris, 
Dr. Bree, Dr. Roupell, &c. Since our 
last report the anniversary address was 
delivered by its noble and scientific Pre- 
sident, Earl Stanhope, before an auditory 
composed of some of the first literary and 
scientific characters. His lordship took a 
view of the progress aud prosperity of the 
Society during the Jast year, announced 
tue accession of many sovereigns, ** who, 
by their gracious protection, as weilas by 
the influence of their example, have emi- 
nently promoted our designs and encou- 
raged our exertions.” He next, with 
great feeling, commemorated the merits 
and services of the members deceased 
since the last anniversary, enumerated 
their contributions to the Seciety, as well 
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as to science in general. Here we must 
observe that the noble President displayed 
a perfect acquaintance with the rapid pro- 
gress of science in this and other coun- 
tries. The deceased members were Dr, 
Dunlap and Fleming, who had sent com- 
munications relative to the Materia Me- 
dica of the East Indies ; Chevalier Marck, 
and M. Vauquelin of the French Institute, 
and the favourite son of science, Sir H. 
Davy. Having disposed of this part of 
his duty, his Lordship enumerated the 
donations received during the last year, 
among which were collections of indi- 
genous plants from their Majesties, the 
Kiogs of Wirtemberg and Naples; the 
magnificent work of Redonte, on the 
Liliacées, from the Duke of Northumber- 
land; acollection of rare Brazilian seeds 
from the Viscount Strangford ; collections 
of Guiana plants from Mr. Lambert, of 
rare Alpine plants from Mr. Fischer, of 
Berne, of Norwegian plants from Mr. 
Blythe, of seeds from Mr. Otto of Berlin, 
and Dr. Fischer of St. Peterburgh, and 
specimens of the Javanese materia me- 
dica, from the Royal Asiatic Society. His 
Lordship, with much modesty and de- 
ference to the distinguished members 
of the medical profession who surround- 
ed him, reviewed the numerous papers 
transmitted to the Society, and evinced an 
intimate acquaintance with the sciences 
of botany and materia medica. His cri- 
tical remarks on the papers of Cavaliere 
Tenore, Professor of Botany at Naples; 
of Dr. Bertholet, of Teneriffe, on the me- 
dicinal plants of the Canary Islands ; of 
M. Cottereau, of Paris, on the several 
species of esquisetum, &c. A&c.— were 
weute and scientific. His Lordship’s ad- 
dress was delivered with the most correct 
emphasis, and was heard with profound 
attention. Qn its conclusion, Sir Henry 
Halford spoke in the highest terms of its 
excellence, and proposed a motion, which 
was seconded by Sir James M‘Grigor, and 
received with unanimous applause, ** that 
the cordial thanks of the Society be offer- 
ed to the Right Honourable the Noble 
President, Earl Stanbope, for his very va- 
luable and very useful address to the So- 
ciety, and that his Lordship be requested 
to allow the same to be printed for distri- 
bution among the members of the Society. 
—The proceedings at the two subsequent 
meetings consisted of the reading of a 
paper from Mr. Twiniag, of Calcutta, on 
a species of Asclepias, common in Hin- 
dostan, where it is vernacularly styled 
Madar. This paper was of great length, 
read by Dr. Sigmond. The author had 
employed the powder of the inner bark iu 
chronic ulcers, caries, cutaneous diseases, 
aud nodes, with success, when the usual 
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remedies were of no avail. It is used by 
the natives in chronic rheumatism, ana- 
surca, and ascites arising from debility. 
Several causes of the former diseases were 
detailed, but, in our opinion, by no means 
afforded sufficient evidence to warrant the 
author’s eulogium of the medicine. An- 
other paper was read, from Dr. Geiger, a 
German physician, on the Calendula offi- 
cinalis, with a view to restore it to ma- 
teria medica. A paper was. read, trans- 
Jated by Dr. Sigmond, from the Journal 
de Pharmacie, of Paris, the production of 
M. Souberanne, confirmatory of Dr. Han- 
well’s opinions on the preparations of 
sarsaparilla; and at the last meeting of 
the Society, Dr. Whiting, Professor of 
Materia Medica, delivered an introduc- 
tory lecture on that branch of medicine. 
The last meeting was held on the 13th 
instant, at which Mr. Houlton was elected 
Professor of Botany. 

Eclectic Society, March 30.— Mr. Burt 
read a paper, accompanied by a diagram, 
in which he attempted to show the motion 
of the solar system through space, and the 
phenomena consequent thereon ; assum- 
ing as his postulata, that the motion is 
curvilinear, and that the diameter of the 
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sun’s orbit is sensible at the distance of 
the nearest fixed star. Dr. Walker read 
a paper on (vulgo) the lightening before 
death, and instanced a remarkable case of 
a woman, who for a long period had been 
perfectly unconscious of passing events, 
and even of the presence of her nearest re- 
latives, being suddenly aroused to recol- 
lection by the preparations for the funeral 
of her son: she died shortly: after. A 
paper was read from the Chevalier Aldini, 
on his method of resisting fire; also, on 
the application of Galvanism in cases of 
suspended animation. Mr. Usher read a> 
paraphrase of the 28th chapter of Job, 
from the original; the subject, Wisdom. 
A letter was read from the Duke of Graf. 
ton, announcing his Grace's acceptance of 
the office of President of the Society. 
M. A. Shee, Esq. President of the Royal 
Academy, Dr. Bowring, and Charles Row- 
land, Esq. were severally elected mem- 
bers. Among the visitors, were the Rev. 
Sir Robert Peat, Hon. Capt. Vernon, Capt. 
Perceval, Mr. Fitzroy, Dr. Irving, &e. 
On the table were several presents to the 
library, and some beautiful botanical spe- 
cimens, particularly of the date palm, &c. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—M. Jaume 
St. Hilaire presented a paper read by him 
in February last to the Society of Agricul- 
ture, on the soils more or less adapted to 
the spontaneous production of vegetables. 
After a careful analyzation of specimens, 
taken from the Bois de Meudon, the Plain 
des Sablons, the Bois de Boulogne, &c. 
he had come to the conclusion, that all the 
soils were composed of silex, magnesia, 
chalk, &c. in various proportions, in ad- 
dition to a vegeto-animal matter, more 
or less abundant as the soils are more or 
less adapted to the production of plants; 
2dly, That plants growing on soils, the 
constituent parts and relative proportions 
of which are most favourable to their own 
particular nature, do not exhaust the 
ground; and lastly, That a course of ob- 
servations on the various species of plants 
which grow spontaneously and perpetuate 
themselves on certain soils, with a chemi- 
cal analysis of those soils would be at- 
tended with great practical utility to the 
science of agriculture. 

Medals.—At the sitting of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris, on the Sth of 
March, a letter was read from M. Caillé, 
presenting a copy of his Travels in Cen- 
tral Africa, and expressing a hope that 
they would be viewed with favour by the 





Society. A gold medal, of 500fr. value, 
was subsequently voted to this gentleman ; 
and another to the widow of the enter- 
prising and unfortunate Major Laing, his 
precursor in that arduous field of disco- 
very. Honourable mention was also made 
of the exertions of Captain d’Urville. 

French Universal Statistic Society.—At 
the sitting on the 25th of March, 156 
new members were enrolled, and a great 
number of works, charts, &c. were pre- 
sented to the Society. A committee of 
twenty members was nominated to decide 
on the subjects of the prize essays, and 
the value of the prizes to be given by the 
Society, &c. The Dukes of Orleans and 
Chartres sent letters of excuse, regretting 
their being unable to attend. 

Election.—General Count Philip de Se- 
gur was elected to the place in the Aca- 
demy vacant by the death of the Duke de 
Levis, by thirty-one votes out of thirty- 
two; and M, Bussy to that of Professor 
to the School of Medicine. 

Walking Skeleton. — There is at this 
moment at Douai a man thirty years of 
age, known by the appellation of theWalk- 
ing Skeleton. He has the faculty, al- 
though sufficiently emtonpoint, of con- 
tracting his muscles and reducing his 
flesh, leaving his bones protruding, so as 
to give himself the appearance of a skele- 
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ton. With this he combines other sur- 
prising feats. He swallows with impunity 
all sorts of poisons, arsenic, sulphuric 
acid, corrosive sublimate, and devours 
live coals. He can also free himself from 
chains and manacles of every description. 
The most expert of the gendarmerie have 
in vain applied thumbscrews, handcuffs, 
irone of all sorts, to secure him; he rids 
himself of them in an instant. A triple 
chain, by way of experiment, was fastened 
round bis body and secured with screws ; 
by one or two movements, of which he 
alone possesses the secret, they fell at his 
feet. ‘The name of this juggler is Jean 
Pierre Decure, a native (as he says him- 
self) of Africa. 
The population, of ‘the French colonies, 
in 1426 and 1827 was as follows :— 
Free Free 
Abori- Biks & | 
Whites. gines. | Mulatts Slaves.! Total. 
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Martinique | 
Cuadaloape 14,985) 


9,937 —— 


| 10,786 81,142 101,865 


06,368 126,331 


Kourbon 17,350, — | 5,883 | 60,967 84,700 
Cayenne 1,102, 717. «1,431 | 18,231 21,481 
Senegal 260° 2.218 1,355 12,207, 16,130 
ludia 1,410 207,234 — | — 205,64 
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45,541'210,169 34,433 269,005) 559,151 


Exports to the five first colonies in 


1826, (excluding 


India) 


Imports from do, do. 


Exports and Imports with India 


Total 


. 2,449,000 
- 2,510,000 
4,050,000 
232,000 


——_ «= 


- 5,182,000 


The French Army.—The following state- 
ment is from the report of the Minister of 


War. 


Estimated effective strength of the 


French army for 1829, 232,367. 


Cendarmerie “ ° ° 14,300 
Royal Guard—Infantry, 15,384—cavalry 
6,14 ° . ’ 21,828 


Infantry of the li 


ne, including 7896 Swiss 128,082 


Cavalry 38,769 
Artillery + 17,677 
Engineers 4,885 
Military Equipage 725 
Stationary companies ° 6,000 





The nomber of General and other officers, 
sub.officers, corporals, and brigadiers, is 68,518 
Ditto of private soldiers and enfans de 


troupe 


- 163,849 


232,367 





The number of officers and non-com- 


missioned officers appears, therefore, to 
constitute one-fourth of the whole French 
army. Inthe British army, the commis- 
sioned officers only are given separately 
in the returns, ard they amount to about 
one-eighth of the whole at present. If 
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the non-commissioned were a8 numerous, 
the two classes would form one-fourth, as 
in the French army. The expenses are as 
follows in English money :— 


Active pay (solde d’activité) forthe ofi- £ 
cers and sub-officers of all grades - 2,400,000 
Ditto for the soldiers and enfans de troupe 1,915,000 








4,315,000 
Royal Guards (Maison Militaire du Roi) 120,000 
Subsistence and fuel F “ - 1,116,000 
Clothing, camps, and equipment 545,000 
Hospitals rte e* - + 820,000 
Barracks * P e - 196,000 
Remounting P ‘ ° 80,000 
Marching and conveyance 112,000 
6,80-4,000 
For recruiting, courts martial, the corps 
of engineers, the matériel of the artil- 
lery, the military schools, the Order 
of St. Louis, and the central adminis- 
tration - 940,000 
7,744,000 


Bees.—A new manual, for the proprie- 
tors of bees, has been published at Paris 
by aM. Martin. It treats successively of 
the natural history of bees, of their mala- 
dies, of their different forms of govern- 
ment, and of the construction of their 
hives. It collects the most striking obser- 
vations that bave been made upon these 
industrious republics by preceding writers, 
and finishes by a summary of the princi- 
ples of education which M. Martin lays 
down, and by a bibliography of bees! 
Annexed is an abridged treatise on the 
culture of sainfoin and buck wheat, which 
M. Manuel considers to be the two plants 
most favourable tothe production ofhoney. 

Caduceus.—A bronze caduceus, in per- 
fect preservation, has been discovered at 
Chambery. It is supposed to belong to a 
statue of Mercury, which there are hopes 
of finding. 

French Electors.-M. C. Dupin, who is 
well known by his numerous works, pub- 
lished lately an article on the state and 
distribution of the Electoral Franchise, 
which presents some curious results. He 
divides the French departments into three 
classes, as follows :—The First Class in- 
cludes fifty-one departments, which return 
Constitutional, or liberal members. It 
contains 45,000 electors, and pays in 
taxes. 

105,700,000 fr. of Contribution Fonciere. 
19,800,000 fr. Personal and Moveable Tax. 
15,000,000 fr. of duty on Patents. 

11,000,000 fr. of other direct taxes. 





151,500,000. 


The Second Class includes forty-three 
departments which return Absolutists or 
Ministerialists. These contain 31,900 
electors, and pay in taxes— 
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32,300,000 fr. 
5,000,000 fr. 
4,000,000 fr. 
5,900,000 fr. 


Coatribution Fonciere. 
Personal and Moveable Tax. 
on Patents. 

of other direct taxes. 





46,000,000. 


The Third Class includes eleven depart- 
ments, which return deputies partly of 
the one side and partly of the other, and 
are therefore designated as neutral by M. 
Dupio. These pay— 

16,000,000 fr. Contribution Fonciere. 

2,200,000 fr. Personal and Moveable Tax. 

1,009,000 fr. ocher direct taxes. 


_—_——= 


19,200,000, 


Thus the liberal party includes in its 
ranks the possessors of two-thirds of the 
heritable property, and three-fourths of 
the inhabitants of towos paying direct 
taxes. An elector must be thirty years of 
age, and hence it is computed, that 28,800 
electors belong to the class of persons 
born before the Revolution, and 48,100 to 
those born since. 

From tables published by the Minister 
of Marine, it appears that on an average 
of the eighty years ending 1823, the num- 
ber of men employed in the merchant ves- 
sels at Bourdeaux and Marseilles was one 
fur every nine tons (French measure). But 
it is now only one for every fifteen tons. 
Bourdeaux had, io 1824 and 1825, two 
hundred and fifty-two vessels (armemens), 
whose average burden was one hundred 
and ninety-nine tons French. Marseilles 
had four hundred and six vessels of the 
average burden of one hundred and forty- 
three tons. 

Vaccination.—M. Robert, a physician at 
the Marseilles Lazuretto, has made a 
number of experiments, from which he 
concludes that the vaccine eruption had 
no other origin than the accidental trans- 
mission of the variolous virus of man to 
the udder of a cow, and its consequent 
mitigation. He thinks that this discovery 
will diminish the number of the opponents 
of vaccination ; as it will show that the 
vaccine virus does not proceed from any 
impure and disgusting animal malady, 
but is simply a mild and local small-pox. 

Quentovic.—Much doubt has long pre- 
vailed among archeologists with respect 
to the exact position of the ancient port 
of Quentovicus, or Quentovic; which was 
sacked and destroyed by the Normans, in 
the year 822 or 824. The result of inqui- 
ries iato the subject, communicated to the 
French Academy by M. Boacher, of Ab- 
beville, seems to prove that it was si- 
tuated at the mouth of the Canche, a river 
of France, in the department of the Pas- 
de-Calais, which falls into the English 
Channel near Etaples. 

May.—-VOL, XXX. NO, CXIIT. 
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Corn in France.—It is stated in a recent 
French work on the comparative quantity 
of corn produced in France and in this 
country, that by dividing France into 
three portions, each a little larger than 
England and Wales, it will be found that 
one of these portions produces less by one 
half, the second an equal quantity, and 
the other a third more. 

SPAIN. 

Atmospheric Phenomenon.—Thé “ Bul- 
letin des Sciences Agricoles’’ quotes from 
the ** Gaceta de Boyona” a curious ac- 
count of the destruction of the vines at 
Villanueva del Campo, in Spain, in Sep- 
tember last, and of a strange atmospheric 
phenomenon which preceded it. On the 
20th of September, at half-past four 
o’clock in the afternoon, before which 
time the atmosphere was perfectly serene, 
the sun was suddenly obscured by a white 
cloud, and in a short time afterwards 
there were perceived round the sun two 
concentric circles, exhibiting all the co- 
lours of the rainbow. At the end of six 
minutes they disappeared; and in the 
evening a cold came on as severe as is 
usually felt in January. The vines were 
frozen, and the leaves and stems had the 
appearance of having been burnt. 

Artesian Vells.—M. Raphael Garrette, a 
merchant of Madrid, has proposed to the 
Spanish goverament to form a company 
to establish Artesian wells for the irriga- 
tion of the country, and the supply of 
water to the towns. According to his 
statement, few of the towns in Spain, in- 
cluding Madrid, have a supply of more 
than two-thirds of the quantity of water 
really necessary. 

ITALY. 

Cold at Venice.—A letter from Venice 
states that great misery prevailed there, 
in consequence of the intensity of the cold 
this last winter; many of the lower orders 
being unable to obtain provisions, owing 
to their scarcity, had died from starva- 
tion. 

RUSSIA. 

wlathematics.—The Journal of Odessa,” 
in a letter from Mr. Mayouroff, claims the 
discovery in mathematics, after the re- 
search of twenty-one years, of a very easy 
method of solving equations of all de- 
grees, and of proving the method in every 
case. He has solved equations of the ele- 
venth degree, and entertains no doubt that 
his method is applicable to all possible 
degrees. In equations of the fifth and 
sixth degree, which could not be solved 
by any method, he has not only obtained 
the roots of whole quantities, but even 
when these equations are composed of 
fractional roots, he has found the real va- 
luce in a few minutes. 
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AMERICA. 
The following is said to be (as far as it goes) a correct statistical view 


of America, at the close of the year 1626 :— 
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| Empire of the ee oe 5 a 2,313,000 | 5,000,000 | 30,000} 3 | 9 | 89 
\The United States of North America. | 1,570,000 11,600,000 | 5,779) 25 | 11 32 
(The United States of Mexico . . « « | 1,242,000 | 7,500,000 | 22,750} 1 | 2) 13 
The United States of Central America . | 139,000 | 1,650,000 | 3, —|—| 2 
|The Republic of Columbia . . . . + 823,000 2,800,000 | 32, 2); 3 12 
The Republic of Lower Pera . . . «| 373,000 | 1,700,000 | 7,600) 1 1 | 5 
‘The Republic of Higher Pera . . . ~ | 310,000 | 1,300,000 | — | —| —/| — 
IThe Republic of Chili. . . 2. - | 129,000 | 1,400,000 | 8,000} —| 1) 5 
The United States of the Rio de la Plata! 683,000 | 700,000 | 10,000) — 1 | 15 
The Republic of Hayti . . . «es 22,100 | 950,000 |45,000} —| 1 | 5 
\The Directorate of Paraguay ... .- 67,000 | 250,000% 5,000); — | — 2 
|English America .« . «6 6 + © | 1,930,000 ?| 2,290,000 | — |—|—\|-— 
Spanish America . . «© «© «+ © « « 35,400 | 1,240,000; — |— | — —_ 
French America - - 2 eo ace foe 30,0007} 240,000; — |—|— | os 
Danish America « «6 6 ee © 324,000?) 110,000; — |— —|— 
ee ee ee ee ee | 30,000? 114,000 —_ |j—  — | — 
Russian America . . 2. + s+ 6 oe 370,000?) 50,000); — | —| —|— 
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Extraordinary Fossil.—-lt is said that 
some fossil remains of a most extraordi- 
nary animal have been discovered in the 
state of New York. They consist of a 
jaw-bone, twenty feet long, and weighing 
twelve hundred pounds; several vertebra, 
six inches in diameter, along which there 
is an Oval passage for the spinal marrow, 
nine inches by six; and some ribs nine 
feet long! If the animal of which these 
are fragments were of the elephant spe- 
cies, it must have as much surpassed the 
ancient mammoth in size as the modern 
elephant surpasses a mouse, 

American Mountains.—It is said that 
Chimboraco, which has been hitherto 
considered the highest mountain in Ame- 
rica, ranks in that respect only the third 
among those which have been at present 
measured. In the Eastern Cordilleras, 
which separate the valley of Desaguadero 
from the immense plains of Chiquitos and 
Moxos, the trigonometrical or barome- 
trical observations of M. Pentland have 
ascertained that the Nevado de Sorata, 
and the Nevado de Illimani, are elevated, 
the former 7,696 metres, the latter 7,315 
metres, above the level of the sea. Ac- 
cording to Humboldt, the Chimboraco of 
the Andes of Quito is only 6,520 metres 
above the level of the sea.— Pentland’s un- 
published Travels. 

Insanity im the United States.—It ap- 
pears, from a pamphlet lately published 
in New York, that in the lunatic asylum 
in that city, of 1584 patients who were 
confined there in a certain number of 
years, 700, being a proportion of 44-19 in 


every hundred, were discharged cured. In 
the lunatic asylum of Pennsylvania, of 
3487, 1254 were cured, being 35°96 in 
every 100; and the average number of 
cures in all the lunatic asylums through- 
out the United States was 41°30 to every 
100 ; whilst in France it is 44°61, and io 
England only 37°40. In the state of New 
York, the population of which was in 
1825, 1,616,458, the number of lunatics 
was 819, and that of idiots 1421; being 
one lunatic or idiot to every 720 inhabit- 
ants. In Paris the proportion is one to 
350 ; in London one to 600, and in Scot- 
land one to 400. 
BOHEMIA. 

Vaccination.—A statement has been pub- 
lished in Bohemia of the ndfmber of men 
who have died of the small-pox within the 
last twenty years, which affords a new 
proof of the advantages of vaccination. 
From 1809 to 1828, the number of deaths 
from this disorder has greatly diminished, 
notwithstanding a large increase of popu- 
lation. In 1809,the number of births was 
134,651, and of deaths from the small- 
pox 13,291; in 1828, the number of births 
was 144,095, and that of the deaths was 
only 520. Atthe end of the last century, 
in 1799 and 1800, 17,000 children died of 
the small-pox. The number of births was 
then 125,750 upon the average; and that 
of the deaths was not less than 135 out of 
1000—it is now hardly four. These sa- 
tisfactory results afford reasonable ground 
for the hope that the small-pox will in a 
few years be completely harmless in its 
¢ fects. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


Lamp Glasses.—A very simple but effec- 
tive precaution is employed in Paris, to 
prevent the breaking of lamp-glasses by 
the sudden application of heat. Before 
they are used, a glazier cuts or scratches 
the base of the glass with a diamond, and 
afterwards sudden heat may be applied 
without danger. 

Economical Water Colour for Rooms.— 
Take a quaatity of potatoes and boil them 
--then bruise them, and pour on boiling 
water until a pretty thick mixture is ob- 
tained, which is to be passed through a 
sieve. With boiling water then make a 
thick mixture of whitening, and put it to 
the potato mixture. To give colour, if 
white is not wanted, add the different- 
coloured ochres, lamp-black, &c. accord- 
ing to circumstances. This paint dries 
quickly, is very durable, and has a good 
appearance to the eye.—French paper. 

Tile-draining in Ayrshire.—A Corre- 
spondeat in the Ayr Advertiser mentions 
that the Duke of Portland has lately made 
a great improvement in his estates, by 
tile-draining. His lordship being aware 
that there is no way of draining so effec- 
tual as by tiles, and that it was in vain to 
expect his estates to be drained, but toa 
very limited extent, otherwise than by 
providing these, and having them laid in 
drains in a perfect manner, at his own ex- 
pense, established, a few years ago, a tile 
manufactory at Kilmarnock, by which 
several hundreds of acres of his land have 
been drained annually since. The whole 
cost of the drainage, excepting carting the 
tiles and providing straw for covering 
them, is advanced by his Grace, and his 
tenants pay g corresponding rate per acre 
yearly, in return. Surface draining is ap- 
plicable, generally, to clay soils only. 
The rule is to lay the land in ridges of 
from eighteen to twenty-one feet broad, 
and to drain every furrow. The drains 
are twenty inches deep, and so wide as to 
admit the tiles freely. When the subsoil 
is hard the tiles are laid without supports, 
but if soft, soles of tile are used to pre- 
vent their sinking. Except in pasture 
lands, the turf of which suffices, straw is 
put upon the tiles after they are deposit- 
ed in the drains, to guard against injury 
from the loose earth which is thereafter 
returned. It is only necessary to look at 
drained and undrained land, of similar 
quality, to be convinced of the efficacy of 
the system. 

Moss Mattresses.—Mattresses made with 
fine moss are now getting into general use 
in Russia and Sweden. They are filled to 
a depth of twelve inches, are very elastic 
and wholesome, and the cost of renewing 

them is of course trifling. 


Bees.—The barbarous and cruel system 
of smothering bees may now be totally 
dispensed with bya plan recently adopted 
with complete success; it is called ** dri- 
ving,” and is easily accomplished : thus— 
At dusk, place a metal pot near where the 
old hive stands; have a new hive pre- 
pared, with cross-sticks, and cream, and 
sugar, smeared inside; invert the old 
hive into the pot, and quickly place the 
new one over it; tie a cloth round the 
meeting of both hives, so as to prevent 
any of the bees escaping; then keep 
striking the bottom of the metal pot with 
an iron instrument, and in less than tea 
minutes all the bees will be driven by the 
sound from the old to the new hive; then 
untie the cloth, and lift the new hive to 
the place where the old one stood, at the 
same time quickly covering the honey 
hive with a white cloth to prevent any 
of the bees returning to it. In the morn- 
ing, lift a corner of the cloth so as to 
make a sinall aperture to let out any of 
the hees that should remain, and by 
striking the pot as before, they will in- 
stantly depart, and join their companions 
in the new settlement, It may be neces- 
sary to feed the bees well for a few days 
with sugar, and they will proceed to work 
immediately after. 

Iron Hot-houses—heating ly hot water.— 
The heating of hot-houses and fruit-walls 
by means of hot water conveyed through 
tubes, instead of smoke flues, appears to 
be coming into fashion. The principal 
advantage is a more equable temperature, 
dispersed through the whole range of the 
influence of the heating process. At Wo- 
burn Abbey are iron hot-houses, heated 
by hot water. From observations on:a 
pine stove of this description, as to what 
it would lose in heat between eight o'clock 
in the evening and eight o’clock in the 
morning, in one of the coldest nights in 
January last (the 25th), it was ascertain- 
ed that at eight o’clock in the evening the 
thermometer in the open air stood at 13 
deg., that in the pine stove after the fire 
was made up for the night at 65 deg. and 
next morning at 55 deg. The tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere in a wooden house, 
as compared with that of an iron house, 
in neither of which there was any artifi- 
cial heat, was ascertained, when that of 
the iron bouse was 3 deg. higher than the 
other, owing, as it was conjectured, to 
the laps of the glass being puttied in the 
iron house. At any rate the loss of heat, 
by the conducting qualities of iron is 
but small. Not a single pane had been 
broken in these iron hoases, either by 
contraction or expansion. 
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May 1, 


USEFUL ARTS. 


A patent has been lately granted to 
Robert Porter, of Carlisle, for improve- 
ments in the manufacture of beels and 
tips for boots and shoes—This patent is 
for the peculiar formation of the rollers 
employed in the manufacture of boot heels 
and tips, in such way, that they shall be 
made thick in places where they require 
strengthening, and thin where there is the 
least wear, so as to combine strength with 
lightness. The rollers, instead of being 
perfectly circular, are made with projec- 
tions in those parts where it is calculated 
the tips require to be thin, and with in- 
dentations where they should be strong. 
Small stecl studs are also screwed into 
various parts of the rollers, to form per- 
forations for the reception of the nails by 
which they are fastened to the boots. 
The piece of metal intended for the heel 
or tip, when drawn through the rollers, is 
of course perfectly straight, but is formed 
by hand into the shape required. In the 
drawings attached to the specification are 
given several modifications of the rollers, 
to be altered according to the shape or 
fashion of the boot to which the tips are 
intended to be fixed. 


A patent has been lately granted to 
A. Gottlieb, for improvements and ad- 
ditions to locks and keys.—Mr. Gottlieb’s 
intention is the detecting of any attempt 
to pick or unlock with a false key, and 
his method for attaining this object is by 
means of a piece of paper fixed on four 
pointed projections, formed in a plate of 
metal, which is placed at the back of the 
lock, and immediately over the plate co- 
vering the works. By this meaas a false 
key introduced would perforate the paper 
and lead to immediate detection of any 
attempt to open it. The way in which 
the real key is made to unlock it without 
destroying the paper, is by forming a pro- 
jection about half-way up the shank of the 
key, which by moving a washer, causes a 
spring to act on the plate on which the 
paper is affixed and forces it up without 
fracture. For still farther security, the 
patentee directs a cheque-book to be em- 
ployed, from which designs may be cut, 
bearing a corresponding one in the mar- 
gin, in order to prevent the substitution 


or removal of the paper placed in the 
lock. 





PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


J. Braithwaite, and J. Ericsson, of the New- 
road, Middlesex, for an improved method of ma- 
nufactaring salt. February 27, 1830. 

EF. W. Rudder, and R. Martineau, of Birming- 
ham, for improvements in cocks for draining off 
liquids, February 27, 1830. 

C. Random, Baron de Berenger, of Kentish 
Town, Middlesex, for improvements in fire-arms 
and in other weapons of defence. Feb. 27, 1830. 

W. Grisenthwaite, of Nottingham, for an im- 
proved method of facilitating the draft or propal- 
sion, or both, of wheeled carriages. Feb. 27,1830. 

H. Hirst, of Leeds, @w improvements in manu- 
facturing woollen cloth. February 27, 1830. 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, for a combination 
of, or improvement in, springs applicable to car- 
riages and other purposes. Communicated by a 
foreigner. February 27, 1830. 

J. C. Dyer, of Manchester, for certain improve- 
on, and additions to, machines or machinery to be 
used and applied for conducting to, and winding 
upon spools, bobbins or barcels, rovings of cotton, 
flax, wool, or other fibrous substances of the like 
nature.—Parily communicated by a foreigner, 
February 27, 1830. 

W. Grisenthwaite, of Nottingham, for improve- 
ments in steamengines. February 27, 1830. 

RB. W. Sievier, of Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, for improvements in the construction of 
rudders in navigating vessels, Fe bruary 27, 1830. 

S. Thempeoon, of Great Yarmouth, for in prove 
Meh's in piano-fortes, 


February 27, 1830 


W. Howard, of Rotherhithe, for improvements 
in the construction of wheels for carriages. Fe- 
bruary 27, 1830. 

P. C. De La Garde, of Exeter, for improvements 
in apparatus for fidding and unfidding masts, and 
in masting and rigging of vessels. Feb. 27, 1830. 

T. Prosser, of Worcester, for improvements in 
the construction of window-sashes, and in the mode 
of hanging the same. March 6, 1830. 

T. R. Guppy, of Bristol, for a new apparatus for 
granulating sugar. March 6, 1830. 

R. Stevenson, of Colridge, Stafford, for improve- 
ments in machinery for making from clay, or 
other suitable materials quarries, bricks, tiles, and 
other articles, March 6, 1830. 

J. Ramsay and A, Ramsay, Greenwich, in North 
Britain, and M. Orr, of Greenoch, for an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of canvass and sail cloth 
for the making of sails. March 20, 1830, 

G. Scott, of Water-lane, London, for improve- 
ments on, or additions to, windlasses and relative 
machinery applicable to naval purposes. March 
20, 1830. 

J. A. Fulton, of Lawrence Poultney-lane, Lon- 
(lon, for an improvement in the preparation of 
pepper. March 20, 1830. 

W. E. Cochrane, of Recent-street, Middlesex, 
for an improvement or improvements on his patent 
cooking apparatns, March 20, 1830. 


B. Rotch, of Furnival’s Inn, Middlesex, for im 
proved quards or protections for horses’ legs and 
Maich 20, 1830. 


feet under certain circumstances. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FINE ARTS. 


Conversations on the Art of Miniature Painting. 
By Emma E. Kendrick. 1 vol. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Picturesque Views on the River Clyde, engraved 
by J. Swan, from drawings by J. Fleming, &c. 
In 14 Parts at 5s. 6d. each. 

Three Courses and a Dessert, with fifty en- 
gravings by George Cruickshank. Crown 8vo. 

Sketches of an Artist, from Nature, Old Masters, 
and Recollections. Executed in Lithography. 
By A. Aglio, jun. No. I. containing 25 Sketches, 
printed on India paper. Imperial 4to. 9s, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Burckhardt’s Memoirs of the Bedouin Arabs, 
with anecdotes and particulars of the History of 
the Wahabys. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Private Memoirs of Napoleon. By M. de Bour- 
rienne, Minister of State, and Private Secretary to 
the Emperor. Vols. III. and [V, 28s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Sketches of the Medical Topography of the Me- 
diterranean, &c. By John Hennan, M.D. 

A set of Medical and Chemical Tables, respec- 
tively presenting at one view a complete synepsis 
of Chemistry, &c. By John Hogg. Folio. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The English Army in France, or Personal Nar- 
rative of an Officer. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. V. Beloe’s 
Herodotus, 4s. 6d. 

Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. LII. 
of Music. By W. C. Stafford. 5s. 

A Phrenological Bijou, or Vade Mecum of 
Mental Science, &c.. 5s. 6d. 

Problems in Different Branches of Philosophy, 
adapted to the course of reading pursued in the 
Luiversity of Cambridge, &c. By the Rev. M. 
Bland, D.D. F.R.S. 

The Fossil Remains of the Animal Kingdom. 
By Edward Pidgeon. 1/. 16s, 4to. 37. 12s. 

The Orphans of Lissau, and other miscellaneous 
pieces on subjects intimately connected with 
Jewish domestic and religious customs, &c. 
2 vols, I2mo. 12s. 

The Elements of Arithmetic. By Augustus De 
Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
silty of London, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Disquisition on the Geography of Herodotus, 
with a map; and Researches on the History of 


A History 


the Scythians, Gete, avd Sarmatians. 1 vol. Sve. 
By B. G. Niebuhr. Translated from the German. 
NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Walter Colyton, a Tale of the Reign of James I. 
By the author of “ Brambletye House.” 3 vols, 
1d. 11s. 6d. 

The King’s Own, a Tale of the Sea. 
author of “The Naval Officer.” 
3ls. 6d. 

Women as they Are; or, The Manners ef the 
Day. A new edition, 3 vols, post 8vo. Sls, 6d. 

Tales of the Colonies. By John Howison, Esq. 
author of ‘Sketches of Canada,” In 2 vols, post 
Svo. 21s. 

The Nun of St. Agatha, an historical Romance 
of the sixteenth century. In 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

Tales of our Counties, or Provincial Portraits. 
3 vols post 8vo. 

The Game of Life. 2 vols post 8vo. 

Derwentwater, a Tale of 1715, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ld. Is. 


By the 
3 vols, post Svo. 


POETRY. 

The Island Bride. By the Rev. Hobart Caun- 
ter, B. D. 

Imilda de’Lambertozzi, and other Poems. 
S. M. Bigsby. 6s. 

Parochial Psalmody. 
3s. 6d. 

Eanthe, a Tale of the Druids; and other Poems. 
18mo. 5s. 


By 
By J. P. Clark. 8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 

Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence, Vol. 
Ill. 8vo. 15s. 

The Christian’s Affection to the House of his 
God. By Thomas Swan. 8vo, 

The Worship of the Serpent traced throughout 
the World, and its Traditions referred to the 
Events in Paradise; proving the Temptation and 
Fall of Man by the Instrumentality of a Serpent 
Tempter. By Rev. J. Bathurst Deane. 8vo. 12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

A Topographical and Genealogical History of 
the Hundred of Carhampton, County of Somerset, 
By James Savage. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

A Picture of India; exhibiting in a brief, yet 
clear and graphic manner, the Geography, &c. of 
India. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Notes on Haiti, made during a residence there, 
by Charles Mackenzie, Esq. late his Majesty's 
Consul in Haiti. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 





LITERARY 


In compliance with the manifest and increasing 
tasie of the public for literary works of utility and 
entertainment, at a price exbibiting the most scru- 
pulous regard to economy, and inviting the most 
extensive circulation, the aunouncement is made 
of no less than three new undertakings, on the 
approved plan of monthly publications —viz. The 
Library of General Knowledge — The Library of 
Modern Travels, Voyages, and Discoveries, com- 
prising original Journals of recent Travellers in 
Various parts of the World, &c.— and The Stan- 
dard Novelists; the latter work to be uniform with 
the Waverley Novels, and to comprise not merely 
the productions of the time of Fielding, Smollett, 
ind Richardson, but likewise the most celebrated 


REPORT. 


Novels of later periods, so as to form a continued 
series of all that is most excellent in our works 
illustrative of life and manners. 

There is likewise preparing for publication, in 
Monthly Volumes, embellished with engravings, 
The Juvenile Family Library, with the design of 
supplying a complete collection of works fer the 
instruction and entertainment of the youth of 
either sex. 

‘* Paul Clifford,” the new Work by the Author 
of “ Pelham,” will appear in the course of a few 
days. The satirical exposure of the various modes 
and artifices of hypocrisy, as practised in society, 
is stated to form the chief design of this produc. 
tion — and a theme so abundant may well be ex- 
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pected to have furnished no ordinary resources to 
such a pen. 

The new production, from the combined talents of 
the Authors of “ The O’Hara Tales,” will make 
its appearance very speedily. Its title is The 
Denounced, and it is reported to abound in that 
strony interest which has given fall employment 
to the feelings of all readers of the previous works 
from the same source. 

A Novel, to be called Wedded Life in the Upper 
Ranks, is on the eve of appearance. It is said to 
proceed from the pen of a lady of considerable 
celebrity in the circles of literature and fashion. 

The Fifth Monthly Volume of Valpy’s Classical 
Library has for its contents the first portion of 
Beloe’s fine translation of Herodotus, the ancient 
historian and traveller. 

A Work of Travels, said to be marked by great 
variety, and to possess particular interest in its 
details regarding the lately belligerent Powers of 
Russia and Turkey, is announced for immediate 
publication, under the name of Travels through 
the Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt, by the late James 
Webster, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

The Journal of the Heart, is tbe title to be given 
to a Work from the portfolio of the Authoress of 
** Flirtation,”’ which is reported to be of a very 
novel character. 

The Life of the late Henry Faseli is about to be 
presented to the public, by his friend and execu- 
tor, John Knowles, Esq. Respecting an indivi- 
dual so remarkably original, both in his personal 
habits and his profession, as was this gifted pain- 
ter, curiosity is naturally solicitous of information ; 
and the hands into which the task has in this in- 
stance fallen, are likely to give it satisfactory exe- 
cution. 

Mr. Madden, whose recently-published Travels 
in Turkey have excited such general interest, is 
about to present the public with an Eastern Tale, 
somewhat, we understand, resembling Anastatius., 
It is to be entitled “ The Mussulman.” From the 
unusnal facilities possessed by this gentleman, in 
his medical capacity, of gaining an insight into 
the character and habits of a people so full of pre- 
judice, and so jealous of the scrutiny of strangers, 
We may anticipate a work of great interest and 
originality. 

The Memoirs and Recollections of Pryce Gordon, 
Esq. will speedily come before the public. They 
are stated to embrace anecdotes and reminiscences 
of distinguished individuals for the last fifty years, 
and to resemble in piquant vivacity, variety, and 
humour, ‘The Personal Sketches of Sir Jonah 
Barrington,” that have obtained so much popu- 
larity. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Illustrations of the Exodus; consisting of Six 
Views trom Drawings taken on the Spot, during a 
Journey through Arabia Petrwa, in the Year 1828, by 
W. H. Newnham, Esq. and engraved on stone by 
J. D. Harding. The scenes pourtrayed are those 
in which the principal events recorded in Exodus 
gecurred, The Scriptural passages thus illustrated 
are to be civen on a page of letter-press, facing 
each plate, together with remarks, notes, &c. ex- 
planatory of the present state of the country and 
its inhabitants. The work is dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Archbishop of Canterbary. 

On the Ist of June will be published, Dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of Clarence, 


Literary Report. 


May 1, 


The Anthology; an Annual Reward-Book for 
Midsummer and Christmas 1830; consisting of 
Selections adapted to the Amusement and Instruc- 
tion of Youth :—I. Voyages and Travels (including 
Natural History). Ll. Tales, Apologues, and Fa- 
bles. ILI. Moral and Eloquent Extracts. LV. 
Poetry. By the Rev, 1. D, Perry, M.A. 

The Commentaries of Gamboa on the Mining 
Ordinances of Spain. Translated from the Ori. 
ginal Spanish. This work is reported to be the 
great authority on the Mining Laws of Spain and 
the new Republics of America. Its author, Don 
Francisco Xavier de Gamboa, was an eminent 
lawyer, who held several high offices under the 
crown of Spain, in the reigu of Charles ILL. It 
is highly interesting, not only as displaying a pro- 
found knowledge of the civil law, but a3 contain- 
ing much historical and scientific information, on 
the various subjects connected with mining and 
the reduction of the metallic ores, 

A Statement of the Nature and Objects of the 
Course of Stady,in the Class of Logic and the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, in the University 
of London, by the Rev. John Hoppus, M.A. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and 
Commerce, of the principal Nations of Antiquity, 
translated from the German of A. H. L. Heeren, 
Knight of the Guelphic Order, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Gottingen, and Member 
of numerous Learned Societies. 

A History of the Church, from the Creation to 
the Commencement of the 19th Century; in the 
form of Question and Answer. By the late 
Alexander Smith Paterson, of Aberdeen. Edited 
by the Rev. James Brewster, Minister of Craig- 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Second Volume of the British Naturalist; or 
Sketches of the more interesting Productions of 
Britain and the surrounding Sea, in the Scenes 
which they inhabit. 

Panoramic View of the most Remarkable Ob- 
jects in Switzerland, taken from Mount Righi, by 
Henry Keller; to which is attached a circular 
View of Switzerland, from the same Station, by 
General Pfytier, accompanied with Descriptive 
Letter-press. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, trans- 
lated from the German of Tenneman, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Oxford English Prize Essays, now first collect- 
ed ; beautitully printed on fine paper, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. This publication will contain a col- 
lection of the English Essays which have obtained 
prizes in the University of Oxford. The follow- 
ing are some of the subjects and authors :—Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel— 
Earl Eldon. Sculptare—J. Grattan. Affinity 
between Poetry and Painting—Lord Sidmouth. 
Stady of Antiquities—T. Burgess, Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury. On Original Composition—A. Robert- 
son, Savilian Professor of Astronomy. Agricul- 
ture—E. Copleston, Bishop of Llandaff. Com- 
meree—R. Mant, Bishop of Down and Connor. 
The Sense of Honour—Reginald Heber, late Bi- 
shop of Calcutta. What are the Arts in the Cul- 
tivation of which the Moderns have been less suc- 
cesful than the Ancients?—R. Whateley, Princi- 
pal of Alban Hall. A Comparative Estimate ot 
Sculpture and Painting—H. H. Milman, Profes- 
sor of Poetry. The Study of Modern History— 
D. K. Sandford, Greek Protessor in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, &c. Ke. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


BP. LUXMOORE. 

Lately, at the Palace, St. Asaph, after 
a few days illness, aged seventy-three, the 
Right Rev. John Luxmoore, D.D. Lord 
Bishop and Archdeacon of St. Asaph. Dr. 
Luxmoore was a member of a numerous 
family resident at Oakhampton, in Devon- 
shire, and received the rudiments of his 
education at the Grammar-school of Ot- 
tery St. Mary, in that county. He was 


. thence removed to Eton, where he was 


elected scholar in 1775, and in due course 
became a Fellow of King’s Coliege, Cam- 
bridge. He proceeded B.A. 1780, M.A. 
1783; and, having been tutor to the Earl 
of Dalkeith (the late Duke of Buccleugh), 
was thus introduced into a rich career of 
preferment. We believe his first step was 
the rectory of St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
which is in the gift of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, in 1782; the next a Prebend of Can- 
terbury, in 1793; then the Deanery of 
Gloucester, in 1799, by virtue of which he 
took, in the following year, the Rectory 
of Taynton, which is in the gift of the 
Dean and Chapter. In 1806, by the di- 
rect patronage (as before by the influence) 
of the Duke of Buccleugh, he obtained 
another promotion, by exchanging St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, for the Rectory of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn. In 1807, he was 
preferred to the Bishopric of Bristol, va- 
cant on the translation of Dr. Pelham to 
Exeter, from which Dr. Fisher had been 
translated to Salisbury, on the death of 
Bishop Douglas ; in 1808, he was trans- 
lated to Hereford, on the removal of Dr. 
Cornewall to Worcester, on the decease of 
Bishop Hurd, and thereupon resigned the 
Deanery of Gloucester; and finally, in 
1815, to St. Asaph, on the death of Dr. 
Cleaver, and then resigned St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. Dr. Luxmoore’s publications 
were few, and merely the ordinary results 
of the routine of his professional duty. 
They were “* Concio apud Synodum Can- 
tuariensem ede Paulina habita, 1806,” 
4to.: **A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Hereford, at his Pri- 
mary Visitation in 1808,” 8vo. ; ‘* A Ser- 
mon preached before the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” 1811, 4to. Dr. Luxmoore was a 
man of mild manners, and gentle and 
amiable disposition. He married Miss 
Barnard, niece of Dr. Edward Barnard, 
Provost of Eton; and had a large family, 
His eldest son, the Very Rev. Charles 
Scott Luxmoore, is Dean of St. Asaph and 
Chancellor of the Diocese, Prebendary of 
Hereford, Rector of Bromyard and West 





Cradley, and Vicar of Guilsfield ; and an. 
other, the Rev. Jehn Henry Montagu 
Luxmoore, is Prebendary of St. Asaph, 
Vicar of Berriew, and Joint Registrar of 
Hereford. 

REV. GEORGE POWELL, M.A. 

Feb. 20. At his rooms in Baliol College, 
Oxford, aged 65, the Rev. George Powell, 
M.A. Fellow of that Society, and Perpe- 
tual Curate of Clifton, in the county of 
Oxford. Mr. Powell was born at Clifford, 
in Herefordshire, June 10, 1764. Hav- 
ing received his early education partly at 
the Grammar School in the city of Here- 
ford, and partly at St. Omer, he was ad- 
mitted a Commoner of Brazen-nose Col- 
lege, May 23,1781. During his residence 
there, he was remarkable for the vivacity 
of his disposition, for versatility of talent, 
and an ardent pursuit of knowledge. 
Being esteemed a young man of great pro- 
mise, he recommended himself by his cha- 
racter and acquirements to the Master and 
Fellows of Baliol ; and was by them elect- 
ed Fellow of their Society, Nov. 29, 1786. 
From that period, he fixed his residence in 
Oxford, which he very rarely could be in- 
duced to leave, either for business or for 
pleasure. He filled, for a short time, the 
office of Tutor and Dean ; was presented to 
the small donative of Clifton, in 1797, and 
afterwards successively held the Vicarage 
of Abbotsley and the sinecure Rectory of 
Duloe, both in the patronage of his Col- 
lege. Soon after his election at Baliol, 
the Mathematical and Physical Sciences 
became the chief objects of his attention, 
To these, and particularly astronomy, he 
applied with indefatigable industry; yet 
relaxing his mind from severer pursuits 
by the study of modern languages and 
belles-lettres. Although eminently quali- 
fied by his varied information and playful 
fancy to please, as well as to instruct, he 
for many years secluded himself from ge- 
neral society, and appeared wholly indiffe- 
rent to the habits of academical life. In 
his walks, however, he occasionally seemed 
to enjoy opportunities of conversation, in 
which he always displayed an acute and 
vigorous mind, Till his health began to 
fail, he discharged with judicious zeal the 
pastoral duties of Clifton. At that place, 
he was equally attentive to the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of his parishioners, 
evincing by frequent acts of charity a heart 
feelingly alive to the wants of the poor, 
The same anxiety to alleviate the distresses 
and promote the comforts of persons in 
humble stations, appears also in his testa- 
mentary bequests. It is to be deeply la- 
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mented that he should have withheld from 
the world the fruits of those studies to 
which he devoted a large portion of his 
earlier life. Had he allowed them to meet 
the public eye, they would probably have 
formed a valuable addition to our scienti- 
fic works, and widely extended a repu- 
tation for talents and attainments which, 
in consequence of his long seclusion, was 
of late years confined and known only to 
few. The greater part of his library he 
bequeathed to Baliol College. 


HON. DOUGLAS KINNAIRD, 


April 11, In Pall-Mall, the Hon. Dou- 
glas Kinnaird. He was born about the 
year 1786, and received the early part 
of his education at Eton. He then 
passed some time at Gittingen, where 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
French and German languages, particu- 
larly of the latter, which he spoke with a 
fluency and skill seldom attained by a fo- 
reigner. From Gottingen he removed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and became 
an intimate associate of those young men 
with whom Mr. Moore’s Lite of Lord 
Byron has rendered us already familiar, 
With one of them (Mr. Hobhouse) he 
travelled, in 1813, through Sweden, and 
across the north of Germany to Vienna, 
and had the good fortune to be present at 
the decisive battle of Culm. He was ac- 
tively engaged in the banking-house of 
Ransom and Morland ; and when the old 
partnership was dissolved, he assumed the 
chief management of the firm now known 
by the former of those names. For the 
last year of his life his health was observ- 
ed to be on the decline, but the illness 
which terminated fatally did not make its 
appearance until two months ago, nor was 
he considered in any imminent danger 
until a few days previous to his death. 
When aware of his condition, the irritation 
and restlessness of disease were succeed- 
ed by a composure and resignation truly 
admirable ; and having performed becom- 
ingly all the last awful duties of existence, 


llon. Douglas Kinnaird.—M, Chenevi. 


May 1, 


he died peaceably and without pain. Mr, 
Kinnaird was a man of considerable abili- 
ties and of great activity of mind, Though 
not learned, he was fond of literature; 
and there are few subjects of general dis- 
cussion on which he was not competently 
informed. His station and his fortune 
enabled him to indulge a well-cultivated 
taste for all the liberal arts; and of his 
distinguished contemporaries. there was 
scarcely one who was not frequently to be 
found at his hospitable board. With Mr. 
Sheridan he was most intimately ac- 
quainted, His name was one of the last 
which Byron was heard to pronounce. 
No man was more constant in his attach. 
ments, and those who were most worthy 
of his regard esteemed and loved him to 
the last; for a temper too hasty, and not 
always under due control, was more than 
counterbalanced by many estimable quali- 
ties, —by the warmth of his heart,—by the 
generosity of his disposition,—by the zeal, 
the perseverance, the activity of his friend- 
ship. 
M. CHENEVIX. 

It is with much regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Richard Chenevix, 
Esq. which took piace at Paris on the Sth 
April after an illness of a few days. M. 
Chenevix wasa fellow of the Royal Society, 
and a member of most of the scientific and 
literary institutions of Europe, to the pro- 
motion of which his time and fortune were 
devoted. In chemistry, his name ranks as 
one of the highest among those who have 
cultivated the analytical branches of that 
science ; and a volume of plays, written in 
the style of the writers of the age of Eli- 
zabeth, full of poetical beauties, together 
with many contributions of great interest, 
on various topics, to the most eminent pe- 
riodicals of the day, attest the versatility 
and extent of his talentsand acquirements. 
In private life, M. Chenevix was univer- 
sally beloved and esteemed, and his death 
will be long and deeply deplored by his 
numerous friends and admirers.—Lilerary 
Gazelle. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


A Common Hall was held last month 
at Guildhall, on the requisition of Mr. 
Hunt and several liverymen, for the pur. 
pose of “taking into consideration the 
present overwhelming distress which per- 
vades all ranks and classes of our fellow- 
countrymen, excepting those who are an- 
nuitants, those who receive fixed incomes, 
and those who live upon the taxes; and to 
devise the most effectual means of check. 


ing the alarming progress of the wide- 
spreading and devastating evil.’’ Solittle 
interest was excited in the City by this 
meeting, that, on the Lord Mayor taking 
the chair, there were not three hundred 
persons inthe Hall. Mr. Hunt had every 
thing his own way, and all his resolutions 
were agreed to without the slightest op- 
position. They embraced the different 


topics named in the requisition, and im- 
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puted all the distresses of the country to 
an inefficient Representation. A petition 
to the House of Commons, in conformity 
with the resolutions, was agreed to—Mr. 
Alderman Wood to present the same ; and 
after thanks had been voted to the Lord 
Mayor the meeting dissolved. 

Thames Tunnel.—The annual meeting 
of the proprietors of this important under- 
taking was lately held. It appears from 
the report which was read, that little or 
no progress has been made towards a com- 
pletion of the work ; but that they do not 
despair of its accomplishment whenever 
‘the prosperity of the country may be such 
as to encourage loans or subscriptions of 
money for the purpose, Upwards of twen- 
ty-six thousand visitors have, during the 
last year, been admitted, paying the usual 
price, which has assisted very much to- 
wards meeting the expenditure. 

The Beer Trade.—A very full meeting 
of the persons engaged in the beer trade 
was held, last month, for the purpose of 
considering the best means to be adopted 
to protect their interests, likely to be ma- 
terially infringed by the measures in pro- 
gress by Government for throwing open 
the beer trade, and to petition Parliament 
on the subject. Mr. Bleaden was in the 
chair.—The Chairman said, after going 
into a detail of the nature of the intended 
alterations, that the trade had all em- 
barked their property on the faith of the 
protection under Mr. Estcourt’s Act, and 
he would ask, could Government be so 
unjust as to open the trade? Such a 
course would be a violation of the prin- 
ciple under which they had embarked 
their property. If ever there was an oc- 
casion for unanimity it was the present, 
as the measure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would affect licensed victual- 
lers throughout the country. They had 
only met to seek protection for their trade, 
A set of resolutions, and a petition found. 
ed upon them, had been prepared, ex- 
pressing the feelings of the trade. The 
resolutions stated that the licensed vic- 
tuallers had suffered materially by allow- 
ing the more general retail of beer by 
others than licensed victuallers— that a 
farther opening of the trade would be at- 
tended with serious injury — that the 
means of increasing the sale of beer would 
be increased by reducing the duty on beer 
—that a petition founded on the resolu- 
tions be presented to Parliament, &c.— 
Mr. Alderman Brown read the petition, 
which was an echo of the resolutions.— 
Mr. Larley seconded the resolutions. He 
was prepared to state that the plan of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would prove 
a fallacy. —Mr. Stevens trusted every man 
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present would sign the petition before he 
left, as it must be presented that evening. 
If the plan of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was carried, many who were in 
that room, and who were men of property, 
would be reduced to a state of poverty and 
distress. The Common Councilman con- 
cluded a speech of some length, by stating 
that any attempt to open the beer trade 
would be of ruinous consequence ! 

City Reform. — Mr. C. Pearson’s mo- 
tion, to reduce the salary of the Lord 
Mayor, Recorder, and other officers of the 
Corporation, was lately referred to a Com. 
mittee to report thereon, His proposak’ 
was to deduct 1500/. per annum from the 
allowance to the Lord Mayor ; 10001. per 
annum from the salary of the Recorder ; 
2001. from salaries of Common Sergeant, 
Town Clerk, and Judges of the Sheriff’s 
Court; 10001. off the allowances to Com. 
mittees ; and 180/. from the six Marshal- 
men. 

Tithes in London—Claim of 2s. 9d. in 
the Pound under the 27th Henry VIIL— 
It will be recollected that this extensive 
question has been repeatedly litigated in 
various Courts, chietly on the presumed 
non-enrolment of the Decree under the 
37th Henry VILL. which had been consi- 
dered obsolete, and had not been attempt- 
ed to be enforced in the various parishes 
until within a few years past. It may 
also be recollected, that the parishes of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, St. Giles’s, Crip- 
plegate, St. Botolph’s Without, Alders- 
gate, the London Liberty of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, and of St. Dunstan’s in the 
West, have obtained Acts of Parliament, 
setting the question at rest as to them- 
selves. But in the parish of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, a great part of which is pro- 
tected as to customary payments, Mr. 
MDoughall, the lay impropriator, has 
claimed the full 2s. 9d. in, the pound of 
that part of the parish which has been 
newly built. The Master of the Rells 
having, however, directed an issue to a 
jury to try the fact of the enrolment of the 
decree, Mr. M‘Doughall has refused to 
permit the question to go before a Jury, 
and has lodged an Appeal to the House 
of Lords against the order of the Master 
of the Rolls. This appeal is expected to 
come for hearing before the House in a few 
days. The determination will of course 
affect all those parishes which are not pro- 
tected by Acts of Parliament, or other- 
wise, and is awaited with great interest 
and anxiety. 

A meeting of the parishioners of Lam- 
beth took place lately in the Vestry- 
room, to receive the report of a Commit- 
tee appointed by the vestry last January, 
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to investigate how far any saving might 
be made to the parishioners by an altera- 
tion in the management of the poor, the 
Rev. D’Oyley in the chair. It appeared 
from the general statement that the ave- 
rage cost for the in-door poor for the years 
ending Easter 1827, 1828, and 1829, 
being 156 weeks and four days—the num- 
ber for the whole period equal to 110,263 
persons for one week—was at the rate of 
4s. 10d. per week each; at Norwood 
House the numbers were equal to 56,730 
persons for one week at 4s. Ild. each. 
The report stated, that if contracted for 
during the above period, a saving would 
have been effected of Is. per head on 
166,993 persons, amounting to 83491. 13s. 
making an average per annum of 27831. 
4s. 4d. After a considerable discussion, 
it was agreed, on a majority of 88 to 65, 
that the contract system should be adopt- 
edin the poor-house at Lambeth, to be 
superintended by a Committee, and that 
the poor-house at Norwood should remain 
as it is. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. W. H. Gieene, M.A. to the Rectory 
oF Steppingley, Bediordshire. 

The Rev. H. Rose, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Brington, Northamptonshire, vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Hon. and Rey. G. Spencer. 

The Rev. H. Jenkins, to the Rectory of Stan. 
way, Essex, vacant by the death of the Rev. — 
Birch. 

The Rev. E. Walford, A.M. to the Rectory of 
Dallinghoe, Suffolk, vacant by the death of Dr. 
1. Clarke. 

The Rev. J. E. Commins, A.B. to the Living of 
North Shoobury, Essex. 

The Rev. M. R. Southwell, B.A. of Exeter Col 
lege, and of Meavy Parsonage, to the Vicarage of 
the Advowsen of St. Stephen's, Herts, void by the 
death of the Rev. F. H. Barker. 

The Rev. P. Felix, to the Vicarage of Easton 
Neston, with Huleut, Nortolk. 

The Rev, C. Reynolds, A.B. to the Rectory of 
Branden Parva, Norfolk. 

The Kev. C. Mason, to the Vicarage of Bram- 
field, Suttolk, 

The Rev. T. Brereton, B.C. L. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Steeple Mor- 
den, Cambridgeshire, void by the death of the 
Rev. C. Reynell. 

The Rev. H. B. Domvile, M.A. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Pencombe, Hereford- 
shure, 

The Rev. BE. H. B. Estcourt, M. A. Fellow of 
Merton Collece, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Great 
Wolford, Warwickshire. 

The Rev. J. C. Hall, B.C. L. to the Rectory of 
Offham, Kent. 

The Hon. and Rev. A, A. Turnour, to the Vica- 
rage of Little Melton, Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. F. Jones, A. M. Perpetual Curate of 
Saul, Gloucestershire, and Curate of Sevenoaks, 
Kent, to the Rectory of Gwernesney, Monmouth. 
shire, 


May 1, 


The Rev. C. W. Eyre, M.A. son of the late Ve. 
nerable Archdeacon Eyre, to the Rectory of Bab- 
worth, Notts, vacant by the death of his father. 





Married.) — At Florence, Marquis Bocella, to 
Jane Dorothy, daughter of the late Rev. H. Ha. 
mond, of Great Massinghaim, Norfolk. 

Horace Twiss, Esq. M. P. to Mrs. Greenwood, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, George, son 
of Sir Robert Wigram, of Walthamstow House, 
Essex, to Fanny, daughter of Mr. and Lady Theo- 
dosia Bligh. 

At Thame, C. Chard, Esq. to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Harry Lupton, Esq. 

At the Earl of Tankerville’s, Grosvenor-square, 
the Lady Emma Bennet, to Viscount Fitz-Harris, 
eldest son of the Earl of Malmesbury. 

G. Munton, Esq. youngest son of Vice Admiral 
Sir J. S. Yorke, M.P. to Marian Emily, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir. H. C. Montgomery, Bart. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. S. 
Wynn, Vicar of Burgh, Lincolushire, to Sophia 
Sarah, second daughter of the late S. H. Bean- 
mont, Esq. of Summerland-place, Devon. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. H. 
T. L. Corry, M.P. for Tyrone, son of the Earl of 
Belmore, to Lady Harriet Anne Ashley Cooper, 
daughter of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

The Hon, and Rev. Robert Plunket, Rector of 
Barmingham, Yorkshire, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir R, L. Blosse. 

At Wicken, Northamptonshire, Mr. J. F. Cash- 
more to Miss J. Giles. 

Died.|\—At Husborne Crawley, Bedfordshire, 
Catharine, daughter of Mr. Smith. 

David Latonche, Esq. eldest son of the late 
Colone! Latouche, many years M.P. for Carlow. 

In Montague-place, Russell-square, W. Henry 
Crowder, Esq. 

At the North Muir of Forfar, Seotland, Peter 
Smith, in the 103d year of his age. 

At Clapham Rise, Mr. G. Wood. 

At Lichfield, Mrs. Parker, relict of the Rev. G. 
Parker, Rector of Oddingley, Worcestershire, 
whose murder, in 1806, lately excited so much at- 
tention. 

At Buckingham, the Rev. W. Eyre, M.A. 
Vicar of Padbury, and Perpetual Curate of Hil- 
lesdon, Bucks, 

At High Wycombe, Mr. S. Lacey. 

At Wycombe Marsh, Mrs. S. Bates, relict of 
John Bates, Esq. 

After a short illness, at Stoke Hammond, Bucks, 
Mr. W. Miles. 

At Quenden, near Saffron Walden, Mr. J. Vin- 
cent. 

At Brentwood Hall, Essex, J. Kavanagh, M.D. 

At Camberwell, E. Venn, Esq. 

Mr. T. Man, of Sibton. 

Admiral Sir Edmun Nagle, K.C.B. Equerry 
to his Majesty. 

At Litthe Dunham Rectory,the Rev. H. Jowett. 

At Hastings, H. Bonham, Esq. of Rochetts, 
Essex, and Portland-place, London, late M.P. for 
Rye. 

At Stone Castle, Kent, R. Talbot, Esq. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. H. Clarke. 

Mrs. R. Emson, aged 85 years, the relict of 
the late Mr. E, Emson. 

At the Vicarage house, Goodrich, Herefordshire, 
the Rev. H. Williams, Clerk, A.M. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


— > 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Mr. Jobn Hall, a member of the Society of 
Friends, residing at Uxbridge, on the borders of 
Bucks, has been led to exert himself in a most 
praiseworthy manner in the cause of instruction, 
From his acquaintance with many scenes of 
wretchedness, and many circumstances of crime 
which appear undoubtedly to spring trom ‘* iguo- 
rance,”’ positive ignorance of moral duty, he was 
induced, during the year 1826, to establish a 
school in the village of Denham for poor boys — 
the success of this, and the visible improvement 
manifested inthe behaviour of the children, led to 
the establishment of agirls schoolon a similar plan 
which,succeeding like the former, led to the opening 
of schools in almost every partofthe county. The 
mode of instruction adopted in these schoolsis that 
of the British and Foreign, formerly called the Lan- 
casterian system-——being one that adinits children 
of every religious persuasion to the free benefit of 
education. No creeds or modes of taith, no cate- 
chism or books of religious controversy, prevent 
being admitted into the school, the reading lessons 
being prepared from that book which Christians 
of all sects appeal to as the rale of conduct and 
standard of their faith. Schools upon these prin- 
ciples have been opened in the following places— 


Place. No. of Children, varying from Esta, 
Aylesbury, boys, 110 «to = 6160 1826 
Beaconsfield, boys 100) =6tto—108 1829 

Ditto girls 100 to 106 1826 
Denham, boys 78 to 100 Is26 

Ditto girls 60 to 00 i827 
Great Massenden, boys 80 to 100 1827 

Adults, 60 to 80 1827 
Drayton, boys 50 to))=6(130 1828 
Chesham, boys 122 to 140 1827 
Tring 60 to 100 Iso 


have cost considerable 
sums of money, although, in some cases, new school- 
rooms have not been built, eligible places having 
been obtained at what may be termed moderate 
rents, Itis to be hoped this brief notice of an 
individual’s exertions will stir up individuals in 
ether places to make similar attempts. 


Of course these schools 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

April 16.—A respectable meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Cambridge assembled at the Bull Inn, 
on Wednesday last, to take into considerationgthe 
projected alterations in the Law of Arrest, and 
likewise in the Bankrupt Laws. The Mayor 
having been called to the chair, Mr. Hayward rose 
and addressed the meeting, from whose statement 
it appeared, that among other alterations it was in 
contemplation to extend the exemption from ar- 
rest to all debts under 1002. and to require all 
commissions of bankrupt within eighty miles of 
the metropolis to be executed in London, instead 
of those within the distance of forty miles, as at 
present required. After some discussion, it was 


resolved, upon the suggestion of Mr. Ebenezer 
Foster, in consequence of the importance of the 
question to the trad.ng interests, to request the 


Mayor to convene a general mecting of the inha 
bitants. 


CORNWALL. 

A meeting was lately held at the town-hall, Cal- 
lington, for the purpose of considering the propriety 
of renting, enclosing, and cultivating about one 
handred and ninety acres of common in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the purpose of viving employment 
to the poor, W. D. Horndon, Esq. was in the 
chair, and Mr. John Morshead laid before the 
meeting a plan for dividing the common into al- 
lotments, to separate the property of each of the 
proprietors. 

ESSEX. 

A meeting of the freeholders ™ the county was 
lately held at Chelmsford, on the general distress 
that prevails all through the kingdom, when it was 
resolved to petition Parliament on the subject. 
Some thousands attended the meeting. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

It was announced, in the newspapers, that 9 
bridge over the Avon, at Bristol, was in contem- 
plation, under which ships proceeding up to that 
city would be enabled to pass in full sail. This 
Statement, Which was ridiculed at the time in one 
of the Bristol papers, appears to have been sub- 
stantially correct. Mr. Teliovd has prepared a 
plan of a suspension bridge ; anda Bill, it is ex. 
pected, will be speedily introduced into Parla 
ment, for the purpose of obtaining the sanction of 
the Legislature on the subject. The bridge, which 
will be constructed at a height of two hundred and 
ten feet above high-water mark, will be carried 
from the summit of St. Vincent’s Rocks, on the 
Cloucestershire side of the river, to a point of rock 
in Leigh Woods, on the Somersetshire side. It will 
be supported, not by abutments attached to the 
rock, but by piers, or gothic towers, in a style of 
architecture similar to that of the towers built in 
the fifteenth century, and of which an analogous 
specimen may be seen at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
These towers will be extended fifty feet above the 
bridge itself, and will consequently form lofty co 
lumns of two hundred and sixty perpendicular 
teet. The bridge will thus be nearly ten teet, and 
the towers nearly sixty feet, higher than the Monu- 
ment; and, estimating the height of a vessel at 
one handred and thirty feet from bigh-water mark, 
there will be a space of eighty feetfrom the ship's 
topmast to the bridge. The celebrated Menai 
bridge is little more than one hundred feet from 
high water mark. The piers will be hollow, with 
interior longitudinal and cross walls, which will 
afford useful space for stairs to pass up to galleries, 
to be erected at about half the height of the piers 
—-about one hundred feet; a novelty, the projec 
tor presumes, of its kind. The footpath, as in the 
Menai bridge, will be in the centre—the carriage- 
way on each side; the breadth of the former will 
be five feet and of each of the latter twelve feet— 
total width of the platform thirty-one feet. The 
bridge will connect the two countiés of Gloucester 
and Somerset. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
A very numerous meeting of the nobility, gen- 
try, owners, and occupiers of land, &c, was lately 
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held at the Shire hall, Hertford. The meeting was 
convened by the High Sheriff, W. Hale, Esq. in 
pursuance of a requisition very extensively signed. 
After some efforts made by Lord Salisbury, who 
moved that the meeting be adjourned to the out- 
side of the ball, Mr. Fordham proposed the reso 
lutions, which were seconded by Mr. Dancombe, 
and carried by a large majority——‘* That the most 
alarming distress pervades the agricultural, manu. 
frcturing, aud commercial classes of this country : 
that such distress cannot be wholly attiibuted to 
temporary causes, or be expected materially to 
abate without legislative interfercuce; and that 
your petitioners entertain the most serious appre 
heasion of the gradual, insidious, and certain ex- 
tinetion of their property.—-That this state of dis 
tress prevails in a great degree among nearly all 
classes, and especially among those engaged in 
agriculture; and that the continued cultivation of 
the land, and the nearly panctual payment of the 
rents, tithes, and taxes, ought not to invalidate the 
complaints of your petitioners, since it is well 
known that of late years these charges have been 
paid, in @ great measure, out of their capital, and 
hot out of the profits of their farms; while im. 
provements are suspended, and a Ve ry numerous 
badly of Labourers is supported without useful em 
ployment.—-That your petitioners consider over 
Whelming taxation to be the direct canse of their 
present distresses, aggravated as it has been by a 
too sudden return to a metallic currency, withont 
a corresponding reduction in the public expendi- 
ture. That your petitioners, therefore, earnestly 
entreat your Honourable House to make a general 
reduction in the rate of taxation, and particularly 
to repeal the whole of the duties on malt, hops, 
and beer, and to abolish all monopolies in the sale 
of the necessaries of life; which measures would 
esseatially improve the condition of the industri 
ons classes of the community.— That your petition 
ers earnestly implore your Honourable House to 
restore the communication between your Honour. 
able House and the people, by an imunediate re- 
peal of the Septennial Bill, the exclusion of all 
placemen and pensioners from Parliament, and 
such other effectual reform in the representation 
of the people, as shall obtain from them sympathy 
tor their sufferings and privations; attention to 
ther petitions; anxiety to remove their grievances, 
aml exertions to promote their interests, And 
yout petitioners, &e."’ 


LANCASHIKE. 

Liverpool and Manchester Radway.—The Diree 
tors of this magnificent undertaking state that the 
railway will be opened, as was anticipated, in 
June orJuly next; the whole cost will not exceed 
820,000/. A complete line of communication is 
how opened between Liverpool and Newton along 
the railway. Two ov three parties passed along in 
carriages, drawn by a locomotive engine, without 
interruption, as far as the viadact at that place, and 
afterwards went on, with only two or three short 
interruptions, as far as Manchester. The Newton 
Viaduct is fluishe d, with the exception of the pa 
tapet @alis, and is one of the finest erections of 
the kind in the kingdom; indeed, the whole rail 
way, when completed, will be one of the noblest 
and most useful works iu the workl. Arrang 
iments are now making to form a railway between 
Liverpool and Birmingham. The precise line is 
hot yet fixed upon, but the railway is expected to 
be about exchty miles in length, 
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NORFOLK. 

A meeting took place lately at the Guildhall, 
Norwich, to consider of the propriety of petition. 
ing Parliament against the punishment of death for 
forgery. It was the unanimous sentiment of those 
present that a petition ought to be presented, and 
one Was agreed to accordingly. 

NORTHAMPTCNSHIRE. 

A meeting of the frecholders and other inhabitants 
of the county was held lately in the Shire-hall, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the great 
distress, privations, and difficulties of the agricul- 
tural, commercial, manufacturing, and other inte 
rests of the county, and the kingdom in general, 
The High Sheriff, R. Pack, Esq. having taken the 
chair, opened the business, by stating that he had 
convened the meeting in consequence of a requi- 
sition he had received, signed by several of the 
nobility and gentry, for the object above stated. 
The requisition having been read from the chair, 
Mr. Maunsell rose, and proposed a petition to the 
House of Commons, which was seconded by Mr, 
Hanbury, and agreed to, the two county members, 
Mr. Cartwright and Lord Althorp, approving it. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Grand Western Canal,—At a special general 
meeting of the Shareholders of this undertaking, 
it was resolved forthwith to resume the work, 
according to a plan and estimates produced by 
Mr. James Green, civil engineer; by which it 
appeared that 65,0002. would be required to unite 
that part of the canal now cut as far as Loudwell 
mill, to join the Taunton and Bridgewater Canal 
at Taunton. The Committee suggested that the 
returns would be about ten per cent. on the capi- 
tal to be now laid out, but many of the proprietors 
considered that they would not be overrated at 
fifteen per cent. The original shares were 100d. 
each, 701. of which have been already expended, 
and the remaining 214. will be more than sufficient 
to complete the work. 


SURREY. 

In clearing away some buildings on the south 
side of Tooley street, nearly opposite St. Olave’s 
Church, for the purpose of forming the approaches 
to the new London. bridge, a curious vaulted cham- 
ber has been laid open, of lofty dimensions, It 
is chiefly constructed of Kentish rag-stone, and 
the architecture is strictly of the Saxon er Anglo. 
Norman period ; boldly-tarned semicireular arches 
rest upon short columus, placed against the side 
walls, These columns have capitals ornamented, 
in the true Saxon style, with four semicircular 
compartments, The building is supposed to be 
part of the inn or town house of the Prior of 
Lewes, in Sussex, and must certainly have been 
constructed as early as the twelfth century. 


SUSSFX. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Rye and its 
Vicinity was lately held, in pursuance of a requi- 
sition, which had been numerously signed and 
addressed to the Mayor, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the present alarmingly distressed 
state of the country, and of adopting some means 
which might assist in obtaining redress of public 
grievances, The following resolutions were agreed 
to :—** That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
at no period within the memory of man was such 
severe distress experienced as exists at present 
amongst all the productive classes of the comma- 
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nity in this country.—That such distress has been 
gradually increasing for some years past. It has 
been attributed to over production, and likewise 
to want of production; but, in the opinion of this 
meeting, it has been caused by the mal-adminis- 
tration of those who are always ready to find some 
other excuse than their own misconduct and want 
of feeling, when it is not their inclination or in- 
terest to remedy the evils of which the people 
complain. —That the various legislative enactments 
on the currency have been improper, oppressive, 
and unjust, tending only to benefit the capitalist, 
and encouraging monopoly at the expense, and in 
many instances the ruin, of the rest of the com- 
munity.—That the general means of the country 
are continually being reduced, whilst the burdens 
remain the same ; and that, therefore, the means 
must be raised to a level with the burdens, or the 
burdens reduced to a level with the means.—That 
we do not expect any permanent and effectual 
remedy, either for our distresses, or the manage- 
ment of public affairs, until an effectual Reform 
is made in the Commons House of Parliament.— 
That a petition, founded on these views, be pre- 
sented to the House of Commons,” 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

A memorial from the Coveatry Blue Club, signed 
by upwards of 1600 individuals, has been trans- 
mitted to R. E, Heathcote, Esq. M.P. one of the 
members for that city, expressing in the most un- 
qualified terms their disapprobation of his public 
conduct, aud calling upon him * forthwith to re- 
sign the representation of the city, in order to af- 
ford them an opportunity to elect a member that 
is willing, and has time to attend to their inte- 
rests.” In reply to this communication, Mr, 
Heathcote, under date of April 4, says—‘ 1 have 
no intention of relinquishing my seat for Coventry 
previously to a dissolution of Parliament, nor any 
desire to occupy it one day afterwards. In the 
mean time, L shall take leave to exercise my own 
discretion as to the period when my attendance in 
the House may be most likely to promote the in- 
lerests of my constituents or the public.” This 
pithy epistle reminds us of an application which 
the electors of a borough made to one of their 
members to resign his seat, he having voted con 
trary to their wishes. “ No,” said their plain- 
dealing M.P. “ Twill not resign my seat; I bought 
you dear enough, and now I’m in, I'll vote as best 
suits me,’’ 


YORKSHIRE. 

Scarborough Museum.— That extremely searce 
bird, theOlivaceous Gallinule( Gallinula Foljambei) 
was killed, lately, in a field near Scarborough, 
and presented by Dr. Marray to the valuable and 
rapidly increasing collection in the Museum of 
thattown, This bird is a rare visitant of this 
country, not more than three or four instances 
being recorded of its having been taken; and is 
therefore most properly enumerated by Dr, Flem- 
ing among the casual stragglers. This specimen 
Weighed about two ounces, and measured nearly 
eight inches in length; having the characteristic 
Kreen bill with a red base, the slaty-ccloured breast 
and under parts, and the bright irides; but yet, in 
some other points, seemed to blend the Gallinula 
Minuta with Gallinuta Foljambei, so much so as 
to render the separation of the two species rather 
qnestionable. Mont ue, in the Third Volume ot 








his Ornithological Dictionary, and Bewick, in the 
Supplement to his British Birds, have given en- 
gravings and minute descriptions of this pretty 
little bird, which has its trivial or specific name 
in honour of that eminent British ornithologist, 
Mr. Foljambe, who first noticed it. 


WALES. 

The bill before Parliament, “ for the more ef- 
fectual administration of justice in Exagland and 
Wales,” provides, that whenever his Majesty shall 
be pleased to appoint an additional Puisne Jadge 
to each of his Courts of the King’s Bench, the 
Common Pleas, and the Exchequer, the Puisne 
Judges of each Court shall sit by rotation in cach 
term, so that no greater number than three of 
them shall sit at the same time in banco for the 
transaction of business in term,— Michaelmas term 
shall begin on the 2d and end on the 25th of No- 
vember ; Hilary term on the 8th and end on the 
zsth of January; Easter term on the Loth of April 
and end on the Sth of May; and Trinity term on 
the 22d of May and end on the 12th of June,— 
No person shall be liable to be arrested for any 
debt under the sam of 100d, except upon the spe- 
cial order of a Judge of one of the superior Courts, 
—The jurisdiction of the Courts of Grand Session 
of the county and city of Chester, and the prinei- 
pality of Wales, both in law and equity, shall cease 
and determine, and the English Courts shall have 
jurisdiction therein. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Admiralty Procurators of Edinburgh and 
Leith ave to petition Parliament against the aboli- 
tion of that Court, and on strong grounds. On the 
score of economy, they state, that while the Court 
is maintained at an expense to the conntry of only 
800. a-year (the salary of the Judge), the removal 
of the business to the Court of Session will entail 
an expense on the suitors who may be affected by 
it, to an extent of which the public are not aware, 
In the Court of Admiralty it is not necessary to 
employ counsel; while the assistance of counsel 
may always be obtained when the cause is of sut 
ficient importance to justify the expense. It is 
not necessary to print the record of pleadings, 
which is attended with considerable expense in 
the Court of Session. Supposing three hundred 
of these aciions to be annually transferred to the 
Court of Session, the fee fund and Court dues, 
which will be eligible upon them at an average of 
102. in each case more than is exacted in the 
Court of Admiralty, will alone amount to 30007, 
Thus, while 8002. is to be saved to the country, 
the litigants are to be burdened with nearly fou 
times that amount in the shape of dues of Court, 


IRELAND. 

At the close of the Waterford election, Lord 
George PBerestord came forward, and made the 
following remarkable declaration ;——‘* On behalf 
of my friends, and of myself, | declare that we, 
who were formerly opposed to Catholic Emanci- 
pation, are now convinced, by the incidents which 
attended this election, that the great measure of 
relief to the Catholics is the best blessing that 
could have been conferred upon Lreland., He 
must be a blockhead who can any longer dispute 
its salatary influence in reconciling parties, and 
giving tranquillity and peace and happiness to the 
country.” 
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Mon, 20 52.5 | 5] W. WwW. —_ — _ — | Cirrostratus 
foes. 30) Oh. Se’ ALM.) 46 | 20.95 Z. E. -- | — — — — Nimbus 
Wed. 31 ) | 44 | oo — ~S Foggy | Cldy. Cldy. Sleet ——_ — | 
Thur, 1 |; 5 | oO; — — | Sleet | Rain | Rain | Rain — 
Fri, 2 38.5 25 — | -- Rain | -- -- —_ — 
Sat. 3 26 (82 IN.W.ON.We) | — | Fair | Frost -— | 
Sun, 4 3s | 96) — | Var. Fair | Pair | — —_ | —- Cumalus | 
Mon, 5) 33.5 30.03 | Var. | Clear | Clear|Clear | — | Cirrus, Cirrostratus 
lues. 6 6 20.60 | | = —}j—-}—-]— -- 
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| Sun, O1 W.5 35 | -— — ('Shrs.| — —_ i= Nimbus 
Mon. 12 50 | 2 — | Rain | == | Shrs.| Fai. j— Cirrostratus 
Tues. 13 4 651 W. W. | Cldy. | Cldy.| Cldy.| — | Cumulus 
Wed. 14 BY | s2/ — — —_ | — —- — | Cirrostr. Cumulus 
Thur. 15, Gh. 40° ALM. | 55.5 | .62 GS. 1s — |Moist} — | Rain | Cirrostratus — 
ri. 16 « , HS TL | WwW. -— ~ |Cldy.[| — | Fair _ 
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Highest temperature of the month, in the shade, 70. 
2.82. Thunder, P.M. on Monday the 19th. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Aiter the clamour so long kept up by the gram 
blers about the increase of commercial distress, 
and the efficacy of the only remedy suggested by 
theiy wisdom, a= stillmoess has been remarkable 
throughout the month of April, which forms a con- 
trast of too striking a character to be passed over 
without notice. This is noquestionably in a great 


measure to be ascribed to the additional means of 


employment atiorded by the spring trade, so that 
only a temporary relief may be now acting egainst 
the evil so long complained of. Nevertheless, the 
effect must be taken as a practical proof that the 
benefits of a small-paper currency are not so in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of the country, as 
these who are lhkely to derive the greatest advan 
tage from a retern to that system would have ihe 
country believe. Throughout the manufacturing 
districts, and every where else where the exigen 
cies of the spring trade bring a stimulus of some 
kind, hands are in full employment, and good 
wages are paid, This, at all events, shows that a 
superabundant paper circulation ceuld not have 
done more for the present; and as to its advan 
tages at a time when it would torm the only 
cround on which the national industry is to rest, 


Mean temperature, 42.5. Mean atmospheric pressure, 


the country will most likely find itself all the bet- 
ter for not participating in their enjoyment. 

Still, however, the commercial activity through 
out the kingdom is inadequate to a proper ditia- 
sion of the immense masses of capital, which had 
for a long period been remaining almost without 
employment. That must be left to the operation 
of time, and to the exertions of the capitalists 
themselves, the greater part of whom, in spite of 
their wealth, are as eager to make the most of 
their money as any possessors of moderate means. 

The indications of commercial activity during 
the month which has elapsed have continued, 
chiefly, to arise from the same source, viz. the 
Cotton Market. Speculations for the home con- 
sumption have been numerous, and it would seem 
profitable, at Liverpool. The manufacturing dis- 
tricts in that part of the kingdom have absorbed a 
larger quantity of the article than they have done 
for many years before. The wants of the country 
have necessarily diminished the quantity of ex- 
ports for the present, On the 15th of April of last 
year, the quantity of cotton which had been ex 
ported from the first day of the year, amounted to 
25,587 bales. During the same period this year, 
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the exports through London, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow, have not exceeded 7146 bales. 

The markets for Colonial produce have not af- 
forded any circumstance particularly worthy of 
being dwelt upon. The business in sugar and cof- 
fee has been chiefly confined to the retail trade, 
and little hag been done for exportation. Prices, 
however, have been pretty well maintained, and 
holders have been firm. The Government quar- 
terly sale of spices took place on the 19th; it was 
numerously attended. The amount declared was 
00,000 Ibs. of cinnamon, and 32,000 Ibs, of pepper. 
The first pile of the former in bond was sold at 
7s. 8d. to 10s. Id. per Ib.; the second pile from 
5s. 7d. to 7s. Ld.; and the third pile from 4s. Id. 
to 5s. 10d. This was an increase of 9d. per Ib. in 
the first pile, and of 3d. in the two others, on the 
prices of the preceding sale. The purchases were 
very brisk. 

In conformity to anneuncement, the East India 
Company’s sale of indigo commenced also on the 
1th. The declaration, it will be recollected, ra- 
ther exceeded 5000 chests; and before the sale 
began, eighty chests were withdrawn. The sale 
has gone off rather better than was generally anti- 
cipated, and prices have been fair. 

The general accounts respecting the silk trade 
have not been as satisfactory as in other branches 
of manufacture. Nevertheless, the want of em- 
ployment has not been complained of. Among 
speculators, the delay in the arrival of the Com. 
pany’s ships from China has given rise to some 
extensive porchases, and prices have risen about 
five per cent. higher than those given at the Com- 
pany’s last sale. The actual stock of sold and un- 
sold silk in the Company’s warehouses amounts to 
13,000 bales. 

The tea market has been for a long time re- 
markably firin, thus affording evidence of the as- 
tonishing increase in the consumption of this 
article thronghout the kingdom, There is not 
another article of grocery stores, the demand for 
which is so regularly kept up, and whose prices 
are so steadily maintained, The Company’s next 
tea sale is to take place in June: the declaration 
has already been issued. It amounts to 7,900,000 
Ibs., being 100,000 Ibs. more than the preceding 
sale. This declaration comprises 1,400,000 Ibs. 
Bohea, 5,100,000 Ibs. Congou, Campoi, &c., 
1,150,000 Ibs. Twankay, and 200,000 Ibs. Hyson, 

A great deal of fluctuation has taken place in 
the prices of some of the English funds during the 
latter half of the month, chiefly on account of the 
mystery observed in regard to the King’s illness 
by those persons who surround his Majesty, and 
whose duty it was to afford every possible infor- 
mation to the public on a subject of so much in- 
terest. Consols, which had closed with March at 
92 seven-eighths for the account, had evinced a 
steady disposition to advance during the first fort- 
night of April. The abundance of unemployed 
capital, and the general belief in the Money Mar- 
ket that Government would not succeed in the 
proposed conversion of the Four per Cent. Stock, 
were the chief causes which gave to Consols an 
upward tendency, it being understood that the 
former plan of a certain party of bringing them 
up to a par, has, for the present, been given up as 
extremely doubtful. On the day previous to the 
settlement of accounts, the sudden news of the 
King’s illness, though it came late into the City, 
affected prices very materially in the Stock Ex- 
change. Large sales were effected in consequence 
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of the intelligence, and trom 93 one-quarter, at 
which the quotation had been generally kept ap 
daring the day, it went down to 02 three-quarters, 
being a fall of a half per Cent. This event has 
saved many a speculator for the fall from losses 
which would otherwise have been inevitable. On 
the 16th, accounts were adjusted without giving 
rise to defaleations; but the uncertainty about the 
King’s health, and the frequent contradictory 
rumours to which this circumstance has given 
birth, have kept the English Stock Exchange in a 
feverish state ever since. 

There was little reason to doubt that the reduc- 
tion of the Four per Cents. would be effected, in 
spite of the productions of those who insisted in 
maintaining the contrary. The price of that stock 
was kept up sufficiently high to make it evident 
to every disinterested observer, that the plan 
would ultimately succeed. Saturday the 24th. 
was the last day on which the holders of 4 per 
Cont, stock were allowed to signify their dissent, 
At the closing hour of business on that day, the 
amount of dissentient holders did not exceed three 
millions stock,a sum a great deal too insignificant 
when compared with the whole amount of stock, 
(about 175 millions), to form any obstacle against 
the execution of the proposed reduction, The 
measure has theretore been carried in a manner 
which the friends of government have called tri- 
umpbant, 

In the foreign Stock Exchange, Greek and Bra- 
zil bonds have attracted most notice, The former, 
which we left in March at 40 five-cighths, have un- 
dergone frequent fluctuation, and in the course of 
a few days rose and fell Five and Six per Cert. 
The higher quotation has, however, been preva. 
lent, both on account of the favourable prospects 
held out to the bondholders, and owing to the in- 
cessant demands for bonds kept up by speculators 
in the Dutch markets. We left them at 46 half. 

Brazilian bonds have maintained higher quota- 
tions than formerly, it being now generally under- 
stood that Don Pedro will not embark in a war 
with Portugal. The finances of Brazil having, on 
another hand, assumed a more favourable aspect 
than they had for a long time borne, the circum- 
stance has, of course, diffused some confidence in 
the foreign Stock Exchange here. 

Nothing has occurred in regard to the other 
foreign funds worthy of notice. The following list 
of the closing prices of all Government securities, 
on Saturday the 24th, will show that, besides 
those which have called for special observation, 
prices of most of the funds are nearly the same as 
those which were quoted a month before. 

List of closing prices, and of Mining shares at 
the Stock Exchange, on the 24th of April. 

Bank Stock, 216.—Three per Cent. Redaced, 
92 half.—Three per Cent. Consuls, 93 and a quar- 
ter.—Three and a half per Cent. Consols, 100 
and one-eighth.—Three and a half per Cent, 
Reduced, 99 and a half.—Four per Cents, 102 
one-eighth.—Four per Cent. 1826, 104 seven 
eighths.—Long Annuities, to the 5th January, 
1860, 19 five-sixths.— Ditto. New, to the 19th of 
October, 1859, 18 seven-eighths.—India Stock, 
242. 

Exchequer Bills, 1000/. 2 and 1 and a half.— 
Ditto. 5002. 79, 80.— Ditto, small, ditto. —Consols, 
ditto, 25th of May, 93 quarter. 

SHARES. 

Anvlo-Mexican Mines, 1001. paid, 38 three- 

quarters. Bolanos, 300, 495,—Bvrazilian Imp 
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rial. 254. #1, 2.— Ditto, National, 12/2. 10s, 26 and 

# quarter.— Ditto Company, 5/.1 Land a half.— Real 

del Monte, 4004, 60.—L nited Mexican, 308. 10+. 21. 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Brazilian 5 per Cent. Bondsin £ sterling Divs. 
(payable in London,) Ist of April and Ist of Oc- 
tober, 74 three-fourths —Colombian 6 per Cent, 
Bonds of i824, in £ Stle. with Divd. from 15th 
of January 1826, 25 three fourths.-Danish 3 per 
Cent. Bonds, in £ Sug. Dividends (payable in 
Loudon,) 3ist March and 30th Sept. 75 one half. 
French 5 per Cents. Rentes, Divide nds due 22d 
March and 22d September, 106 one half. Ex‘ 
change per € Stlg. 25 70.——French 3 per Cents, 
Dividend due 22d of June, and 22d of December, 
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84. Exchange per € stlg. 2570.—Greek 5 per Cent, 
Bonds in £ Sdg. with Dividend from Ist of 
January, 1827, 46 and a half.—Mexican 6 per 
Cent. Bonds in £ Ste. with Dividend from 
Ist of July, 1827, 34 one-quarter.— Prussian 5 per 
Cent. Bonds, of 1822 in € Sug. Dividends (pay. 
able in London,) Ist of January, and. Ist of July, 
103 and a half. — Russian 5 per Cent. Bonds in ¢ 
Stig. Dividend, (payable in London,) Ist of March 
and Ist of September, 111 five eighths.—Spanish 
5 per Cent. Bonds of 1821 and 1822 in £ Sil. 
with Dividend from Ist of November, 1823, 18 
three-eighths.—NSpanish 5 per Cent. Bonds of 1823 
in & Sdg. with Dividend from Ist of November 
1823, 13 five-eighths. 


BANKRUPTS 


FROM MARCH 19, TO ARPIL 20, 1630, INCLUSIVE. 


March io «6G. RAVEN, Sidmouth- street, Gray's lon- 
road, apothecary 1. NATUIAN and B. NATHAN, 
Mount- house Assembly Rooms, Westminster-road, music 
sellers. M. WAINWRIGHT, W. WAINWRIGHT, and 
J. JOHNSON, Cateaton-street, woollen warchousemen. 
T. GOOCH, Crawford street, Marylebone, linen draper. 
J.LAURIF KP. St. James's street, goldsmith. E. BRY- 
ANT, South Bank, Regent's Park, surgeon. G. HEIGH- 
INGTON, Sheffield, wine merchant. L. JACOBs, 
Gloucester-piace, King's road, Chelsea, general dealer. 
V. HOSKING, Cleines, Worcestershire, bailder R 
WILKINSON, Epworth, Lincolushire, linen draper. 
G. ARMITAGE, Moor Well, in Lockwood, Yorkshire, 
woollen manufacturer, W. ARMSTRONG, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire, draper. 1. IRELAND, Newton, Manchester, 
dyer. G. HOLT, Walton on the Hill, Liverpool, scho ol- 
master G. SWEET, Uplowman, Devonshire Hoe 
PRATT, Norwich, linen draper. M. SAMBROOK, 
Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, draper. 1. DAVIES, 
Glandyar, Carmarthenshire, liven draper. W. HOLT, 
Kearsley, t ~ ashire, shopkeeper 

March 2 of PACYLEUR, L. PACQUEUR, jun. and 
W. PACOULL R, Pa ldington-etreet, St. Marytebonue, mat- 
tress makers. HH BILTON, Woolwich, Kent, ¢rugeist. 
t. PHILLIPS, Strand, liven draper. J. GOULDEN, 
Geaynane's place, Hackney-road, carpenter. T. FIELD, 
Regency place, Blackfriars-road, flour factor. bus 
T. BERGUER and BK. BLAQUIERE, Picket-stree:, 
Straod, printers J. HOLLAND, Skinner-atrert, Somers 
low, cheesemoneer. H. UUTSON, Spilsby. Lincoln. 
shire, taslor. J. CALVERT, Wreasle, Yorkshire, corn 
factor. T. PARKINSON, jan. Liverpoul, brewer. 
R. KIDGWAY, Chorlten-row, Manchester, bri wer. ae 
KANDEL, Hebble Ead, Sowerby, Halitax., Vortkshire, 
iron found r. M. WHITAKER, Esbolt, Otley, York- 
shire, worsted stulf manufacturer. D. LLOYD, Bre- 
con, tanner, J. SEAveLeY, Manchester, victaaller. 

March a6. J.ATRER, late of Liverpool, merchant and 
agent Ww NE RBE RT, Broad street, Ratcliff, wine 
and spirit merchant. J. FANCOURT, of the Nag's 
Head, Morshall street, Gold: n-square, victualler. Cc. 
WILLENT, now 4 late of Brandon, Suffolk, linen draper 
and grocer. BROWNE A L, late of Oxiord-street, 
straw hat scale . uomM and 1. LIVIN- 
STON, Cheapside, biscuit bake rs. W. MARTIN, Bath- 
street, City road, cordwainerand grocer. J. s. LADE, 
Romney piace, and of the Mitre-yard, Maidstone, Kent, 
corn and seed factor. W. RICHMOND, late of Gatter- 
lane, factor and warehouseman. J. SHERRIN, of Street, 
Somersetshire, inuheider, P. HOLDEN, Prescot, Lan- 
cashire, Innkeeper. 1. JAMES, Merthyr Tidvil, Gla- 
morganshire, victualler. Hi. JENKINS, Tonbridze 
Wells, Kent. grocer Il. DE RAMON, formerly of 
Parte, late of London, merchant A. J. SKYRME, 
Hereford. tanner. C. BASTER, Abinedon, Berks, 
money escrivener, J. N. JOHNSON, Liverpool, colour 
manufecturer. R. HAWKE, Penzance. Cornwall, 
baker and flour dealer. J. ADLINGTON, Chestertield, 
Derbyshire, mereet and draper. J. LILLEY, late of 
Tibberton, Worcestershire, Zeaiee in corn and seed, J. 
EVANS. late of Manchester, timber merctant. 

MACC oa AR Pontefract, Vorkshire, tea dealer. 


March jo. Nasu, Myddlets m-etreet, Clerkenwell, 
eoldemith N VICK, Paradise Wharf, Cheleea, coal 
merchant M. GEORGE, Margate, draper. J. 
WINCH, of the Elephant, Kings!and-road, licensed vie 
tualler J. MILLER, Tottenham Court road, stab le 


keeper. - HARVEY, Bearfield, Wiltshire, cattle 
salesman. Ww. RIDLEY, Gateshead, Durham, dealer in 
marine stores. Te KENNE DY, Keswick, Cumberland, 
woollen manufacturer. Kh. BLAKE, St Mawes, Corn- 
wall, rope manufacturer. 

Apnl2. R. ROSE, Coventry, grocer. F.. NICHOL - 
SON, Great Titchfield-street, St. Marylebove, milliner. 
R. GARRAWAY, Mary-place, Bow-lane, Poplar, ship 
owner. J CASSEL, Feneet, builder. J. HAR- 
RISON, Wharton, Lincolushire, brick maker. J. 
BRYER, Bath, grocer. 

Aprnls. W. COLE and R. kK. VORLEY, Suffolk-lane, 
Canvon-street, London, bop merchants. 4. JONES, 
pig > street, Hanover-square, livery stable keeper. 

THOMPSON, Earl-street, Blackfriars, London, book 
bit vider. J. ROGERS, High-road, Knightsbridge, vic- 
tualler, W. UNDERWOOD, Coventr + grocer. I. 
Blakeley, Bath, haberdasher. J. CLARK. Blyth, Nor- 
thumberland, miller. il. SIMPSON, W armficld- -cum- 
bleath, Yorkshire, boarding house keeper J. SAN- 
NON, Banbury, Oxfordshire, miller J. FOX, Margate, 
merchant. W. PRINCE, Sunniugwell, Berks, lime 
burner. 

April 9. T. CLARK, Dover, Kent, master mariner. 
F. W. DAVIS, New W indsor, Berks, silk mercer. f 
GROVES, Thames Bank, Chelsea, white lead manufactu- 
rer. J. GOLDING, East-street, Walworth, bookseller. 
J. TYE, Chalford, Gloucestershire, draper. w.w. 
TIMBRELL, Goswell-street, corn dealer. vw. 
HODGENS, Newgate-street, glassdealer. W.C. JONES, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire, mercer. 1. WILKINS, War- 
mington, Warwickshire, tailor. 

April 13. F. W. DAVIS, New Windsor, Berks, silk 
mercer. J. R. HARRADEN, Cambridge, upholsterer 
J. CORREN, Strand, glover. T. GOODRU fh. Reden- 
hall with Harlestone, Norfolk, beombasin manuféeturer. 
J. WHITBY, Weasanham St. Peter, Norfolk, grocer. J. 
HOWARD, Warrington, Lancashire, sail canvas manu- 
facturer. CC. M'DONALD, L iverpool, surgeon. 
ROBINSON, W igton, Cumberland, saddler. F.C. 
WOOD, Leeds, Yorkshire, boot maker. 0. DAVIES, 
Maentwrog, Mertonethshire, innkeeper. C.J. FOUR 
DRINIER, Lostock Gralam, Great Budworth, Cheshire, 
manufacturing chemist. J. BRISTOWR, sen. Pole, 
spiritdealer F. WILEY, Sheffield, mercer. “ 
ROBSON and G. GRAY, South shore, Durham, ship 
builders. JOLINSON, Ler ds, Yorkshire, victualler 

April 16 oe INN. New North-road, Hoxton, com- 
Mission Seat . HUSKISSON, Hagyerston. chemist. 
VW. DANGERF EU dD, Cc heltenham, Gloucestershire, vic- 
tualler. W. SHARP, Romery, Hants, paper manufac 
turer. 

A yrilas = S.GODSON, jun. Coventry, grocer. 
POTTER and W. BISHOP, Blackmen-street, <uthwark, 
wine merchants. N. JOSEPH, Minories, tailer. 
SAMPSEY, M. FIP a. 1D, and E. FIELD, New Bond- vaieeen. 

milliners. R. ¢ sIBSON. fireat Surrey-street, South- 


wark, grocer. T. RYAN, Pitfield-street, Hoxton, 
merchant G. _StODAR T, Somers Town-terrace, mas- 
ter mariner. HUSSEY, [ich Holbern, hat manu- 


facturer. , 2 Hal — sen. Ashby de le Zorch, Lei- 
cestersbire, plumber. DICKEN and E. BROMBY, 
Drayton in Hales, Werepahive, bankers. S. PART- 
RIDGE, Birmingham, tea dealer. B. KIRK, Leeds, 


Yorkshire, +! tualler. F. THORNES, Stroud, Glou- 
cestershire, fishmonger. 
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House of Lords. — April 26th. The 
Royal Assent was given by Commissicn 
to the East Retford Witnesses’ Indemnity 
Bill, and several private bills. Several 
petitions were presented against the im- 
position of any additional duty on spirits; 
against the East India monopoly, and 
—_ any alteration in the system of 

‘elsh Judicature.—On the 27th, their 
Lordships’ sitting was chiefly occupied in 
the presentation of petitions. —On the 
28th, the Four per Cent. Annuities Re- 
duction Bill, and the Hay-market Re- 
moval Bill, were passed. -On the 29th, 
Earl Grey presented a petition from the 
county of Northumberland, praying for 
relief from excessive taxation. The Earl 
Malmesbury, in presenting a_ petition 
from the Distillers of the United King- 
dom, against laying an additional duty on 
British and Irish spirits, without making 
a corresponding alteration in rum, said 
the proposed measure did not affect the 
distilleries only ; the landed interest was 
also deeply concerned in it. The manu- 
facture of British spirit occasioned a great 
demand for the inferior descriptions of 
barley ; and in the bad harvests of last 
year and the year before, there had been 
a great quantity of damaged and inferior 
barley, which, but for the distilleries, 
would have been altogether unsaleable. 
In these circumstances, and viewing the 
British distillers as particularly affected 
by the Corn Law, he thought them en- 
titled to the full protection they now en- 
joyed, There was also another important 
consideration—the tendency of the pro. 
posed charge to increase smuggling. There 
was great reason to fear that it might 
turn the scale in favour of the smuggler. 
It added 14 per Cent. to the profit of 
smuggling. Inthe county with which he 
was connected, by the reduction of duty, 
and the exertions of the Preventive Ser- 
vice, they had nearly abolished this per- 
nicious and demoralising practice ; but the 
probability was, that with this increased 
encouragement, it would quickly revive. — 
30th. The Marquess of Londonderry wished 
to ask his Majesty’s Ministers when it was 
probable that the House would be put in 
possession of the papers relating to the 
State of our relations with Greece, which 
their Lordships would recollect had been 
promised immediately after the recess. It 
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was generally understood all over the 
Continent that a Prince of this country 
had been nominated by the Allied Powers 
as the future Sovereign of Greece, and it 
had even been said that he was on the 
point of taking possession of his new do- 
minions. It was natural that the country 
should wish to receive information upon 
a subject in which it was so deeply inte- 
rested, from its own Government, rather 
than from foreigners. He wished in the 
first place to know how the fact stood with 
respect to the appointment of that Illus- 
trious Personage, and whether he was 
now King of Greece ? He had also heard 
that it had been proposed to him to give 
up his naturalization in this country. If 
so, he should like to know if that arrange- 
ment had been completed. The Earl of 
Aberdeen had no objection to state that 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold had 
been selected, by the unanimous concur- 
rence of the Allied Powers, to be the fu- 
ture Sovereign of Greece, and that his 
Royal Highness had accepted the proposal. 
Some minor points of arrangement were 
not yet concluded. He trusted he should 
be enabled in a few days to lay the papers 
on their Lordships’ table. The Duke of 
Wellington said that there was one ques- 
tion of the Noble Marquess, that which 
related to the naturalization of his Royal 
Highness, to which he would answer de- 
cidedly in the negative. The Marquess 
of Londonderry gave notice, that if the 
papers were not laid upon the table early 
in Mav, he should feel it his duty to move 
their Lordships to take the foreign rela- 
tions into their consideration.—May 3. 
The Royal Assent was given by Commis- 
sion to the Four per Cent. Annuities 
Reduction Bill, the Hay-market Removal 
Bill,and nine private bills. Petitions were 
presented against throwing open the trade 
in Beer, for the Abolitiou of Slavery, in 
favour of the Emancipation of the Jews, 
and for a Free Trade to India.—On the 
4th, Earl Stanhope presented petitions 
from Maidstone, Wateringbury, East 
Peckham, and several other places in 
Kent, complaining of distress, and praying 
for the repeal of the Malt Tax. The Hari 
of Mountcashel presented a petition from 
the Protestant inhabitants of Wexford, 
complaining of abuses in the Protestant 
Church of Ireland, and praying their 
26 
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Lordships to take them into considera- 
tion, with a view to reform them. The 
petitioners farther complained of the state 
of the ecclesiastical law, and prayed fora 
more equal distribution of Church proper- 
ty. Laid on the table. His Lordship 
next presented a similar petition from the 
Protestant Inhabitants of the City and 
County of Cork, It was signed, he said, 
by upwards of three thousand, and among 
them were sixty magistrates and several 
gentlemen of landed property. The No- 
ble Lord then rose to make his promised 
motion, and animadverted in strong terms 
on several abuses in the Church, which he 
designated as tending to degrade religion. 
Among other subjects he reprobated the 
practice of selling presentations, as incon- 
sistent with the respectability and purity 
of the Church, and opening the door to 
the admission of persons the most unfit to 
be admitted to the sacred ministry of any 
Christian church. How, said his Lord- 
ship, could they expect to have good cler- 
gymen, when men received the prefer- 
ments who had the most money in their 
pockets, to the exclusion of the more wor- 
thy who might happen to be less wealthy ? 
W hen speaking of the Clergy, he was the 
farthest in the world from placing all of 
them in the same class; some amongst 
them were the most pious, the most sin- 
gle-hearted, the most devoted to the du- 
ties of the Ministry of any men living; 
others amongst them were careless and in- 
different—not doing much good, and per- 
haps doing little harm. But there were 
some infinitely worse than even the latter, 
who notonly neglected that to which they 
ought to devote their entire time, but were 
guilty of every offence against religion and 
morals. The state of the Curates was a 
subject of much importance. In England 
there were 3604 Curates, only 455 of 
whom, in the year 1810, received salaries 
above 501. At that period the great num- 
ber of 3239 received the low salary of 501. 
annually, No doubt since then an im- 
provement had been effected, by which the 
lowest salary could not be lower than 75l. ; 
that, however, was only 4s. ld. a-day. It 
had become a matter of notoriety, that a 
great portion of the situations in the 
Church were sinecures. His Lordship 
then proceeded to censure the non-resident 
Clergy, and imputed to that cause the im- 
morality which too generally pervaded the 
lower classes of the community. He should 
now beg leave to move—‘‘ That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that he might be graciously pleased 
to appoint a Commission to inquire and 
state whether any and what abuses existed 
in the Established Church of England and 
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Ireland, and if any, to report such reme- 
dies as might appear necessary for their 
correction.”” The motion was regatived 
without a division. —On the Sth, the Lea. 
ther Tax Repeal Bill was read a third time 
and passed. The Hampstead Inclosure 
Bill was lost, there being 7 for, and 23 
against it.—On the 6th, Viscount Gode- 
rich, in moving for certain papers respect- 
ing the National Debt, entered into the 
general financial affairs of the country. 
The Novle Earl expressed his anxiety to 
correct a misapprehension which partially 
prevails with regard to the reduction ef- 
fected since the peace in the capital of the 
delt. It is by some considered to be very 
insignificant; the Noble Earl, however, 
showed that the charge for the interest of 
the funded and floating debt has lessened 
since 1816 by 3,783,140/. an amount which 
the reduction of the Four per Cents. will 
increase to upwards of 4,500,000/. equiva- 
lent to a reduction in the capital of 150 
millions. The produce of the Excise and 
Customs for the last year was greater than 
the average for the three preceding ; and 
taking the whole of the taxes collectively, 
the average receipt of the years 18.6, 7, 
and 8, was 50.087,000/., while the income 
of 1829 was 50,230,000/ , and this not- 
withstanding the large remission of tax- 
ation which has been effected. He had 
doubts whether the reductions which had 
been made were not too extensive to leave 
the establishments sufficiently effective. 
He saw no reason for the existing gloom 
and despondency which seemed generally 
to prevail as to the resources of the coun- 
try. The Duke of Wellington expressed 
his obligations to his Noble Friend for the 
manner he had dealt with a subject so im- 
portant, and would not weaken the effect 
of his admirable speech by any comment. 
In one thing only did he differ from his 
Noble Friend, and that was where, in re- 
ference to the question called equitable 
adjustment, he had admitted that an in- 
crease had been made to the debt to the 
amount of twenty per cent. by the altera- 
tion of the currency. He denied that the 
alteration of the currency had had so large 
an effect. He admitted that a consider- 
able alteration had taken place in the 
prices of the country, but he could not 
make so large an allowance with reference 
to the debt on account of the currency. 
By following the same course of measures 
as his Noble Friend had adopted, he had 
no doubt the same beneficial results would 
be attained in the same number of years. 
—On the 10th, Viscount Goderich pre- 
sented a petition from the hop factors 
of Sussex, praying for a repeal of the Malt 
Duties. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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rose to lay on their Lordships’ table a Bill 
for the Commutation of Tithes in England 
and Wales ; the Bill was read a first time. 
— On the Iith, twenty-seven Private 
Bilis were brought up from the Commons. 
Lord Teynham read a series of resolutions 
recommending the consolidation of the 
laws on the subject of the provision for 
and settlement of the poor, proposing that 
the repair of roads and bridges be taken 
into the hands of the Government, who 
were to manage the county rates, and ad- 
vising, for the prevention of crime, the 
appointment of a rural guard. The Duke 
of Wellington did not rise to express an 
opinion on the many points touched upon 
by the Noble Lord, but to suggest the 
propriety of his withdrawing his resolu- 
tions, and to bring forward, should he 
feel so inclined, a substantive motion, in 
relation to the very important subject of 
the Poor Laws. He trusted, that with- 
out farther remark, the Noble Lord would 
see the expediency of withdrawing his re- 
solutions, and, if he would, of bringing 
the subject before the House in a more 
substantive furm. Lord Teynham with- 
drew his resolutions.—On the. 12th, the 
House, during a very short sitting, was 
occupied in receiving petitions, and read- 
ing several Private Bills.—On the 13th, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne presented a 
petition from the town of Frome, in the 
county of Gloucester, praying that an ad- 
ditional duty might be laid on British 
Gin. A great number of petitions were 
presented against the punishment of death 
for forgery. Earl Stanhope, in present- 
ing a petition from the ship-owners of 
London, stated that the interests of a large 
body were materially affected by the pre- 
sent regulations; but if Ministers were 
determined to persist in that course of 
policy, they felt they had no hope but in 
once more imploring their Lordships to 
grant a Committee of Inquiry, in order 
to ascertain whether or not the statements 
of their distress were founded in reality. 
The Earl of Carnarvon presented a peti- 
tion from Roadwick, in the county of 
Gloucester, complaining of distress Lord 
King presented a petition from the free- 
holders and other inhabitants of the coun- 
ty of Devon, in favour of a general com- 
mutation of tithe. —On the 17th, there 
was no business but that of presenting pe- 
titions.—On the 18th, after the present- 
ing several petitions, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry was desirous of saying that he 
was unable to understand the foreign po- 
licy of his Majesty’s Ministers, and he 
should persevere in his motion on Tues- 
day next, unless the papers relative to 
Greece were laid before the House. They 
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had now been promised nearly two 
months. If they were to be produced, he 
would withdraw his motion until the 
House had time to examine them. These 
Protocols had been hawked about in fo- 
reign papers, and the British Parliament 
was the only place where any information 
on the subject was to be learned. The 
Earl of Aberdeen said, that the House 
could scarcely expect him to answer the 
observations that had fallen from the No. 
ble Marquis. He was prepared to answer 
his question, and would do no more, 
The papers were now in the printer's 
hands, and he should lay them on the ta- 
ble of the House on Monday. The Mar- 
quis of Londonderry then withdrew his 
motion. The Hungerford Market Bill 
was passed.—On the 20th, the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Amendment Act, and several 
private Biils, were brought up from the 
Commons. 

House of Commons.—The House went 
intoa Committee on the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill. The clause which gives the 
power of separating pauper children from 
their parents for the purpose of educating 
them, gave rise to some discussion, and 
was opposed by Sir F. Baring, Mr, Gor- 
don, Mr. Cripps, and Mr. F. Lewis.— Mr. 
Slaney said the object of his Bill was to 
elevate and not to depress the humbler 
classes of this country. He had expended 
much care and attention upon this subject 
—he read every report of this House, and 
every work of authority on the subject ; 
and he felt fully persuaded that some Bill 
like that which he proposed would be ne- 
cessary to face the great and increasing 
evil of the Poor Laws and the wages ot 
labour. The House divided on amending 
this clause, 9 for, and 91 against it.—On 
the 27th and 28th various petitions were 
presented ; and the House divided on the 
conduct of Ministers towards Portugal, 78 
for, and 191 against the motion. Majo. 
rity for Ministers 113.—On the 29th con- 
siderable debate took place on the Insol- 
vent Laws. Mr. Brougham moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the establish- 
ment of local jurisdictions in certain dis- 
tricts in England, with a view to the ge- 
neral improvement of justice—On the 
30th, the House went into a Committee 
of supply on the Ordnance estimates.— 
May 3, Sir E. Knatchbull presented eight 
petitions against the Malt and Beer duty, 
on which a desultory debate arose.—On 
the 4th, after the presentation of various 
petitions, the Beer Bill was read a second 
time, after an amendment, which was ne- 
gatived by 245 to 28.—On the 5th there 
was no House.—On the 6th the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer moved the Order of 
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the Day for the House taking into its con- 
sideration the Message from the Throne, 
relating to the Administration of Justice 
in the Admiralty of Ireland, and the con- 
duet of the Judge, Sir Jonah Barrington. 
The House went into a Committee, when 
Lord Gower moved a series of Resolutions 
respecting the conduct of Sir Jonah, to 
the effect that he had been guilty of se- 
rious malversation, as Judge of the Ad- 
miralty Court in Ireland, and that it is 
unfit he should continue to hold the office. 
After some conversation the Resolutions 
were agreed to, On the motion for going 
into a Committee on the Usury Laws, the 
House divided, when there appeared, for 
the motion, 41; against it, 23. The 
House then resolved itself into Committee, 
and the Bill having been gone through, 
the House resumed. and the Report was 
ordered to be taken into farther considera. 
tion the following Monday —On the 10th 
the House went into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, in which Mr. C. Wood moved a re- 
duction of 500/. per annum in the salary 
of the Assistant Clerk of the Treasury. 
The House divided for the amendment 
106, against it 178.—On the Ilth Mr. 
O'Connell made a motion for a copy of the 
evidence on the coroner's inquests on one 
Daniel Nelan, which gave rise to consi- 
derable debate, but the motion was ulti- 
mately withdrawn. Lord Milton pre- 
sented a petition praying for retrenchment 
and a reform in Parliament, signed by 
13,000 inhabitants of Leeds. Mr. Hume 
moved * That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying that he 
will be graciously pleased to consider 
whether the office of Viceroy was any 
longer necessary in Ireland, or whether it 
could be dispensed with consistently with 
the advantage of that country, and the 
general interests of the United Kingdom.” 
The motion was negatived, after consider- 
able debate, by 220 to 115. Mr. Robinson 
moved for a Committee to enquire tnto the 
state of Newfoundland. The motion was 
negatived, by 82 to 29. Mr. O'Connell 
moved for several papers connected with 
the Doneraile conspiracy, which were op- 
posed by the Solicitor-General (Mr. Do- 
herty), and negatived on a division of 70 
to 12. On the motion of the Attorney- 
General the House went into a Commit- 
tee on the Insolvent Debtors’ Act. After 
several amendments had been made, the 
House resumed, and the Report was or- 
dered tobe taken into farther consideration 
on the following Friday.—On the 10th Mr. 
Slaney moved for the appointment of a Se- 
lect Committee, to enquire into the means 
of lessening the evils arising from the fluc- 
tuation of employment in manufacturing 


districts, and to improve the health and 
comfort of the working classes dwelling in 
large towns. Mr. 8S. Rice moved for a re. 
duction on the duty of coals in Ireland; a 
division took place, and the motion was 
lost by a majority of 67: there being for 
it 120; against it 187.—()n the 14th va- 
rious petitions were presented against the 
punishment of death for forgery, and the 
House went into a Committee of Supply, 
when Sir J. Graham, having moved for a 
return of all salaries, fees, and emolu- 
ments enjoyed by members of the Privy 
Council, with the sources from whence 
they are derived, the motion was nega- 
tived by a majority of 231 to 147.—On 
the 17th a petition was presented from 
Birmingham, signed by 25,000 persons, 
praying a reform in Parliament. Mr. 
R. Grant moved that the Bill for the Re- 
lief of the Jews be read a third time, 
which gave rise to an animated debate. 
The measure was supported by Mr. Mild- 
may, Sir R, Wilson, Mr. O'Connell, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. 
Brougham ; and was opposed by General 
Gascoyne, Mr. Trant, Lord Belgrave, Sir 
E. Dering, Lord Darlington, Mr. George 
Bankes, and Mr. Peel. ‘The House di- 
vided—for the second reading, 165, against 
it, 228—majority, 63.—On the 18th, a 
petition was presented from Rochester, 
praying for the abolition of tithes. Sir 
John Newport moved that a Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the First 
Fruits (Ireland) Office, with a view to 
ascertain the produce of the fund, and how 
appropriated ; a division took place, and 
the motion was lost by a majority of 94 to 
65. The House then went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved that a salary not 
exceeding 5000/. per annum be granted 
for the three additional Judges to be ap- 
pointed, which was agreed to. ‘The At- 
torney-General gave notice that he should 
move for leave to bring in a bill which 
should repeal the punishment of banish- 
ment for libel, and also affix a sum of 1001. 
additional security on all publishers of fu- 
ture newspapers. The Insolvent Debtors’ 
Bill was passed. —On the 19th, a petition 
was presented, praying for a reduction of 
the taxation on newspapers ; and the House 
went into a Committee on the Welsh 
Judges Compensation Bill.—On the 20th, 
Sir R. Wilson put a question to Sir R. Peel 
respecting British subjects in Algiers, to 
which the latter replied, that a vessel of 
war had been sent to bring away British 
subjects. Mr. Huskisson presented a pe- 
tition from Liverpool, on the subject of 
the British relations with Mexico, which 
was ordered to be printed, 
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he English Army in France. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


These are a couple of very lively volumes, em- 
bracing the recollections of a medical officer at- 
tached to a regiment of Light Dragoons, in the 
capacity of Assistant Surgeon. After serving some 
three or four years in Spain, chiefly at hospital 
stations, he had scarcely reached England when 
the intelligence of Napoleon’s return trom Elba 
was the signal for the regiment to proceed with 
all haste to Belgium. Marching orders found them 
at Reading, and in a few days they were at Rams- 
gate, from which they sailed for Ostend, and pro- 
ceeded by short stages to the neighbourhood of 
_ Brossels. The object of the writer is not to record 
events of a kind with which every body is ac- 
quainted—the materials of public dispatches, or 
of political history, nor even the ordinary stuff of 
touring parties, but to present a volume or two of 
strictly personal observations, canght on the wing, 
under circumstances of some novelty. The little 
occurrences, the particulars of which the author 
sketches very agreeably, are not at all important 
ina grave view, but extremely interesting as lay- 
ing bare the intewor of a soldier's lite on foreign 
service—quite exclusive of the fighting business— 
and exhibiting something of the village habits of a 
country of which, though so near us, little is 
known. A considerable portion of the amusement 
derivable from the book depends upon the sort of 
dry humour with which every thing is described, 

Entering Belgium as allies, the army was distri- 
buted over the country, and billeted in towns and 
Villages upon the inhabitants. Their reception, of 
course, Was not always welcome; but, generally, 
quiet and gentlemanly conduct secured civil treat- 
ment, and occasionally opened the hearts of the 
natives; and what was equally acceptable, brought 
forth some of their treasures, which had been hid- 
den in haste and apprehension. The author was 
fixed for more than six weeks at a decent farmer’s, 
and seems to have made himself very agreeable to 
the daughter, whose chief accomplishment, next 
to the manufacture of butter, was whistling! The 
want of occupation often made the days drag hea- 
Vily enough. In one lonely spot, and in wet wea- 
ther, their condition was desperate. ‘‘ There was 
nothing for it,’’ he says, “* and we were reduced to 
the humiliating necessity of getting the boys to 
purchase us some marbles, the only weapons of 
dissipation the little chandler’s shop afforded. 
These amused us on a barn floor for a day or two. 
Cards, billiards, books, all were inaccessible ; and 
every thing around us was lowering, doll, and 
dismal. Still, however, we managed to get up 
what we called a‘ mess;’ and a queer mess it 
was.” The good dame who provided, presented 
day after day the same dishes. To effect some 
change at least, they told her, one day, that the 


Duke of Wellington was to dine with them, and 


they must, of course, have something extraordi- 
nary—they did not mind a little extra expense. 
The old lady promised fair enough, and at dinner 
—the Duke, of course; disappointed them—ap- 
peared a huge, unwieldy, shapeless“ gateau,’’ upon 
which the regimental device had been copied from 
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a soldier’s button, pricked with a skewer with her 
own hand. A second attempt was even less suc. 
cessful, though their own Prince of Orange was to 
be present—the only deviation from the old fare 
was the relics of the Duke’s “ citean.” 

But at length came the day of days, in the eyes 
of all military men; and the author’s account is 
one of the most impressive we have met with—- 
not for the details of the battle, for with battles 
the wooden men of a regiment have, luckily for 
themselves, nothing to do,—but of the frighttal 
scenes of carpage—the dead and the dying—the 
wounded friends and foes—men and borses heaped 
together—the atrocious grasping of the natives— 
the plundering of the suldiers—the heartlessness of 
the wonien, and all the revolting scenes of shock- 
ing and brutal reality, too often, for the service 
and warning of the world, smothered amidst the 
shouts of victory, and shrouded in the blaze of 
glory. After describing the assemblages of the 
wounded, and the impediments, in the bustle and 
confusion, to the common operations of surgery, 
he :emarks— 

* During the first night (that of Monday the 
19th) our rest, such as it was, sustained great in- 
terruption from the most melancholy of all causes, 
the groans of half a thousand men in pain and the 
agonies of death: and although, as fast as vacan- 
cies occurred, these were filled by new-comers 
from more distant quarters, so that the number of 
our charge could hardly be said (for a day or two) 
to have diminished, the awful sounds, night after 
night, became more faint; seme perhaps began to 
recover, and others were removed, but | knew too 
well that the grim tyrant was also very busy in 
silencing them. 

“It has been observed that many of these suf- 
ferers were French; and, generally speaking, their 
cases were severe. No Frenchman, able to take 
himself off, would have remained in the hands of 
the enemy. We made no distinction as to friend 
or foe: and these men had probably a stronger 
claim upon us than our own; for to the common 
participation in pain and privations were added, 
in their case, apprehensions of a varied nature, 
and perhaps distrust in the English surgeons. We 
attended to the most urgent injuries first, whether 
discovered in a Frenchman or an Englishman; 
and confident 1 am, that, while we all felt the 
propriety of devoting the greater portion of our 
sympathy and attention to the men of our respec- 
tive regiments, (to attend upon whom was our sti- 
pulated duty); not a foreigner (among thousands) 
would be found reluctant to bear testimony to the 
unwearied patience and scrupulous humanity (it 
might not become me to say any thing of skill) 
with which they were uniformly treated by one 
and all of us. There was, it must however be 
admitted, a striking reluctance on the part of our 
captives to submit to the knife; while we were 
absolutely teased out of our lives by the importa. 
nities of the English to cut off their limbs, or per- 
form equivalent operations. Some went so far as 
to threaten to do it themselves, if we would not. 
In this matter | am inclined to think that there 
was a strong manifestation of national character. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the fact was 
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that the English never took pain into their calca- 
lation, and bad no idea as to future inconvenience 
from dismemberment. The French, on the con- 
trary, raised every imaginable objection; and in 
several instances we were compelled to resort to au- 
thority, if pot even to force. It will at once occur 
to the intelligent reader, that these men had an 
interest in seemg their limbs, while our own peo- 
ple had a contrasted one in dosing them. A crip- 
pled soklier of Napoleon had nothing to. expect 
bat what beg ary or bis other private resources 
might afford: whereas the Englishman relied on 
his country for a comfortable provision during the 
rest of his life. 1 have no wish to deteriorate 
from the French character, for it is one which 
stands high in my estimation (the reasons | reserve 
till a future opportunity); bat I think there is a 
sturdy resolutencss about an Englishman, which it 
is not in the nature of the mercurial sons of that 
happier soil to exbibit.” 

To contrast the sturdiness of Englishmen with 
the shrinking from pain on the part of the French- 
man—after speaking, in particular, of the difficulty 
he had hed to prevail on a young man (to submit 
to amputation |— 

** A short, thick-set, stout English soldier came 
into the farm, with a cudgel in his hand, but with 
scarcely the vestige of a countenance! He stum- 
bled upon me (having inquired for a surgeon), 
and said he would be obliged to me if 1 would 
put up his face! He had been struck by a shell, 
and the whole integuments of his countenance had 
been torn off, excepting at one point, and were 
hanging over his shoulder. These he had been re- 
solute enough to preserve, but had pot met with 
professional assistance. The forehead—the skin 
round one eye—the soft parts of the nose—a por- 
tion of both cheeks—the lips, and one ear (I for. 
get which), were literally detached, and lying 
where L have described them. Seeing the extent 
of the yet remaining attachments, and that the se- 
parated parts manifested no sign of patrefaction, 
I deemed the undertaking of replacement far from 
hopeless, By the aid of diachylon plaister, I cer- 
tainly did suceved in restoring this poor object to 
the possession of the ‘ human face divine.” No 
persuasion could indace bim to remain where he 
was. No, he was in good health, thank God—had 
a good stick—the French were licked—and now 
that he was a man again, he would go on to 
Brussels.’ 1 saw and heard no more of him.” 

By Thursday—the battle took place on the Sun- 
day—the medical officers were somewhat re- 
lieved ; the greater part of the wounded were 
either dead or removed to Brussels, &c. Before, 
however, joining their several regiments, the in- 
spector despatched the author and another officer 
to scour the fatal held, and see if any unfortunate 
wretches were still left. 

** Outward bound, | saw nobody, excepting one 
or two dying borses, and some yet unburied car- 
cases. The ground was all the more desolate (as 
it seemed to me) from the removal even of the 
corpses. I presame that not less than twenty 
thousand had by this time been put out of sight. 
1 met several peasants, and inquired most parti- 
cularly if they had any knowledge of such as I 
was in quest of; bat upon the scene of active 
operations | was glad to find that no one re- 
mained, nor even in its immediate vicinity. On 
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ascending the French side, I met two respectable. 
looking men, whose curiosity was exercised in 
contemplating numerous collections of French 
musquets that were erected into regular piles; 
and they informed me that in a church, a little 
further on, I should find a very large number of 
wounded, whom they conjectured to be Prussians: 
this was not a probable conclusion; but, what- 
ever they were, my duty was to ascertain the 
truth, for myself, as far as I could, The charch | 
afierwards ascertained to be that of Pilanchenoit, 
in the village of which Bonaparte had established 
his bead quarters on the night of the seventeeng. 
Here I found a crowd of wounded men, who had 
gut together for common protection against the 
country people, not one of them daring to venture 
from the main bedy, to make known their sitoa- 
tion. They stated to me that they were Prus- 
siars, but had no medical officer amoung them, and 
had not received any professional aid: | saw at 
once what they were, and explained to them my 
errand, | stated, that although I was an English 
surgeon, I could be of no use by staying with 
them; bat would lose no time in reporting their 
situation, and that every species of effective as- 
sistance would be forthwith sent, desiring them, 
however, to be in readiness for speedy removal. 
I think there were about two thousand of these 
unfortunate mer, of whose existence, till now, we 
had not the most distant idea.” 

The author proceeds with the Allied forces—de- 
tailing as he goes some of the devastations of the 
exasperated Prussians—to the environs of Paris. 
He continued with the army of occupation till it 
was finally withdrawn, chiefly in Picardy and the 
neighbourhood of Bonlogne— a residence which he 
found not unagrecable, varying the monotony of 
his position as well as his own good spirits ena- 
bled him, and which he has sketched, and all his 
little adventures, with a light and lively hand. 


Travels in Kamtchatka and Siberia, 
with a Narrative of a Residence in China. 
By Peter Dobell, Counsellor of the Court 
of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia. 2 vols. 12mo. 


At all events, these are no common regions for 
books of travels. Discovery-ships, within the last 
century, touched once or twice on the coast of 
Kamtchatka—Siberia is visited almost solely by 
Russian exiles and their keepers—and China has 
but one port approachable by Europeans, and that 
is nearly monopolized. Mr, Dobell bas had the 
good ov ill fortune to spend the better part of 
thirty years in one or other of these remote and 
unfrequented countries—apparently in the service 
of Russia. He is, indeed, singularly sparing of 
personal communications; bat we learn inciden- 
tally, that he resided, once, in China seven or 
eight years, and visited Pekin; and, at another 
time, five years at Avatcha, in Kamtchatka. In 
1798, he was in China for the first time; in 1812, 
at Kamtchatka; and in Siberia, the last time, in 
1827. The communications he now makes—and 
they are of considerable interest—though they take 
the shape of a journal, descriptive of two tours 
through Kamichatka, and one across the whole 
length of Siberia, give the results of an experience 
of many years, with unusual opportanities of au- 
theutic intormation, 
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In the particular tour be describes, be reached 
Kamichatka on the side of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
where finding only the Lieatenant-Governor, and 
his business requiring an interview with the Com- 
mander-in-chief, then at Nijna, some seven hun- 
dred and fifty versts distant, he set ont forthwith, 
in company with the Lieutenant, and had thus an 
opportunity of crossing the heart of the country— 
travelling partly up rivers in canoes, but chiefly 
on horseback, along something like a road—in 
the summer season. In thus traversing the only 
ling of communication between the old capital and 
the new, he saw, of course, all the traces of culti- 
vation fiudable in this deserted spot of the globe. 
These were as few as they could well be. The 
Ostrogs—the stations, where dogs and horses are 
sometimes to be had—fernish nothing but the most 
. miserable shelter. The huts are filled with smoke 
aod vermin. At one place, in the valley of Sher- 
room, he met with a very welcome contrast—a 
clean house, fresh batter and cream, and tidy 
women, one of whom, indeed, “ did the honours 
of the table with as much politeness as if she had 
been bred in a city.” The bead of this wondrous 
family, the Toyune of the Ostrog, had had extra- 
ordinary advantages —he had been drilled and 
instructed by Evashkin, a Russian nobleman, 
exiled in Kamtchatka, in the reign of Catha- 
rine Il. This tamed Toyane could read and write 
Russian, and knew most of the dialects of Kamt- 
chatka, and was the most intelligent man the an- 
thor bad ever met with among the natives. This 
valley of Sherroom Mr. Dobell describes as even 
beautiful; but he finds others which charm him 
yet more. Everywhere, indeed, he speaks of 
the country—regarded generally as the object of 
nature’s hatred—as readily susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, and rich in native advantages, but lying 
waste for want of inhabitants. 

The natives Mr. Dobell represents as reduced 
actually to some seven or eight handred,—not, 
he proncunces, from poverty of resources in the 
conutry, but the corruptions of the Russians— 
disease, ardent spirits, and venal governors. The 
military are now all withdrawn, and their places, 
apparently, have been filled by felons. Kamt- 
chatka has of late years become the Botany Bay 
of Russia, and persons of the class thus introduced 
are not very likely to benefit the few natives that 
are left, or contribute to the cultivation of the 
country. The whole population of this extensive 
region does not exceed 2500; and the Russians, in 
fact, speedily become Kamtchatkans. Venison, 
game, and fish abound, and as long 4s thisisthe case, 
agricultural labours will not, of course, be pursued. 
Tea, spirits, and tobacco, are readily obtained by 
them in exchange for sables, and foxes, and bear. 

skins. The abundance of fish in the rivers and 
on the coast is astounding—men, dogs, and bears, 
devour them. Bears, especially, catch salmon with 
the greatest facility, and, in the full season, will 
eat nothing bat the head and back, and thus de- 
stroy twenty or thirty in a night. The fisheries 
Mr. Dobeli thinks, generally, and whale fishery in 
particular, might be converted into sources of 
great wealth, but the lack of inhabitants is the 
grand obstacle, “ The Kamtchatkans theinselves,”’ 
he says, ‘ seem to feel the want of more inhabit. 
ants, and the value they would be of to the conn- 
try. L asked the Toyune of Ovka, if be should be 
pleased at seeing a vessel arrive at his little port 
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with a cargo of tea, sugar, nankin, and other lax. 
uries, ‘ Those things,’ said he, ‘ to us, who have 
so little, would be very acceptable; but I should 
be more pleased if they would send me a cargo of 
men; for out of twelve or fifteen souls, which com. 
pose my Ostrog, I have only five or six men who 
are able to bunt and fish.”” Mr, Dobell dwells apon 
the advantages of Kamichatka. “ It is in the near 
neighbourhood,” says he, “ of the richest and 
most populous parts of the globe. In ten or twelve 
days, a passage may be made to any part of the 
Japanese islands; in thirty or forty to the Sand. 
wich islands, to Macao, to the Philippines, or 
any of the Indo-Chinese islands ; in sixty days to 
the North-west coast of America, California, or the 
islands of the great Pacitic Ocean. There is oo 
place more advantageously situated for commerce, 
and no place that enjoys so little.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Dobell through Siberia 
or accompany him to Canton; but we may safely 
recommend his volumes as full of details relative 
to countries scarcely at all known, conveyed ina 
plain and unassuming manner, and conciliating 
the confidence of the reader. 


Illustrations of the Exodus, consisting of 
the following Views,from Drawings taken 
on the spot, during a Journey in Arabia 
Petrwa, in the Year 1828. Plate I. Mount 
Horeb.—II. The Convent at Mount Si- 
nai.—IIT. The Chapel over Elijah'’s Cave. 
—IV. The Summit of Mount Sinai.—V. 
The Rock in Rephidim,.—VI. Mount 
Sinai. -By W. H. Newnham. 


In the series of views that here presented, accu- 
racy is preferred to picturesque effect, and no fan- 
ciful embellishments are joined to these grand and 
simple records of religious and historical truth, 
But the drawings are executed with great skill 
and effect—the engravings are faithful, and the 
prose illustrations are short and sensible. 


Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdabys, 
collected during his Travels in the East. 
By the late J. L. Burckhardt. 


As might have been anticipated, this fourth vo- 
lume proves to he by far the most interesting por- 
tion of Burckhardt’s relics, embracing, as it does, 
the full result of his observations and inquiries re- 
lative to the Bedoain Arabs. His personal ac. 
quaintance with the country did not extend be. 
yond the Hedjaz —to very littl more, that is, than 
the towns of Mecca and Medina, and what may 
be termed their respective ports, Djedda and 
Yembo; bet his successful assumption of Arab 
habits, together with his residences at the chief 
seats of Arab intelligence, and general intercourse 
with Orientals, supplied all defects, and his inde- 
fatigable spirit secured all the advantages to be ob- 
tained from favourable circumstances, 

The present publication consists of two portions, 
one descriptive, the other histurical—the first de- 
picting the actual condition of the Bedouins, by 
details of their habits, institutions, arts, dress, 
arins, &e.—the second tracing the rapid career of 
the Wahabys. Though perfectly distinct, each 
portion is illustrative of the other in many re. 
spects. Without previous acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of the Arabs, the story of the Waha.- 
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bys mast appear a string of obscurities. No re- 
cords could be obtained from any Arabic writer, 
and Barckbardt’s sketch is wholly compiled from 
materials gathered by personal inquiries. This 
must account for some deficiencies in the early 
part of the story—many successive steps of their 
progress are still wanting ; nor is it till their oceu- 
pation of the Hedjaz, in the year 1803, that dates 
and details commence; but, once begun, these 
continue without farther gaps till the departure of 
Mahomet’s son, Ibrahim, in 1816, to attack De- 
rayeh, the centre of the Wahaby government. 
Wahabyism was originally directed solely to 
religious reform. It was strictly a reform, nota 
new religion. It was an attempt to bring back 
Mahometanism to its original simplicity, and 
that in the spirit of our own Puritans, if the 
allasion can be made without indecorum. All 
ornament in dress and buildiags was profana 
tion, and every deviation from the bare letter 
of the Koran, was decried as springing frot in- 
fidelity or corruption. The founder was one Abdel 
Wahabe, a learned Arabian, who, after visiting the 
principal cities and schools of the East, returned 
deeply impressed with the general corruption, and 
resolved to devote the remainder of hislife to the 
cause of reform. He was@native of El Howta, the 
chief seat of « tribe, occupied in husbandry, of the 
name of Temyn. El Howta is in the province or 
region of Ned), far to the East of Medina, and the 
Temyn are distinguished for their lotty stature, 
broad heads, and thick beards. For a long time 
Wahabe seems to bave reamed about in different 
parts of Arabia, withont finding any means of pro 
moting his favourite object, or even of making a 
single proselyte. He was apparently utterly with 
out influential connection, till he finally setiled 
with his family at Derayeh, a town in the same 
region of Nedj, but at a distance of four or five 
days’ journey northward of El Howta. Here he 
speedily met with better success. Mahomet Saoud, 
aman of importance at Derayeh, who had al. 
ready assumed the tithe of Emer, married his 
daughter, and zealously adopted his sentiments of 
reform. Like the original founder of the religion, 
Saond soon perceived the use that might be made 
of them for the furtherance of political power. 
Already of importance from the fruits of plandes 
ing expeditions, his influence over the neighbour 
hood spread rapidly, and the terror of bis name 
still faster. His successors, both son and grandson, 
Were energetic tellows, and within a few yearsex 
tended their authority to almost every corner of 
the broad peninsula of Arabia. The son, Azyz, es- 
tablished bis absolute dominion over the whole of 
Nedj, and in 1803 invaded the sacred soil of the 
Hedjaz. Mecca submitted without much resist. 
ance, but, before Medina fell, he was assassinated 
by a Persian, in revenge of a private injury. His 
son Saoud, however, still more daring and reso 
lute, prosecuted his views, and the whole Hedjaz 
conformed to the sentiments of Wahabyism. On 
circulating his doctrines in the shape of a cate 
chism, Saond discovered that the Meccans and 
himself had been mutually misrepresented— his 
doctrines were the same as their own—they were 
those of the Koran, and precisely what every good 
Mussalman believed, Saoud, accordingly, with 
drew bis catechism, and only compelled the natives 
to bern their pipes, destroy the cupolas, strip 
8 their finery, especially their silks,and moderate 
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the splendours of their ceremonies. The Hedjax 
continued under the rigid, bat not tyrannical an. 
thority of the Wahabys, for ten years, and, in 
the mean while, Saoud spread his conquests in 
other directions, north and south. 

In 1804, Mohammed Aly, already for some time 
in full command of Egypt, was formally appoint. 
ed Pasha, on the express condition ‘of invading 
Arabia, and bringing the Wabhabys to obedience 
to the Porte. But occupied at home with the stil] 
refractory Mamelukes, he deferred his expedition 
to Arabia; nor was it till late in 1811, that bis son 
Toujoun, a youth of eighteen, landed a body of 
troops at Yembo. They were repulsed with 
some loss at Medina; but the next year, with 
new reinforcements, the town was re-taken. Ano. 
ther expedition followed, commanded by Mo. 
hammed himself, and the Wahabys were finally 
compelled to evacuate the territories of the Hed- 
jaz. The old sheritf of Mecca, who had by force 
submitted to the Wahabys, and now appeared to 
unite in Mohammed’s views, was treacherously 
seized by him and despatched to Constantinople. 
Mohammed himself, however, was speedily re- 
called by threats of vengeance from the Porte, and 
leaving his son to invade Kasym, and bring Ab- 
dallah, the successor of Saoud, who had died in 
1814, to the best terms of peace he could, he has- 
tened to Egypt to look after his own interests at 
home. Young Tonjoun quickly effected a peace 
with Abdallah, and returned to Cairo in 1815. The 
Wahabys, however, soon gathered strength again, 
especially to the south of Mecca, a part ef the 
country apparently not included in the treaty of 
peace; and in August 1816, a new expedition 
was despatched under the command of Moham- 
med’s eldest son, Ibrahim. At this point of the 
story the narrative stops—poor Burckhardt fell a 
Victim to his exertions and the climate a few weeks 
afterwards, 

We can only allude farther to the first portion 
of the work, by expressing our conviction that no- 
where will the reader find more abundant infor- 
mation, and doubtless none more authentic, rela 
tive to the singular state of society so long and so 
zealously maintained by the Bedonins. 


Memoirs of Rear Admiral Paul Jones, 
Chevalier of the Order of Merit, and of 
the Russian Order of St. Anne, &c. &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


Profonndly skilled as Mr. Allan Canningham is 
in the spells of the Romancer, be readily made of 
Paul Jones a respectable hero; but, stripping him 
of all his mystery and moonshine, as bis matter-of- 
fact biographer now dors, he proves but a pitiful 
personage for a two-volumed piece of history. 
Yet the best is obviously done for him, and the 
narrative professes to be constructed wholly from 
his own papers and correspondence. All accounts 
that have come before were incomplete, for all the 
materials regarded as most valuable were kept 
close under lock and key, like so much jewelry, 
by his sister, for years, with a view to the pre- 
sent publiettion—the tardy appearance of which 
is not atall accounted for. The Admiral was born, 
it seems, quite legitimately, of very bumble pa. 
rents in Scotland, and at an early age appren- 
ticed tothe master of a merchant vessel trading to 
New York—in which service he was, for his 
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active conduct, in due time advanced to the 
dignity of mate. At the oatbreak of the Revo- 
lution, (he was about thirty,) from his frequent 
and intimate intercourse with the colonists, he 
caught the contagion of the times, and descrying 
the better chances for distinction, he volunteered 
his services for the navy, before the insurgents 
hada ship of war at command, His offers were, 
however, readily accepted ; he was placed at the 
head of the list of first lieutenants, and actually, in 
that capacity, was the first to hoist the ‘ striped 
bunting’ of Independence. By the marine of 
France, soon in alliance with America, he was at 
length furnished with a vessel of some force, and 
in her he fought the memorable battle with the 
Serapis. This success at once elevated him into 
notoriety and admiration with all the enemies of 
his native coantry, and especially the French ; and 
his own hopes and views rose to a pitch of extra- 
vagance. He importuned the Congress, and the 
ministers of France, with plans and projects, and 
clamoured for employment. To quiet him for the 
moment, promises were repeatedly given and as 
often broken, till finally they had the good lack to 
turn him over to the Russian service. The Em- 
press was delighted by the real gallantry of hisex- 
ploits, and the rhodomontade of his professions, 
and drew. him to her service by the promise of an 
independent command in the Black Sea. This, 
however, was more than she could accomplish. 
Potemkin was master, and he did not choose to 
have any about him but such as practised implicit 
obedience. Jones was ambitious of personal dis- 
tinction, and kicked at all restriction, till Potem- 
kin, by an act of anthority, dispatched him to St. 
Petersburgh, under pretence of a more important 
command in the Baltic. At St. Petersburgh he 
met with nothing but mortifications. Instead of 
men and independent appointments in the Baltic, 
he was presented with leave of absence for a cou- 
ple of years—an order of exile, infact—and he with- 
drew to Paris, where he died in the early part of the 
French Revolution, to the last fondly clinging to 
the hope of a recall to a country from which he 
had been banished for ever. The truth is, the man 
was aspiring beyond his caste and his opportuni- 
ties; he was for dashing into fortune’s favours, 
with no desire to court her good graces by painful 
assiduity. Had he stuck to his country, he might, 
in a period of activity, have risen to some station 
in his profession; but, as it was, he was ever con- 
flicting with foreigners—he never seems to have 
calculated upon their jealousy, or if he did, he was 
far too overweening to estimate them fairly—they 
were the stumbling-blocks that crossed his path 
and crippled his energies through life. 


The Three Histories. By Miss Jews- 
bury. 


It is with feelings of satisfaction that we hail 
another work from the pen of this lady, and one, 
also,of a more important character than any which 
has preceded it. In an age when female talent 
has been more cultivated than during any other, 
the powers of Miss Jewsbury have been deservedly 
acknowledged, and the progressive improvement 
observable in many of her shorter stories, well 
known to readers of every class in the various 
Annuals and other periodical publications, must 
have prepared, the public mind for the higher style 
of the present work. We also venture to assert, 
June VOL. XXX+ NO. CXIV, 






that Miss Jewsbury has not even yet attained the 
highest pofat to which her genius will lead her, 
If we have any quarrel with her volame before 
us, it is with its exclusive devotion to the deve- 
lopement of feeling; for fully as she has succeed- 
ed, we cannot help remembering with pleasure the 
lively sketches of her earlier literary career, and 
trust she has not entirely abandoned a style in 
which she so peculiarly excels. The outline of 
the first history, that of an enthusiast, is as fol- 
lows :—The Enthusiast is a young lady, endowed 
by nature with genius in the highest deyree. Kda- 
cated in the worst possible manner, still natare 
shows itself, and her earliest aspirations ace after 
fame. This she attains; but, alas! far from find- 
ing the happiness she expected, she is wretched 
from the feelings of affection she experiences for 
one whe returns not her passion, or rather re- 
presses any feeling towards her from an idea that 
her pursuits are inconsistent with the female cha- 
racter, and who even marries another, Upon 
this, the Enthusiast gives up every hope of hap- 
piness, finds too late that the distinction after 
Which she had so earnestly panted does not lead to 
it, and notwithstanding the entreaties of an early 
avd a loved friend, she determines to retire and 
hide her sorrows in a foreign land. These are 
good materials for the developement of character, 
and Miss Jewsbury has made good use of them; 
of which we could give abundant instances, had 
not our numerous contemporaries already given 
the reader so many extracts from this portion of 
the work, that we doubt our ability to furnish him 
with a new one, 

Of the two other Histories, “ TheRealist” is ra- 
ther our favourite ; notwithstanding which, we are 
tempted to give an extract from ‘ The Noncha. 
lant,” as, perhaps, there has seldom been deline- 
ated a more charming portrait of feminine loveli- 
ness of character than that of Egeria:— 

** Egeria was totally diflerent from any other 
woman I had ever seen, either in Italy or Eng- 
land. She did not dazzle, she subdued me. Other 
women might be more commanding, more versa- 
tile, more acute, but L never saw one so exqui- 
Sitely feminine. She was lovely without being 
beautiful; her movements were features ; and if a 
blind man had been privileged to pass his hand 
over the silken length of hair that, when unbraid- 
ed, flowed around her like a veil, he would have 
been justified in expecting softness, and a love of 
softness, beauty, and a perception of beauty, to 
be distinctive traits of her mind. Nor would he 
have been deceived. Her birth, her education, 
but above all, the genius with which she was gift- 
ed, combined to inspire a passion for the ethereal, 
the tender, the imaginative, the heroic—in one 
word, the beautiful. It was in her a faculty di- 
vine, and yet of daily life; it touched all things, 
but, like a sunbeam, touched them with a ‘ golden 
finger.’ Any thing abstract or scientific was un- 
intelligible and distasteful to her; her knowledge 
was extensive and various, but true to the first 
principle of her nature, it was poetry that she 
sought in history, scenery, character, and religious 
belief—poetry that guided all her studies, govern- 
ed all her thoughts, coloured all her conversation. 
Her nature was at once simple and profound ; 
there was no room in her mind for philosophy, or 
in her beart for ambition—one was filled by ima- 
gination, the other engrossed by tenderness, She 
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had a passive temper, but decided tastes ; any one 
might influence, but very few impressed her. Her 
strength and her weakness alike lay in ber affec- 
tions; these would sometimes make her weep at 
a word, at others imbue her with courage ; so that 
she was alternately a ‘ falcon-hearted dove’ and a 
* reed shaken with the wind.’ Her voice was a sad, 
sweet melody ; and her spirits reminded me of an 
old poet’s description of the orange-tree, with its 


* Golden lamps hid in a night of green,’ 


or of those Spanish gardens where the pomegra- 
nate grows beside the cypress. Her gladness was 
like a burst of sunlight; and if in her depression 
she resembled night, it was night wearing her 
stars. | might describe, and describe for ever, but 
I should never succeed in pourtraying Egeria ;— 
she was a muse, a grace, a variable child, a de- 
pendent woman—the Italy of human beings !’’ 


Mary Queen of Scots, and other Poems. 
By John Heneage Jesse. 


Who does not remember his heart having been 
stirred in its very childhood by the story of Mary 
—the beaaty fonght for by loyalty, and renowned 
by the poetry of Du Bellay and Ronsard, and even 
by that of our own Protestant Buchanan? Hugo 
Grotius himself, with all his Batavian coldness, 
could not abstain from deprecating the injustice 
of her sentence. In our own times, documents 
have been discovered that go far to exculpate 
Bothwell, and to throw doubt over the view of her 
case that was taken both by Hume and Robertson; 
and the pen of one of the best of modern female 
writers, Miss Benger, has been devoted to plead 
very interestingly for her memory. Wecommend 
Mr. Jesse for adopting this subject for that of his 
principal poem, and think he has displayed un- 
common elegance and feeling in the execution of 
it. He has minstrelized the main events of Mary’s 
history, from the date of her voyage from Scot- 
land to France, to her latest day, and well selected 
the points that chiefly arrest the imagination and 
sympathy. His cast of thought is pleasing, and 
his diction harmonious and graceful. When el- 
derly critics put on their spectacles, it is true that 
young poets are not to expect unqualified enlogy, 
and there are some of his silvery epithets to which 
we object; nor do we think that in all passages 
be has put all the pith and fire into the scene, of 
which it might have been susceptible. Bat, in the 
first place, there is an expansion of design in Mr. 
Jesse’s poem which indicates strength of concep- 
tion, and promises that he has power and spirit 
which are yet undeveloped ; and, in the next place, 
he has so many lines of felicitous expression, as to 
show that practice alone is necessary to give him 
progressive improvement in imparting chasteness, 
as well as brilliance, to the colouring of his style. 

Thus pleased with his present attempt, and con- 
fident that he will be a successfal candidate for 
still higher reputation, we welcome Mr. Jesse to 
the poetic fraternity, and as a specimen of his 
description give the following passages :— 


Canto 2d. VII. 
* It was the dance: the gallant and the good 
Were gather’d in thy Halls, fair Holyrood. 
There stood the churchman in his letter’d pride, 
And smiled on follies which he dared not chide ; 
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While sparkling lamps, and Beauty’s sylph-like 
mien, 

Diffused their influence o’er the dazzling scene ; 

Then music rose with a luxurious swell, 

For hearts which loved those joyous sounds too 
well. 

There knights and dames in gay confusion shone, 

And all were blest, or deem’d they were, but one, 

And who was that? the loveliest of them all, 

The youthfal mistress of that glittering hall. 





In that bright throng were princes proud to stand 

For one dear kiss on that extended hand. 

Aloof from these the youthful Darnley stood, 

In pensive posture, and in thoughtful mood ; 

The wretch whose heart could love or hate by 
rule, 

The beardless coxcomb, and the titled fool. 


Though mark’d by her whose eye each thonght 
could trace, 

Whose smile could raise him, and whose frown 
debase ; 

That scornful bosom had not learnt to hide 

The traits of deep, inexplicable pride, 

And baser still, though fondly loved by her 

Whose wish was still new favours to confer,— 

Heedless of all, his breast had ne’er subdued 

That worst of crimes, innate ingratitude. 


There Murray stood in sabler garb array’d, 

Whose joyless eye no playful mirth betray’d ; 

Though young in years, on that high brow were 
wrought 

The lines that spoke intensity of thought. 

The pledge of lawless love, he could not claim 

The generous boast of patrimonial fame ; 

And yet on him his Queen, with bounteous hand, 

Had heap’d the wealth and honours of the land, 

And fondly deem’d her brother had forgot 

His guilty lineage and degraded lot. 





Alas! though loved by her, and blest below 

By all a sister’s fondness could bestow, 

Mean, perjured wretch! thy heart forgot them all, 

And sought for greatness by that sister’s fall. 

Yet know that Heaven at its avenging day, 

That deed of base unkindness will repay: 

No sorrowing friend will teach thee how to die, 

Calm thy last fears, or close thy glazing eye ; f 
Th’ assassin’s hand shall end thy dazzling course, 1 
And wrap thy soul in anguish and remorse ; 

Whilst thou shalt think upon a sister’s doom, 

And sink unwept, unpitied, to the tomb.” 


The Question of Registry or No Re- 
gistry considered. By H. Bellenden Ker, 
Esq. F.R.S. 


If you purchase personal or movable property, 
possession gives a right, and you cannot be dis- 
possessed by failure in the title of the seller—the 
few cases of exception are not worth noticing ‘in 
general statements. But if you purchase real or 
immovable property—lands and houses that is, 
possession is no security at all against prior rights. 
You may get a mortgage, and discover too late 
that another has been beforehand with you; or 
you may purchase estates and find them under 
settlements, or charged with incumbrances in a 
variety of ways—you have no remedy, absolutely 
none. A man, for instance, has two estates, A and 
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B. He setiles A upon his wife and children, and 
subsequently procures an Act to substitute B for 
A. He holds the title-deeds of both, He first 
sells A, with the sanction of the Act, and then B 
by suppressing it. The purchaser of B is ruined 
without redress—the wife and ehildren dispossess 
him. This is a case of fraud; but estates are 
sometimes sold with charges on thein, of which 
the seller knows nothing, and the discovery is not 
made till after the death of the seller. The pur- 
chaser is left without a remedy. Courtsof Equity 
ean do nothing for him—nay, Courts of Equity, 
by their own fictions, make bad matters worse. 
They have invented imaginary estates with real 
and substantial rights. A conveys to B an estate 
in trust; and Bis said in consequence to have the 
legal estate, and A the equitable one, Courts of 
law will hear of nothing but this Jegal estate, 
while Courts of Equity regard nothing but the 
equitable one. There is, however, one exception 
—itself any thing but equitable—where equal 
equities exist, the possession of this deyal estate 
turns the scale. Generally, in Courts of Equity, 
the older the claim the better the right; but this 
legal estate, the creation of the Court, will some- 
times supersede the better claim. A mortgages 
first to B and delivers the title-deeds ; some time 
after he mortgages the same to C, C being satis- 
fied of the competency of the estate to meet both, 
Subsequently, A gives a third mortgage to D, tells 
him of B’s, but suppresses C’s. D finally dis- 
covers the second mortgage, and his sole resource 
is to take up B’s, the first. Why, will that pro- 
tect the third mortgage against the second? Yes, 
for though both C and D have equal equities, that 
is, they have both given valuable considerations ; 
yet because D has been able and cunning enough 
to get possession of title-deeds, the legal estate, he, 
as the lawyers expressively phrase it, squeezes or 
shoves out the unlucky C, and attaches the third 
mortgage to the first. 

Now the only conceivable remedy against these 
frauds and maneuvres appears to be a registry, 
where every thing relative to estates—sales, set- 
tlements, mortgages, &c. shall be entered—no- 
thing to be binding or enforceable but what is so 
entered—open to the public, and accessible to 
every buyer and purchaser. As matters now are, 
a man buys an estate like a pigina poke. “ Now 
would I give another year’s purchase to know if 
Ihave a title,” said Sir Matthew Hale, when he 
bought an estate. With a registry, a man may 
examine for himself, and judge securely of the 
soumlness of a bargain, and Sir Matthew might 
have been spared his misgivings. 

The Property Commission have, it seems, ear- 
nestly recommended this registry, and have formed 
the scheme of one. This scheme Mr. Bellenden 
Ker advocates, and in an able and business-like 
manner, discusses the general question, sparing 
neither the Equity Courts nor any thing else, 
Which he finds to be indefensible. It is obvious 
no man at once honest and solvent can object, 
with honour, to the publicity thus proposed—the 
security thus effectually provided, Defenders of 
old ways will of course be found, and among 
them is the Solicitor-General—a man worn and 
scarred in the courts, and deep in their mysteries. 
On what ground does he resist? Mainly, abhor- 
rence of change, but ostensibly because the new 
measure will shake credit by exposing private 


circumstances, and because neglects in registra. 
tion will produce more disorders than it will cure, 
This is plainly a drowning man catching at a 


straw. 


Tales of the Classics. 3 vols. 12mo, 


These tales are very old friends with scarcely 
new faces. They are, in short, Ovid’s own—the 
Metamorphoses literally and consecutively trans- 
lated from beginning to end. No one tale of the 
whole fifteen books—such is the writer’s desire 
to convey the fullest stateable information on my- 
thological topics to those for whom she caters—js 
wholly omitted; nor indeed is any thing, save 
certain details, the absence of which from the 
original would have been no regrettable loss, 
withheld. The writer has executed her task ably— 
it was undertaken expressly for the service of her 
own daughters, and she “ anticipates it will prove 
a suitable and entertaining present for the rising 
generation.” Phrases of * offence,” and equivo- 
cal sentiments, are carefully excluded, Every 
tale is followed by large communications on mat- 
ters of mythology ; and the references to pictures 
and statuary, ancient and modern, illustrating the 
subjects, are fuller than in any one volume which 
we could readily name. 


Picture of India, geographical, histori- 
cal, and descriptive. In two volumes. 


This is a most useful and interesting little work, 
very much wanted as a manual of the most remote 
and extensive portion of the British empire. It 
contains a very good map of India, and numerous 
copper-plates and wood-cuts, explanatory of the 
scenery, prints, &c. of the country, very well exe- 
cuted. The volumes are got up, even in the binding, 
with great neatness, They will afford the curious 
reader an outline of the features of a most re- 
markable country in a short space of time, and 
imprint upon his mind the character of the people 
and their manners in a way which cannot fail to 
profithim. The work is compiled with care, ap- 
parently from the best authorities. The geogra- 
phy, geological features, mineralogy, climate, 
zoology, early history, statistics, &c, are all given 
in lucid order, At the present moment, while In- 
dian affairs are occupying the attention of Go- 
vernment, this work will be found particularly 
useful. 


The Life of a Lawyer, written by Him- 
self. 8vo. 


This life, imaginary as a whole, but made up of 
parts which by many will be recognized as found- 
ed on actual occurrences, will be read with inte- 
rest, and doubtless with advantage, by all those 
who reflect upon the moyens de parvenir, The hero, 
and supposed author, is represented as one of the 
legal profession, who, after having 


“In his turn play’d many parts,” 


and progressed from the writing-desk and inferior 
servitude of a country attorney’s office to the wool- 
sack, (or, as our neighbours have it, le bal de coton,) 
employs his evening of life in the now fashionable 
and fascinating pastime of autobiography. His 
memoirs, as he says, were originally undertaken 
for the benefit of his son, being intended to im- 
press on his mind the former station of his fa- 
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ther; bat, on their completion, they appeared not 
unlikely to convey to other persons the illustra- 
tion of the glorious truth, that, in England, the 
road to honour and distinction is open to all. In 
his general design, the writer has certainly been 
very successful; the sketch of early difficulties, 
of a readiness to turn to account the opporta- 
nities of advancement, and of the full tide of 
honoar and pewer into which sach small begin- 
nings often end, is extremely well done. tlis 
book is full of amusing incidents and boldly drawn 
characters, some of which are so strongly marked 
as to be at once recognized; there are also good 
descriptions of trials, election- speeches, proposals 
for legal reform and for political ameliorations, 
which are introduced into the web of the story. 
The ladder of professional and political life Is 
climbed without any very remarkable slip. But 
we must refer our readers to the work itself, 
which will repay them for such attention, by open- 
ing an entirely new source of information and 
amusement, 


Athenaid, or Modern Grecians. By 
Henry J. Bradfield, author of Waterloo, 
or the British Minstrel, Ac. 


Mr. Bradfield’s experience in the scenes of Cre- 
cian wartare prompts him to show up the Greeks 
in their miserable features—the selfish, sordid, pi- 
tiful conduct of the chiefs towards the foreigners 
in their service: and this, which is all too true, 
we fear, to be mach disputed, is accomplished in 
a style of gaiety, covering, we perceive, a little 
soreness, and no wonder, emulative of the Don 
Juan stanza, an olla podrida of love and war, 
sentiment and politics, as digressive and erratic to 
the full, but occasionally, which was not one of 
Don Juan's fanlts, very indistinct. Much of it is, 
however, happily enough executed. The writer 
himself served in Greece, and was present, appa. 
rently, at the woeful rout and dispersion of the 
fatal Gth of March, and the subsequent night, the 
main subject of the poem, in which provisions 
ran short. The commander and his snite were 
supplied with a sheep, and a leg of mutton was 
dispatched to poor Febvrier, but intercepted by 
the Torks, while Mr. Bradtield was, apparently, 
shared out, and oblived to shift for his own wants, 
His collections in the notes are of some valne, as 
contibutions towards the history of this miserable 
war, where, though the cause of the combatants 
was as different as light and darkness, their cha- 
racters scarcely leave a pin to choose between 
them. The merit of the Greeks consists in the 
bare fact of resistance; they have dene nothing to 
deserve success; and nothing but the outstretched 
arms of others—the secret of which, probably, 
still sleeps in the portfolios of Ministers—could 
have prevented them from falling again ander the 
crushing thraldom of their old masters; with whom, 
after ail, they have too many congenial points to 
call for violent separation. It will be difficult to 
find one Englishman, who has acinually served with 
them, ready to give them one good word. Mr. 
Bradfield, amidst all his scorn—which, though 
wearing on air of pleasantry, is pretty deeply 
seated —speaks of Nikilas in terms of commenda- 
tion, and in a note adds,“ To say a// were bad, 
would be doing injustice to a fer, sach as Cannaris, 
the younger Colocotroni, Kalergi, Macri, &c.”" The 
cause and its conductors are two things; and we 
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know not why, or for what accomplishable pur- 
pose, because the first is good, the second, in the 
teeth of facts, which speak trumpet. tongued, should 
be commended. This, at the best, is to do evi] 
that good may come ; which is bad politically, as 
it is, by common confession, morally; for equally, 
in both, is the straight course of nature perverted. 
Just a specimen ;— 
“ Now this you cail not cowardice, I ween, 
For, mostly, foes attack him in the back, 
And vice versa, for the Turk, we’ve seen 
Full often war’s first principle to lack ; 
Thus figure to yourself a battle-scene, 
The sally, skirmish, and the wild attack ; 
Our fights in Europe may be Won or lost 
While foes are here but at the starting. post. 


And should a battle ’mid these hosts occur, 

The subject of a day, "tis really great! 
Now this from fact I do in sooth aver, 

’Tis look’d upon as marvellous of late : 
And if I may not in my judgment err, 

On winding up the dark atlair of fate, 
You'll find, of wounded, just a score or two ; 
While of the dead ’tis difficult to know. 


In such a hot and slaughtering affair, 
Ii not unfrequently occurs that they 
Who are number’d on the lists as prisoner, 
But rarely give much trouble in the way 
Of retrospect, as in such case ‘tis clear 
He went, and hath been lost in the affray ; 
Thus, ’cording to the act of capitation, 
He ’s dead already in their calculation.” 


Conversations upon Comparative Chro- 
nology and General History. 


These Conversations, extending from the crea- 
tion of the world to the birth of Christ, are exe- 
cuted ably, and, considering the coarse materials 
of the mythological part, delicately enough—ad- 
dressed, as they are, to young ladies. One of the 
things aimed at, the writer states, has been, while 
threading the chronological epochs, to enliven the 
dry succession of events by adverting to the more 
remarkable details; and a second—forming, in- 
deed, the distinguishing feature of the work—to 
keep carefully in view the comparison and pa- 
rallel of dates. Nothing, it is added, can more 
embellish either chronology or history, or, by aid 
of the imagination, can more contribute to enchain 
the memory, than the recalling of coincidences, 
often the least suspected, in the times of cele- 
brated persons, or of great national events, in re- 
gions of the earth the most removed from each 
other, and among nations the most estranged and 
the most dissimilar. Recapitulatory questions are 
appended to each division, and at the close of the 
volume are collected the principal events allnded 
to in the work, with the dates annexed, according 
to the several eras in use among chronologists— 
the years from the creation, and backward from 
Christ—those of the Julian period, the Olympiads, 
the building of Rome, and the era of Nabonassar. 
Some of these eras might very well have been 
spared. The Julian period is of no manner of use, 
and the conversation at the outset about it, can 
only serve to puzzle children. Nothing, indeed, 
can exceed the absardity of commencine an era 
seven hundred years before the supposed creation of 
the world; without even alleging a single reason for 
it—at least the Conversation does not. 

Slips occur. One of the young ladies observes, 
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the other told her, that Sesostris was five cubits 
high, thatis, she adds, thirty English feet. Instead 
of reducing the cubit to one of the usual dimen- 
sions, Mrs. S— replies, ** It is probable that this 
enormous size referred to the greatness of his 
power, instead of his actual stature.” 


The Resources of the United Kingdom, 
or the present Distresses considered, their 
Causes and Remedies pointed out, &ec. 
By W. R. C. Pettman. 


We are sorry we cannot, in our limits, do jus. 
tice to this very able work. Captain Pettman is 
a writer of great power on the subjects on which 
he treats, and well merits to be read and analyzed 
closely. These subjects are handled lucidly and in 
order, and there is no one whoreads his book, bat 
must admit that it is easy of comprehension, ra- 
tional, and very difficult to disprove in its posi- 
tions. The author is a man of no commen «bility, 
and we most cordially recommend his work to 
our readers, 


Excerpta Historica, or Illustrations of 
English History. Part I. 


This promises to be a most useful and valuable 
work, Which no reader of English History will be 
without when he is aware of the contents and of 
the light which it is caleulated to throw upon pas- 
sages and events in histovians which at present 
need clearing up. The contents of Part I. may be 
briefly mentioned to show the nature of the publi- 
cation: Royal Letter Missive, relating to a Quar- 
rel among the Members of the House of Neville, 
temp. Hen, VI.—Another, granting the Wardship 
of Margaret danghter of the Dake of Somerset, to 
the Earl of Suifolk, 1443.—Ordinance by Henry 
Vi. relative to Grammar Schools in London,— 
Letter Missive of Henry VI. commanding the 
Duke of York to expel Sir Edward Neville from 
the Castle of Abergavenny, 1447.—Letter from 
Edward Earl of March and Edmond Earl of Rut. 
land, to their father the Duke of York, 1454.-— 
Royal Letter Missive, and Patent, for creating 
Joba Judde Master of the Ordnance, 1456.—Let- 
ter from Lowes Lyneham to John Felde, 1465.— 
Two Letters from Simon Stallworthe on the state 
of London, and political news, shortly before the 
accession of Richard ILl.—Letter from Sir Mar- 
maduke Darell respecting the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots, of which he was an eye-witness, 
—Collections for a new Edition of Blount’s 
* Antient Tenures.’”? — Indenture hy which the 
custody of Montgomery Castle was delivered to 
William de Leyburn by Bogo de Knoville, 1301. 
——Will of Elizabeth of Hainault, sister of Philippa 
Queen of Edward I1.—View of the Number and 
Description of Persons employed in garrisoning 
Calais, Guisnes, Hammes, and Rysebank, temp. 
Hen, V.—Ordinances made for the Government 
ofthe Army, by Henry the Fifth, 1419, and by 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, temp. Hen, VI.—Com- 
Missions empowering the Master Masons and Car. 
penters to impress Artificers tor the erection of the 
College of Eton, 1440.— Grant of Relicks to the 
College.—Grant of Arms to the College.—Grant 
of Arms to Royer Keys, Clerk, and his brother 
and descendants, for his services in building the 
College, &c.— Description of the Standards borne 
inthe Field by Peers and Knights in the Reign of 





Henry VIIL.—A Poem describing the Assault on 
Massoura, and the valiant conduct and death of 
William de Longespee, Earl of Salisbury, and of 
several English Knights, in the Crusade in 1250. 
—Extractg from the Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry the Seventh from 1401 to 1505. In fatare 
numbers we shall refer again to this interesting 
undertaking, which we trust will meet the success 
it merits. We cordialiy recommend it to the rea 
der’s attention, 


The Island Bride, in six cantos., By 
the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B. D. 


This volume of poetry, decorated with an en. 
graving from a design by Martin, executed by 
himself, is one of the most delightful works which 
we have for a long time perused. Simple in lan- 
guage and story, wrought up to great purity and 
elegance of style, it reminds us more of the poctry 
of the past than the present day. The scene is laid 
in the Mauritius, and there is much of sweet ra- 
ral description in the opening canto. The reader 
is first introduced to a sage, named Eumenes, who 
employs himself in forming the mind of his dangh- 
ter Bertha, an ancorrupted child of nature. Ed. 
gar, left an orphan by his father, the friend of Eu- 
menes, was protected by the latter in his years of 
helplessness, and having left bis fair companion 
for Europe, embarks ov his return, and reaches 
the shore wheve his cnardian and Bertha reside. He 
sees herin the prime of her beauty—sees and loves 
her. Edgar has a friend, Wallace, who cherished 
an unretarned untold passion for Bertha, In the 
mean while, Edgar and Bertha plighted their faith, 
approved by the father of the fair one. Wallace 
saw, and pined away in sorrow ; and the contrast 
of his teelings, to the full flushed hopes of Edgar, 
is well depicted. A powerfal lord and bad man 
dweli near the residence of Eumenes, of whose 
daughter’s beauty he hears the fame, He regards 
Edgar as a bar to his designs upon Bertha, who 
in the mean time weds Edgar. She is soon after 
met in a lonely walk by the lord (not happily 
named Akeuside), who declares to her bis gross 
passion, which she repulses, and informs her fa- 
ther of the insult. In the mean time, Akenside 
seeks Edgar; a coinbat, orrather duel, ensues, and 
Edgar is slain. Bertha cannot survive her hus. 
band, and dies of a broken heart. Euimenes is 
distracted with sorrow. Wallace flies to the spot, 
and mourning the fate of his friend and his mis 
tress, slays their murderer, and then puts on the 
habit of a religious order. Euimenes becomes dis. 
tempered in mind; the sixth canto is occupied 
with describing his wanderings, which are termi- 
nated by a fall over a precipice. 

Of the foregoing materials, the author has woven 
a very sweet poem, full of tenderness and feeling, 
beautiful description, and pure morality. It is a 
poem which may be read and enjoyed by the most 
fastidious. The verse is correct and smooth, the 
imagery graceful, and there are stanzas of which 
any writer might be proud. The chief defect is, 
that the descriptive, or rather discursive parts, are 
to» long for the simplicity of the subject, and are, 
therefore, less likely to be enjoyed as they should 
be by the gencral reader, We should do the au- 
thor injustice to quote a very small portion from 
so long a poem—more our space would not allow. 
We commend this lite volame most cordially to 
our readers, 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

** Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol,” as pro- 
duced at this house, is the first genuine 
specimen of the beroic opera we have wit- 
nessed on the English stage. It is the 
** Guillaume Tell” of Rossini, adapted to 
the kindred history of the Tyrolese cham- 
pion, by the musical skill of Bishop and 
the facile ingenuity of Plancheé, and aided 
by all the appliances of picture and group- 
ing which Stanfield and Wallack can sup- 
ply. In varying the plot from that of the 
original, the adapters have, we think, 
chosen wisely; for, as justly observed in 
the prefatory remarks, the story of Tell 
has been placed on the English stage by 
Mr. Knowles “‘ in a form as durable as 
the stage itself ;*’ and its very domestic 
and various interest renders it less fit for 
mere operatic uses than the simpler tale 
of Hofer. The resemblance between the 
two untutored patriots has been warked 
by a greater than any to whom the adapter 
refers in vindication of bis choice, and who 
thus apostrophizes his hero— 

** Of mortal parents is the hero born 

By whom the undaunted Tyrolese are led ? 

Or is it Tell’s great spirit from the dead 

Return’d, to animate an age forlorn?! 

He comes like Phebus through the gates of 

morn, 

When dreary darkness is discomfited : 

Yet mark his modest state! upon his head 

That simple crest—a heron’s plume is worn. 
, Liberty! they stagger at the shock ; 

The murderers are aghast; they strive to flee, 
And half their host is buried!” 

In this piece, as in that of “ Tell,”’ the 
immediate impulse to holy insurrection 
is given by an individual outrage—the 
abduction of the bride of one of the pea- 
sants by a Bavarian troop ; and the entire 
action consists in the awakening of the 
spirit of the Tyrolese, and the vindica- 
tion of the rights of nature, which had 
been violated in their persons. The mu- 
sic, which we do not pretend to speak of 
critically, seems to our apprebension ad- 
mirably adapted to express the deep feel- 
ings which produce the struggle, the 
home-bred thoughts and memories that 
sustain and soothe it, and the alternations 
of hope, of fear, which precede its glori- 
ous issue,—the concerted pieces being in- 
stinct with fiery enthusiasm, and the old 
Swiss melodies being introduced with the 
happiest effect among them. Phillips is 
the Hofer; be bears himself statelily, and 
sings in his pure and noble style, but 
is rather too gloomy for the champion 
who would rash to the battle-field as to a 
festival, brightened by the anticipated 
triamph. The songs of freedom in the 
opera might well “ create e soul under the 


ribs of death,” for they actually animated 
Mr. Sinclair, who sang with heart as well 
as voice, and acted feelingly for the first 
—we hope not the last—time. Madame 
Vestris played a real female sharpshooter, 
Josephine Negretti, with her usual spirit, 
and sang with more than her usual power 
—while Miss Stephens shed her sweet- 
ness through the opera as the abstracted 
bride. The groups of excited peasantry 
and soldiers were so arranged as to satisfy 
the eye and excite the imagination; they 
formed complete and living pictures, yet 
suggested the idea that they were only a 
part of a great combination and a vaster 
struggle. They owed much of their ex- 
cellent effect to the zeal of Mr. Wallack, 
who was among them on the first night of 
the opera as a peasant, and marshalled his 
colleagues with a zeal worthy of a real 
contest, and an insurrection in good ear- 
nest! 

Opera has been the favourite class of 
performance at this house during the 
past month. Besides ‘* Hofer,”” which 
has attracted brilliant audiences, we have 
had the ** Beggar’s Opera,” ‘* Guy Man- 
nering,” and ** Rob Roy;” in all which 
Miss Stephens has suog, with diminished 
power, but with undiminished and un- 
rivalled delicacy and grace. The har- 
mony, however, of ** Guy Mannering” 
was rudely broken by an absurd squab- 
ble between Madame Vestris and a new 
singer, of the name of Anderson, against 
whom the lady has been advised, by 
some ill-judging friends, to prefer an 
indictment for the fashionable offence 
of conspiracy. ‘The lively little lady 
asserts that the gentleman endeavoured 
to induce some persons to hiss her in 
the character of Macheath, and to ex- 
claim ungallantly against the male attire 
which she so often honours us by assum- 
ing ;—and if he did so, actuated by what- 
ever motive, the intent was most unmanly 
and disgraceful; but even if he did so, 
his malice was wholly innoxious, for the 
heart of the hissers failed them, and the 
applause was as unmingled as_ usual. 
Thus triumphant, the lady might have 
spared her indictment, which was quite 
needless for her own security from attack, 
and a very ungentle weapon for such fair 
hands. Our actors, those ** gay creatures 
of the element,” should abstain from 
bringing their affairs into courts of law, 
where, in broad daylight, they cut but a 
sorry figure ; unless, indeed, they are 
obliged to take a benefit which a certain 
Act only can give. Glittering as they do 
at night in their own sphere, they tura 
out sad realities when they are produced 
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and sworn at Westminster, like glow- 
worms exhibited in their dingy insignifi- 

cance by some morning lecturer at a Me- 

chanics’ Institute. They should abbor 

warrants, like Rob Roy, if they would do 

justice to themselves—if they would be 

happy, or make us so. It is their pleasant 

business to lighten the weight of care, and 

east the sense of the world’s obligations 

from us; and, at least, they should leave 
us to fanky that they sit loosely upon them. 

We do not willingly associate Madame 

Vestris with Peel's Criminal Acts, nor 
like to image her searching eagerly through 

the pages of Mr. Sergeant Russell’s great 
work on Crimes and Misdemeanours, to 
discover how she may be revenged on her 
sister's lover, or her own rival, instead of 
dipping into Farquhar for precedents of 
repartee, or learning from Shakspeare to 
forgive. It was but the other day that, 
in the rudest part of a rude agricultural 
county, we saw stuck against a substan- 
tial barn an old playbill, on which the 
name of Madame Vestris was printed in 
that large type in which players love to 
be printed, and we to read them; and 
what a sense of pleasure—a feeling of 
luxury and London — stole over our 
thoughts, pained so long by boorish stu- 
pidity, like the first soft breath of spring! 
What images of gaiety and grace played 
around us! How glad we were to think 
that the farmers and graziers of this flat 
and fertile region had felt the coarse and 
even tenour of their lives illustrated for 
an evening by so pretty an epitome of 
town refinement, and joy! How differ- 
ent would have been the feeling had 
she then been about to appear in the 
character of a prosecutrix for an offence 
which means ary thing or nothing, at 
the fancy of ajudge! Strangely enough, 
the indictor and indictee appeared as 
lovers on the stage immediately after 
the affair was made public; a furious 
uproar ensued ; the gentleman protested, 
and the lady wept, which, at all events, 
was unfair: she had her choice of wea- 
pons, and having elected to resort to 
parchment and Bench Warrants, had no 
right to avail herself of tears. It cannot 
be suffered to any lady to indict and to 
weep. If the audience were to be the 
judges, well and good—let the litigants, 
cry and speak it ont, and have done— 
but if the matter was to be turned into a 
criminal charge, the defendant had a right 
to the ordinary presumption of innocence, 
which is little weakened by the finding of 
a bill for conspiracy by a Middlesex grand 
jury, whose readiness to sanction charges 
of this anomalous offence, and of the 
graver crime of perjury, bas of late years 
too often supplied malignity with formi- 
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dable engines of oppression, and venality 
with the means of extorting money, under 
colour of promoting justice. But we are 
growing too didactic for our small print ; 
aud, therefore, will only hope that the 
lady may see her mistake, and be content 
to conquer all hearts in her own sphere, 
where, just now, she is all ** Perfection,” 
instead of courting Lord Tenterden’s cri- 
ticism, or invoking Mr. Justice Bayley’s 
moral eloquence to teach aa erring singer 
his duty. 

A new farce, called “* A Joke’s a Joke, 
or too much for Friendship,” was pro- 
duced, and met the customary fate of 
farces which aspire to be droll. It was 
crowded with practical jests and violent 
puns, some really laughable, but without 
any purpose, which an Englishman re- 
quires as much in an extravaganza as ina 
tragedy or asermon. On the same night, 
a farce called ** The Colonel’ was damned 
at the other house ; how justly we cannot 
say, a8 we were watching the progress of 
the public displeasure at Drury-Lane. 
These rival damnations on the same night 
were very hard on those respectable indi- 
viduals who indulge a taste for a failure 
in a quiet way, and whom it is cruel thus 
to tantalize. 

The new lessee is chosen. Mr. Alex- 
ander Lee has gallantly ventured to offer 
90001. a-year for three years, and to 
wake a deposit of 30001. to bind the bar- 
gain. This shows, at all events, that 
there is some faith in the dramatic spirit 
yet surviving, which we hope will not 
prove deceptive. May Mr. Lee restore 
the fortunes of the drama, without ab- 
solutely ruining his own! 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Critics who have any regard for their 
reputation should forswear all guessing 
at what an artist of genius will do on an 
given occasion. Last month we antici- 
pated that Miss Kemble’s Isabella would 
be full of tragic points; and, ia fact, it 
is less so, in proportion to the opportuni- 
ties taken by her predecessors, than any 
part in which she had before appeared ; 
while it is perhaps the most signal tri-+ 
umph of her intelligence, taste, and skill. 
She does not tower above her sorrows 
like Mrs. Siddons, nor lend a charm to 
blank despair like Miss O'Neil; she does 
not command her fate like the first, nor 
endure it like the last—but she excels 
both in the tact with which she reconciles 
the difficult passages of Isabella’s con- 
duct to the mind ; and in those little deli- 
cate touches which familiarize, and by 
familiarizing, redeem it. In these con- 
sisted Miss Kemble’s best fascination; she 
excused, even to a sentimental apprehen- 
sion, the acceptance of Villeroy’s band 
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and fortune, and, at the same time, so 
managed ber feminine reservations of 
love and grief to Biron, that they seemed 
without offence to her generous admirer. 
All this part of the play—its most diffi- 
cult, and, in ordinary hands, disgusting 
part—was by her made natural and af- 
fecting ; but the latter scenes, though 
forcibly played, presented no very origi- 
nal excellence, if we except one beautiful 
touch, where, after falling into an abs- 
traction, a maze of dismal images, on 
receiving Biron’s ring, she starts into 
consciousness of the present, at being re- 
minded that the messenger is waiti:yg for 
an interview. How Miss O'Neil played 
the scene which follows can never be for- 
gotten or described; it threw into the 
shade all she had ever done before: the 
strange confusion of rapture bordering on 
agony—the first thrill of joy on the sud- 
den revival of living love, long chilled by 
thoughts of death, and long passed into 
memory—the absolute abandonment to 
that first giddy rapture—the terrible 
awaking to a sense of what had too re- 
cently happened—the convulsive clinging 
to the present enjoyment, rendered more 
intense by a feeling of the horror which 
was to come—all by turns possessed her 
whole frame, quivered on ber lips, light- 
ened in her eye, and maddened in her 
grasp. This was Miss O'Neil’s greatest 
professional triumph; and it is, there- 
fore, no disparagement to Miss Kemble 
to say, that in her performance of the 
Same scene there was nothing approach- 
ing to this. Ia the last act Miss Kemble 
played powerfully; ber mad scene was 
inferior to that in Belvidera; but ber 
death, striving to clasp the child, and 
vainly trying to fix her waning sight upon 
him, was extremely touching. Ina tragic 
force, this performance is altogether be- 
low Belvidera, but in point of intelli- 
gence, it is second only to Juliet. In 
Shakspeare’s heroine she exhibited the 
finest sense of the manifold beauties of 
the part; in Southerne’s she displayed 
the same power in soltening the de- 
formities of the plot, and imparting a 
meaning and a grace where both were 
wanting 

The actors of our vouth are going out 
one by one “hike evening lights,”” and 
we see none rising to sucreed them— 
none certainly ever can rise who will be 
as good to us. On the 20th of May, 
Fawcett took his leave—and our own 
norse, Mrs. Davenport, will follow him 
before this poor scribble is printed! Ac- 
cording to the authority of his farewell 
speech, he had beeo on the stage thirty- 
nine years, duriog great part of which 
time he has rendered services to his pro- 
fession, beyond his exertions as an actor, 
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as an indefatigable manager, and as the 
zealous and eloquent advocate of the 
Theatrical Fund, at the anniversary of 
which he was accustomed to deliver some 
of the best specimens of after-dinner 
speaking ever heard in this ccuntry of 
oratory and dinners. He was one of our 
few remaining actors who have striveu 
successfully to individualize their per- 
formances, instead of considering them as 
mere opportunities to display certain 
energies, or to make certain faces and hits. 
His style was essentially hard, yet he ma- 
naged by art and care to bend it, so as to 
discriminate the varieties of character 
which he attempted. He had not the fa- 
cility or richness of Munden, nor the 
antique elegance of Farren—he could not 
play grotesque parts like the first, nor el- 
derly beaux like the last; but in repre- 
Sentations of bluff honesty, and rude 
manly feeling, be had no rival. His perfor- 
mances were eminently English ; few per- 
formers, indeed, have spokeu our language 
so purely, and none have represented so 
well those manly feelings of which we are 
habitually proud. Of the performances, 
to which he bimself alluded in bis parting 
address—Caleb Quotem, Job Thornbury, 
Dr. Pangloss, Sir Mark Chace, and Cap- 
tain Copp—we greatly prefer the two last, 
each of which seems to us, in its way, ab- 
solutely perfect. Besides these we recol- 
lect his admirable acting of the Parmer in 
the original ‘* Maid and Magpie ;”’ staid, 
firm, almost crabbed, till the poor girl is 
taken to prison, and then breaking out 
with unexpected energy of defence, which 
(when all seemed in vain) was succeeded 
by a sad patience irresistibly touching. 
There was no blustering, and no blubber- 
ing in the whole—and, perhaps, it is the 
only performance of its class of which so 
much can be said. Asa manager, Mr. 
Fawcett was enabled to discharge his very 
difficult duties behind the curtain so as to 
ensure the esteem of those among whose 
contending interests and jealousies he was 
obliged to decide; and, when he appear- 
ed before it to address the audience, be 
conducted himself with such judgment and 
firmness as rarely failed to conciliate 
them, while he preserved that just self- 
respect which no object and no opposi- 
tion could tempt or provoke him to re- 
sign. 

Mr. Fawcett's farewell benefit was, in 
all respects, splendid. The house was 
crowded to the roof, almost from. the 
opening of the doors, although a portion 
of the orchestra was allotted to those who 
were desirous of the nearest view of their 
old favourite ; and numbers went despair. 
ingly to Drury Lane. The play was the 
Gamester, performed a thousand times 
better than it deserves ; but the great in- 
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terest was reserved for the capital farce of 
«* Charles the Second,” in which Fawcett 
played (it must have been hard work) for 
the last time. He had rallied all his 
spirits for his last effort, and played most 
gallantly. When the curtain fell on the 
rest of the performers, be came forward 
amidst the most hearty applause and de- 
livered a speech, referring with honest 
pride to his long and honourablejcourse ; 
a little too elaborate, perhaps, but Mr. 
Fawcett was always an orator, and the 
set style had, therefore, probably become 
to hima second nature. After the cheers 
which attended its close had subsided, he 
begged to introduce the friends who had 
assembled to do him honour; on which 
the curtain again rose, and discovered 
almost all the actors and actresses on the 
London stage, with whom the retiring 
veteran shook hands, and among whom 
he stood while Sinclair sung ‘* Auld Lang 
Syne,” with a new stanza, which we could 
not understand, probably because it was 
not correctly sung. Two little circum- 


stances were really affecting. One. was 


the sincere grief of Miss Foote, who was ° 


unable to restrain ber sobs and tears ; re- 
collecting, perchance, that he who was 
leaving the stage had been a protector and 
almost a father to her when her youn 
loveliness needed care most, and woul 
have saved her from a long misery if cir- 
cumstances had not conspired against her. 
The other was the emotion of Mrs. Da- 
venport, who, when Fawcett came to shake 
her by the hand, fairly kissed him—feel- 
ing, no doubt, for herself and him toge- 
ther, and conscious that a few nights 
more would bring her long theatrical life 
to its close. Fawcett then took his last 
glance at the full and applauding house, 
and the curtain fell on him for the last 
time. He carries with him into his re- 
tirement the good wishes of all who de- 
sire to see the character of his profession 
upheld, and will very long be remem- 
bered and talked of as one of the most 
pleasant and most perfect comedians of 
our time, 


MUSIC. 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 

Bellini’s *‘ Pirata” has been repeated 
twice or three times since our last report, 
with a fair share of applause; probably 
just as much as this promising effort of 
its young author can be deemed entitled 
to. Inthe other representations, varied 
enough as they were, the actors, we are 
sure, might have sung without rehearsal ; 
and the majotity of the orchestra played 
without books. We had ‘“ Otello,” 
‘© Matilde,”’ ‘* La Cenerentola,” ** I) Bar- 
biere,”” and ‘* [1 Matrimonio Segreto ;” 
not to mention one-act fragments and 
abridgments. 

Averse as we are to the latter kind of 
dramatic exhibitions, some allowance is 
due to the motives with which they are 
resorted to. The King’s Theatre now 
boasts of a vocal company unusually 
strong in numbers and talent; Mr. La- 
porte having made good, to the letter, 
every pledge held out at the beginning 
of the season; and, to employ all or the 
greater part of these vocal luminaries on 
one and the same evening, contrivances 
of the above description appear to offer 
the readiest means. It is an embarras de 
richesses ; a table set out with numerous 
dainty dishes, of most of which we rather 
partake in a fractional way, than Satiate 
our appetite with one or two exclusively. 
But why not avail ourselves of the full 
Strength of such a personnel, in order to 
bring out one piece with a powerful cast 
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of parts? For this simple reason, that 
there are very few operas written for more 
than one first-rate singer, in every gra- 
dation of the voice; and that singers of 
such rank will seldom condescend to ac- 
cept any but first-rate parts. The dis- 
tresses of a manager in this respect are 
notorious and almost proverbial. 

The accessions to the vocal corps, which 
have occurred during this month, are by 
far the most important. Madame Mali- 
bran Garcia reappeared for the first time 
as Cenerentola, in Rossini’s opera of that 
name, (May 1,) and her reception was 
deservediy enthusiastic. She has im- 
proved in health as well as in voice, sci- 
ence, and execution; and she has already 
found ample opportunities of displaying 
the versatility, nay, the universality, of 
her histrionic genius. Besides Ceneren- 
tola, the public has beheld her, as Ro- 
meo, Desdemona, Rosina, and alas! as 
the decrepit Fidalma. 

But the great and absolute novelty of 
the month was the first debut in this 
country of the celebrated basso and buffo 
cantante, Signor Lablache, as Don Gero- 
nimo, in Cimarosa’s ‘* Matrimonio Se- 
greto,” the revival of which took place on 
the 15th of May, for the benefit of Signor 
Donzelli. Signor Lablache’s fame had 
years ago reached this country, and pub- 
lic curiosity bad been raised to an intense 
degree of expectation. Disadvantageously 


as such anticipations operate in many 
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cases, they were, in this instance, fully 
justified. It would be but a modified de- 
gree of praise to aver, that of the nume- 
rous importations made from Italy for the 
establishment of this season, the engage- 
ment of this gentleman has proved the 
most successful and welcome. His equal, 
in the buffo line, has not been seen on our 
boards for many years. On witnessing 
the person, acting, and singing of Signor 
Lablache, it seems as if nature had ex- 
erted all her powers to produce a perfect 
specimen of the buffo of the genuine old 
school ; a concentration of all the requi- 
sites in a dramatic walk, which the gra- 
dual decline of the opera buffa has ren- 
dered as nearly extinct as is the case with 
the odious, or rather unfortunate, race of 
the Musico’s, And as, according to the 
axiom of physiologists, Nature never does 
things by halves, so has she proved any 
thing but niggardly in the production of 
the representative of our Don Geronimo. 
The specimen is every way gigantic—a 
stature of six feet, a circumference not far 
short of six feet, a pulmonic apparatus of 
Six-horse power, equivalent to six ordi- 
nary pair of healthy lungs! We shall 
probably never forget those stentorian 
D's, (at ** Vanneal diavolo,”’) which shook 
the house, and for the mere repetition of 
which, the whole quartett between him, 
Lalande, Miss Bellchambers,and Donzelli, 
was encored. The ladies, also, put no 
restraint upon their pulmonary organs ; 
but, after all, it was lke two Jew’s harps 
ov each side of a great gong. 

But we must not engross our room with 
mere commendations of the physique of 
this Aolus of buff cantanti, lest it might 
be thought that the morale were less de- 
serving of notice. Signor Lablache’s Don 
Geronimo was as fine a specimen of comic 
acting as any which has appeared on this 
stage for a long period; a little highly- 
coloured, cariwcale, perhaps ; but vet free 
from coarseness and vulgarity. The hu- 
mour with which be personated the deaf 
old gentleman was enjoué, if we may bor- 
row the term, richly unctuous: the co- 
micality was oot that of mere farce ; it ra- 
ther seemed to proceed from its great 
truth and fidelity in imitating nature. The 
by-play, also, constantly enriched as it 
was with all sorts of apposite ad lilatum 
interpolations suggested by the moment, 
proved a source of unceasing merriment 
to the audience as well as the actors them- 
selves. A more true and perfect por- 
traiture of a deaf old gentleman has pro- 
bably never been exhibited in this coun- 
try ;—the vacant grin on missing the im- 
port of a sentence—the beaming counte- 
nance on seizing a fractional portion of 
the communication—the stare on fully 
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comprehending a startling piece of news 
—all this must be seen in the person of 
Signor Lablache, it cannot be described. 
And the fainting-fit (of his own invention), 
when he is informed of the clandestine 
marriage of his daughter !!—it was more 
than our poor sides could bear, destitute 
as they found themselves of any room 
for expansion and vibration in the most 
crowded house and the hottest night of 
the season. 

We have already alluded to Signor La- 
blache’s vocal powers, as far as physical 
strength goes. He bas not his equal; it is 
an ambulant speaking-trumpet. But his 
voice, at the same time, is full-bodied and 
sonorous; and, conscious of its tremen- 
cous force, be knows well how to mo- 
dulate and moderate the overwhelming 
blasts. Like Aolus,— 

“ Ni faciat, maria ac terras, calumque pro 

tundum, 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per 
auras,” 

But his skill, his execution—in short, his 
vocal scholarship? In these respects, 
every thing proved infinitely satisfactory 
to ourselves; but the real truth is, that, 
engrossed as our attention was with the 
rich humour poured forth in every sen- 
tence, look, gesture, and movement, we 
enjoyed ourselves for once, without being 
sufficiently mindful that we sat there not 
so much for our sake as for the duty we 
owe to our readers. In short, we bave 
been culpably selfish and negligent, and 
the consequence is that we feel somewhat 
shy in entering upon vocal niceties. We 
shall endeavour to make up in our next 
for this dereliction in our functions. As 
far as general impressions go, we can 
safely add that Signor Lablache’s intona- 
tion is singularly pure, bis style excellent, 
the true style of the Neapolitan school ; 
and his voice, though less flexible than 
Zucchelli’s, yet infinitely more pliant than 
could well be expected from an organ of 
such force and volume. With all this inat- 
tention toourcritical obligations, however, 
one feature was too striking to be over- 
looked. The purity and distinctness of 
Signor Lablache’s articulation of every 
syllable, vowel, and consonant, exceeds 
any thing we ever witnessed on any Stage. 
To hear his recitativo is to partake of a 
most instructive lesson in Italian pronun- 
ciation. 

We ought, by rights, to say a word or 
two of Don Geronimo’s grand song, 
** Udite, ndite,” and of his duett with the 
Count, ** se fiato in corpo avete ;"” but we 
are wearied in our dispensation of praise. 
Both were the ne plus ultra of genuine 
buffu singing; and nothing showed it 
more than the contrast with Signor San 
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tini’s dry efforts in the duett. This gen- 
tleman’s Count, however vivacious, pro- 
duced but little effect. For all the gold 
lace on bis little frock, he looked more like 
a hairdresser, or a Neapolitan waiter in « 
holiday suit, than an Italian nobleman; 
and his action, as well as his singing, was 
hard and angular. Vincenzo Galli did 
the character much better last year. 
Madame Meric Lalande performed the 
heroine Carolina ina ladylike and very in- 
teresting manner; and she sang her part 
tastefully and impressively. But the im- 
perfections in her voice and vocal style, 
which we adverted to in our last report, 
were not less perceptible in this character, 
Of Miss Bellchamber’s Lisetta we are war- 
ranted in speaking favourably, making 
fair allowance for youth and dramatic ex- 
ertions in which this lady may be said to 
be as yet almost a novice. ‘The voice and 
style are thin, but there were sufficient 
tokens of good instruction and vocal prac- 
tice. The part was rather arduous for 
her, but she «did her best to overcome its 
difficulties. Of Signor Donzelli’s Paolino 
we gave our opinion in last year’s report. 
He was not less worthy of applause on the 
present occasion. His forte, however, 
seems more to lie in the heroic or roman- 
tic walk, than in the comédie lourgeoise. 
Madame Malibran’s Mrs. Heidelberg 
(Fidalma) afforded to us as little satisfac- 
tion as last year. If she undertook the 
partto oblige Signor Donzelli, orto please 
the public, ail we can say is that, in our 
opinion, she offered no inconsiderable sa- 
crifice to propriety and good taste. ‘* To 
see a lady of twenty-two or so, the Tan. 
credi, the Romeo, the Ninetta of the sea- 
son, disfigure her spirited intellectual, 
youthfal countenance, by artificial wrin- 
kles, a powdered wig, &c. ; to behold the 
gay Zerlina, the arch Susanna, totter 
about the stage in buckram of the fa- 
shion of Queen Anne’s time, with shak- 
ing head, trembling hands, and tremulous 
voice; to bear her squeak in childish 
treble pipes from beginning to end—to 
witness such a transformation, was a fea- 
ture in the cast of characters which few 
of the audience were prepared for and 
few, probably, sincerely approved of. The 
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preposterous travestisement can only be 
regarded as a wayward freak of caprice, 
more likely to be detrimental to the object 
of it, than to add to the estimate which 
the public has, so justly, formed of the ex- 
tent and versatility of Madame Malibran’s 
talent; and, surely, Signor Donzelli, for 
whose benefit this piece of mummery was 
uodertaken, could not bave wished for a 
sacrifice of this nature. Of Madame Ma- 
libran’s vocal display, in a character of 
this hybrid kind, nothing in the way of 
either praise or blame can be offered.” 
These were our sentiments on the same 
occasion nearly a twelvemonth ago, They 
remain unchanged ; and we make no scru- 
ple to repeat them in the terms in which 
they were then conveyed. 

In the ballet department no novelty what- 
ever has occurred; indeed the superior 
interest attached to the vocal performan- 
ces of the establishment threw the ballet 
somewhat intothe shade. But the arrival 
of Mademoiselle Brocard, and the expect- 
ed junction of Mademoiselle Taglioni, an 
Italian lady, of whom report speaks in 
high terms, will no doubt impart new vi- 
gour and eclat to the mimic and saltato- 
rian representations of the King’s Theatre. 


-_—_— 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lays of a Wanderer, First Series. 
A series of Songs, in English and Ger- 
man. The music, with accompaniments 
for the piano-forte, or guitar, composed 
by C. Walther. 


These songs are, we trust, only the precursors 
of others with which we are to be favoured from 
the Teutonic minstrelsy. Mr. Walther has done 
himself high credit in the present work, which is 
most deservedly attractive in the musical depart. 
ment, and full of spirit in the poetical. The fair fin- 
gers of the British daines will here find new sources 
for displaying their musical skill and accomplish- 
ments of voice. This part contains seven airs. 
The words ave from distinguished writers; among 
them is Mr. Croly. Mr. T. H. Stirling has also 
shown his poetical powers in the words of several 
of these tasteful compositions, which do him great 
honor. Mr. Walther has himself appeared, both 
as poet and composer of the music, to no mean 
advantage. We can cordially recommend this 
work to all our musical friends, as likely to repay 
their attention with high gratification. 


-——— = ee 
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Engraving of Thomas Moore.—We have 
seen a print of this poet of the ‘* Loves 
aud Graces” which merits particular com- 
mendation as an effort of the graver. It 
18 from a painting of Newton’s, engraved 
by W. H. Watt, and reflects great praise 
on the artist’s talent. There is one great 
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defect in the painting,—noamely, the re- 
presenting the subject too large and full 
even for Mr. Moore in the prime of exist- 
ence. No one would think from New- 
ton’s picture that the subject was so dimi- 
nutive a man in reality. Nothing, how- 
ever, can exceed the roundness and flesh- 
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iness which Mr. Watt’s graver has im- 


— upon the lips cheeks ; there 
s even the full impress of the voluptuous 
character of Mr. Moore’s works, rather 
than the simple resemblance of the poet. 
Mn the whole, we are greatly pleased with 
this picture. It cannot fail to raise Mr. 
Watt high in public estimation as an en- 
graver, when it is seen how well be has 
aided in prolonging the resemblance of a 
charming poet and amiable man for the 
contemplation of posterity. 

Smith's Catalogue—Ruhens.—This is the 
Second Part of a most useful and estimable 
work in the eyes of all lovers of the Fine 
Arts; indeed, it may be styled indispen- 
sable to the amateur and artist. It is en- 
titled ** A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the most eminent Dutch, Fle- 
mish, and French Painters; in which is 
included a short Biographical Notice of 
the Artists, with a copious description of 
their principal pictures, and a statement 
of the prices at which such pictures have 
been sold, &c.”” A life of Rubens is pre- 
fixed, together with a sketch of him after 
Van Dyck, and an autograph. The me- 
moir contains all that is essential, and 
known of this great painter, condensed 
with judgment. The number of pictures 
described is 1371. There is some ac- 
count, also, of the scholars and imitators 
of this distinguished master, and a classi- 
fication of the subjects of the pictures, 
the whole executed with care and judg. 
ment. For the character of the pictures, 
the reader must refer to the work itself, 
which be will not be without if he take 
that interest in the Fine Arts in which 
every refined taste must partake. As the 
continuation of this work depends on the 
encouragement it may meet with, and its 
merits are obvious, we are by no means 
doubtful of the present constituting part 
of a most valuable work of reference on 
Art, compiled with diligence and atten- 
tion, and admirably arranged. 

Royal Academy.—It may be the fashion 
to decry the efforts of British art, to de- 
cry the progress of all its various depart- 
ments, and to abuse the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy; but we much question 
not only whether any one capital in Eu- 
rope could produce annually such a con- 
gregation of works of art as is annually 
exhibited in Somerset House, but whether 
all the capitals of Europe united could pre- 
sent such an assemblage. That in a col- 
lection of nearly thirteen hundred works 
of art, there should be many not rising 
above the standard of mediocrity, and 
many far below it, is not to be wondered 
at; indeed, it would be a miracle were it 
otherwise ; and we are not among those 
who blame the hanging committee for 
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their admission. To inferior artists the 
sight of their own works in contrast 
with those of better masters, is much 
more likely to create emulation than 
envy, and to enable them to profit by 
the lessons they afford with temper ; 
while the refusal to receive their pictures 
might have only embittered their feel- 
ings and wade them sensible of being 
deprived of the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing to the public what they can do. Be- 
sides, the critic should look upon the 
Royal Academy as it is—am cxhibition 
of the works of students as well as of 
academicians; of those who are com- 
mencing the art as well as of those 
who have attained eminence in its pur- 
suit; of those struggling up the ladder 
of Fame from its lowest step, and of those 
who wish to preserve their station at the 
top of it. It is pleasant, too, to mark the 
annual progress of different artists; to 
see their works appreciated by the ho- 
nours they attain in their pursuit, and to 
anticipate in their improvement those 
which are waiting for them. In this public 
exhibition, however, the painters and 
sculptors have the advantage of the ar- 
chitect—they have, at any rate, the op- 
portunity of showing the public what they 
can do in their separate arts, while an 
architect must get actual employment be- 
fore he has any opportunity of exhibiting 
the works of his genius. 

The present exhibition derives a pecu- 
liar character and interest from giving us 
the last works of the late talented and re- 
gretted President. Had he painted no other 
portrait than that of Lord Aberdeen, ex- 
hibited this year, it would bave immor- 
talized him. It is identity, and what is 
better it is the identity of an artist. The 
magic of his art is thrown around the re- 
presentations of the most ordinary things, 
and, in his hands, the unpicturesque cos- 
tume of modern times—the coats and 
waistcoats of modern men—lose their 
common-place appearance. Besides this 
admirable portrait we have seven others, 
all worthy of admiration, among which is 
a capital likeness of Mr. Thomas Moore, 
the poet. Sir Thomas was always re- 
markably happy in the portraiture of con- 
temporary eminence, and by his success 
in the portraits of the poets and artists of 
the present day, we should imagine him 
to have taken peculiar pleasure in the 
task. His portrait of Mr. Soane, last 
year, and the unfinisbed likeness of the 
author of Lalla Rookh, in the present, are 
admirable instances. 

The successor to the Presidency, Mr. 
Shee, has produced very few pictures for 
this year’s exhibition ; and though we can- 
not say we think they will raise his repu- 
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tation, yet we are sure they will not dimi- 
nish it. 

From Sir Thomas's successor, we turn 
to the gentleman who has succeeded to 
his situation as portrait and historical 
painter to the King. On this subject, we 
find two opinions afloat. One is, that this 
appointment, and bis efforts to fill it, have 
taken the artist entirely out of the line 
in which he was most eminent, and di- 
verted him, to bis own disadvantage, from 
a style with which his name was identified 
throughout Eurépe. It is said that his 
full-length portrait of bis Majesty, in his 
Highland costume, is much inferior to ex- 
isting portraits; and that the Duke of 
Montrose, in the same picture, looks like 
one of the witches in Macbeth. Another 
opinion upon the subject is, that though 
Mr. Wilkie is new in this style, yet that 
he has already given great promise even 
in his novelty—that if he does not suc- 
ceed, he will have too much taste to per- 
severe unsuccessfully—but that if he does 
succeed, his fame will be redoubled. At 
this moment, the experiment seems by no 
means to be hopeless. His Guerilla’s 
Return is the last of a series, anda subject 
much more accordant with the genius of 
the artist, though still not so delightful as 
those which used to engage his pencil. 

The other Academicians have not been 
idle. Callcott, the Claude Lorraine of 
England, bas givea his Morning, an Ita- 
lian composition, which has a_ purity, 
richness, and freshness, all his own. It 
speaks to our sensations, as well as our 
sentiments. His scene in the neighbour- 
hood of Arnheim has the same delightful 
harmony of atmosphere with the former. 
The Passage Point is another production 
of this artist, which makes us regret that 
we have no more to enumerate. If Eng- 
land were left without another artist, she 
might still plume herself oa the genius of 
Calicott. 

Turner is as gorgeous as ever; and 
though his golden tints are not very natu- 
ral, his pictures are very beautiful. His 
Jessica at the Window, however, is not 
quite worthy of his fame. 

No. 40 is a beautiful Psyche, by Sir 
William Beechey, painted with all the 
freshness of his earliest productions. 

Etty, in No. 37, The Storm, and in his 
Judith, No. 124, has kept up his high 
character as an artist of the first merit. 
Judith is, we believe, only part of a pic- 
ture. The moment chosen for the action 


of this picture is that in which Judith 
gives the head of Holofernes to her maid ; 
and the artist bas most judiciously hid 
her features from the spectator, as scarce- 
ly any pencil could do justice to their ex- 
Pression at such a moment. 


We might, 
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perhaps, condemn the rigidity of muscle 
which appears in the figure of Judith, but 
that we can imagine such circumstances 
of unnatural excitement to produce an un- 
natural tension of every part of the human 
frame. 

Phillips sustains his high character as 
a portrait-painter, particularly in his pic- 
ture of the Hon. Mrs. Ramsden. Pickers- 
gill, also, has brought forward portraits, 
instead of indulging in those fancy pieces 
where he has been so successful. With 
powers to be a great historical painter, 
Pickersgill is surpassed by ao living artist 
in portraits. Reverting to the past, we 
should select his Jeremy Bentham as one 
of the noblest specimens of solidity and 
grace united in English portrait-painting. 
His portraits of Mrs. Haynes Bayly and 
Mr. Nash are executed in the same ae 
taste, though not so elaborately. 

Mr. Ward has been, as usual, most suc- 
cessful in animal painting. His Fall of 
Phaéton throws an expression of life and 
feeling into the quadrupeds that com- 
mand our strongest sympathy. The 
Hindoos worship the cow. If there was 
a nation that worshipped the horse, they 
would appoint Mr. Ward to be their 
painter. 

Howard, in his May Morning, No. 80, 
and his Shakspeare, No. 92, has exhibited 
his usual elegance of imagination and ex- 
cellence of delineation. This artist is 
more of a poet in the imaginings of his 
pencil than most of his contemporaries, 

Mulready in No. 115, The Dog of Two 
Minds, has given us an exquisite sketch of 
comic life. 

Constable, in No. 19 and several other 
landscapes, has given us good specimens , 
of his style, divested of much of that 
spotty character which we bave sometimes 
thought a blemish. 

Eastlake, in No. 99, has embodied the 
scene from Spenser's ‘* Faery Queen,” 
where Una is delivering the Red Cross 
Knight from the Cave of Despair, with 
great success; and Westall, in his Por- 
trait of a Young Lady of Quality, No. 200, 
has thrown in all the peculiarities of his 
pleasing style. 

We find our limits too narrow to do 
any justice to the artists of this year’s 
Exhibition ; and we trust that Jackson, 
Newton, Collins, Briggs, and Clint, will 
forgive us for the hastiness of our notice, 
as we can glance but too shortly at their 
masterly productions. Jackson’s portrait 
of the Countess of Morley, we rank the 
highest among his later pieces. Briggs’s 
Inez de Castro parted from her children, 
is an affecting picture. ‘* Collins’s Les 
Cascuses” deserves a more detailed de- 
scription. Newton's Jessica is highly 
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spirited, and Clint’s scene from the farce 
of ‘* Love, Law, and Physic,” has great 
comic power. 

Such are the principal works with which 
the Academicians themselves have graced 
the present exhibition. Our notice next 
month must embrace the labours of those 
undignified with Academic honours, and 
those who have only yet arrived at the 
rank of associates ; among these, Stans- 
field, Newton, J. Knight, and several 
others, stand highly and deservedly con- 
spicuous. 

Lough’s Battle of the Standard.—We 
are happy to see Mr. Lough again before 
the public, and happier still to see that 
he is so improved both in style and cir- 
cumstances. We were among those who 
saw Mr. Lough labouring at his art in 
a humble apartment, with nothing but 
the inspiration of his genius te encourage 
him in an arduous pursuit, and were among 
the first to predict that eminence to which 
he is now rising fast. 

Mr. Lough is one of those who dis- 
dains the cold laws of academic rules, and 
boldly launches out with all the vigour of 
imagination, and with a chisel quite equal 
to the execution of his conception. 

The principal work in the present ex- 
hibition is a group of five or six horses, 
with about sixteen men, engaged in a 
violent contest for the possession of a 
standard, in which both horses and men 
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are exhibited in all that variety of atti- 
tude and expression which a mortal strug. 
gle is calculated to produce. We have 
here the dead and the dying—the van. 
quished and the victorious—the full 
vigour of strength and the last gasp of 
life—the uplifted sword—the thrust spear 
—and all the accompaniments of a 
deadly melée—and the whole so well 
grouped and thrown together, that it 
would require the pen of Sir Walter Scott 
to describe it, and that of the most hyper- 
critical to find fault wit it. One horse 
biting the breast of the other in the cen. 
tre of the fight is admirably conceived 
and executed. There are, besides this, 
several models and busts of inferior pre- 
tensions, but scarcely of inferior execu- 
tion. Bishop Middleton blessing two Hin- 
doos, is a bold attempt at unadorned sim- 
plicity. This, which is the model for a 
monument for St. Paul’s; a child in mar- 
ble for Lord Valletort, and two or three 
busts for other noblemen and gentlemen, 
give us a hope that Mr. Lough’s extraor- 
dinary talent will not want for patronage 
and employment. 

Mr. Lough seems to us to have been 
studying particular parts of the human 
frame, or his hands and feet are very 
much improved. We trust he will go on 
in the same bold style, and not spoil him- 
self by servile imitation, or listening to 
established prejudices. 


VARIETIES. 


Eclectic Society, April 27.—Many valu- 
able presents to the Society's museum and 
library were announced as having been 
received since the last meeting. ‘Twelve 
new Fellows and members were elected ; 
among whom were Don Telesforo de 
Trueba, Dr. Clanny, Rev. G. Dodsworth, 
T. C. Hofland, Esq. &c. The director 
informed the meeting that the Right Hon. 
J. C. Herries bad been pleased to endow 
the Society with an annual silver medal, 
and it was resolved that it shall be be- 
stowed for the second lest communication 
read at the Society’s meetings in the 
course of the year. The first gold medal 
of the Society was unanimously awarded 
to C. E. Jenkins, Esq. the founder and 
director. (This medal is bestowed an- 
nuaily for the best communication.) M. 
Duhamel exhibited a plan for correcting 
the errors of the present method of ascer- 
taining the longitude: referred to Dr. Ir- 
ving and Mr. Francis to report at the 
next meeting. Mr. Usher read an Ode 
on the Creation, from the original. Ad- 
journed to Tuesday, May 25. 





Medico-Botanical Society, April 27.— 
The President, Earl Stanhope, in the 
chair. Their Royal Highnesses the Arch- 
duke Francis Charles of Austria, H. R. H. 
the Prince William of Prussia, and H.R. H. 
the Prince Charles of Prussia, were de- 
clared to be duly elected Honorary Fel- 
lows of the Society. Dr. John Clenden- 
ning was elected to fill the office of pro- 
fessor of toxicology, vacant by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Sigmond. Certificates were 
presented and read in favour of Charles 
Aspinall, Esq. and the Rev. Sir Robert 
Peat, D.D. The conclusion of a paper 
on the medical properties of the plants 
composing the order Gentianz, by John 
Peter Yosy, Esq. was read by Dr. Sig- 
mond; some observations on the claims 
of Dr. Coxe, of Philadelphia, to the dis- 
covery of the true Jalapa plant, contained 
in a letter to the President from John P. 
Yosy, Esq. was also read; as was a com- 
munication from Dr. W. Hamilton, of 
Plymouth, on the Feuillia cordifolia. Mr. 
Houlton, the professor of botany, de- 
livered some observations on the botani- 
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cal character of the plants upon the table, 
which had been presented by various in- 
dividuals.—May 11, 1830, the President, 
Earl Stanhope, in the chair, a paper was 
read entitled Observations on the Lecale 
Cornutum, by Michael Ryan, M.D. fel- 
low of the Society. The election of a pro- 
fessor of chemistry was fixed for the last 
meeting in June, to which all who may 
at that time be members of the Society 
were declared eligible. Some splendid 
specimens of indigenous plants were laid 
upon the table, which had been presented 
to the society by Thomas Gibbs, Esq. the 
treasurer. Mr. Houlton, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, and the professor of botany, made 
some observations upon their botanical 
and medicinal properties. 

On the treatment of Siliceous Minerals ly 
the Alkaline Carbonates.—The ready fusion 
which M. Berthier bas observed in a great 
number of salts mixed in atomic propor- 
tions, may be applied to the treatment of 
siliceous minerals by the carbonates of 
soda or potash over a spirit lamp. If we 
make a mixture of five parts of carbonate 
of potash and four of carbonate of soda, 
this mixture will melt so easily that we 
can bring 15 grammes (=231°6 grains) 
into perfect fusion over aspirit lamp, with 
a double current ofair. If sand be added 
to the mixture, as lively an effervescence is 
produced as when an acid is poured on the 
alkaline carbonates. This effervescence 
occasions a spirting out of the materials; 
and, by a too great addition of the silice- 
ous mineral, the mass becomes moreover 
too difficult to melt when the mineral has 
not been reduced into very fine powder and 
intimately mixed. For this reason, it is 
necessary to commence by mixing it with 
the two carbonates. In this way, several 
grammes of felspar (feld-spath) may be 
very readily decomposed over the spirit 
lamp.—(Annalen der Physik.) 

Royal Institution.—Mr. Faraday occu- 
pied the lecture-table on the first evening 
after the Easter recess, when he delivered 
an exceedingly interesting accountof some 
experimental investigations made by M. 
Huber, relative to the flowing of saad 
under pressure and other circumstances. 
Before entering into M. Huber’s experi- 
ments, Mr. Faraday took a brief view of 
the ideas generally entertained regarding 
the two states of solidity and fluidity of 
sand, for the purpose of demonstrating to 
the audience that the phenomena to be 
shown with sand, or other matter, di- 
vided into small particles, presented sin- 
gular analogies, as well as differences to 
these states. He then described generally 
the apparatus :—this consists of a reser- 
voir for the sand, having apertures at the 
bottom and sides formed in metallic 


plates ;—these apertures can be varied in 
size at pleasure :—the sand, it was ob- 
served, should be dry, well sifted; nei- 
ther dusty nor containing too large parti- 
cles. The flow of sand through a con- 
stant aperture will be in proportion to the 
time only; differences of height or of 
pressure causing no variation whatever ; 
in fact, the velocity is constant. The 
same is the case also with lateral aper- 
tures; but here the thickness of the sub- 
stance in which the aperture is cut has an 
influence, not on the constancy of flow, 
however, but on the quantity of matter 
which issues. The motion of the sand 
within the reservoir is beautifully porpor- 
tionate in different parts to the position of 
those parts to the aperture. All these 
points were illustrated by numerous timed 
experiments. The force which is thus 
obtained by a fall of sand from an aper- 
ture, is unique in its kind, because of its 
independence of those causes of variation 
which affect other forces; it is neither 
altered by the varying gravity of the mass 
above, by the variable resistance of the 
atmosphere, nor by friction. I[llustra- 
tions of the peculiar advantages of its 
constancy under these circumstances were 
drawn from the hopper of the corn-mill, 
the hour-glass, &c. The flowing of sand 
upon a plane, or down the sides of heaps, 
was then considered ; and the general re- 
sult obtained by M. Huber, it appeared, 
was, that sand remains undisturbed at 
angles less than about thirty degrees with 
the horizontal plane, whereas at greater 
angles it tended to flow. Comparisons 
were then drawn between the pressure of 
sand and fluids in tubes and other vessels. 
In a siphon, fluid rises to an equal height 
in both limbs of the instrument; but sand 
poured into one limb rises to no height 
in the other; it cannot pass the bend. 
Hence it appears, that the sides of the 
tube essentially support the weight of the 
column of sand, and not the bottom :— 
this was farther proved by having a tube 
open at both ends, and using a card as a 
bottom to it: when the tube was ba- 
lanced in a perpendicular position, the 
card then held to the open bottom, and 
sand poured in, it was found that the tube 
became very heavy, and required weights 
to raise it from the card below, equal to 
the weight of all the sand within, except 
the little cone that stood upon the circu- 
lar space, equal to the diameter of the 
tube! On the other hand, on examining 
the card bottom, it was found, that when 
a tube, nearly three feet long, was filled 
with sand, still the card which closed the 
bottom required no more counterpoising 
weight to hold it against the bottom than 
that equal to the before- mentioned small 
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cone, not a fiftieth part of the weight of 
the sand in the tube. This led to another 
curious fact, namely, the extreme diffi- 
culty of pushing sand out of a tube. Let 
a tube, one inch in diameter, be filled 
with sand for five or six inches, or even 
less, and then being placed horizontally, 
let an endeavour be made to push the 
sand through the tube by a rod of a dia- 
meter which would leave it quite free to 
move in the tube, had there been no ob- 
struction—it will be found that the sand 
will not stir; and the fact shows, in ad- 
dition to the former, that the force is 
transferred to the sides of the tube, and 
not continued directly through the axis. 
The application of this fact to the process 
of blasting rocks, and the use of sand in 
some countries superseding the dangerous 
mode of plugging the gunpowder with 
stony materials, was then happily pointed 
out. Finally, reference was made to the 
theory of these etfects, and the analogy of 
the grains of sand to so many spheres: 
although the grains differ much in size 
and shape, yet from their multitude it 
would appear that these differences com- 
pensate each other, and that the direc- 
tion of the forces is nearly as if all the 
grains were spherical. 

College of Physicians.—Dr. Maton in 
the chair. Dr. Francis Hawkins, the re- 
gistrar, read a letter from Dr. Heberden, 
addressed to the president of the College, 
on the subject of a case of small-pex 
which had lately occurred in the Peniten- 
tiary at Milbank, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. A prisoner had been seized 
with that disorder, who, according to the 
rales of the prison, had been closely se- 
cluded from intercourse with all other 
persons, except the officers of the institu- 
tion. None of these persons had been ill, 
nor, so far as they themselves knew, had 
they been exposed to infection. It was 
impossible, in short, to discover in what 
manner the disorder could have been com- 
municated to the prisoner. Dr. Heberden 
did not advocate the idea of spontaneous 
sinall-pox, but only observed how cau- 
tious we (the faculty) should be in pro- 
nouncing any situation perfectly secure. 
A paper was also read, communicated by 
Dr. Macmichael, on Sydenham’s theory 
of the small-pox, and illustrative of the 
important and much-contested subject of 
contagion. It was a favourite argument 
with the anti-contagionists, that the 
plague could not be contagious; for if it 
were, the fact of its being so would be 
known and readily allowed, as is the case 
with the small-pox and the other well- 
known contagious diseases. Who ever 
doubted, said they, that the small-pox 
was contagious? The fallacy of this 
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argument Dr. Macmichael had exposed 
in a pamphlet which he published a few 
years ago, in which he showed that the 
notion of contagion is by no means an ob- 
vious one, naturally suggesting itself to 
the mind, and easily ascertained to be 
true or false; since in the description 
which Sydenbam has given of the small- 
pox, there is no hint whatever of his be- 
ing at all aware that it is communicated 
from one person to another. It appears, 
however, from an examination of the 
earlier writings of Sydenham, that the 
idea of this disease being contagious did 
at one time occur to his mind (although 
he supposed contagion only one, and that 
the slightest, of the causes of its origin) ; 
but he afterwards abandoned this notion 
altogether, because be found it irrecon- 
cilable in some respects with his precon- 
ceived views of the nature of infection. 
Yet this by no means weakens Dr. Mac- 
michael’s refutation of the argument of 
the anti-contagionists, but rather adds to 
its strength, by showing that the nature 
of contagion is so far from being natural 
and obvious, and easy of proof, that even 
when it had presented itself to such a 
mind as Sydenham’s, with respect to the 
small-pox itself, it was not admitted, be- 
cause the evidence in its favour did not 
appear to him sufficiently conclusive. 
There was also read a description of some 
plates which lay on the table, presented 
by Mr. Sewell, of the Veterinary College, 
representing diseased states of the lungs 
of horses, produced by inoculation from 
others that had died of glanders. Dr. 
Roberts in the chair. The paper which 
Dr. Francis Hawkins read at this assem- 
bly consisted of ‘** Observations on the 
blood,”’ by Dr. Stevens, of the West In- 
dies. In the malignant fevers of that cli- 
mate, Dr. Stevens had observed that the 
blood appeared to he changed in many 
respects from that of health; and the 
changes which it had undergone were, in 
his opinion, principally these :—it was 
more fluid than natural; its colour was 
blackened ; and the saline matter which it 
contained was considerably lessened in its 
quantity. These observations induced 
him to perform certain experiments upon 
the blood, from which be conceives that 
the following results may be deduced :— 
Ist. That the acids, in general, when 
mixed with the blood, give it a dark co- 
lour ; 2d, that the pure alkalies have a 
similar effect, although not in the same 
degree; 3d, that the neutral salts, on the 
contrary, give it a bright arterial colour, 
as likewise those salts which contain a 
slight excess of alkali; 4th, that the same 
re-agents are capable also of restoring the 
colour of the dark blood which is taken 
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from the bodies of those who have died of 
the yellow fever. Dr. Stevens hence con- 
cludes, that the loss of saline matter is the 
chief cause of the changes which the blood 
undergoes in fever; and he affirms that 
these changes may be prevented by giving 
saline medicines,—a practice which he 
says he bas himself pursued in the West 
Indies with the happiest effect: the mor- 
tality of the yellow fever being thereby 
greatly diminished. It is his opinion, 
that far too little attention has of late 
been paid tothe state of the fluids in 
fever. 

Horticultural Society.—The anniversary 
meeting of this Society took place lately, 
‘Mr. Knight, the President, in the chair. A 
report, or more properly, perhaps, a se- 
ries of observations from the council, was 
read to the meeting: from this document 
it appeared that economy was now to be 
the standing order; it also stated several 
improvements that were to take place: 
some of these are so apparent, that it is 
surprising the Society should have gone 
on so long, without one or other of the 
numerous fellows pointing them out: ex. 
gr. the shrubs and curious flowers ia 
the garden are to be ‘* ticketed” with 
their respective names, to do away with 
the attendance (and of course expense 
also) of the boors who heretofore acted 
as cicerones. Mr. Stapleton raised some 
objection to Mr. Lindley’s salary: he 
thought it was too large, and Mr. Lind- 
ley too clever. Council for the year was 
next chosen ; connected with which, the 
only circumstance worth mentioning is, 
that a Mr. Bentham was called to Mr. Sa- 
bine’s quondam situation. Another meeting 
took place during the week, at which Mr. 
Stapleton resumed his discussion regarding 
Mr. Lindley’s salary ; but it came to no- 
thing: the President remarked, that if 
these discussions were to be carried on, 
he should leave the chair! Mr. Stapleton 
immediately replied, that he then would 
move for a dissolution of the Society, and 
payment of its debts by subscription. 
Ultimately it was arranged, that discus- 
sions relating to the Society’s financial 
matters should only be allowed after the 
regular business of the meeting. 

Zoological Society. — The anniversary 
meeting of this thriving Society was held 
last month. The Duke of Somerset in 
the chair. The proceeds of last year 
were more than those of any previous 
Season ; the treaty for ground, which had 
been carried on between the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests and the So- 
ciety has terminated in favour of the lat- 
ter ; the land of the Kingston farm, though 
poor for agricultural purposes, is well 
adapted to the objects of the Society, viz. 
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the breeding and rearing of rare beasts, 
birds, and fishes, of which some have 
already begun to breed, and others are 
soon expected from foreign parts for the 
Saine purposes. The report eulogised Mr. 
Sabine, and stated that he was to resign 
the treasurership. A ballot for officers 
was postponed, in consequence of mutch 
confusion having arisen by the tardy ar- 
rival of the balloting lists. At the next 
meeting Lord Auckland took the chair ; 
and there were present Earls Winchelsea, 
Daraoley, Essex, Caernarvon, and several 
others of the nobility. A noble lord gave 
notice that at the next méeting he ¢hould 
move that the composition monies of fel+ 
lows be in future reserved; the interest 
only to be applied to the liquidation of 
the Society’s expense. Council and offi- 
cers for the year were then chosen. 

New Geographical Society.—The pro- 
spectos tor the establishment of the Lon- 
don Geographical Institution, after re- 
marking on the paramount consequence of 
geographical science, and the want of any 
encouragement to its cultivation in Eng- 
land (of all the countries in the world! !); 
and after describing the progress and be- 
neficial results of the Parisian ussociation 
during the nine years of its existence, 
goes on to propose the formation of a si- 
milar society in London, whose object 
shall be to collect and register all the use- 
ful facts comprehended under the two 
great divisions of physical and political 
geography ; those of physical geography, 
including mountains, rivers, soil, climate, 
distribution of animals, vegetables, mi- 
nerals, &c.; and those of political geogra- 
phy, comprehending ancient and modern 
civil divisions of countries ; sites of towns, 
both ancient and modern ; nature of go- 
vernment; distribution of languages : 
roads, canals, manufactures, population, 
education; the whole statistics of a coun- 
try, &c. A house or chambers, a library 
to contain all the best books on geogra- 
phy, with maps, charts, &c.; a corre- 
spondence to be formed with similar so- 
cieties and individuals in differeut parts 
of the world; prizes for the determina- 
tion of particular questions, and inquiries 
which would extend our knowledge of 
geographical facts; and the occasional 
publication, in a small and cheap form, 
ofall the useful results at which the So- 
ciety arrives, are among the leading fea- 
tures of this plan, of the success of which 
we cannot entertain a doubt, and to the 
advancement of which we shall be happy 
to contribute by every means in our pow- 
er,—especiaily as the idea was originally 
thrown out and recommended in our co- 
lumns more than twelve months ago.— 
Lit. Gazette. 
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Royal Society.—A paper was lately 
read, entitled ‘* on the quantities of wa- 
ter afforded by springs at different periods 
of the year;”” by J. Henwood, Esq. Ano- 
ther paper was also read, ‘‘ on the action 
and laws of elliptic polarisation, as exhi- 
bited in the action of metals on light,” by 
Dr. Brewster. On the table were placed 
a variety of donations in literature; 
amongst them were a series of documents 
styled ‘* The Criminal Code,” presented 
by the Right Hon. the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in seven vo- 
lumes. A paper by J. W. Lubbock, Esq. 
was read, “* on the variations of the ellip- 
tic constants.”” Captain Bauza, hydro- 
grapher to the Spanish Government, pre- 
sented a chart of the Gulf of Mexico; M. 
Jomard his remarks on Caillié’s Voyage ; 
M. Moria four Nos. of a new periodical, 
containing meteorological correspondence, 
M. Brugniére bis Orography of Europe ; 
and Mr. Bell his new work on the nervous 
system. Ata recent sitting, a paper was 
read, entitled a ‘* statement of the prin- 
cipal circumstances respecting the united 
Siamese Twins, now exhibiting in Lon- 
don,”” by George Buckley Bolton, Esq. 
member of the Royal Collegeof Surgeons, 
communicated by Dr. Roget; of which 
we give the following comprehensive abs- 
tract. The twin brothers, of whom an 
account is given in this paper, were born 
of Chinese parents, in 18)1, at a small 
village in Siam, distant about sixty miles 
from Bankok, the capital of the kingdom. 
When the intelligence of their birth 
reached the ears of the King of Siam, he 
gave orders that they should be destroyed 
as portending evil to his government; 
but he changed his intention, and suffered 
them to live, on being assured that they 
were harmless, and would be capable of 
supporting themselves by their own la- 
bour. About six years ago, Mr. Robert 
Hunter, a British merchant resident at 
Siam, saw them for the first time ina 
fishing-boat on the river in the dusk of the 
evening, and mistook them for some 
strange animal. It was only in the spring 
of last year that permission could be ob- 
tained from the Siamese government to 
bring them to England. They were taken 
to Boston in the United States, where 
they landed in August last, and six weeks 
afterwards embarked for England, and 
arrived in London in November. They 
are both of the same height, namely, 
five feet two inches; and their united 
weight is one hundred and eighty pounds. 
They have not the broad and flat forehead 
so characteristic of the Chinese race; but 
they resemble the lower class of the peo- 
ple of Canton in the colour of their skins 
and the form of their features. Their 
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bodies and limbs are well made. The 
band of union is formed by the prolonga- 
tion and junction of the ensiform carti- 
lages of each, which meet in the middle 
of the upper part of the band, and form 
moveable joints with each other, connect- 
ed by ligamentous structures. Underneath 
the cartilages there appear to be large 
hernial sacs opening into each abdomen; 
into which, on coughing, portions of the 
intestine are propelled as far as the mid- 
dle of the band ; though, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, these hernia are rot apparent. 
The entire band is covered with common 
integument ; and when the boys face each 
other, its length at the apex is one inch 
and three quarters, and at the lower edge 
not quite three inches. Its breadth from 
above downwards is fuur inches, and its 
greatest thickness nearly two inches. In 
the centre of the lower edge there is a 
cicatrix of a single navel. It possesses 
little sensibility, and is of great strength ; 
for, upon a rope being fastened to it, the 
twins may be pulled along without occa- 
sioning pain; and when one of them is 
lifted from the ground, the other will hang 
by the band alone, without sensible in- 
convenience. For the space of about half 
an inch from the medial line of the band, 
the sensibility of the skin appears to be 
common to both. The following experi- 
ment was tried upon them by Dr. Ro- 
get. A silver tea-spoon being placed on 
the tongue of one of the twins, and a disk 
of zinc on the tongue of the other, the 
moment the two metals were brought into 
contact, both the boys exclaimed, ‘* sour, 
sour,” thus proving that the galvanic in- 
fluence passed from the one to the other 
through the connecting band. Another 
simple but clever experiment (which we 
need not detail, as ail philosophical en- 
quiries are not fit for publication,) proved 
that the sanguineous inter-communion 
was not common to the two. Their 
strength and activity are very remarkable. 
They can throw down with perfect ease a 
powerful man. They ran with great 
swiftness, bend their bodies in all direc- 
tions, and in their sports often tumble 
head over heels without the least difficulty 
or inconvenience. in all the bodily ac- 
tions in which the concurrence of both is 
required, such as running, jumping, play- 
ing at battledore and shuttlecock, they 
exhibit a wonderful consent, or agree- 
ment, without the appearance of any pre- 
vious communication of their intentions. 
The intellectual powers of each are nearly 
equal; and they have both attained the 
same degree of proficiency in the games 
of chess, draughts, are! whist. They both 
possess great powers of imitation. In 
their respective physical constitutions, 
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however, several differences are observ- 
able. Chang, as the boy on the left is 
named, bas more vigorous health, and 

r regularity of functions, than bis 
brother, whose name is Eng. In general 
they take their meals, and obey the calls 
of nature at the same time. The author 
details the circumstances of a catarrhal 
complaint which attacked both of them in 
December last, the symptoms and pro- 
gress of which were similar in each; and 
from which they both re€overed in the 
same manner and at the same time. In 
their healthy state their pulses are gene- 
rally alike, and are easily excited; but 
‘that of the one may be accelerated, while 
that of his brother continues calm. In 
their habits they are very cleanly and de- 
licate: in their dispositions affectionate 
and grateful for every kindness shown to 
them. There exists between them the 
most perfect harmony. They always fall 
asleep at the same moment; and it is im- 
possible to wake the one without also 
waking the other. The author adverts in 
the course of the paper to the question, 
whether they were the produce of a single 
or double ovum, and also to the possibi- 
lity at some future time of effecting their 
separation with safety to themselves ; and 
he concludes, by bearing testimony to the 
uniformly kind treatment they have re- 
ceived from Captain Coffin, Mr. Hunter, 
and Mr. Hall, and to the liberal manner in 
which they have always afforded access to 
men of science. 

Society of Antiquaries.—On St George’s 
Day the aunual election of officers, &c. 
took place, when the Earl of Aberdeen 
was re-elected President ; T. Amyot, Esq. 
Treasurer; J. Gage, Esq. Director; N. 
Carlisle and H. Ellis, Esqrs. Secretaries. 
Of the old Council,—the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Mr. T. Amyot, Mr. J. Britton, Mr. 
N. Carlisle, Mr. H. EMs, Mr. J. Gage, 
Mr. H. Gurney, Mr. H. Hallam, Mr. W. 
R. Hamilton, Mr. J. H. Markland, and 
the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, 
were re-elected, and the following chosen: 
Mr. C. F, Barnwell, Mr. T. C. Croker, 
Dr. A. Henderson, Mr. F. Madden, Mr. 
J. H. Merivale, Mr. W. Y. Ottley, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Sir G. T. Staunton, 
Colonel B. C. Stephenson, and Viscount 
Strangford. A paper, from the British 
Museum, was partly read, being a work 
on the history of Ireland, called ‘‘ The 
Anatomy of Ireland,” addressed to King 
James, in 1615, by Barnaby Rich, in the 
form of a dialogue. It appears an ex parte 
Statement by a staunch Protestant, de- 
scribing the Irish as savage and uncivi- 
lized, and too stubborn to take any ex- 
ample or copy from the English; that 
they were buried in Papism, and magis- 
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trates could not be got to administer jus- 
tice towards the Protestants, nor juries to 
decide'against the Papists ; that the clergy 
had been assaulted and prevented from 
performing the service at funerals; and 
that the country was become a refuge for 
lawless and abandoned characters from 
England, Spain, and other countries, 
May 6, a paper was read on a spur dis- 
covered in Dorsetshire; and the reading 
of Rich’s account of Ireland was conti- 
nued, At the next meeting, a communi- 
cation was read respecting some Roman 
coins and other antiquities, including a 
fragment of fine red pottery, fonod near 
Newcastle. The reading of Rich’s ace 
count of Ireland was again resumed, ia 
which it was stated that the Lrish rebels 
were much favoured and supported by 
the disaffected English, and that there 
had been an understanding between the 
governor of Ireland and Tyrone, through 
which the latter continued his criminal 
proceedings with impunity, while the go- 
vernor and his family were freed from 
the plundering attacks of the rebels, — 
that, in fact, Tyrone was supplied at the 
expense of the government; for many 
who pretended to be friends of the go- 
vernment, obtained stores and ammuni- 
tion on pretence of guarding their houses 
against the attacks of the rebels, and then 
privately conveyed them to Tyrone. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, Bart.in the chair.—Several gentlemen 
were elected into the Society, and Wash- 
ington Irving, Esq. was proposed as a fo- 
reign member. The papers read at this 
meeting were,—continuations of Captain 
Low’s account of the Siamese Buddha ; 
of Colonel Kennedy’s Analysis of Mo- 
hammedan Law; and of Sir W. Jones's 
Letters to S. Davis, Esq. The portion of 
Captain Low’s paper which was read at 
this sitting comprised some curious parti- 
culars respecting the Shra-laat, or sacred 
footstep of Buddha, worshipped by the 
Siamese: a drawing of this relic, copied 
from the original, accompanied the paper ; 
it contains not fewer than one hundred 
compartments, each having a distinct em- 
blem represented on it; besides the space 
for the toes, each of which bears a double 
figure of the lotus. The original impres- 
sion is cut upon a rock, and enclosed in a 
chapel; it is about five or six times as 
long as a human foot, and proportionably 
broad; it is generally covered with water, 
which the devotee sprinkles over his body, 
to wash away the stain of sin. This im- 
pression is considered to be that of the 
right foot of Buddha; that of the left is 
said to be the one still remaining on the 
top of Adam's Peak in Ceylon. 
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Oriental Translation Commitiee.— At a 
recent meeting, a resolution of consider- 
able interest to Oriental scholars, and of 
importance to literature, was agreed to; 
viz. that a sum, varying from twenty to 
one hundred sovereigns, at the discretion 
of the Committee, be given to any person 
who can point out a translation in the 
Arabic, or any other Oriental language, 
of a lost Greek or Latin work, which may 
be so circumstanced that the Committee 
may be enabledto obtain it for translation. 

The Literary Fund.—On the 12th ult. 
the friends of this charity met at the Free- 
wasons’ Tavern; his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset, President, in the chair, sup- 
ported by Lord Milton, the President of 
the Royal Academy, Mr. Cam Hobhouse, 
Mr. Gally Knight, Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer, 
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Mr. A. Spottiswoode, Mr. Sotheby, Capt. 
Marryat, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Croly, Mr. 
Cunningham, and other distinguished in- 
dividuals. The company, above one hun- 
dred and fifty in number, were addressed 
by the chairman, Lord Milton, Mr. Hob- 
house, Mr. Sotheby, Mr. Knight, and 
Messrs. Croly and Burn (as registrars), 
who severally advocated the cause of the 
Institution, and went through the forms 
usual on such occasions. Above 500i. 
was announced as the amount of the sub- 
scription; and it augured well of the So- 
ciety to observe among its supporters the 
principal publishers of the metropolis,— 
Mr. Longman, with others of the partners 
of that extensive house; Mr. Murray; 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley; Mr. Ri- 
vington; Mr. Whittaker, &c. 
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FRANCE. 

The Newspaper Press in France.—!o one 
of the French periodicals there is an ac- 
count of the newspaper-press in France, 
which, although very imperfect in some 
of its details, contains many particulars 
of interest. It is stated, that the circula- 
tion of one of the Paris papers, the ‘*Con- 
stitutionnel,”” exceeds 22,000 daily, and 
that the profits are nearly 750,000 francs 
per anoum. Supposing the statement as 
to the circulation to be correct, the amount 
of profit is not overrated, as will appear 
from the following calculation : — The 
charge for the ‘* Constitutionnel”’ to the 
subscribers is 80 francs per annum, per 
copy; and the expense of paper, with the 
stamp-duty, which is five centimes to Go- 
vernment, and a farther arbitrary duty by 
the police, amounting probably, on the 
average, to 14 centimes, is about36 francs ; 
leaving a profit upon the sale of each pa- 
per of 44 francs ; or, for the sake ofround 
numbers, 40 francs, which will allow for 
the expense of the delivery in Paris. This 
upon 20,000 copies would be 800,000 
francs for the year, from which we are to 
deduct the following expenditure, which 
will be found pretty near the reality :— 

To a‘ redacteurenchef,” (principal editor), who, 
in addition to a regular salary, bas a certain sum 
per article, and an interest in the paper, 20,000 f. 

To sub-editors, or, as they are called in France, 
* redacteurs,”” under which denomination come 
the translators of foreign papers, and literary con- 
tributors, 20,000 f. 

To reporters, of whom there are seldom more 
than three on each Paris paper, 20,000 f, 

The expense of the office and clerks, &c. of 
whom seven or eight are sometimes kept, as the 
recounts of a Freach paper are extensive, the co 
pies being furnished te sabscribers direct from the 


office, and not, as in this country, through the 
agency of newsvenders, who take all the troable 
and risk of the collection of the accounts from 
their customers, whilst they themselves pay for 
their papers in ready money, 20,000 f, 

The expense of foreign correspondence, which 
toa paper like the “Constitutionnel” is very heavy, 
say, On an average, 20,000 f. 

To which we will add, for information of vari- 
ous kinds, and for disbursements of every descrip- 
tion, 20,000 f. 

The expense ef printing and press-work, 30,000f. 

The allowance to agents in the country for col- 
lection, and bad debts, say 5 per cent, 40,000 f. 

Interest upon capital, in types, presses, &c. 

10,000 f. 
Making a total of 200,000 francs, which 
will leave a net profit of 600,000 francs 
per annum, or about 25,000/., to which is 
to be added the profit upon the advertise- 
ments, which, as they pay no duty to Go- 
vernment, and <: charged at the enor- 
mous rate of a franc per line, cannot yield 
less than 3000/. per annum ; making a to- 
tal profit upon the undertaking of 28,0001. 
peranoum. It should be noticed, that in 
the estimate of the expenses here given, 
many circumstances peculiar to such a 
paper as the ‘* Constitutionnel”’ are taken 
into consideration. The usual expenses 
of a Paris paper are by no means equal to 
those of a respectable London evening 
paper, which, exclusive of the stamp and 
cost of paper, run from 1001. to 1201. per 
week ; and the probability is, that even 
those of the ‘* Constitutionnel” (leaving 
out of view the expense of collection) do 
not exceed 6000/1. per annum. 

Palladium, §e.—At a late sitting of the 
Paris Royal Academy of Sciences, M. 
Arago presented some grains of the palla- 
dium, collected in its native state by M. 
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Humboldt in the mines of the Oural 
mountains. Several naturalists are stated 
to have previously found this metal in its 
pure state, but no specimen had been pre- 
sented to the Academy. At this sitting, 
M. Blumenbach was elected a member, 
in the room of Dr. Thomas Young, de- 
ceased. An interesting discussion ensued 
relative to the late work of M. Caillié, on 
Africa. M. Coquebut, after commenting 
on the importance of the information 
communicated by M. Caillié relative to 
Timbuctoo, spoke with great vehemence 
in censure of an article in the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review,” throwing doubts on the asser- 
‘tions of M. Caillié as to his having visited 
Timbuctoo. 

A letter bas been received at Paris from 
Dr. Pariset, dated Cairo, Jan. 5. After 
giving an interesting account of his fa- 
vourable reception by the Patriarch of 
Antioch, and other distinguished persons, 
who had shown him great attention and 
made him many presents, he states that 
it was his intention to proceed along the 
Delta, and to be at Abouzabel in Febru- 
ary. If the plague should continue to 
rage there, he was to stay until it sub- 
sided; if not, he would be ready to return 
to France or Syria in April. The Libyan 
authorities had undertaken to build an 
hospital, and to found a medical school, 
under the direction of Frenchmen. Dr. 
Pariset states that the Maronites are very 
kind and hospitable towards Frenchmen, 
from the circumstance of their being Ca- 
tholics; but that they give no encourage- 
ment to the English. He speaks highly 
of his success in using the chlorurets of 
lime and soda in cases of plague against 
infection; and in a subsequent letter, 
dated Abouzabel, Feb.19, gives an inte- 
resting account of a public examination 
of the pupils of the school of medicine in 
that place. He informs us that in this 
school there are about twenty of the pu- 
pils very far advanced in medical and sur- 
gical knowledge, and that children of nine 
or ten years of age were able to give sa- 
tisfactory demonstrations of the human 
skeleton. The examination took place 
in presence of Mussulmans of every rank, 
who seemed to be much pleased with it. 
There were very few symptoms of plague, 
and the Doctor imagines that the part of 
Egypt in which he was sojourning would 
this year escape. 

Statistics. —The sixth monthly meeting 
of the Société de Statistique Universelle 
was lately held at Paris. Several statisti- 
cal works were presented, and the names 
of new candidates for admission were 
given. An interesting report was read, 
from which it appears that the Society 
now consists of 517 members, among 
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whom are several princes, ministers of 
state, peers of France, and other distin- 
guished personages. At this meeting it 
was proposed, and unanimously agreed to, 
that, at the end of 1632, three prizes of 
3000, 2000, and 1000 francs, should be 
awarded to the authors of memoirs on 
statistics, the best calculated to further 
the views of the Society. 

Congreve Rockets. — Some experiments 
were recently made at Toulon, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the power of the Con- 
greve rocket. Out of seven which were 
fired, two exceeded, by about 250 toises, 
the range of a 36-pounder, and two others 
burst before they had reached half their 
distance. The experiments, onthe whole, 
were considered satisfactory, as they de- 
monstrated that about half the number of 
rockets discharged will be effective. 

Artesian Wells: —The Paris ** Globe”’ 
informs us that an English company has 
received authority to introduceinto France, 
by way of Havre, all the instruments ne- 
cessary for the construction of Artesian 
wells in different parts of France. 

Agriculiure.—The Paris Central Society 
of Agriculture, at its last sitting, awarded 
the following prizes: — 2000 francs to 
Messrs. Flackat and Mulot, for their pro- 
cess for boring for Artesian wells; an- 
other, for the same object, to Messrs. 
Fraisse and Poitevin; and also a gold 
medal to M. Favel. 1000 francs to M. 
Payen, for a memoir on the use which 
may be made of the carcases of domestic 
animals when dead ; and other prizes, of 
small amounts, on different subjects, 
making altogether 7000 francs. Several 
gold and silver medals were also present- 
ed. The prizes of next year are to be, 
first, 1500 francs for the best treatise on 
the use which may be made of the dead 
bodies of domestic animals; 1500 francs 
for the best treatise on the blindness of 
horses ; 3500 francs for the best model of 
a threshing and winnowing machine ; 3000 
francs for the best treatise on the mode of 
boring for water; 1000 francs for the best 
treatise on the culture of the pink poppy. 
Three prizes are also announced for 1634. 

ITALY. 

Ancient Tombs of Etruria—During the 
excavations of the Campo Scala, conduct- 
ed by Campanari and Fossati, the pro- 
prietors of the spot, there was discovered 
the tomb of a wrestler, or pancratiast, 
who had gained a prize in some games. 
He is characterized by the disk of iron; 
the arms, of bronze, were placed near 
him; these consist of a vast clypeus, the 
greaves, and the hilt of the sword. The 
most beautiful tripod, the prefericoli, and 
the crater of bronze, are the prizes which 
he gained. Near the tripod was one of 


those large painted vases, which bear the 
well-known inscription, and Minerva, who 
haa here for ensign a siren playing on the 
double flute. Two little images of lole 
and Hercules stood on the other side. 
This tomb had three chambers : most of 
the things found were in that on the left- 
hand ; there were some articles in the two 
others, but of less’value, if we except a 
gold ring, with a lion engraved on it—-a 
symbol very suitable to the deceased— 
and part of a gold necklace. A third 
tomb strikes the eye at first sight, by a 
certain novelty in the design ; and the or- 
naments show that an Egyptian chose to 
be buried in Etruria in the Egyptian fa- 
shion ; in fact, no vase records a Greek or 
Roman rite. Two little marble statues of 
Isis and Osiris, many vases with animals, 
twelve gold clasps, a very singular gold 
ring, and a broken spherical paste vase 
with bieroglyphics, were also discovered. 

Benvenuto Cellini. —A manuscript by this 
celebrated artist has just been published 
at Venice, under the title of ** Racconti,” 
or Tales. It was extracted by M. Gamba 
from a treatise on the art of working in 
gold, now in the Marciana library at Ve- 
nice, which belonged to Cellini, and in 
which he inserted a number of notes and 
observations. 

Dante.—A monument to the memory of 
Dante has lately been erected by sub- 
scription in Sta. Croce. His bones are at 
Ravenna. It bas been severely criticised, 
but Thorwaldsen praised it highly. It 
consists of three figures—Dante seated ; 
on his right-hand Italia, and on the left 
Poetry. This last statue has been found 
fault with, as wantirg in dignity. 

Egyptian Antiquities. — An exhibition 
of Egyptian antiquities, collected by the 
Tuscan commissioners who accompanied 
the French, and also a very numerous 
collection (nearly 1500) of drawings, 
which they made from the bas-reliefs, 
have been shown at Florence. These 
are very interesting, as among them is a 
series of portraits of the Pharaohs, and 
representations of all the trades. The 
antiquities are not very remarkable, ex- 
cepting a Scythian car, which was found 
in the tomb of a warrior, who lived 1560 
vears before Christ; and a mummy, in 
tife case of which is an inscription in 
Greek, which is repeated in Egyptian cha- 
racters. It is believed that the Grand 
Duke will undertake some excavations at 
Chiusi, which would very probably occa. 
sion the discovery of many Etruscan anti- 
quities. 

Population of Rome.—According to the 
late census, the population of Rome is 
now 144,541, being an increase in one 
year of 2221. There are in the ** Eternal 
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City” 33,689 families, 35 bishops, 1490 
priests, 1984 monks and friars, and 2390 
nuns. The Catholic inhabitants are 
107,060; the remainder consists of Pro- 
testants. te f 

Canova.—The beautiful group ‘of Piety’ 
by Canova, the only work in plaster left 
by that illustrious scalptor, has just been 
executed in marble by M. Cincinnato Ba- 
ruzzi, one of his most distinguished-pupils. 
The Italian journals speak very highly of 
this work. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

Prisons. — The number of persons in 
confinement on the 31st of December last, 
in the different prisons of the Netherlands, 
was 6499, of whom 5426 were males, and 
1173 females; being, as compared with 
the population, | to every 932. 

PRUSSIA, 

Berlin.—The Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin have elected MM. Arago and Pois- 
son to fill the seats vacant by the deaths of 
MM. Laplace and Volta. 

Museum of Painting.—A new museum 
of painting has been built at Berlin on a 
very splendid and extensive scale. It 
will be opened shortly, with a rich collec- 
tion of paintings and sculpture. In this 
museum the che/s-d'euvre of painting are 
not suspended, as in this country, but are 
placed against screens, which form, as it 
were, alcoves in different parts of the 
room. 

POLAND. 

Poniatowski.—A monument to Marshal 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski has just been 
finished at Warsaw. It is to be cast in 
bronze, and erected, it is said, in the 
street of the faubourg of Cracow. 

Polish Chain Bridge. — A suspension 
bridge is about to be constructed: across 
the Vistula, at Warsaw. 

AMERICA. 

American Protestant Missionary Society. 
—This Society in 1829 printed 172,000 
copies of the Bible in the Chacta lan- 
guage, an equal number in that of the Se- 
necas, and 175,000 in Cherokee. ‘* The 
Pheenix,”” a Cherokee journal, edited by 
a native, who has invented written cha- 
racters for his language, announces that a 
Temperance Society has been formed at 
New Echota, the Cherokee capital.—Lit. 
Gaz. 

American Literature-—Mr. Halleck, one 
of the most popular bards of America, is 
about to give the worldanew poem. The 
subject is supposed to be the ** Minute 
Men,” from which, it is hinted, his lines 
on Connecticut are extracted. A transla- 
tion of the French novel, ‘* La Chronique 
du Charles IX.” is also forthcoming from 
an able pen. 

Banks; United States.—By an official 
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tement, it appears, that at the begin- 
aa of the year 1829, there were in the 
State of Pennsylvania, possessing a popu- 
lation of 1,200,000 souls, no fewer than 
twenty-nine banks, with a nominal capital 
of 2,300,000/., and a circulation in paper 
of 1,392,000/., and in specie of 390,000/. 
In the same state, there was, during the 
four vears 1825-28, an average of 6593 
children annually educated at the public 
charge, and at a yearly expense of 48301. 
The total sum expended by Pennsylvania 
on public education for the year 1828, was 
60001. 

. Cincinnati.—The inhabitants of this city 
in the year 1802 did not exceed 800, and 
at this moment they amount to more than 
25,000; the population during the last 
three years alone having increased eight 
thousand souls, 

The American Cow Tree.—Mr. Fanning, 
who was in England last summer, and 
brought with him some specimens of the 
cow-tree, the first ever seen here (but 
which unfortunately died), together with 
a drawing of the tree, and some of the 
milk dried in the form of lozenges, has 
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written a letter, dated from Caraceas, in 
the month of February this year, toa gen- 
tleman to whose patronage he was much 
indebted whilst in London, in which: he 
states that he was on the point of setting 
out for that part of the country called the 
Silla, for the purpose of procuring new 
specimens of this extraordinary plant, the 
existence of which, though attested by 
Von Humboldt, has been called in ques- 
tion by some persons. Mr. Fanning had 
great hopes that he should be more fortu- 
nate this time, and that the plants would 
arrive safe. Hesays they will reach Eng- 
land early in the summer. 

American Hemp.—A New York paper 
states that some experiments have been 
made in that city on the comparative 
strength of Russian and American hemp, 
by which it appeared that there was a su- 
periority of twenty per cent. in the hemp 
grown in America over the finest speci- 
mens of that of Russia. 

American Newspapers.—There are now 
fifty daily newspapers in the United 
States, two-thirds of which are supposed 
to be yielding fair profits. 
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Mingel Wurzel.—The root was first in- 
troduced into this country, for general 
use, about the year 1786, by Thomas 
Boothhy Parkins, Esq. then residing at 
Metz in France, who sent a packet of the 
seed to the late Sir Richard Jebb, Bart. 
The roots at Trente Place, the product 
of the seeds sown by Sir R. Jebb, weigh- 
ed about ten pounds each. Amongst the 
greatest promoters and earliest cultiv: tors 
of this root, we find the late Sir William 
Jerningham, and Sir Mordaunt Martin, of 
Norfolk. In the year 1815, the latter 
sowed mangel wurzel and Swedish turnips 
in drills alternately ; the result was, that 
every mangel wurzel was bitten by the 
hares and rabbits, and not a Swedish tur- 
nip was touched. Sir Mordaunt subse- 
quently covered up a wheel-barrow full 
of mangel wurzel with a cart load of Swe- 
dish turnips, and his cows turned over the 
latter to get at the former, as horses do 
cut-straw to get at oats; swine, too, he 
Says, will leave a corn stack to get at 
them, and will fatten thereon sufficiently 
for roasting pork. Dr. Lettsom calculated, 
that from the produce of his garden, a 
square yard of ground planted with the 
mangel wurzel would yield fifty pounds in 
weight of salutary food. Mr. Harvey, of 
Alburgh, in Suffolk, says, he finds good 
mixed soil land to be far preferable to 
either light, strong, or wetland. In one 
year, upon his best land, Mr. Harvey had 
forty-seven tons, fifteen hundred weight ; 


upon the light, about fortytons ; and upon 
the wet cold land, not more than forty- 
five tons per acre. The quality Mr. Harvey 
describes as superior to any other root 
known in this country: bullocks, sheep, 
or pigs, will, after the first three or four 
days, leave every other root for it; bul- 
locks, he says, do quite as well at man- 
gel wurzel as at oil-cake. In Hertford- 
shire it was first introduced amongst the 
tenantry of the Marquis of Salisbury, who 
have ever since been growers for the sole 
purpose of feeding and fattening of cattle. 
In 1813, Oliver Cromwell, Esq. of Ches- 
hunt Park, Hertfordshire, had two roots 
which weighed together sixty-one pounds : 
the heaviest of the two weighed thirty- 
one pounds; and measured thirty-four 
inches in length (including five inches of 
the stalk leaves), and twenty-eight inches 
in circumfereoce. On many farms in the 
Fens of Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely, 
the produce has been abundant beyond 
example. Mr. Clayden, an extensive 
farmer at Littlebury, in Essex, considers 
the root of great advantage to the occu- 
pier of a strong clay soil, which is not 
adapted tothe growth of potatoes, as it 
comes early to market, and may he carted 
off the land any time in October, thereby 
enabling him to winter more stock, and 
to sow his land with wheat, if he thinks 
proper. Mr. Moyse, of Denny Abbey 


farm, a gentleman of great practical 
knowledge in farming and grazing, plant- 








ed in the season of 1827 forty acres, and 
calculated the produce of roots at fifty 
tons weight per acre; the year previous, 
Mr. Moyse says, he had forty-eight tons, 
and the crop was not so abundant as the 
last. Mr. Moyse never strips the leaves 
from the roots, unless he wants them for 
bis stock, thinking, that the trampling 
over the land, loosening the roots, 
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occasion more injury than the value of 
the leaves will compensate ; but, when he 
takes up his crop, ploughs them for .ma- 
nure, as is customary with green cole- 
seed. In sowing fora crop, Mr. Moyse 
recommends (especially. on good land) 
to plant them in ridges thirty inches 
asunder, and to leave the plants eighteen 
iuches apart. 
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Account of the Chevalier Aldini’s Appa- 
ratus.—The Chevalier Aldini, of Bologoa, 
has been earnestly occupied in the con- 
struction of an apparatus, or rather cloth- 
ing, intended to preserve persons from 
fajery who are exposed to flames. The 
following descripticn of its composition 
and effects, in the words of Professor 
Faraday, will convey a just idea of its 
properties as well as of its application :— 
A union of the powers possessed by a me- 
tallic tissue to intercept flame, with the 
incombustible and badly-conducting pro- 
perties of amianthus, or other substances, 
has been made in the apparatus; and the 
latter consists of two distinct systems of 
clothing, the one near the body composed 
of the badly-conducting incombustible 
matter, and the other, or external enve- 
lope, of a metallic tissue. The pieces of 
clothing for the body, arms, and legs, are 
made of strong cloth which has been 
soaked in a solution of alum; those for 
the head, the hands, and the feet, of cloth 
of asbestos. That for the head is a large 
cap, which entirely covers the whole of 
the neck, and has apertures in it for the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, these being guard- 
ed by a very fine copper-wire gauze. The 
stoek tags and cap are single, but the gloves 
are double, for the purpose of giving power 
of handling inflamed or incandescent bo- 
dies.—M. Aldini has, by perseverance, 
been able to spin and weave asbestos with- 
ont previohsly mixing it with other fibrous 
substances; the action of steam is essen- 
tial in the bending and twisting of it, 
otherwise the fibres break. The cloths 
prepared with it were not of close tex- 
ture, but loose: the threads were about 
one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter, and of 
considerable strength: cords of any size 
or strength may be prepared from them. 
M. Aldini hopes to be able so to prepare 
other fibrous matters, as to be able to 
dispense altogether with this rare and 
costly material. The metallic defence con- 
sists of five principal pieces ; a casque, or 
cap complete, with a mask: this is of 
such size as to allow of sufficient space 
between it and the asbestos cap, and is 


guarded before the face by a visor, so that 
the protection is doubled in that part; a 
cuirass, with its brassets; a piece of ar- 
mour for the waist and thighs ;.a pair of 
boots of double wire-gauze ; and an oval 
shield, five feet long, and two and a half 
wide, formed by extending gauze over a 
thin frame of iron. The metallic gauze is 
of iron, and the intervals between the 
threads about one twenty-fifth of an inch 
each. — When at Geneva, M. Aldini in- 
structed the firemen in the defensive power 
of his arrangements, and then practised 
them before he made the public experi- 
ments. He showed them that a finger 
enveloped first in asbestos, and then in a 
double case of wire gauze, might be held 
in the flame of a spirit-lamp or candle for 
a long time, before inconvenient heat was 
felt; and then clothing them, gradually 
accustomed them to the fiercest flames.— 
The following are some of the public trials 
made :—A fireman having his hand in- 
closed in a double asbestos glove, and 
guarded in the palm bya piece of asbestos 
cloth, laid hold of a large piece of red-hot 
iron, carried it slowly to the distance of 
150 feet, then set straw on fire by it, and 
immediately brought it back to the fur- 
nace. The hand was not at all injured in 
the experiment.—The second experiment 
related to the defence of the head, the 
eyes, and the lungs. The firemen put ou 
only the asbestos and wire gauze cap, and 
the cuirass, and beld the shield before his 
breast. A fire of shavings was then light- 
ed, and sustained in a very large raised 
chaffing-dish, and the fireman approach- 
ing it, plunged his head into the middle 
of the flanes, with his face towards the 
fuel, and in that way went several times 
round the chaffing-dish, and for a period 
above a minute in duration. The experi- 
ment was made several times, and those 
who made it said they suffered no oppres- 
sion or inconvenience in the act of respi- 
ration.—The third experiment was with 
the complete apparatus. Two rows of 
faggots, mingled with straw, were ar- 
ranged vertically against bars of iron, so 
as to form a passage between thirty feet 
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long, and six feet wide. Four such ar- 
rangements were made, differing in the 
proportion of wood and straw, and one 
was With straw alone. Fire was then ap- 
plied to one of these double piles, anda 
fireman, invested in the defensive clothing, 
and guarded by the shield, entered be- 
tween the double edge of flames, and tra- 
versed the alley several times. The flames 
rose ten feet in beight, and joined over 
his head. Each passage was made slowly, 
and occupied from twelve to tifteen se- 
conds; they were repeated six or cight 
times, and even oftener, in succession, 
and the firemen were exposed to the al- 
most constant action of the flames for 
the period of a minute and a half, or two 
minutes, and even more. When the course 
was made between the double range of 
faggots without straw, the fireman carried 
a kind of pannier on his back, prepared 
jn such a way as to be fire- proof, in which 
was placed a child, with its head covered 
by an asbestos bonnet, and additionally 
protected by the wire-gauze shield. Four 
firemen made these experiments, and they 
agreed in saying that they felt no difficulty 
in respiring. A very abundant perspira- 
tion came on in consequence of the high 
temperature to which they had been ex- 
posed, but no lesion of the skin took 
place, except in one instance, where the 
man had neglected to secure bis neck by 
fastening the asbestos mask to the body 
dress. No one present could resist the 
striking evidence of defence aiforded, 
when they saw the armed man traversing 
the undulating flames, frequently hidden 
altogether from view by them as they ga- 
thered around him. ‘The fact that in M. 
Aldini’s apparatus a man may respire in 
the middle of the flames is very remark- 
able. It has often been proved, by ana- 
tomical examination, that in cases of fire 
many persons have died altogether from 
lesions of the organs of respiration. It 
would appear that the triple metallic tis- 
sue takes so much of the caloric from the 
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air as it passes to the lungs, as to render 
its temperature supportable; and it is 
known, by experiments in furnaces, that 
a man can respire air at 120 or 130 deg. 
C. ( = 246 or 267 F.}, and even higher. 
Perhaps, also, the lesions referred to ma 
have been due to aqueous vapour, which 
is often produced in great abundance in 
fires where endeavours are made to extia- 
guish them by water, for such vapour 
would transfer far more heat to the lungs 
than mere air. Hence, in every case, and 
however guarded, firemen should enter 
houses in flames with great prudence, be- 
cause the circumstances are not the same 
as in the experiments just described. It 
is remarked that several suits of this de- 
fensive clothing should be provided, not 
to clothe many persons at once, but that, 
in endeavouring to save persons or va- 
Inable things in cases of fire, the fireman 
Should not approach again and again in 
heated clothing, but have a change at 
hand. The Grand-Duke of Tuscany has 
ordered six suits for the city of Florence. 
M. Aldini showed several experiments re- 
lative to the extinguishing power of his 
preparations before the Societé de Phy- 
sique de Geneve. One consisted in placing 
an asbestos cloth of loose texture overa 
flame either of wax or alcohol; the flame 
was intercepted as well as it could have 
been by a piece of wire gauze. ‘This ex- 
periment is supposed to favour the objec- 
tions made to Sir H. Davy’s explication of 
the theory of the wire-gauze safety-lamp; 
but there seems to be a mistake in the 
idea which has been taken of that theory. 
Sir H. Davy never explained the effect of 
his lamp by absorption of beat from flame 
dependant upon the good conducting power 
of the tissue alone, but by the joint action 
of absorption and radiation. ‘There is no 
doubt that cloth of asbestos is an admi- 
rable radiator, and that this power, with 
its conduction, is probably sufficient to 
explain the effects upon Sir H. Davy’s 
theory- 
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J. Rawe, Jun. of Albany Street, Regent’s Park, 
and J. Boase, for improvements in steam-boilers, 
and a mode of quickening the dratt for furnaces 
connected with the same.—March 30, 1830. 

W. Aitkin, of Carron Vale, Scouland, for cer- 
tain improvements in the means of keeping or 
preserving beer, ale, and other fermented liquors, 
March 30, 1830. 

D. T. Shears, of Bankside, Southwark, for ad- 
ditions to and improvements in the apparatus used 
in distilling, and also in the process of distilling 
and rectifying. March 31, 1830. 


Ju Né.—VOL 


XXX. NO. CXIV. 


J. Collier, of Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
and H. Pinkus, of Thayer-street, Manchester- 
square, for an improved method and apparatus 
tor generating gas tor iumination. April 5, 1830. 

W. A. Summers, of St. George’s place, St. 
George’s-in the-East, Middlesex, and N. Ogle, of 
Millbrook, Hants, for improvements in the con- 
struction of steam engine and other boilers, or 
generators, applicable to propelling vessels, loco. 
motive carriages, and other purposes. April 13, 
1830. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The History of the Battle of Agincourt. Second 
Edition. Py Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Fsq. Svo. 

Pompeiana, &c. By Sir William Gell, M.A. 
Yr. R.S. F.S.A. Second Series. Part l. Svo. 
10s. 6d. Proofs 4to. 18s. 25 copies, Id. Is. Gc. 

BIOGHAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life ot Sir Walter Raleigh, with 
some Account of the Period ia which be lived. 
By Mrs. A. T. Thompson. 1 vol. Svo. Ms. 

FINE ARTS. 

Newnham’s [Masti ations of Exodus, 20s. Proofs 
1. 4s. No, L. 4to, 

HIsTOoRyY. 

D’ Isracli’s Commentaries on the Life and Reign 
of Charles |. Vols. ILL. & TV. Svo. 28s, 

Valpy’s Classical Library. No, V1. Continna- 
tlon of Herodotus. 4s. dd. 

The History of Tewkesbury. 
neti. Svo. 15s. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A Short Treatise on the Liabilities of Trustees, 
and the lademnity and Protection afforded them 
by Courts of Equity. Fy Sir G. F. Hampson, 
Bart. 8vo. ds. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, Ke. 

An loqniry concerning the Indications of Insa- 
nity, with Sagvestions for the better Protection 
and Cure of the Insane. By John Conolly, M.D. 
Prolessor of Medicine in the Univers.ty of Lon- 
don, 

A Treatise on Poisons, in relation to Medical 
Javispradence, Physictogy, and the Practice of 
Physic. Uy R. Christison, M.®. Svo. 16s, 

Remarks on Vulmonery Consumption and the 
usnal Mote of treating it; considering the Punce- 
tions of the Skin as alone deserving Medical atten- 
tion. By James Jenkins, Surgeon, &c. 2s. 

Piain Instructions for the Manacement of In- 
fants,.with Practical Observations on the Disor- 
dera incident to Childhood. By John Darwall, 
M.D. I2mo. 6s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


By James Ben- 


Burke's Official Kalendar for 1830, cr. 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 
Leaves and Flowers for an Album. By a c- 


devant Author. 

The National Portrait Galery of Hlustrions and 
Eminent Peisonages of the Nineteenth Century, 
with Memoirs. By Wm, Jerdan, Esq. F.S. A, 
Vol" I. 

The Fomi'y Magazine, No. I. 1s. Gd. 8vo, 

Hannibal's Passaye of the Alps, with Remarks 
on a Dissertation in Messis. Wickham and Cro- 
mer’s wo. k on the sume subject. feap. Svo. 5s, 

An Abrdgment of Bos on the Greek Ellipses. 
By the Rev. Mr. Seaver. Svo. 9s. 6:1. 

Leivh’s Guide to the Lakes and Mountains of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. TI 
lostrated with a large and accurate Map of the 
Country, and Maps of Windermere, Derwent Wa- 
ter, Borrowdsle, Ulls Water, Grassmere, Rydal 
Water, and Langdale. 7s. 

Manval of German Literature ; containin: Clas. 
sical Specisnens of German Prose aud Poetry, 
systematically arranged. By Professor Von Mub 
lenfels, LL.D. 2 vols. Svo. 16s, 





The Use of the Latin Subjunctive Mood, By 
the Rev. J. Crocker. I2mo, 4s. 

Eight Discourses to Youth, with a Memoir of 
the Auther’s Eldest Son. By John Humphrys, 
LL.D. 1I8mo, 3s. 6d. 

Literary Recollections, By the Rev. Richard 
Warner, F.A.S, 2 vols. 17. Gs. 

The True Place of a Living Temple. 3 vols. 
12mo, 1/7. 2s. Gd. 


Gamboa’s Mining Ordinances of Spain. By 
Heathtield. 2 vols. 8vo. 22. 
NOVELS, TALES, &c. 
The Fortunes of Peskin Warbeck. By Mrs. 


Shelley. 8vo. 3 vols, 14. Lis. 6d. 

The Massu'man. 3 vols, post Svo. 3ls. 64, 

Paul Clifford. By the Author of “ Pelham,” 
&e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

The English at Home. By the Author of “The 
English in lialy,” &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

The Doom of Devorgoil, a Melo«lrama, and 
Auchindrane, er the Ayrshire Tragedy. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 1 vol. Svo. 9s, 

A Fourth Series of Our Village; Sketches of 
Rural Chaiacters and Scenery. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

Ethelbert. By the Author of “ Santo Sebas- 
tiano.”” 3 vols. 12mo, 

First Love, a Novel, 3 vols, post 8vo. 14, 11s, 6d, 

Ranulph de Rohais, a Romance of the Twelfth 
Century. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. Ils. 6. 

Traits of Scottish Life. 3 vols. 8vo. Md 7s. 

POETRY. 

The Island Bride. In Six Cantos, 
Hobart Cauoter. 

Poems on various subjects. By W. J. Atkin- 
son. 3s. 6d. 

The Beauties of Percy Bysshe Shelley, con- 
sisting of selections from bis poetical works, &c. 
1 vol. I8ino. 3s. 6d. 

The Aldine Poets. 
5s. 

Bojardo ed Ariosto. Orlando Innamorato e 
Furieso, with an essey on the romantic narrative 
poetry of the Italians, memoira, and notes: by A. 
Panizzi. Vol. 1. 

The Traveller’s Lay; a poem written dering a 
tour on the Continent. By Thomas Maude, Esq. 
Svo, 5s. 

The Pilgrim of the Hebrides, a Lay of the 
North Countrie. Svo. 108. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

I}ustrations of the Practical Power of Faith, in 
a series of popular discourses on part of the 
Eleventh Chapter of the Episve to the Hebrews. 
By T. Binney. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Recognitions in the World to Come; or Chris. 
tian Friendship on Earth perpetuated in Heaven. 
By C. R. Maston, A.M. Imo. 6s. 6d. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit in Conversion, 
considered in its relation to the Condition of Maa 
and the Ways of God; with Practical Addresses 
to a Sinner, on the Principles maintained. By 
John Howard Hinton, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 

The Traths of Religion. By James Douglas, 
Esq. of Cavers, Svo. 8s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Webster's Travels through the Crimea, Egypt, 
and Turkey. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


By the Rev. 


Poems of Buros. Vol. L 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Under the title of The Oxonians, a new novel is 
about to come into circulation from the versatile 
pen of the author of The Roue, The subject, (as 
far as it is suggested by the name of the work,) is 
one of fertile promise. 

Among the earliest novelties in the class of light 
reading, The English at Home is prominent. It is 
written by the Author of The English in Italy, and 
as its theme is a more fairiliar ove than that of 
the Iutter work, a more generally acceptable enter- 
tainmeut may be anticipated from it. 

The third and foarth volumes of Mr. D’Isracli’s 
Life and Times of Chailes L. may be immediately 
expected, Ihe anthor, we anderstand, has been 
assisted in his researches by access to many ma. 
nuscripts which have never before been thoroughly 
examined, and he has consequently been able to 
throw a new light on some of the most interesting 
subjects in our history. 

The public are to be gratified, it appears, with 
a new peep at The Exclusives. The promised (and 
promising) exhibition is to be styled ‘ Foreign 
Exclusives in London.” 

Mr. Burke, the popular author of the Peeraye 
and Baronetage, bas just ready his new work, 
under the title of The Official Kalendar for 1830. 
It forms a complete alphabetical register of the 
Pablic Institutions and Pablic Fanctionaries, Le- 
gislative, Judicial, Eeclesiastic, Civil, and Military 
of the British Empire, including its Colonial and 
Foreign Dependencies, with circumstantial details 
of the Sovereign houses of Europe, particularizing 
the present members of exch family. 

The late Mr. Fuseli, whose admirable Lectures 
oo Paiuting have cominned to form a standard 
work for students, is stated to have committed to 
the hands of his executors 4 series of six addi- 
tional Lectures, which are now first printed, and 
will be forthwith made public, 

The Undying One is the title of the expected 
poem by the fair authoress of Rosalie, who, we 
understand, has availed herself, in the construction 
of her story, of a tradition which presents more 
than ordinary capabilities for romance and poetry. 

‘Tbe popular author of The Naval Sketch Book 
is about to present himself before the public with 
anew prodaction descriptive of naval life and ha- 
mour, under the appellation of Tales of a Tar. 

The art of living, (the most important of the 
arts «f / fe,) will probably derive material assist. 
ance frum a promised production, of which Mr, 
Dolby, of the Taatehed House Tavern, is the Par- 
Veyor, Itis to be called The Cook’s Dictionary, 
and is said to be not a mere rifacciamento, buta 
composition of the richest materials, new as well 
as old, 

Mr, Godwin’s Caleb Williams, a production so 
remarkable as to have forined an wra in We an- 
hals of imagingtive writing, is about to re-appear 
in a new edition; the last impression having been 
long since exhausted. 

Under the designation of The Tarf, a book of 
tingular attraction for allwbo are interesied in the 
attairs of the sporting world, will shostly be pub- 
ished. A nobleman of prominent coysideration io 
the sporting circles is reported to be the writer. 


The successful author of Richelieu has been in. 
cited to the employment of his pen upon another 
work, which is to appear speedily, with the name 
of De ’'Orme. 

The amusing author of Sayings and Doings has 
prepared another entertainmen: for his namerous 
readers, wader the naine of Maxwell, a Tale of the 
Middle Ranks. 

Mr. Parke, the well known performer on the 
Oboe (for forty years), has been long occupied with 
the arrangement of his Maysical Memoirs, which 
will svon be published, They are to comprise an 
Account of the General State of Masic in England, 
from the tirst Commemoration of Handel, in the 
Year 1784, tothe Year 1830; and will be copiously 
interspersed with Anecdotes, Musical, Histrionic, 
&e. 

A Dramatic Poem upon a lofty and stirring 
subject, The Revolt of the Angels, is announced 
from the pen ot Mr. Edinand Reade, Author of 
Cain the Wanderer. 

Lord King’s Lite of Locke is nearly ready for 
pudlication in the octavo form. 

Of the Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, a new edi 
tion is likewise announced, in small octavo, 

Miss H. Martineau is about to publish a volume 
of Hebrew Tales, entitled Traditions of Palestine. 

The Rev. John Romney, B.D, is about to pub- 
lish Memoirs of the Life and Works of his Father, 
George Romuey, Esq. the eminent painter, 

Dr. Ure has in the Press a new edition of his 
Dictionary of Chemistry. 

The real Devil’s Walk, embellished by nume- 
rous engravings, from designs by R. Cruikshank, 
is in the press. 

Early this month will be published, The Drama 
of Nature, a Poem, in Three Books, by Joseph 
Mitchell Burton. 

Number I. of a Series of the most esteemed of 
the Divines of the Church of England, with Lives 
of each Author, Arguments to each Sermon or Diss 
course, Notes, &c., by the Rev, T, S. Haghes, 
B.D. is just ready for publication, 

An Inquiry into the comparative Advantages 
Which the Nation would derive from a Confisea- 
tion of the Property belonging to the Church, in 
preference to the Seizure of the Property belong- 
ing to the Licensed Victualler, by a Publican,— 
is just ready for publication, 

God’s Mercy to his Church, pourtrayed in some 
important particulars, illustrated in Twenty Ser- 
mons, is announced, by the Rev. F. G. Crossman, 
Minister of Carlisle Episcopal Chapel, Lambeth, 

The Boscobel Tracts ; being Narratives relating 
to the Escape of Charles IL. after the Battle of 
Worcester; with Notes by the Editor, J. Hughes, 
Esq. A.M. are about to be published. 

The Rev. Dr. Wiseman, fector of the English 
College at Rowe, is now engaged in transiatiag 
some Oriental Works inthe Vatican, 

Me. Morgan, the reputed author of The Reproof 
of Brutus, is abou tto publish a Letier to the 
Bishop of London in reference to his Lordsbip’s 
late Pamphlet. 

Sir Walter Scott is preparing a History of 
Demonology aud Witchcraft. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 





June J, 





LATELY DECEASED. 


DR. ANDERSON.*® 

On the 20th of February last, Dr. Ro- 
bert Anderson, author of ** The Lives of 
the British Poets,” died at Edinburgh, in 
his eighty-second year. He was born at 
Carmwath, in Lanarkshire, in the year 
1749. He was the sonof Wm. Anderson, 
feusr in that place, and Margaret Melrose 
his wife. He was educated at the school 
of Lanark, In his tenth year he had the 
misfortune to lose his father, who died in 
his fortieth vear, leaving his widow very 
slenderly provided for, with four sons, 
who were yet to be reared to manhood. 
This task, however, she necomplished with 
er.ilit to herself and advantage to her 
children; and before she died, in her 76th 
year, she had the satisfaction of seeing her 
son Robert established in good circum- 
stances, and respected in the esUmation of 
ull who knew him. Heshowed very early 
u taste for study and reading, though he 
received little encouragement from those 
around him, their rural pursuits engaging 
them entirely, and books, or the society 
of learned men, being rarely to be tound 
in that‘quarter. Aware that he must be 
the maker ot his own fortune, the bent of 
his mind still inclined him to follow some 
liberal profession. He had one dear and 
varly friend, James Groeme, the son of a 
neighbour, whose taste and pursuits were 
similar to his own. The works of this 
friend be has inserted in his edition of the 
british Poets; but this amiable young 
nan died of consumption in his twenty- 
second vear, in the year 1702. Dr, An- 
derson’s first predilection was towards the 
clerical profession ; but circumstances al- 
tered his intention, and he applied to the 
study of medicine. After finishing his 
medieval studies, he went for a short time 
as surgeon to the Dispensary of Bambo- 
reouwh Castle, in Northumberland, From 
thence he visited Alnwick, and formed 
some agreeable connexions among the best 
society there. In the year 1777, he took 
his doctor's degree at Edinburgh, and re- 
turned to Alnwick to settle there as a 
physician. In the same year he married 
Miss Grey, daughter of John Grey, Esq. 
of Aluwiek, a relation of the noble family 
of that name. She was a most amiable 
wnd accomplished woman, and every way 
qualified to make ber husband happy. 
Atter passing a few years at \lawiek, his 
wife's health began to decline, wud change 


* We regret that the folowing obituary 
noree has been prevented by accident from 
arpearing two months earlier. 


of air was thought advisable for her re- 
covery. Dr. Anderson returned to Scot- 
land with his family in the year 1784, 
and took a house in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. But in the end of the follow- 
ing year he had the affliction to lose his 
amiable partuer, who sunk gradually un- 
der a consumption. He was left, at her 
death with three infant daughters. The 
youngest soon after followed her mother 
to the grave. From the time of his return 
to Scotland, Dr. Anderson never wished 
for or put himself in the way of practice ; 
for although not affluent, he had a mo- 
derate independence, and his taste led him 
to retired and studious pursuits. About 
the year 1793, his attention was somewhat 
divided between his family cares in the 
affectionate superintendence of his daugh- 
ters, to whose education he paid the strict- 
est attention, and his engagements in 
preparing for the press the Lives of the 
British Poets, that were published by 
Mundell, and engrossed much more of his 
time than at first he had apprehended. 
In this year he married Miss Dale, daugh- 
ter of Mr. David Dale, a schoolmaster in 
East Lothian, His edition of the British 
Poets was published from 1795, to 1807, 
in 14 large 8vo. volumes. His collection 
of Dr, Smollet’s miscellaneous works has 
passed through six editions, ‘The eight 
separate editions of his account of that 
author appeared under the title of “ The 
Life of Tobias Smollet, M.D. with Criti- 
cal Observations on his Works,’”’ 1818. 
His Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with 
critical observations on his works, reach- 
ed a third edition, Edinb. 1815. At one 
time, he proposed to bring out a wien 
edition of the Lives of the British Poets. 
He had collected some materials for that 
purpose, but delicate health, and that spi- 
rit of procrastination which infcreases with 
advancing years, prevented him from ful- 
filling what he had so much at heart. He 
was for several years the editor of the 
Edinburgh Magazine, which afforded him 
some amusement, and the pleasure of oc- 
casionally bringing forward the perform- 
ances of his young literary friends. In 
the year 1810 his eldest daughter was 
married to David Irving, LL.D. author 
of the Life of George Buchanan, and other 
learned works. In the year 1812, Dr. 
\uderson had the severe affliction of see- 
ing Mrs. Irving very suddenly withdrawn 
trom her family at the moment when 
every thing bade fair to her for lengthened 
years and prosperity. She left a son who 
still survives. Dr. Andersou’s habits were 
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so regular, and his dispositions so cheer- 


ful and animated, that his old stole on 
him almost imperceptibly. For the last 
winter he had been more than usually 
confined to the house by a succession of 
bad colds; but the disease which proved 
fatal, and terminated very speedily, was 
a dropsy in the chest. Yet to the last 
day of his life he retained the possession 
of his mind, together with his habitually 
kind and social temper. On the close ap- 
proach of death he displayed affecting and 
exemplary resignation, and spoke of his 
dissolution with tender remembrances of 
lest and surviving friends, as well as with 
pious hopes of futurity. His remains 
were taken to his native place, Carnwath, 
and deposited, as had always been his 
wish, beside his father and mother. 

As a literary critic, Dr. Anderson was 
distinguished by a warm and honest sen- 
sibility to the beauties of poetry, and by 
extreme candour. His character as a 
man was marked by the most urbane 
manners, the most honourable probity in 
his dealings, and by unshaken constancy 
in friendship. He was an encouraging 
friend to young writers, and to him the 
author of ** The Pleasures of Hope,’’ who 
was long and mutually attached to him, 
dedicated his first production. 

ADMIRAL SIR ELIAB HARVEY. 

At Rolls Park, Chigwell, Feb. 20th, 
aged 71, Sir Eliab Harvey, G. C. B. the 
senior Admiral of the Blue, Knight in 
Parliament for the county of Essex, and 
F.R.S. Sir Eliab was the last male de- 
scendant of a family which settled at Chig- 
well in the person of Sir Eliab Harvey, 
brother to Sir William Harvey, M.D. the 
imunortal discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood. His father, William Harvey, 
Esq. was member for Essex from 1722 to 
1727, and from 1747 till his death in 
1763 William Harvey, Esq. elder bro- 
ther to Sir Eliab, was elected in 1775, but 
died in 1779, at the age of thirty-five. 
After his death, the subject of this me- 
moir was under the guardianship of his 
uncle, Gen. Edward Harvey, Adjutant. 
general of the forces. Eliab, another un- 
cle, was a King’s Counsel, and some time 
M.P. for Dunwich. Mr. Eliab Harvey 
entered the naval service in 1771, as a 
inidshipman in the William and Mary 
yacht; and was thence removed to the 
Orpheus frigate, commanded by Captain 
(atterwards Adml.) M‘Bride. He served 
in the same capacity in the Lynx, of 10 
guns, at the Leeward Islands; and sub- 
sequently with Lord Howe, in the Eagle 
74, whom he joined in 1775 on the coast 
ot North America, at the eventful period 
of the revolt of the Aineriean provinces, 
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Whilst on that station, he was occasion. 
ally lent to'the Mermaid and Liverpool, 
and had the misfortune to be cast away in 
the latter upon Long Island. He return. 
ed to England with Lord Howe, Oct. 25, 
177%, and was soon after promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant. In 1781, he joined 
the Dolphin, of 44 guns, on the North.sea 
station; and from that ship he removed 
into the Fury at Spithead, a tew days prior 
to his being made a Commander in the 
Otter brig, then recently launched, and 
fitted at Deptford. In this vessel, Captain 
Harvey was employed in the North Sea 
until January 1783, on the 20th of which 
month he was advanced to post rank by 
the express command of his late Majesty, 
but does not appear to have served again 
aflout until the Spanish armament in 1790, 
when he obtained the command of the 
Hussar, of 28 guns. At the commence- 
ment of the French revolutionary war, 
Capt. Harvey was appointed to the Santa 
Margaritta, a fine frigate, in which he 
served at the reduction of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. In the autumn of 1794, he 
assisted at the destruction of La Felicité 
French frigate, and two corvettes, near 
the Penmarks. Early in 1796, he re- 
moved into the Valiant, of 74 guns; and 
on the 11th of August in the same year, 
sailed for the West Indies, in company 
with Vice-Adm. Sir Hyde Parker and the 
trade bound to that quarter. After re- 
maining some time at the Leeward Islands, 
he proceeded to the Jamaica station, and 
invalided from St. Domingo in 1797. On 
the first establishment of the Sea Fenci- 
bles, in the spring of 1798, Capt. Harvey 
was entrusted with the command of the 
Essex district,on which service he continued 
about fifteen or sixteen months, and then 
received an appointment to the Triumph, 
of 74 guns. He served with the Channel 
fleet during the remainder of the war; 
and on the renewal of hostilities in 1803, 
he assumed the command of the Teme- 
raire, a second-rate, in which ship he 
greatly distinguished himself at the battle 
of Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805, The Teme- 
raire was that day the next vessel astern 
of the Victory, bearing Lord Nelson's flag, 
and had no less than 47 men killed and 
76 wounded ; 43 of her crew likewise pe- 
rished in the prizes. A few days after 
the battle, Capt. Harvey received the fol- 
lowing handsome communication from 
Nelson’s brave and worthy successor :— 
“¢ Euryalus, Oct. 26, 1805. 
*“ My dear Sir,—I congratulate you 
most sincerely on the victory his Majesty's 
fleet has obtained over the enemy, and on 
the noble and distinguished part the Te- 
meraire took in the battle; nothing could 
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be finer; I have not words in which I can 
sufficiently express my admiration of it. 
I hope to hear you are unhurt; and pray 
send me your report of the killed and 
wounded, with the officers’ names who 
fell in the action, and the state of your 
own ship, whether you can get her in a 
state to meet Gravina, should he again 
attempt any thing.--I am, dear Sir, with 
great esteem, your faithful, humble ser- 
vant, 

“Curupert CoLttincwooo.” 


At the general promotion that took 
place on the 9th of the following month, 
in honour of the victory, Captain Harvey 
was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admi- 
ral; and on the change of administration 
in the ensuing spring, he hoisted his flag 
on board the Tounant, of 80 guns, in the 
Channel fleet, under the orders of Ear] 
St. Vincent. Previously to his sailing he 
attended thé funeral of his late heroic 
chief, and was one of the supporters of 
the pall at that memorable solemnity. 
On the retirement of Earl St. Vincent 
from the command of the grand fleet, his 
Lordship addressed the following letter to 
the Rear- Admiral ;— 

** Mortimer street, April 22, 1807. 

* Str,—I cannot retire from the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet without ex- 
pressing the high sense I entertain of the 
ability, zeal, aud perseverance displayed 
by you in the command of a detached 
squadron during an unexampled long 
cruise off the north coast of Spain; and 
assuring you of the esteem and regard 
with which I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

Sr. Vincent.” 

Rear- Adm. Harvey continued to serve 
in the Channel fleet until the spring of 
1809, at which period a serious misun- 
derstanding took place between him and 
Lord Gambier, who at that time held the 
chief command. The subject of our me- 
muir was in consequeace brought to trial 
by a Court Martial. The sentence was, 
that “the charge of using threatening 
language to Lord Gambier, as well as 
speaking disrespectfully of him to several 
officers, had been proved, and that Rear- 
Admiral Harvey should be dismissed his 
Majesty's service.” The character, how- 
ever, of both parties engaged in this la- 
mientable affair, was so unimpeachable, 
that a veil was thrown over the circum. 
stance ; and Rear-Admiral Harvey was 
duly promoted to the rank of Vice-Ad- 
miral, 1810; nominated a K.C.B. 1815; 
made a full Admiral, 1819; anda G.C. B, 
1825. Sir Eliab Harvey first entered 
Parliament in May 1780, as a Burgess 
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for Maldon, on the death of the Hon. 
Richard 8, Nassau ; he was re-chosen at 
the general election in that year, and sat 
till 1784. He was elected a Verdurer of 
Waltham Forest on the death of Sir Wil. 
liam Wake, Bart. in 1786; but was not 
again returned to the House of Commons 
until chosen for the county at the general 
election in 1803, when he succeeded Tho- 
mas B, Bramston, Esq. whose son is now 
elected in his room. Sir Eliab has not, 
however, represented Essex. from. that 
time without interruption; he was re. 
elected in 1806 and 1807: but retired in 
1812. In 1812 and 1818 John Archer 
Houblon, Esq. was returned ; but in 1820 
Sir Eliab was again successful, and was 
re-elected in 1826. In his political opi- 
nions, as descended from an old Tory fa- 
mily, he gave a steady but not servile 
support to the administrations of Mr. 
Pitt and the late Earl of Liverpool ; bus 
was in the minority on the great question 
of Roman Cathelic Emancipation. Sir 
Eliab Harvey married, May 15, 1784, 
Lady Louisa Nugent, younger daughter 
and coheir of Robert Karl Nugent, and 
aunt to the present Duke of Buckingham 
and Earl Nugent. His eldest son, Capt. 
Harvey, was slain at the siege of Burgos 
in 1812; William, the younger, died 
soon after the completion of his 21st 
year, in 1823. Six daughters survive, of 
whom the eldest was married, Oct. 8, 
1804, to William Lloyd, of Aston in 
Shropshire, Esq. ; Georgiana, the fourth, 
April 22, 1816, to John Drummond, jun. 
Esq. banker ; and Emma, the second, 
Feb, 16, 1830, only four days vefore her 
father’s death, to Colonel William Corn- 
wallis Eustace, C.B. The remains of Sir 
Eliab were deposited on the 27th Feb. 
in the family mausoleum at Hempsted 
Church, where also repose those of his 
great relative the celebrated Dr. William 
Harvey. A numerous tenantry, by 
whom he was most highly respected and 
beloved for his liberality, preceded the 
procession, The carriages of Viscount 
Maynard, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, and other neighbouring gentle- 
men, followed the corpse. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Sir Robert belonged to a respectable 
family which had been seated for several 
generations at Oswiltich, in the county of 
Lancaster. He was born at Peel's Cross, 
near Lancaster, on the 25th of April, 
1750, and had consequently just attained 
his eightieth year at the period ef his dis- 
solution. It is said that very early in 
life Sir Robert entertained a strong pre- 
sentiment that he would become the 
founder of a noble family; and at the 
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age of fourteen he frequently avowed his 
determination to raise himself to rank 
and consequence in society, declaring his 


hope to be ** suze faber fortune,” on a 
conviction that any situation in a free 
country is accessible to a good capacity, 
aided by prudence and industry. Sir 
Robert gave early proofs of quickness of 
perception. Hence probably arose that 
spirit in his enterprises, and attention to 
active habits, for which he was so distin- 
guished in after-life. In the year 1770, 
Sir Robert, who had devated himself to 
the imiprovement of muchinery, with a 
view to its conversion to the purposes of 
commerce, made some important disco- 
veries in the application of mechanical 
powers to the abridgment of human la- 
bour, in which branch of science Sir R. 
Arkwright had previously made some in- 
genious inventions. Sir Robert was then 
engaged in the cotton trade, in which he 
gradually accumulated an enormous pro- 
perty. Such was the extent to which:his 
business was carried, that he paid up- 
wards of 4000/. annually to the Excise 
on printed goods alone. He was remark- 
ably attentive to the internal comfort of 
his workmen, and the health of the chil- 
dren employed in his manufactories, and, 
in the 1402, he introduced a bill into 
Parliament to ameliorate the condition of 
apprentices in the cotton and woollen 
trades. Sir Robert was also known as an 
author. He subscribed extensively to the 
voluntary contribations, in 1797, for car- 
rying on the war against the French Re- 
publican Government. In addition tothe 
munificent contribution of fifty thousand 
pounds, he trained his own workmen to 
military discipline, and made an addition 
of six companies to the volunteers of 
the day from his own manufactories. Sir 
Robert sustained the reputation of bes- 
towing considerable sums for elemosy- 
nary purposes, and in all the relations of 
private life he was highly estimable. He 
represented the town of Tamworth, in 
which he established extensive cotton 
works, from the year 1790, to the general 
election in 1818, when he resigned his 
seat in favour of his second son, Mr. Wil- 
liam Yates Peel. Sir Robert's first wife 
was the daughter of his partner, Mr. Wil- 
liam Yates, of Bury, and by this lady, to 
whom he was united July 8, 1783, he had 
issue the Right Hon. Robert, (the present 


Sir Robert Peel. 
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baronet,) born Feb. 6, 1788, (when his fa- 





ther had nearly completed his fortieth, 
and his mother was yet in her eighteenth 
year,) Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ; married June 8, 1820, Ju- 
lia, youngest daughter of the late General 
Sir John, and sister to the present Sir 
Henry Floyd, Bart.; by whom the right 
hon. baronet has a family of four children. 
—2. William Yates Peel, Esq. M.P. Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment ; married, 17th of June, 1819, 
Lady Jane Eliza Moore, born 1796, sister 
of the present Earl Mounteashel, by which 
lady he has several children.—3. The 
Rey. Edward Peel, born 1791, married 
1812, Jane, second daughter of John 
Swinten, Esq. of Swinten, county of Staf- 
ford.—4. John Peel, Esq. born 22d of 
August, 1798.—5. Lieutenant-colonelJo- 
nathan Peel, late of the Foot Guards, M.P, 
for the City of Norwich, born 1799 ; mar- 
ried March 19, 1824, Lady Alicia Jane 
Kennedy, youngest daughter of the Earl 
of Cassilis. 6. Mary, born June 1784; 
married 1816, George Robert Dawson, 
Esq. of Castle Dawson, M.P. for London. 
derry, and joint Secretary to the Trea- 
sury.—7. Eliza, born 1786; married 30th 
of December, 1805, the Very Rev. Wil- 
liam Cockburn, D.D. Dean of York.—8, 
Harriett Eleanora, born 1797; married 
March 1824, the Hon. Robert Henley 
Eden, M.P. for the borough of Fowey, a 
Master in Chancery, and eldest son of 
Lord Henley. —9. Laurence Peel, Esq. 
born 1799, M.P. for Cockermouth, and a 
Commissioner for the Affairs of India, 
married 1822, Lady Jane Lennox, young. 
est daughter of the late Duke of Rich- 
mond, Sir Robert survived his first wife, 
and he married, secondly, October 18, 
1805, Susannah, youngest daughter of 
Francis Clarke, Esq. and sister of Sir Wil- 
liam Henry Clarke, Bart. of Bury, coun- 
ty of Lancaster, and she died September 
19, 1824. The venerable baronet thus 
succeeded in allying his children to some of 
the noblest families in the kingdom ; and so 
numerous, it appears, are his descendants, 
that, on the occasion of the anniversary of 
his seventy-eighth birth-day, in 1828, he 
presented a silver medal to each of his 
tifty children and grand-children present. 
Sir Robert filled the office of Vice-president 
of the Literary Fund, and was a Go- 
vernor of Christ’s Hospital, 
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Bank of Engiand.— The reduction of 
the Four per Cents. is no longer a matter 
of uncertainty. The number of dissen- 
tients was 770: the sum of 2,400,5011. 
13s. 5d. It is remarkable that so much 
as a million of this amount was entered in 
the books very shortly befure the hour of 
elosing. The holders of the Four per 
Cents , who, by not dissenting, have ta- 
citly acquiesced in the offer of Govern- 
ment, have a double option in regard to 
the investment of their property; for 
every 100/. of their late Stuck, they may 
receive either 100i. bearing three and a 
half per cent. interest, and not reducible 
for ten years, or 70/. bearing five per cent. 
interest, not reducible during forty-three 
years. As yet the Five per Cent. Stock 
has been little sought after, but it will fix 
more strongly the attention of the public 
when its advantages are better understood, 
and they have become more aware that the 
funded property ought to be regarded less 
as capital than as an annuity. To the 
nation at large, undistinguished from the 
fundholder, the recommendation of the 
plan is, that when, by the course of time, 
and the vicissitudes of public affairs, the 
interest of monied capital may become re- 
duced, a much smaller sum, applied as a 
sinking fund, will suffice to buy up the 
Stock. 

City Expenditure.—The Committee ap- 
pointed by Mr. C. Pearson's motion to 
consider the propriety of reducing the al- 
lowance to the Lord Mayor, and also the 
salaries of the City officers, have held 
their sittings, and the result, as far as 
they have proceeded, has been aguinst re- 
duction. Mr. Pearson moved that 1500/. 
per annum be deducted from the allowance 
to the Lord Mayor, which, being seconded, 
was opposed by Mr. 8. Dixon, who was 
decidedly against reducing the allowance, 
or adopting any measure calculated to 
lessen the dignity of the Chief Magistrate. 
Alderman Thompson said he was ready 
to lay before the Committee, if they should 
consider it requisite, an account of the ex- 
penses incurred in his Mayoralty ; but he 
by» no means intended to be understood 
that he pointed to his year as a criterion 
for the direction of other gentlemen. On 
the contrary, he had incurred expenses 
which perhaps he would not have been 
justified in contracting if he had not been 
a member for the City as well as Chief 
Magistrate. If he had gone to the seem- 
ingly unnecessary expense of extraordinary 
liveries, and in other respects given proofs 
of a fancy for ostentation, he was not to 


look for indemnification to the City funds. 
In the estimate which a Lord Mavor made 
of the expenses of his year, it never, he 
believed, occurred to that magistrate, that 
in making it he was bound to include the 
expenses which he must have incurred in 
his family, if he did not fill the chair at 
all. Alderman Copeland felt some deli- 
eacy in speaking upon the subject, as he 
had not yet reached the dignity which was 
so liberally supported by his fellow-citi- 
zens. He felt perfectly satisfied that the 
Corporation would, on the occasion, adopt 
the most judicious course, and he should 
continue silent, as he was to be affected 
personally by the result. He, however, 
could not avoid contrasting, in the Com- 
mittee, the conduct adopted towards the 
different offices of Sheriff and Lord Mavor, 
and to express his astonishment that while 
the Corporation thought proper to indem- 
nify the latter so bountifully, the former 
was left without any allowance whatever. 
In his own case, the expenses of serving 
the office of Sheriff, and of the election 
for the gown, amounted to 6500/. over 
and above all that he received. Mr. Pear- 
son's motion was then put, and negatived 
by 12 to 5. On this decision, he 

to withdraw his motion for reducing the 
salaries of the inferior officers, as that of 
the principal was to remain in statu quo. 

Statute Law.— Some idea may be formed 
of the important changes that have taken 
place in the statute law of the realm, from 
the number of statutes that have been 
either wholly or partly repealed within the 
last seven years (from 4th to 10th Geo. 
IV. inclusive). It appears from a table of 
repealed Acts of Parliament, prefixed to 
Evans's collection of statutes, that, during 
the above period, 1126 Acts of Parliament 
have been wholly, and 443 partly repealed 
—making a total of 1369. Of these, 1344 
relate to the empire at large, and 225 
solely to Ireland. 

Mr. Farell. — The Common Council 
Chamber at Guildhall was lately crowded, 
to witness the presentation of a piece of 
plate to Samuel Favell, Esq. on the occa- 
sion of his retirement frum public life. 
The piece of plate was of ample dimen- 
sions, and bore the inscription, “ To Sa- 
MUEL FaveELt, Esq. presented on his re- 
tirement from public life, by 230 Members 
and Oficers of the Corporation of London, 
in testimony of their respect and esteem 
for the ability and integrity which uni- 
formly distinguished his conduct ; and for 
his amiable and conciliatory deportment 
during the many years he continued a 
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Member of the Court of Common Council. 
—April 26, 1830.”—Mr. Favell, who has 

his 70th year, was attended into 
the Council Chamber by Mr. Alderman 
Wood on his right, Mr. Alderman Waith- 
man on his left, followed by Mr. Oldham, 
Mr. 8. Dixon, and a number of others of 
the senior Members of the Corporation.— 
The Lord Mayor, on presenting the plate, 
alluded to Mr. Favell’s public character, 
and the great obligations under which his 
exertions in the cause of education had 
laid his fellow-citizens to him.—Mr. Fa- 
vell expressed his gratitude for the kind- 
ness of his fellow-citizens, and declared 
that he was overwhelmed by the testi- 
mony borne to his exertions from all, even 
his political opponents. He observed that 
within the last ten years important 
changes had taken place in the political 
world. In his early days society was di- 
vided into two great parties, but both these 
parties were now obliged to yield to public 
opinion, as developed through their great 
organ, the public press. 

Sons of the Clergy.—The anniversary 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy was ce- 
lebrated last month, ir St. Paul’s, in the 
presence of a numerous and fashionable 
auditory. The subsequent dinner at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall was attended by 
nearly four hundred p meer. the Lord 
Mavor in the Chair. e amount of sub- 
scriptions announced was—at the Rehear- 
sal, 89/. the Anniversary 215/. the dinner 
6191.—total 9237. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. H. H. Morgan to the Chancellorship 
of Hereford Cathedral, void by the death of the 
Rev. M. Cove, LL.D. 

The Rev. H. C. Morgan to the Vicarage of 
Goodrich, Herefordshire, void by the death of the 
Rev. H. Williams. 

The Rev. E. Money to the Prebend of Gorwall 
and Overbary, void by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Cove. 

The Rev. H. Stonehouse to the Rectory of 
Eaton Bishop, Herefordshire, void by the death 
ot the Rev. Dr. Cove. 

The Rev. John Nelson, A.M. to the Rectory of 
Dunham Parva, Norfolk. 

The Rev. Henry Heigham, A.M, to the Rectory 
of Bradfield Combnast, Suffolk. 

The Rev. P, Debary, M.A. Senior of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the Rectory of Orwell, 
Cambridgeshire, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
J. H. Renoward, M.A. ' 

The Rev. B. Charlesworth, B.A. Scholar of Tri- 
nity College, to the Vicarage of Darfield, York- 
shire, vacant by the cession of the Rev. C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A, 

The Rev. J. Eddy, M.A. to the Rectory of Fug- 
glestone St. Peter, with Bemerton annexed, void 
by the death of the Rev. C. Raddy. 

The Rev. J. E. Lance, to the Rectory of Buck- 
land, St. Mary, Somersetshire, vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. J. Temblem an. ° 
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Married.}—At 8t. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lord Henry Thynne, second son of the Marquis 
of Bath, to Harriet, daughter ef A. Baring, Esq. 
M.P. of the Grange, Herts. 

At Beaconsfield, Lord W. Montagu, son of the 
Duke of Manchester, to Emily, third daughter of 
James Du Pre, Esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover square, Henry Petre, 
of Duncan Hall, Esq. to Adela, daughter of Heury 
Howard, of Corby Castle, Esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, W. Hart, Esq. of 
Dorking, to Henrietta, third daughter of the Late 
J. B. Bicknell, Esq. ' 

At Ail Souls, Langham-place, T. D. Baiubridge, 
Esq. of Croydon Lodge, Surrey, to Hester M. se. 
cond daughter of R. Rickards, Esq. 

At Petworth, Mr. R, Hasler, of Bognor, to Miss 
Julia Wyndham, niece to the Earl of Egremont. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sqaare, the Rev. W. 
Somerville, to Charbotte, seventh daughter of the 
lute Rev. W. Bagot. 

At St. Martin’s Charch, H. Arbathnot, Esq. se- 
cond son of the Right Hon. Charles Arbathnot, 
tothe Lady C. R. Scott, third daughter of the Bark 
of Cloameil. 

At Chichester, the Rev. J. R. Mann, B.A. to 
Rosalie, youngest daughter of the late Major An- 
thony Greene. 

At the Duke of Beanfort’s, Grosvenor-square, 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley, to Lady Sasan 
Somerset. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. E. H. 
B. Esteourt, to Anne Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir J. Johnstone, Bart. . 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. J. St. 
Vincent Bowen, only son of Rear-Adm. J. Bowen, 
of Ilfracombe, to Dorothy, eklest daughter of the 
late E. Bullock, Esq. 





Died.|\—At Bowdon, in Devonshire, April 30, 
1830, aged seventy-nine, Anna Maria, widow of 
the late W. Adams, Esq. who represented the 
Rorongh of Totness in five successive Parliaments, 
She was the daoghter of Richard Dacres, Esq. of 
Gibraltar. 

Allen Taylor, Esq. of Wimbish Hall, near Saf- 
fron Walden, Essex. 

Sir W. Parker, Bart. of Melford Hall, Suffolk. 

At the advanced age of ninety-three, I. Prescott, 
Esq. Admiral of the Red. 

At Harrow, the Rev. S. E. Batten, in his thirty- 
seventh year. 

In his ninety-fifth year, T. Collins, Esq. of Ber- 
ners-street, and of the Woodhouses, Finchley Com- 
mon. 

At Hereford, the Rev. M. Cove, LL.D. Rector 
of Eaton Bishop, in that county. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, General Sir Hew 
Whitefoord Dalrymple, Bart. one of the oldest 
officers in his Maijesty’s service, having been in 
the army upwards of sixty years. 

In Grosvenor-square, the Marchioness of Bath. 

At Marlow, Vice-Admiral Sir J. N. Morris, 
K.C. B. 

In Pall Mall, in the seventy-second year of his 
age, Sir Scrope Bernard Morland, Bart, M.P. 

At Ranfurley House, Rosstrevor, Lreland, James 
Viscoant Lifferd., 

In Grosvenor-square, Lord Grey, only son of the 
Earl and Countess of Wilton. 

At Rome, the Marchioness of Northamptoa. 

At Godalming, James Grinbam, Esq. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


> 


CORNWALL. 

Cornwall Agricultural Association.—The Annual 
Meeting of this very usefal and highly respectable 
institution, was lately held at Truro, when the 
extraordinary favourable state of the weather 
induced a very full attendgnee of gentlemen and 
farmers from different parts of the county. The 
show of cattle was very fine, and far exceeded 
any thing of the kind hitherto seen in this 
neighbourhood ; amongst them seme very su- 
perior beasts sent by J. H. Tremayne, Esq. from 
Heligan, were the most remarkable, and obtained 
the best prizes. The show of sheep was also very 
fine; three handred were penued for the prizes, 
The horses exhibited for the prizes were of very 
good quality, and in considerable number, A con- 
siderable quantity of cattle of various descriptions 
and of sheep was brought for sale; the supply, 
however, being more than equal to the demand, 
the prices obtained were rather below what had 
been expected, 

Daring the late severe winter many valuable 
viditions were made to the ornithological depart- 
ment of the Museum of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, both by purchase and donations, 
Among the latter were the whistling swan or 
hooper, from Messrs. John, Gregory, and Bad. 
wards; the red-breasted shoveler, and the seanp 
duck, from W. Daubuz, Esq. ; the goosander, from 
Mr. W. Browne, Wadebridge; the shiekirake, 
from S. W. Pasmore, stutted by Haycraft; grebe, 
from the Rev. W. Hockin; and a red breasted 
meganser, from Mr. W. A. Norway; several va. 
ricties of geese, woodcocks, teal, scoter ducks, &c. 
have been purchased, 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The magistrates of Devon have lowered the ex 
penditure of the county from 20,0002, to 16,0004, 
per annum; and as retrenchments are still going 
on, a greater reduction is expected, lt was for- 
merly the custom for the macistrates to transact 
the county business at the quarter-sessions, in the 
cram! jary room, with closed doors. (bout two 
years avo, the contributors to the county rate be 
ing dissatished at the increased expenditure, pe- 
titioned that the business might be transacted in 
open court. This being complied with, the conse. 
quence has been a gradual diminution of the county 
expenses, 


DORSETSHIRE. 

\ public meeting was lately held at the Guild- 
hall, Blandiord, which was very respectably at- 
tended, parsaant to a requisition to the bailiffs to 
couvene a meeting, for the parpose ef taking into 
cofsideration the necessity of petitioning Parlia 
ment against that part of the bill now pending tor 
throwing oper the beer trade, which relates to 
beer or cider being drunk on the premises, or any 
house or Outhouse belonging to the same; at which 
it was reselved, that the repeal of the malt tax 
woukl be preferable to that on beer, and a petition 
ordered to be drawn up to that effect. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


\n extremely interesting lecture was lately de 
livered at the Mechanics’ Lustitute, Bristol, by Mr. 


J. White. The subject was mechanics, and the lec. 
ture was illustrated by a variety of instructive ex- 
periments, some purely mechanical, and others 
opening to the members glimpses of a deeper in. 
sight into the great principles of natural history 
and astronomy. Among the former, his observa- 
tions on the mechanical powers were very clear; 
and among the latter may be classed his remarks 
on the form of the earth, being a little flattened at 
the poles, (or, as a mathematician would say, an 
oblate spheroid,) in consequence of its rotatory 
motion on its axis, by which the equatorial parts 
revolve much more quickly than those near the 
pole, and have consequently a much greater cen. 
trifugal power. The genius of Newton all but de- 
monstrated this remarkable fact in his study, years 
before it was brought to the test of actual experi- 
ment by the French mathematicians, in a labo- 
rious and expensive survey, Mr. White also en- 
tered into the very intricate and uncertain hypo- 
thesis respecting the tides. 

The Rev. John Eden also lately delivered bis 
promised lecture on “ The Moral and Literary 
Character of Cicero.” The well-known classical at- 
tainments of the Rev. Gentleman, as might be ex. 
pected, drew together a large assembly, who were 
in no degree disappointed in the manner in which 
he treated a subject so endeared to the earliest 
recollections of the scholar, the statesman, the 
orator, and the moralist. The lectare occupied in 
the delivery upwards of two hours, 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Negro Emancipation._-A numerous and respect- 
able meeting was lately held at the Long Rooms, 
Southampton, Thomas Lindoe, Esq. M. D. in the 
chair, at which the subject of West India slavery 
was very fully and very ably discussed. The Rev. 
John Davies made a most powerfal and com- 
prehensive speech on the occasion, Wm. Nicholl, 
Esq. M.D. also spoke at considerable length in 
reprobation of the system, The other speakers 
were, George Dillwyn, Esq. Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
Sir Matthew Blakiston, Bart. Rev. Thomas Ad- 
kins, Rev. B. H. Draper, Rev. W. Bettridge, 
Rev. J. W. Cary, and the Rev. James Crabb. 
The following resolutions, which were passed una- 
niumously, will show the purport of the speeches 
and the sense of the Meeting;—** I. That a state 
of personal slavery appears to this Meeting to be 
repugnant to the clearest dictates of justice, to the 
genius of the British Constitution, and to the spi 
rit of the Christian religion.—Il. That it is the 
imperative duty of the British nation to give a 
strong and unequivocal expression of its feelings, 
by urgent and respectful appeals to the Legislature 
in support of those measures of Government which 
may appear calculated to meliorate the present 
condition, and to promote the speedy emancipation 
of the slaves.—IL1. That, while we do not deny 
the claims of the planters to be entitled to the de- 
liberate and equitable atientioa of Parliament, we 
regard the prior and indefeasible claims of the 
slaves to their liberty as paramount to all pecn- 
niary considerations; and that prompt and imme- 
diate steps should be taken to prepare them, by 
an eflicient course of education and religious in- 
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strection, for the enjoyment of all the privileges 
- and immunities of British subjects.—IV. That we 
are of opinion, that all children under ten years of 
age, and such as may be born after this time, 
should be at once declared free ; that all charges 
on manumission should be abolished ; and that, at 
the earliest period consistent with the general wel- 
fare of the community, slavery should cease in 
any form to exist within the limits of the British 
dominions,—V. That a petition, embodying these 
resolutions, be forthwith addressed to both Houses 
of Parliament.” 

A meeting of the United District Committees 
of the Societies for the Diflusion of Christian 
Knowledge and for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Pasts, was lately held at Winchester. 
After divine service, at the Cathedral, where a 
sermon was preached upon the occasion by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Hoare, the friends of the Insti- 
tution assembled in St. John’s House, for the pur- 
pose of considering the measures best adapted for 
the promotion of its objects. The business of the 
meeting consisted of a series of resolutions, in the 
proposing and seconding of which several gentlemen 
took occasion to speak of the effects and prospects 
of the Society at considerable length. Among the 
speakers were the Bishop of Winchester, Rev. 
Chancellor Dealtry, Rev. Archdeacon Hoare, 
Hon. and Rev. Archdeacon De Grey, Sir William 
Heathcote, Sir Thomas Acland, Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
Rey. Dr. Williams, Rev. H. Huntingford, Rev. 
W. Harrison, and several other clergymen, The 
whole of the resolutions were carried unanimously, 
and concluded by a vote of thanks to the Right 
Rev. Chairman, which was received with long and 
loud applause. The resolutions were of a general 
nature, expressive of approbation of past exertions, 
and the necessity of future energy and support. 


KENT. 

Canterbury Rail-Road.—The rail-road to Whit- 
stable was opened for the purposes of business last 
month: the work has been five years in progress, 
The whole length is between six and seven miles, 
and runs direct to Whitstable. There is a tunnel 
eight hundred and twenty-two yards in length, 
carried through the Brethren Hills, which cost 
13,0007, The first four miles are constructed upon 
an inclination of one foot in ninety, down which 
Waggons travel at the velocity of twenty-five miles 
in an hour, merely from receiving the impulse of 
one man’s exertions, The remaining distance, 
three miles, is a level, and here the waggons are 
attached to a locomotive steam-engine.—The im- 
mense advantages which this district will derive 
from the facility of transmission, may be antici- 
pated from the circumstance that coals alone will 
experience a reduction of six shillings per chal- 
dron for carriage. Passengers will be conveyed 
for ninepence per head in twenty minutes—the 
usual time by inland conveyance being nearly two 
hours. The Company have also in contemplation 
to establish a steam-conveyance to the metropolis, 
for which it is proposed to charge only six shil- 
lings.—At an early hour the road was thronged ; 
by eleven o’clock the procession began to form. 
The most judicious arrangements were entered 
into to prevent accidents and secure the public 
safety, constables being stationed at proper dis- 
tances to prevent persons from walking upon the 
road and embankinents. Ten carriages were placed 
on the rail-road; the first contained the directors, 
and the second the civic dignities; the remaining 
eight were filled with clegantly-dressed females 
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and bands of music. They were drawn at a sare 
pace to the engine-house, whence the directors and 
band returned with six wagygons, loaded with the 


first merchandise delivered frem the railway. Ten 
more carriages were then linked to the other ten, 
and the whole, containing about two hundred and 
forty persons, proceeded rapidly over the plain to 
Clowes Wood, where they were yoked to the en 
gine, and drawn with great pomp to Whitstable. 


LANCASHIRE, 

Lwerpool and Birmingham Railway.—Two Com 
mittees have been appointed to carry this ander 
taking into effect, one at Liverpool and the other 
at Birmingham. They have issued an able pro 
spectus, pointing out the benefits derivable from 
railways in general, and proving that theirs will 
be one of the greatest advantage to the two large 
towns at the ends, and all intermediate places, 
The prospectus states that ** surveys of the intended 
line have already been made by engineers of the 
first eminence, who have been instructed to select 
the route best calculated to promote the objects of 
the undertaking. A bridge will be constructed 
over the Mersey, at or near Runcorn, for the 
united purposes of the railway and the ordinary 
methods of travelling. This of itself is an object 
of sufficient importance to demand the support of 
It will, for the first time, unite 
the western parts of Lancasbire and Cheshire. 
At present, the only modes of communication con. 
sist of ferries over the Mersey and Irwell, and a 
wooden bridge at Warrington. The bridge at 
Runcorn will place that part of Cheshire fifteen 
miles nearer to Liverpool by land thaw it now is,” 
The other advantages which will accrue to the 
public from this undertaking are very numerous 
and important. Among the rest are the follow- 
ing :—The dangerous and uncertain navigation of 
the Mersey will be avoided ; goods which are now 
conveyed to Birmingham in four to six days, may 
be taken thither, on an average, in as few hours 
as are now expended in going up to Runcorn; 
the charge of conveyance will be reduced one- 
third ; and passemrers, who are now conveyed by 
the turnpike road in twelve hours, may be carried 
safely in five or six, and at one-half of the present 
charge. It is not easy to contemplate the extent 
to which travelling may be increased by these fa- 
cilities; nor is it possible to calculate the saving 
to the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
communities, by the cheapness and celerity which 
will attend the transit of their goods. Ireland will 
also be much benefited by the tacility which the 
proposed improved mode will give to the intro- 
duction of her produce into the great consuming 
districts. The Committees then proceeded to state 
their anxiety to prevent injury to private and 
vested interests, and that a considerable number 
of shares will be preserved for the possessors of 
canal property near the proposed line, and for 
landowners whose property may be affected, 
They conclude by expressing their intention to 
use locomotive steam-engines on the railway, stat- 
ing at the same time their conviction, from the 
result of the late experiments on the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway, that locomotive steam 
power, extended in its operations, will perfect 
what river and canal navigation began;—that it 
will maltiply and invigorate the springs of indus. 
try, and bring the resources of the nation to act 
upon each other with the greatest possible preci 
sion and effect, thus rendering the whole country 
a scene of unexampled enterprise and prosperity. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

At a late meeting of the inhabitants of Ross, it 
was unsnimously resolved, that measures should 
be adopted for paving, watching, and lighting the 
town, and a committee Was appointed to effect 
the necessary arrangements for the purpose. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Literery Society, Bromley House.—Last month, 
Mr. Wells read his paper on ancient architecture ; 
when the subject underwent a discussion, which 
principally turned upon some points connected 
with the history of Egypt and Assyria. Dr. J.C. 
Williams afterwards announced his intention of 
reading a paper, on the varieties of the haman 
race, at the next meeting of the Society; and as 
the present season will close upon that evening, 
the subject will be then discussed. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Congregations have been held, or will be holden, 
for the purpose of granting graces and conferring 
degrees, on the following days in the term; viz. 
Wednesday, April 21; Thursday, 20; Thursday, 
May 6; Thorsday, 13; Wednesday, 19; Friday, 
28. No person will, on any account, be admitted 
asa candidate for the degree of B.A. or M. A., or 
for that of B.C.L., without proceeding through 
Arts, whose name is not entered in the book kept 
for that purpose, at the Vice-chancellor’s house, 
on or before the day preceding the day of congre- 
gation. 

A meteoric stone fell lately at Launton, near 
Bicester, at about half-past seven in the evening. 
A labourer in the employ of Mr. Cross, saw the 
meteor descend into some newly dug earth in his 
garien, which it penetrated about a foot. The 
explosion was violent, and a person whe heard it 
at Twyford, about four miles distant from Laun- 
ton, compared it to the discharge of a triple-bar- 
relled gun, there being three distinct but rapidly 
following reports, A medical gentleman at Back. 
ingham has a fragment of the stone, which was 
about two pounds weight, in his possession ; he 


has not had leisure to enalyze it carefully, and © 


does not undertake to pronounce whether it con- 
tains Chroniam, or what has hitherto been regard. 
ed as the sole characteristic ingredient of meteoric 
stones, nickel; bet he has ascertained that it has 


all the external characters of such stones, and that 
it 18 Mayunetic. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

An Institution has been formed at Taunton, en- 
titled a “ Provident Association for the Secure 
Investment of Small Savings of the Industrious 
Voor.” The plan is, for the members to deposit 
sixpence, a shilling, or more, for 32 successive 
weeks, from the beginning of April to the begin- 
ning of November—-the period of the year which 
is most produetive to the labouring classes. Ho- 
norary members are also invited to subscribe to 
the fund. At the expiration of the 32 weeks, the 
whole amount, after deducting incidental ex- 
penses, is divided between the poor depositing 
members, provided that in no instance shall the 
repayments made to each member exceed double 
the whole amount deposited, The said division and 
repayment to be made to the depositors by sixteen 
equal weekly payments, commencing in Novem- 


ber and ending in March. 


It was the opinion of 
the 


centlanen who institated this society, that 
much of the inconvenience and distress suffered 
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by the labouring classes of the town, when thrown 
out of their usual employments by the severity of 
winter, is occasioned by their omitting to lay by 
a part of their earnings daring the more prodac- 
tive months of the year; and that, therefore, any 
measure calculated to enable them to provide for 
themselves and their families by their own indus- 
try, and to encourage them to manage their small 
means with economy and foresight, would confer 
on them an essential and permanent benefit. 
About one hundred depositors have already en- 
tered their names, though the Institution is not 
fally known among the labouring classes, some of 
whom require time to be convinced of what is 
beneficial to themselves, Upwards of 30d. have 
been subscribed by honorary members. 


SUFFOLK. 

At a meeting of the Philosophical Society of 
Ipswich lately held, a paper by T. W. Chevalier, 
Esq. on the anatomy and physiology of the ear, 
was read. After the meeting, Professor Camming 
exhibited and gave an account of some philoso- 
phical instruments which have recently been in- 
vented or improved ; and exhibited te the mem- 
bers an instrument,the object of which is to mea- 
sure the total effect of the whole sunshine which 
occurs in the course of a given day, or any other 
time. 

SURREY. 

Guildford Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders.—The sixth anniversary of this Society 
was lately beld in the Council Chamber of Guild- 
ford. The meeting was nomerons and highly re- 
spectable, comprising many of the magistracy of 
the county, &c. The report, as read by.the Rev. 
H. P. Beloe, Secretary, was highly encouraging, 
and detailed many cases in which success had at- 
tended the exertions of the Society, by which the 
practical utility of the Institution may be assert- 
ed to be completely established. 

Mrs. Burchett, well known for her great gifts to 
the poor on the Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge, 
at Brighton, and elsewhere, who died in Bruns- 
wick-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, has, 
among other sums, bequeathed the following in 
charity :—-3000/, to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; 1000/. to Missionary Societies; 5007, to 
the British and Foreign School, Borongh-road ; 
15002. in trust to her own chapel at Caversham, in 
Oxfordshire (which she built at her own expense), 
to support a minister for ever ; 1007. to the poor of 
Caversham; 1001. to the Blind School, St. George’s 


Fields; and 1001. to the Bath Infirmary for curing 
diseases of the eye. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

The birthday of Shakspeare was celebrated at 
Stratford-upon-Avon this year with unusual festi- 
vities. Adramatic Pageant, representing the most 
prominent characters in the writings of the im- 
mortal bard, passed through the principal streets. 
A dinner took place and a masquerade, and on the 
fourth day, for so long did the ceremonies last, 
pageants and masquerades concluded the scene. 
At the public dinner, the Mayor of Stratford pre- 
sided, supported on his right-hand by the Rev. Dr. 
Wade, Roe, Esq. (Recorder of Macclesfield), 
J. Lloyd, Esq. and G. Lloyd, Esq. of Welcombe ; 
on his left by John Mills, Esq. and Edw. Greaves, 
Esq. banker. Numerous speeches were made ou 
the occasion, but that of Dr. Wade was most en- 
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j ard, It was a striking and eloquent 
~~ e sotenki and embraced a wide field of in- 
formation, highly creditable to the Rev. Divine’s 
talents and learning, and breathing throughout a 
fine poetic spirit. The Doctor concluded by ex- 
pressing @ wish, that since Old Time had led 
Shakspeare to his end, and goodness and he for 
upwards of two hundred years, have filled up 
“one” homely “ monument,” it was high time 
that one. suitable to the bonour of the man who 
confers the greatest honour upon us should be 
aised—that the prophetic words of the “ great 
ch onicler” himself, viz. 


« | have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claiming vantage doth invite me,” 


should be accomplished. ‘“ It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wish’d,” that the debt of gratitude 
so long in arrear should be discharged ; for thanks 
to men of noble minds, living or dead, is honour- 
able meed. He hoped, therefore, very shortly to 
see a national monument, which he doubted not 
would receive Royal patronage, erected upon his 
native soil, worthy of the genius of the poet, the 
progress of the arts, and the grandeur of the em- 
pire. Thus, 


« When all to Time’s consumption shall be given, 

Shikspeare, for whom it stands, will stand in 

Heaven !” 
YORKSHIRE. 

At an annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery As- 
sociation held lately in the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, York, the Rev. J. Graham in the chair; 
it appeared by the reports, that one principle ob- 
ject of the association, the diffusion of information 
on the subject of Slavery, bad been extensively 
aitended to, and the ladies’ association had fully 
united in it. One feeling seemed to pervade the 
meeting, that of persevering with earnestness, 
whatever obstacles might present themselves. The 
Rev. Chairman, Mr. Samuel Tuke, Mr, Joseph 
Rowntree, Mr. W. Simpson, and others, address- 
ed the meeting. Amongst other cheering features 
of the wish of Ministers to aid the views of the 
Society, it was stated, that the free people of colour, 
in the islands under the immediate control of 
the British Gevernment, have been placed on the 
same footing as the Whites. 

WALES. 

A degree of general excitement has been created 
thronghout the Principality at the measures pro- 
posed for an alteration of the Welsh judicature, 
particularly in the counties of Pembroke, Cardi- 
gan, and Carmarthen. County, borongh, and 
town meetings have been convened on the subject 
out of number, and the provincial press teems 
with letters on both sides the question. TheWelsh 
being a people strongly attached to and highly 
jealoas of their ancient customs, even to a sense 
of superstition, are naturally easily roused into ac- 
tion by any circumstance tending to innovation, 
and hence the opposition held out to those mea- 
sures now before the Legislature, It being likely 
that Mr. Justice Goulbarn will not have again to 
preside on the circuit, in consequence of the bill 
pending, the grand juries of Carmarthen, Cardi- 
gan, and Pembroke, being desirous of expressing 
the universal sentiments of respect and admiration 
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of the learned Serjeant’s conduct since presiding 
as Judge of the Great Sessions, have voted him 
most flattering addresses. In that from Carmar- 
then, presented by the Hon. G, R. Trevor, M. P. 
foreman, the Grand Jury say, “ They beg to offer 
you, on behalf of the county, their most sincere 
“acknowledgments for the very able and impartial 
manner in which the laws of their country have 
been administered by you ; for the wholesome re- 
gulations you have introduced into the practice of 
the Courts; for the indefatigable and patient atten. 
tion you have shown to the despatch of the business 
of the circuit, and for the considerate attention 
and urbanity of manner, which on every occasion, 
and under every circumstance, you have evinced 
in the exccution of the duties of your high office,” 


SCOTLAND. 


The Report of the Select Committee on the 
Northern Roads has been printed. The evidence 
adduced consists of that of Mr. Telford and Sir 
Henry Parnell. The former gentleman gives it as 
his opinion, drawn chiefly from surveys already 
made, that a saving of thirty miles may be made 
in the road from London to Edinburgh,—viz. ten 
between London and Newark, six between New- 
ark and Morpeth, and fourteen between Morpeth 
and Edinburgh, so that the whole would be re. 
daced from 399 to 369 miles. The line would pass 
through Coldstream instead of through Berwick, 
as at present. Mr. Telford, from the want of sur- 
veys, was not able to speak with exactness of the 
saving that may be made between London and 
Portpatrick, a distance of 424 miles; he, however, 
particularly condemns the bad and circuitous road 
over Stainmore, and from Greta Bridge to Car- 
lisle, and thinks that mach alteration is generally 
required, At all events, between London and 
Doncaster, where the Portpatrick road tarns off, 
the advantage of the ten miles proposed to be 
saved between London and Newark, will also be 
gained in the North Western line. 


IRELAND. 


Trade of Ireland. — Official returns, made by 
order of the House of Commons, supply useful in- 
formation in regard to the trade of Ireland,— 
Tonnage of shipping entered inwards, at all the 
ports of Ireland, from the years 1823 to 1829, 
both inclusive :— 1823, 952,000; 1824, 1,101,000; 
1825, 1,167,000; 1826, 1,241,000; 1827, 1,195,000; 
1828, 1,308,000; 1820, 1,170,000.—This shows a 
progressive, and, eventually, a very considerable 
increase in the amount of shipping navigating to 
the ports of Ireland, A small proportion only is 
employed in foreign trade, the greater part by far 
being employed in intercourse with Liverpool, 
London, Bristol, and other English ports. Of the 
above tonnage about a third comes to the port of 
Dublin.— Of the comparative extent of foreign 
trade in the different ports of Ireland, an idea 
may be formed from the amount of Custom Dua- 
ties received in the chief Revenue districts of 
Ireland last year: — Dublin, 669,000/,; Belfast, 
250,0002.; Cork, 196,0004.; Waterford, 116,0001, ; 
Limerick, 85,000/.—The chief collections of Ex- 
cise, distinct from Dublin, produced, last year,— 
Cork, 272,0001.; Lisburn (co. Antrim), 207,0002. 
Dundalk (co. Louth), 114,0004. ; Limerick, 83,0004. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Things have generally worn a cheerful aspect of 
late among the mercantile world of the metropolis, 
aud no doubt would have continued still more 
prosperously, had not bis Majesty's indisposition 
partially suspended the carrent of prosperity Which 
seemed to flow on every side. 

The Colonial Markets are the only oves which 
have been exempted from the influence of the 
threatened calamity. In that of Sugar, a great 
deal of business has been done, especially in the 
Mauritius description, of which about 80,000 bags 
were sold at auction, Of this kind, the imports 
since the Ist of January have amounted to 230,000 
bags, about three-fourths of which bave by this 
time been readily taken up. This, together with 
the porchases in other kinds, is considered un- 
usually extensive business. Prices bave neverthe- 
less kapt up very steadily, which necessarily leads 
to the conclusion that they are very moderate. 
In the refined market, goods did not go off so 
freely in the early part ef the month; but a gene. 
ral demand set in later, and the market was cleared 
in a very short time. Goods of shipping qualities 
became most in requisition. No high prices, how- 
ever, were maintained, buyers having steadily re- 


fused to deal at any advanced ones. Considerable 
orders for the Mediterranean have been the chict 
cause of this demand, and greater ones would have 
been executed had they not been limited from 6d. 
to ls. under the prices current in the market. A 
sale of 7065 bays of Bengal sugar, for the account 
of the East India Company, took place about the 
middle of the month, and went off very briskly. 
As they were Company’s sngars, consequently not 
taxed, the whole was sold. 

There has also been a good deal of activity in 
the Coffee Market. The public sales of British 
plantation have been more considerable than for 
some time past. Somme sales by anction also took 
place for the account of the East India Company. 
They were all very well attended, and goods of 
all qualities were taken up at fair prices. Very 
few lots were taken in. Shippers are active in 
buying up coffees of the best colony sorts, and 
there is every appearance that the demand fo: 
them at the late prices will continue. Some car- 
goes of St. Domingo sugars have lately arrived, 
bat the inquiry has not extended to that sort, and 
although a very moderate price was asked, no pu: 
chasers have been yet found. 
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The Cotton Market, both in London and at Li- 
verpool, has experienced a greater check than any 
ordinary circumstances of the season could have 
led us to anticipate. The whole of the cotton ma- 
nufactories having been some time at full work, it 
could not be expected that the demand for the 
raw material could have continued mach longer 
for the local wants than it had been for some time 
before. Still, however, it would most likely have 
kept up, had it not been for the serious turn of 
the King’s indisposition, which led the whole na- 
tion te look for the speedy demise of the Crown, 
This event has paralysed the whole of that branch 
of trade from which the fancies and fashions of 
the season are usually supplied. Goods already 
manufactared and exposed remain unsaleable, 
owing to the general apprehension of their soon 
becoming ‘useless, and orders still incompleted 
have been suspended or countermanded from the 
same cause. Even the woollen fancy manufacta- 
rers have been thrown into a rainous and most 
disheartening state of suspense. We learn froin 
the woollen-cloth districts that considerable orders 
for black cloths had already been received, and 
that a great part were in the course of execution, 
This is but an inadequate compensation for the in- 
jury done in the fancy trade, and may still-be at- 
tended with a disastrous result, through a delay of 
that event in contemplation of which the orders 
have been given. Whichever way, then, we re- 
gard the effects of his Majesty’s indisposition, we 
find abundant cause to lament its occurrence. 

The Indigo Market has been very firm; the sales 
were rather extensive, but they chiefly consisted 
of parcels of old sales. The aceounts from India 
respecting the new crop are altogether favourable. 

A considerable advance bas taken place in the 
price of Brandy, in consequence of the Govern- 
ment’s acquiescence in all that the Trade requested, 
as to regauging, and the consequent duty on the 
actual quantity. 

The Corn Market has been generally well sup- 
plied with home produce; nevertheless, prices 
have been on the advance there. The wheat ave- 
rages for some time have exhibited a progressive 
rise, and a consequent diminution in the daty of 
foreign wheat. On the 20th, the wheat averages 
made up fixed the Imperial weekly at 65:4, the 
aggregate six weeks, which regalates duty at 66:1, 
and the duty on foreign wheat at 20:8, 

As the investigation in the Committee on the 
India and China trade proceeds in Parliament, the 
expectation of the opening of this trade gains 
strength. Confident anticipations are entertained, 
resting on the weight of evidence, that the whole 
trade will be thrown open at the expiration of the 
present charter of the East India Company. This 
will be one of the most important acquisitions to 
commerce that was ever obtained by this country. 

A short time ago, a memorial was addressed to 
the Board of Trade by some Sculptors, praying 
that, for the needfal protection of their trade, a 
higher duty might be imposed on wronght marble 
imported into this kingdom. The memorial was 
presented by Mr. Haskisson, and although the 
Board do not think it advisable to oppose any ad- 
ditional impediment to the importation of wrought 
marble, they have determined upon recommend. 
ing the reduction of the duty on marble from Is. 
to Id. per solid foot. 

In the English Stock Exchange nothing very 
important bas occurred. During the first two 


weeks of the month, the price of Consols varied a 
trifle from the opening quotation, 92 and a quarter 
for the account. It afterwards took a decided up. 
ward tendency ; and on the 18th, the impulse given 
by the favourable turn of the King’s indisposition, 
pushed it up to 03 and a quarter, between which 
and 93 one-eighth it flectuated until the 25th. In 
prices, therefore, the range of the Consol Market, 
from the Ist to the 25th of May, has been exactly 
one per cent.—quite enough, no doubt to answer 
the purpose of the successfal speculators, 

Some considerable investments in Consols, and 
the continued absence of means to employ super- 
abundant capital to better advantage, have on 
another hand greatly contributed to the genera 
maintenance of the high quotations of that stock, 

Measures have, it seems, been in active pro- 
gress for some time to provide for the payment, 
due on the 5th of July next, of the amount of dis- 
sentients to the redaction of the Four per Cent, 
stock. As that amount bas proved so much 
smaller than we believe it was expected to be by 
Ministers themselves, the operation of paying off 
will occasion no embarrassment, and require no 
delay. Already the bill authorizing an issue of 
Exchequer bills for that purpose has been pub- 
lished, and some operations in anticipation of this 
act are in a state of forwardness. Exchequer bills 
continue to maintain their high premiam, which 
has hardly varied from78s. The other English se- 
curities have been equally steady. 

In the foreign Stock Exchange, things have 
worn a very animated aspect. A good deal of 
speculation and jobbing has been: going on in 
Greek and Spanish bonds, the former of which 
opened with the month at 51 to 52, and the latter 
at 22 quarter. Greek bonds frequently underwent 
violent fluctuation, according to the news of the 
day, as to the progress of arrangements rela- 
tive to that country. The holders of them were 
frightened out of their wits by the announcement, 
on the 24th, that Prince Leopold had suddenly de- 
clined the acceptance of the Greek sovereignty. 
A great deal of the stock was pressed on the mar- 
ket for sale, and its price necessarily fell imme. 
diately to 36, thus making a fall of no less than 
16 per Cent. from the Ist to the 24th of the same 
month, Spanish bonds have also undergone some 
material fluctuations, having experieticed a fall, 
during the same period, of 5 per Cent. 

In the other public securities, little change has 
taken place from last month’s quotations, as will 
be perceived on a comparison of the list of closing 
priees of the 26th of May, which we here subjoin ; 

Bank Stock 216 half.—Tbree per Cent. Re- 
duced, 92.—Three per Cent. Consols, 92 three- 
quarters.—Three and a half per Cent. Reduced, 
0 three-eighths,—Four per Cents, 1826, 104 half, 
—Long Annuities, to the 5th of January, 1860, 
19 one-sixteenth.— Ditto New, to the 10th of Oct. 
1859, 18 seven-eighths.— India Stock, 24.—— Ditto 
Bonds, 3 per Cent, 85.—South Sea Stock, Old 
Annuities, 91 five-eighths.—Ditto, New Annuities, 
02 three eighths. 

Exchequer Bills, 78.—Consols for the Account, 
2ist of July, 93 3. 

SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, 1002, paid, 37. — Bra. 
zilian Imperial, 254. 76, 6.—Colombian, 401. 9 half, 
—HReal del Monte, 4001, 62,—United Mexican, 
30. 10s. 19 half, 
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Austrian 5 per Cent. Bonds, (florins) Divs, due 
Ist of May, and Ist of Nov. 102 half.—Brazilian 
5 per Cent. Bonds in £ Sig. Divs. (payable in 
London,) Ist of April and Ist of October, 73 one- 
quarter.— Buenos Ayres 6 per Cent. Bonds in £ 
Stig. with Div. from the 12th of July, 1827, 36 
half.—Chilian 6 per Cent. Bonds in £ Stlg. with 
Dividends from 3ist of March, 1826, 30.— 
Colombian 6 per Cent, Bonds, of 1824 in £ Stlg. 
with Div. from 15th of January 1826, 25 one- 
eighth.—-Danish 3 per Cent. Bonds, in £ Stg. 
Dividends (payable in London) 31st of March and 


Bankrupts. 





June 1, 


30th of September, 73 half.—Greek 5 per Cent, 
Bonds in € Stlg. with Dividend from Ist of Ja. 
nuary, 1827, 37.—Mexican 5 per Cent. Bonds in 
£ Sug. with Dividend from Ist of July, 1827, 31. 
—Mexican 6 per Cent. Bonds in £ Stig. with 
Dividend from Ist of July, 1827, 37 half.—Portu- 
guese 5 per Cent. Bonds, in £ Stlg. with Divi- 
dend, ist of Dec. 1827, 60 quarter.—Russian 
5 per Cent. Bonds in £ Stlg. Dividend, (payable 
in London,) Ist of March and Ist of Sept. 109.— 
Spanish 5 per Cent. Bonds of 1821 and 1822 in ¢ 
Sug. with Dividend from Ist of November, 1823, 
18 half. 





BANKRUPTS. 
FROM ARPIL 23, TO MAY 18, 1830, INCLUsiVE. 


Aprile3. W. BURLEIGH, Toppesfield, Pasex, draper. 
w Goater. Chiddesden, Hants, corn dealer. G. BE. 
BROOKS, Old Bond-street, auctioneer. 8S. W. BAR- 
RINGER, St. Jobu-street, West Smithfield, tavern pone 
R. HONE, Brixton, desler iv shares. J.J. SEAGOOD, 
Bread-street, ( heapside, table linen manufacturer. ; 
GINGER, Moscow-terrace, Bayswater, builder. Ss. 
CADBY, Water-lane, Tower-street, cork merchant. —_D. 
SOUTHON, Shalford, Surrey, corn dealer. » 2 
LAWES, Basingball-street, London, coach proprietor. 
T. RB. BAINES, Chancery-lane, victualler. J. MOOKE, 
Leadenhall-street, woollen draper. P. BERTLES, jun. 
Rechdale, Lancashire, innkeeper. F. MASON, Here- 
ford, boot meker H. WATHEN, Gloucester, boot 
maker. S LINEAM, Bristol,mason J.WILLIAMS, 
Corwen, Merionethshire, grocer. J. T. GREGSON, 
Liverpool, victualler, J. TEMPLEMAN, West Croker, 
Somersetshire, sailcloth manufacturer. ‘T. STANDING, 
Garerave, Yorkshire, ionkeeper.. W.HAGLEY, Wey- 
mouth a: eleombe Regis, Dorsetshire, carpenter. 
S. BENISON, Sroshpsce. Cheshire, iroumenger, 

April a7. C. POWER, Old City Chambers, Bishops- 

ate-street Within, underwriter. W. CARTWRIGHT, 

ford street, horse- W. ARCHER, Belgrave- 
terrace, Pimlico, boarding-house keeper. W.CLARKE, 
Leadenball-street, woellen draper. C.BELL, Billiter- 
street, wine merchant. R. CHARLES and G. 
CHARLES, Liverpool, ship chandlers. T. ROWLAND, 
Hath, vietwaller. |W. MARSHALL, Fountaia Grove, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, shear manufacturer. 8. PHIL- 
LIPs, avenny, Glamorganshire, dealer. R. R- 
BER, Walsall Staffordshire, wine merchant. ‘T. HAW- 
THORN, Hanley, Staffordshire, victualler. J. WAYTE, 
Newcastle under Lyme, Statfordshire, brazier. J. 
WRIGHTON, Aston Grange Poper Mills, Henley in Ar- 
den, Warwickshire, paper maker. R. T. PITTS, Ayl- 
sham, Norfolk, grocer. T. WALKER, Manchester, 
= 

April go. J. BARKER, Tooley-street, Southwark, 
beacon factor. J. SCOTT, Holyw. Il-street, Shoreditch, 
stationer. W. CLARKE and J. MOORE, Leadenhall- 
street, woollen drapers. J. DEMPSTER, Mitcham, 
Surrey, echoolmaster, J. REYNOLDS, Portugal: place, 
Dag-reu, Mile ad, carpenter. T. SMALE aod KR. W. 
SMALE, Sparrow Corner, St. Botolph Without, Aldgate, 
butchers. J. MAYNE and F. A. WILSON, Pickett- 
street, Strand, printers. W. Cooper, Stoke upou Trent, 
Staffordshire, ett F.. HYDE, Manchester, vic- 
tualler. J. PARKER, Lane End, Staffordshire, farrier. 
w. NEWARK, joo Coventry,gan maker. J. PORTER, 
Manchester, pablican. J. APPLE YARD, Tetford, Lin- 
colnebire, miller. J. BRACKENBURY, Tetford Lin- 
colusbire, shoe maker. T. ARMSTRONG, Borouch- 

Yorkshire, cora merchant. J. B. PEAK, Reele, 
Stattordshire, auiller J. WILLIAMS, Glyndwrdwy, 
Merionethehire, erocer. 

Mer §; H. DOYLE, Red Cross, Barbican, victua!ler. 
N. VIS, St. Mery Axe, wine merchant. T. J. SUT- 
TON, Seerborough, Yorkshire, master mariner. R. 
MARTINDALE, Brabact-court, Philpet-lane, broker. 
R. CROOKS, Cornhill, tailor. J. HARTWRIGHT, 
Chelteoham, Gloacestersbire, woollen draper. i. 
ROLLASON, Birmingham, gilttoy maker. J.HARRI- 
SON, Bary, Le ire, bardware man. J. JONES, 
Liverpool, merchant. J. GILES, Leeds, Yorkshire, 
stuff merchant. 

May 7. J. SPEAR, Bary- street, Bloomsbury, job mas- 
ter, 8. JAMBS, Bverett-street, Russell-square, erocer, 
J. HUMBERSTONR, Thames street, London, cherse- 
monger. C. SHEPPARD, Excter-street, Chelsea, 





grocer. J. HUDSON aod T. BUSHER, White Lion- 
street, Spitalfields, silk manufacturers. W. PARKY 
and C. BERRY, Oxford-street, upholsterers- R. 
JOHNSTON, New-etreet-square, Leadon, brass founder. 
L. I. LAWATER, Camomile-street, London, merchant. 
J. MILLAR, Wood-strect. Cheapside, warehouseman. 
A. PHILLIPS, sity Road, Finsbury-square, watch mauu- 
facturer. J. CHERVET, Newmarket-terrace, Hackney- 
road, coal merchant. 


E. CHERRY, Ropemaker-street, 
livery stable keeper. 


J. ORFPORD, Britannia-street, 
City-road, builder. J. HARDY, Sproughton, Suifolk, 
cattle salesmen. G. BROWN, East India Chambers, 
Leadenhall-street, scrivener. Z.SKYRING, Primrose- 
street, Bishopsgate-street, carpenter. D DAVIES, 
Maesycummer, Monmouthshire, grocer. J. DOUNI- 
SON, Liverpool, joiner. J. WELKINSON, Dudley, 
Worcestershire, vice maker. W. DARKE, St. Co- 
rod g nl al gaat 
wood, Shropshire, a ecary. R ‘SETT, 
York, builder. DRI ER, Leeds, and J. ARMITAGE, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, weolleu cloth merchants. The 
Rev. S. W. PERKINS, Stockton, Warwickshire, clerk. 
W. OAKES, Carnarvon, grocer. W. POTTER and J. 
LAMB, Unicorn-yard, Blackman- horse dealers. 
May 17. W.H. A. BARRETT, Rugby, Warwickshire, 
wine spirit merchant. R. J. LL, Cambridge 
House, Camberwell New Road, schoolmaster. J. 
CROUCHER, "Change-alley, London, chronometer m- 
ker. W. F. SNOW DEN, Osfoerd etrert, London, hoe 
cultural instrament maker. W. CHAMBERS and W. 
RICHARDSON, Milk street, London, merchants.  M. 
STEVENS, Richmond, painter and glazier. H. PAR- 
ROT, Coburg-place, Kennington, coal merchant. J. 
AUSTIN, High-street, Shoreditch, grocer. W. WILLS, 
Coventry, grocer. fi. TREGENNA, East Looe, Corn- 
wall, draper. R. NIGHTINGALE, Octare Hill, Tip- 
ton, Staffordshire, victualler. T.MARGETTS, Kilsby, 
Northamptonshire, cattle dealer. J. THOMAS, Bir 
minghem, grocer, T. DALTON, Carlisle, Cumberland, 
cattle dealer. J. MILLAR, Manchester, agent. = 5. 
JAMES, Carlisle, mercer. T. AINLEY, Dencaster, 
corn factor. R. TURNER, Manchester, wine mer- 


chant. J, MYERS, Leeds, Yorkshire, malster-. w. 
Ford, Liverpool, builder. 
May 14. 


yf. ee Boshiers-court, Oxford-street, 

tea dealer. 3. PENNING, Holles street, Cavendish- 

square, cabinet maker. W. PERRY, Witham, Essex, 

coach maker. L. SYKES, Old Jewry, merchant. 8. 

Bond, fen. Honiton, Devonshire, coach maker J. 

SPANTON, York. Soohecwee. E. WHITEHEAD, Sal- 
ican. 


ford, Laneashire, 

May 18. J. HAWKINS, Camberwell New-road, Lam- 
beth, builder. J. LANGDON, Broadway, Ludgate-bill, 
upholder. G. R. GAGEN, Bedford-place, Commercial- 
road, builder. T. DAVISON, Birkenshaw, Leeds, York- 
shire, woollen cloth manufacturer. J. BROOKS, Glou- 
cestet-street, Spa-fields, builder. J. E. WERE, Bed- 
minster, Somersetsbire, tanner. W. BISHOP, New- 
road, St. Mary, Lambeth, vietualler, W. H. ISAACS, 
Charice street, Soho, bookseller. E. GITTINS, Wal- 
cott, Shropshire, miller. J. BENNETT, Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, dealer in coal. W. PRINCE, Liver- 
pool, tailer. J. BROTHERSTON, Liverpool, mer- 
chant. WW. NANGLE, Liverpool, seal engraver. J.8. 
GRAINGER, Birmingham, iron merchant. J. MERE- 
DITH, Preeeot, Lancashire, inokeeper. J. LERS, jan. 
Nottingham, joiner. J.SLADE, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, 
maltster. J. ARKINSTALL, Birmingham, tea dealer. 
A. FAIRBRIDGE, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, 
cabinet maker. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
JULY 1, 1830. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


House of Lords.—May 21.—No busi- 
ness of moment came before the House, 
but on the 22d the Duke of Wellington 
rose and said that he held a Message 
signed by his Majesty, which he had re- 
ceived his command to present to that 
House. “ George R.—His Majesty thinks 
it necessary to inform the House of Lords 
that his Majesty is labouring under severe 
indisposition, which renders it inconve- 
nient and painful to his Majesty to sign 
with his own hand those public instru- 
ments which require the Sign Manual. 
His Majesty relies upon the dutiful at- 
tachment of Parliament to consider, with- 
out delay, the means by which his Majes- 
ty may be enabled to provide for the tem- 
porary discharge of those important func- 
tions of the Crown, without detriment to 
the public service.’—The Duke of Wel- 
lington said, that he believed their Lord- 
ships would think it their duty to take the 
earliest opportunity of taking his Majes- 
ty’s Message into consideration, and to 
express that sorrow which, in common 
with all his Majesty’s subjects, they felt 
on the occasion of his Majesty’s lament- 
able indisposition. He should move— 
‘** That an humble and dutiful Address be 
presented to his Majesty, assuring him 
that this House deeply laments the severe 
indisposition under which his Majesty 
labours, and which renders it inconvenient 
and painful to his Majesty to sign with 
his own hand the various public instru- 
ments which require the Sign Manual. 
That this House earnestly and anxiously 
hopes, that through the favour of Divine 
Providence his Majesty may be speedily 
restored to health; and that this House 
will proceed without delay to consider the 
means by which his Majesty may be ena- 
bled to provide for the temporary dis- 
charge of this important function of the 
Crown without detriment to the public 
service.” Earl Grey considered that the 
most prudent step would be to appoint a 
Committee to search for precedents.—The 
Earl of Aberdeen presented documents 
containing a long series of negotiations 
respecting Greece, which he introduced 
by a speech concisely explanatory of their 
respective ebjects. ‘These papers com- 
mence with the Protocols of conferences 
in 1827, and come down to the year ]829, 
July.—VOL. XXX. NO. CXV. 


during which communications of a grave 
and important nature took place between 
certain of the Allied Governments on the 
subject, as well of the maritime transac- 
tions in the Mediterranean generally, as 
of those affairs in which Greece was prin- 
cipally concerned. The noble Ear! then 
entered into a detail of the discussions 
which took place between the Allied 
Powers as to the appointment of Prince 
Leopold to the Sovereignty of Greece, 
which appointment had taken place with 
their unqualified approbation, and which 
his Royal Highness had accepted ; and 
could not but express his regret, that, 
after repeated negotiations with his Royal 
Highness as to financial arrangements had 
been concluded, he received an intimation 
from the Prince of his determination to 
resign or abdicate the throne which he had 
so recently accepted. He admitted that 


his Royal Highness’s demands upon the 


Allied Powers, after being for some time 
disputed by the British Government, from 
an unwillingness to augment, though ever 
so moderately, the pecuniary engagements 
of this country, were at length and com- 
pletely acceded to on the part of England, 
the other Courts having already expressed 
their willingness to comply with them ; by 
which the Prince would have been ena- 
bled to proceed full-handed to his Govern, 
ment, and with ample means of upholding 
its respectability and independence. He 
regretted that anew ground of hesita- 
tion on the part of his Royal Highness 
had arisen, but he would lay before their 
Lordships, as speedily as possible, commu- 
nications of the whole that had transpired 
upon the subject, and all papers necessary 
to explain the transaction. In the mean- 
time he could assure their Lordships, that 
from the perfect harmony which prevails 
among the Allies — Greece, he 
could not but anticipate a happy conclu- 
sion to the whole business, and at no dis- 
tant day.—Lords Grey, Durham, and 
Londonderry, intimated that the Noble 
Lord had not treated Prince Leopold fair- 
ly in not stating at once the grounds on 
which he declined to proceed to Greece ; 
and that it would have been better, under 
the circumstances, to have delayed the 
communications until the whole of the 
documents serving to illustrate the trans- 
2N 
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actions in question could be produced. 
Lord Londonderry added, that he saw em- 
bryo wars in this affair, and predicted 
that Russia would pounce upon Greece 
as she had upon Poland!— Lord Hol- 
land wished to know if it was the inten- 
tion of the Noble Lord to make any mo- 
tion on the subject of the documents pro- 
duced ; to which the Earl of Aberdeen 
replied, ** Certainly not.”"—On the 25th, 
the Lord Chancellor, in considering the 
Royal Message relative to the King’s in- 
disposition, stated that two modes sug- 
gested themselves, in case of the in- 
ability of the Sovereign to affix his Sign 
Manual to the instruments which requir- 
ed the Royal signature. The one was to 
authorise some person or persons to affix 
the Sign Manual in the presence of his 
Majesty, and by his consent. Another 
was to authorise some person or persons 
to stamp the instruments by the authority 
of his Majesty, and in his presence, with a 
stamp to be prepared for that purpose. 
With respect to the latter of these two 
modes, he found that it had actually been 
resorted to at various periods of our his- 
tory. It was therefore proposed that his 
Majesty should be empowered to issue a 
Commission under his Sign Manual, to 
authorise any one or more persons to affix, 


by means of a stamp to be prepared for. 


the purpose, the Sign Manual to such in- 
struments as required it. Asa protection 
against the abuse of this authority, he 
should propose that the person or persons 
authorised to affix this stamp should take 
an oath that, unless in the presence of the 
Sovereign, they would never affix the 
stamp to any instrument whatever. But 
this was not all. He proposed that they 
should also be required to swear that they 
would not affix the stamp to any document 
until it was indorsed with a description of 
its nature, signed by three of his Majesty's 
Ministers to be specially named. But he 
did not stop here, although these guards 
might probably be thought sufficient. It 
was farther proposed that the stamp should 
remain in the custody of three Ministers 
of State, and should only be affixed in the 
presence of one of them, This was the 
measure, and these the guards against 
abuse which they proposed.—On the 26th, 
Lord Durham put several questions to 
Lord Aberdeen respecting the papers con- 
nected with Greece, on which a desultory 
conversation ensued. The Suits in Equity 
Bill was passed.—-On the 27th, the Sign 
Manual Bill was read a second and third 
time. On the 28th and 29th, various bills 


received the Royal Assent, and the Exche- 
ner Bills’ Bill was read the third time. 
The Hotse then adjowned to June 3, 


Political Events. 





July 1. 


when several private bills were brought 
before the House, and some questions were 
put by Lords Lansdowne and Lolland to 
the Earl of Aberdeen respecting Greece. 
—Qn the 4th, a number of petitions were 
presented, On the motion of the Duke of 
Wellington, the case of Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington was ordered to be taken into con- 
sideration, and that he be heard at the bar 
by counsel in defence of any proceedings 
which should be adopted against him.— 
On the 7th, a petition was presented by 
the Earl of Essex from the Mayor, Alder. 
men, and Common Council of London, 
against the punishment of death for for- 
gery. On the motion of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, all papers relating to the 
boundaries of Greece, to the blockades 
made and raised in the Mediterranean, 
and to the state of Candia, were ordered 
to be laid before the House.—The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry moved for copies of 
all communications from the British Mi- 
nister at Constantinople, bearing on the 
fact of part of the Turkish indemnity to 
Russia having been remitted; which, 
however, was withdrawn, on the admis- 
sion, by the Earl of Aberdeen, that the 
Emperor of Russia had agreed to give up 
a million of ducats if the wishes of the 
three Powers with respect to Greece were 
ews gg agreed ta. The Noble Marquess 
added, that he had already told the Noble 
Secretary to beware of Russia, and he now 
repeated his caution. This transaction 
could not but show the immense power 
Russia had gained in Europe. Such, in- 
deed, was her power, that Turkey) had 
found out that her enemy could do more 
for her than her two friends, France and 
England.—On the 8th, a petition was 
presented against the introduction of the 
Poor Laws into Ireland ; and three against 
the punishment of death for forgery. The 
Fees on Demise of the Crown Abolition 
Bill was read a second time, with an un- 
derstanding, that if more propitious cir- 
cumstances should arise than were at pre- 
sent painfully anticipated, the principle 
might be then discussed.—-On the 9th, 
Lord 'feynham presented a petition from 
the Borough of Sudbury, complaining. of 
distress, and praying for a Reform of Par- 
liament.—On the LOth, the Earl of Darn- 
ley, when last he addressed their Lord- 
ships on the subject of the Fees on Demise 
of the Crown Bill, had felt it his duty to 
say that he did not iutend to press it for- 
ward through its farther stages in present 
circumstances. He had since that. time 
found that the Bill was not likely to peca- 
sion so much discussion as he then antici- 
pated; and, upon mature reflection, he 
was oonvinced that he ought not, by aban- 
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doning the measure, to do injustice to a 
most meritorious class of individuals. He 
now, therefore, gave notice that he shonld 
move that the bill be committed, in the 
perstision that, in the interim, the Noble 
and Learned Lord on the Woolsack, and 
the Noble Duke, would be prepared to 
propose such amendments as would enable 
their Lordships to pass the measure with. 
out objection. The House proceeded in 
the examination of witnesses in support of 
the Kast Retford Disfranchisement Bill. 
—-On the Lith, the Marquess of London. 
derry moved That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, requesting that 
there be laid before this House copies of all 
correspondence from his Majesty’s Govern. 
ment to the Ministers of the three Allied 
Powers at Constantinople, respecting the 
assurances received from the two Powers 
named in the instructions to the Protocol 
of the 12th of July, 1827 ; also copies of 
the correspondence from his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters at Vienna and Berlin, with refer- 
ence to the sentiments of those Go- 
vernments in respect of the affairs of 
(ireece. The motion was negatived.— 
On the 14th, the business before their 
Lordships was principally the presenting 
of petitions. Some discussion, however, 
arose on a motion by the Marquess of 
Londonderry respecting Greece, the object 
of which was to inquire whether Austria 
and Prussia did not, during some period 
of the negotiations, take a different view 
of the subject from that entertained by 
the three Powers who signed the Treaty 
of London. He did not mean to imply 
that Austria or Prussia were now opposed 
to the ‘objects contemplated by England, 
France, and Russia. The motion was 
objected to by the Earl of Aberdeen, as 
the production of the papers would tend 
to prejudice the public service ; and in re- 
ply to the Noble Marquess “ whether ata 
future period the Noble Secretary would 
furnish the documents alluded to,’’ Lord 
Aberdeen remained silent. On the mo- 
tion for going into a Committee on the 
abolition of Fees’ Bill, the Earl of Darn- 
ley said, he should propose in the Com- 
mittee the introduction of a clause, ex- 
empting officers of the army a 
inferior officers, who could ill afford the 
expense) from fees for the renewal of their 
commissions on the demise of the Crown. 
The House having gone into a Committee 
on the Bill, resumed, when the amend- 
ments were reported, and the Bill, with 
the amendments, were ordered to be print- 
ed. The order of the day having been read 
for hearing counsel and witnesses in sup- 
port of the charges brought against Sir 
Jonah Barrington, Judge of the High 
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Court of Admiralty in Ireland, the At- 
torney-General briefly recapitulated the 
allegations advanced against Sir Jonah, as 
they appeared in the report of the Seléct 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
where he is charged with illegally appro. 
priating to his own use certain sums of 
money arising out of two adjudications in 
his court—namely, in the cases of the ship 
Nancy and the ship Redstrand. The 
learned gentleman called, in support of the 
case, Mr. David Pineau, Registrar of the 
High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, 
which office he had filled under Sir Jonah . 
After proceeding with his examination for 
some time, the Learned Gentleman found 
that he was only in possession of copies of 
certain letters, the originals of which were, 
he believed, in the custody of Sir Jonah, 
which originals it was necessary to put in. 
He therefore intimated to their Lordships 
that it would be proper to postpone the 
case. The farther proceeding was then 
postponed sine die. —On the 15th, a great 
number of petitions were presented against 
the punishment of death for forgery. The 
House went into Committee on the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Bill, and several amend- 
ments were adopted.—On the 16th, there 
was no business before their Lordships but 
the {presentation of petitions against the 
punishment of death for forgery. 

House of Commons.— May 21st, the 
House went into a Committee on the 
Beer Bill. Mr. Monk moved that a 
clause be inserted to prevent beer from 
being consumed on the premises, and 
subjecting those who took out licences 
to the provisions of the 9th of his 
present Majesty. The House divided 
on the clause, 142 for, and 180 against it. 
—On the 22d, no important business took 
place.—On the 24th, Sir Robert Peel laid 
before the House the Royal Message re. 
specting the Sign Manual (whichhas been 
already alluded to above). Sir Robert 
also brought up sundry documents relating 
tu the affairs of Greece. The House then 
went into a Committee of Supply, and 
finally agreed to adjourn wo the following 
Thursday. The House then went into a 
Committee on the Forgery Punishment 
Bill. Sir James Mackintosh moved an 
amendment to the clause, that all forgeries 
of Bank-notes, Wills, Bank-post-bills, Ac, 
should be punished with death, by substi- 
tuting ** be transported beyond seas for life 
or any time not less than fourteen years, 
or be imprisoned for any time not exceed. 
ing fourteen years, nor less than seven 
years, and every offender who shall be un- 
der sixty-five years, and until he arrive at 
sixty-five, shall be kept to hard labour, or 
be kept in solitary confinement in such 
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as the court before which he may 

tried shall order.” Sir Pea op-" 
posed.the amendment, which was lest, 
128 being against, and 113 for the clause. 
—Oathe 25th, an Address to his Majesty, 
for removing Sir Jonah Barrington from 
office was to by the House. Mr. 
Labouchere moved a string of resolutions, 
founded upon the recommendation of a 
Committee appointed two years ago to in- 
quire into the Civil Government of Ca- 
nada, “ That the majority of the Legisla- 
tive Council should net consist of persons 
holding office under the Crown,” and ex- 
pressing his hope that those recommenda- 
tions would be so disposed of by the House 
as to ensure the peace and tranquillity of 
that colony. Sir George Murray depre- 
cated the resolutions, as}implying a cen- 
sure npon the Goverment at home and the 
Legislature in Canada, which they did not 
deserve. He should therefore meet them 
with moving the previous question ; which 
was carried ny a majority of 155 to 94.— 
On the 26th Mr. Denison presented a pe- 
tition against the Scotch and Irish pauper 
Bills, but only thirty members being pre- 
sent, the House adjourned —On the 27th 
the Sign Manual Bill was read a second 
time-—On the 28th it was passed, and 
Me. O'Connell brought forward his mo- 
tion for Parliamentary Reform, and moved 


for leave to bring in a bill for the effectual: 


and radical reform in the abuses in the 
representation of the Commons House of 
Parliament. Lord John Russel proposed 
to extend the representation to all great 
towns. The House divided; for Mr. 
O'Connell's motion 13, against it 319. 
For Lord John Russel’s 117, against it 
213.—On the 29th, after some business of 
little moment was transacted, the House 
adjourned to the 3d of June. Dr. Philli- 
more moved that the Law of Divorce 
should be considered, with a view to make 
it available to all classes of subjects, as 
well as to the rich, The motion was lost, 
45 being for, and 102 agninst it. The 
House then went into a Committee on the 
Beer Bill._The House divided on the 
second reading of the Northern Road Bill, 
wyes 34, noes 27.—On the 4th, the House 
went into a Committee of Supply, and 
15,000/. were granted to defray the ex- 
pense of law prosecutions, after an oppo- 
sition from Sir C. Wetherell.—The House 
then went into a Committee on the Peer 
Bill, which was ordered to be printed, af- 
ter a clause of Sir J. Freemantle’s had 
been negatived by 72 to 42.—On the 7th 
the House went into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, when Sir J. Graham opposed the vote 
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of 0001. for missions to the South 
American States, moved that the sum 


be to 18,800). The Chanceilos 
of the equer op the on, but. 
stated that this was the last year any simi- 

lar grant would be required. The House 
divided—for the amendment, 99 ; t 
it, 118—majority 19. The Sheriffs of 
London appeared at the Bar of the House, 
to present the petition of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of Lopdon, 
praying generally the mitigation ef the 
criminal eode in case of offences against 
property unattended with violence. Or. 
dered to be printed. Sir R. Peel then 
moved the Order of the Day for the third 
reading of the Fo Bill, when Sir J. 
Mackintosh wished t imprisonment, 
with or without labour, for fourteen years, 
should be substituted, and moved that the 
words “shall suffer the punishment of 
death” be left out. This was opposed by 
Sir R. Peel, and on a division there ap- 
peared for the motion, 151; against it, 
138.—On the 8th, 9th, and 10th, no mo. 
tion of importance came before the House. 
—On the llth, after numerous petitions 
agaimst the increased stamp duties, the 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 
The House then divided upon the grant 
of 87,0001. for salaries to our Consuls en 
foreign stations, which Sir J. Graham 
moved should be reduced to 79,970/. The 
motion was negatived by 12] to 98.—On 
the 14th the House went into a Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means ; the Marquess of 
Chandos moved a reduction of the sugar 
duties, which was opposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, to meet the 
difficulties of the West India Interests, 
proposed, that when the London Gazette 
price of sugar is at 30s. per cwt. the duty 
shall remain as at present, 27s.; when 2s. 
under that price, the duty to be ll. 58 6d, 
when 4s. under, li. 4s. 6d.; 3s, under, 
ll. 3s. 6d. ; and at 5s. under, the duty to 
be 1/,; the low duty evidently adminis- 
tering relief in the article of the coarser 
sugars.—Mr. Hyde Villars moved for all 
correspondence that had lately passed be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal respect- 
ing the commercial relations of the two 
countries. —On the 16th no motion or de- 


bate worthy of record took ee. 

His Majesty George the Fourth de- 
parted this life on Saturday, the 26th, 
at a quarter-past three in the morning. 
On the 28th, the Duke of Clarence was 
proclaimed King, with the title of Wil- 
liam IV. The particulars we must re- 
serve for our next month’s abstract. 
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Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Cue 1, By Pera Volo II 
an * 


Two more volumes of Mr, D’Israeli’s valuable 
Commentaries ppon the Life and Reign of Charles 
the First,are before gs, and sorry are we that our 
narrow limits, admitting of nothing but slight in- 
dications, preclude any attempt to establish their 
importance by exhibiting particalars. It would 
take op no inconsiderable space to point out half 
the obseurities be bas cleared up—the fresh intel- 
ligenre he bas discovered—the innumerable cor- 
rections ue hms given of ancient aspersions and 
medera blunders—the effusions of angry politi. 
ciaws, apd the perversions of equally angry histo- 
rians, Mr, D’Israeli,—upon long and diligent re- 
search, upon a more intimate acquaintance with 
“ secret history,” a nearer insight into the pene- 
tralia of Charles’s cabinet and boudoir than most 
men,-—has a settled convietion that Charles has, 
in our days, come to be too much depreciated, 
and the patriots too much exalted ; and he exults, 
‘ occasionally perhaps unwisely, in being able to 
prove the truth ef his conclusion. Thongh he can- 
not deny, and even confesses that Charles had his 
faults, the discovery is made of equal peccadilloes 
in the royal opponents, The patriots lay claim to 
absolute purity of motive, while they represented 
the King as actuated solely by personal interests 
—as indifferent to the welfare of the people, and 
eager for nothing bat autocratic power. Mr. 
D’ Israeli, perhaps, bas more pleasure in exposing 
the intrigues and corraptions of these patriots—in 
exhibiting the obliquities of Pym and others, than 
successfully, defending the calumniated monarch. 
For a long period after the Restoration, nothing 
unfavourable to Charles could be safely alleged ; 
ani, on the other hand, of late years, hardly any 
one has been able to get a quiet hearing who pro- 
duced anght in his favour. There appears a sort 
of general conspiracy against him. All extremes 
are adverse to truth; and Mr. D’leraeli’s attempt 
to stem the torrent of vituperation is fully justified 
by the results of his researches, which enable him 
to place many facts and circumstances in a fairer 
light, 

The new volumes are occupied with the period 
which elapsed between the dismissal of the Par- 
liament of 1629, and the King’s flight from the 
capital early in 1642. Nothing like a consecutive 
narrative is pursned ; the reader is presumed to be 
familiar with the general story, and the sequence 
of events, Certain points only are discussed, cal- 
cujJated to exhibit distinctly the character of 
Charles and his ministers, the temper of the times, 
and the spirit of the prevailing parties. A large 
space is taken up in collecting the many agreeable 
facts which illustrate the private life of the mo- 
narch, and his love for learning and the arts. In 
one of Mr. D’Israeli’s interesting volumes of the 
* Cariosities of Literature,’ under the head of the 
Secret History of Charles and his Queen, he at- 
tempted to show that Henrietta’s influence was 
not of that “‘ malignant” and commanding kind, 
which it is often represented to have been; and 
this fact he now developes more largely, and more 
completely establishes. The indications are visible 
chiefly in smal! matters, but not on that ac- 
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count the less effective ; and the conclusion seems 
fairly to be, that, dill the actant stragglé com: | 
menced, her political influence was not disceruible. 
She had obviously little in two points, where, if | 
she had had any, she would naturally have used 
it—the Catholics and the French. In ber early 
years, she appears to have been of a light and 
volatile cast, and was more occupied with masks 
and pageants than politics; bat the shock of 
the Revolution, exposing her, as it did, to peril 
and rain, probably sobered ber; while her acute- 
ness and new decision of character gave ber an 
influenee which she did not before possess, and 
more weight in the Monarch's counsels, aubse- 
quently, than Mr. D’ Israeli allows. 

A chapter of some interest is that. of the Perey 
family, or rather of Lord Northumberland, the 
High Admiral, and his sister, the Countess of Car- 
lisle, of whom little is known beyond the reputa- 
tion she has left of a very general influence with 
all parties. She has the honour of being the first 
of English tady-politicians, and was obviously the 
centre of political intrigues—-the patriots, the 
Scotch commissioners, and French residents, as- 
sembled in her boudoir, and at her dinners, 

Among the most valuable portions of the vo- 
lumes are the Critical History of the Puritans, and, 
Observations on the Sabbath. Onthe latter much 
original illustration is produced. The first account 
of any restraints from labour on the day in this 
country occur in the reign of Edward UT. Even 
the government of Edward VI. when enjoining 
the people to abstain from labour, permits, when ' 
necessity shall reqnire, the husbandman, the fish. 
erman, the labourer, © work in harvest, or ride, 
and fish, attheir free will, Elizabeth even enjoin- 
ed labour on Sundays as well as other festival, 
days, after common-prayer—* If,” says she, in a 
proclamation, “for any scrupulosity or grudge of 
conscience, some should superstitionsly abstain 
from working on those days, they shall 
offend.” Mr. D’Israeti finds Elizabeth granting a 
licence to one John Seconton, to use certain plays 
and games upon nine several Sandays—for which, 
it may be presumed, he paid. We owe entirely 
to our Poritans, that the Christian Sunday came 
to be governed by the rules of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, though Calvin himself was quite of a differ. 
ent turn, and adverse to the new Severities. 

Knox once, it is said, visiting Calvin on a Sun. 
day, found him bowling on a green. It is this 
Knox who is the true father of the present system, 
We have a large party among us who would 
gladly reintroduce some of the absurdest of the 
Puritan restraints, even to the prevention of shav- 
ing and shoe-blacking. Among the Sabbatic pro- 
hibitions of the emigrants to New England, under 
severe penalties, were these :—No one shall run on 
the Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden, cook 
victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or 
shave—nor any woiman kiss her child. 

The biographical inquiries and sketches are very 
agreeable and instructive. Strafford, Hamilton, 
Digby, and Alexander Leighton. The article en- 
titled “The Sovereignty of the Sea,” haa moch 
original information, The author proves that 
Charles had a higher object in the equipment of 
his fleets than the protection of the herring fish 
cries, and that Mr. Brodie’s lamentations and re- 
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proaches are qaite misplaced. The ship-money 
was applied to an oteful parpose—and not lavished 
npon “hangry courtiers, or the Queen's French 
attendants, or employed in overturning the liber- 
ties and religion of Scotland.’’ 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with a 
Life, By Robert Southey, LL.D. Poet- 
Laureate. 


Bunyan’s literary fate is a singular one. Most 
books work their way from the bigher classes 
downward to the lower, but “ Pilgrim’s Pro. 
gress” cirenlated originally among the valgar, 
and long remained among them, and only within 
@ generation or two has worked its upward way, 
and established its claims to no insignificant 
station in the ranks of English literature. Mr. 
D' Israeli calls Benyan the Spenser of the people ; 
and Mr. Southey, to explain the allusion, desig- 
nates him the Prince of Allegorists, The late Mr. 
W bitbread’s father left the Meeting-heuse at Bed- 
ford 50/, as a token of respect for Bunyan’s me- 
mory, and his son, the Member, out of respect for 
the faiher’s memory, it may be supposed, bought 
Bunyan’s pulpit Bible for twenty guineas, and 
placed it in his own library. 

Honyan’s life is well known, and though adding 
little to former facts, Mr. Southey’s narrative, as 
will be readily believed, is very agreeably told, 
bat not by any means approaching his Wesley. 
There ts no sapplying dearth of materials. Ban- 
yan was kept in prison twelve years for refusing 
to comply with the laws prohibiting conventicles 
and itinerant preaching. This imprisonment was 
certainly not of a very rigid kind, for he was 
allowed, it seems, to attend a Baptist meeting for 
the last years; bot then that must have been 
throngh particalar connivance, the good-natare of 
an individual gaoler, and a protecting magistrate. 
Mr. Southey, of course, puts the matter differently ; 
he can always find a palliative for any act of any 
government. There was no “ offence” in John’s 
imprisonment—he was neither called upon to re- 
nounce any thing that he did believe, nor to pro- 
fess any thing that he did not; the congregation 
to which he belonged held at that time their meet- 
ings unmolested ; he might have worshipped when 
he pleased, where he pleased, and how he pleased ; 
he was only required not go abont the country 
holding conventicles; and, above all, the cause 
fer that interdiction was not that persons were 
aimonished in such conventicles to labour for 
salvation, but that they were exhorted there to 
regard with abhorrence that Protestant church 
which is essentally part of the constitution of this 
kingdom, from the doctrines of which church, ex- 
cept in the point of infant.baptism, he did aot dif- 
fer a bair’s breadth. This, adds Dr. Southey, I 
am bound ty observe, because he has been, and 
no doubt will continue to be, most wrongfully re- 
presented as having been the victim of intolerant 
laws, and prelatical oppression. 

Notwithstanding very strong presumptions 
against him, not detracting wuch from bis merit— 
Bunyan asserts bis claims to the originality of bis 
conceptions iv the most peremptory doggrel pos. 
sible. 


‘+ Manner and matter, too, was all mine own; 
Nor was it unto any mortal known, 

Till L had dame nt. Nor did any then, 

By books, by wits, by tongues, or hand or pen, 
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Add five words to it, or wrote balf a line 
Thereof—the whole and every whit is mine.” 


The same allegory bad been treated very often 
before his time, and it can scarcely be doubted, 
Banyan hed seen some of the performances of his 
predecessors. Mr. Southey suggests, they may 
have fallen in bis way, and modified his own con 
ception, when he was not aware of any such in 
finence. Mr. Montgomery, referring to a poem, 
entitled “ Pilgvimage,’’ in Whitney’s Embleths, 
observes, if Bunyan had had Whitney’s picture 
before him, he could not more accurately have 
copied it in words than in the passage where 
Evangelist directs Christian to the wicket-gate. 


Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, &c. By H. N. Coleridge, 
Esq. Part I. 


This agreeable little volume for readers of any 
age, may also prove a very usefal one to young 
scholars, for whose service it is especially destined 
— if it can be got into their hands; for it is wel] 
calculated to lead them easily into the principles 
of good writing. It has become an almost every- 
day remark, that what is good will make itself be 
felt by those who are capable of feeling it; and all 
rules and directions are therefore useless to them, 
and worse than useless to those who are not, be- 
cause a natural fool is more bearable than an ar- 
tificial one. But though there be truth here, yet 
this also may be said, that the charm of excellence 
often thrills pleasure throngh young people, with 
out their being able to deteet or assign what we 
may call the elements of that pleasure. Now 
though every body is not required to be a critic, 
and above all, a critic by rule, every body at times 
desires, and even has occasion, to gi¥e “an ac- 
conat” of the enjoyment that is in him; and no 
harm is done by hints which shall enable him to 
analyze his own feelings, and give a name to the 
constituents of his gratification. They may teach 
a blockhead to babble ; but n’importe—it will not 
make a silk parse out of a sow’s ear. Excellence 
in poetry consists of fancy, imagination, good 
sense, and purity of language; and on three of 
these constituents, imagination, fancy, and purity 
of language, Mr. Coleridge dissertates very happi- 
ly, proving in every line his own possession of 
the fourth. 

Some of Mr. Coleridge’s are of the didactic 
kind—among other matters, Greek should be 
learnt through the English ; no Latin translations 
should be employed, nor any literal ones in any 
language, bat liberal versions as much as the 
learner pleases. Some changes are suggested in 
the Eton books—he was himself an Etonian—and 
he ventures to recommend some attention to mo- 
dern languages—a littl English verse—but no 
more Greek sapphics. He would have boys fami- 
liar with Homer, Dante, and Chancer—these are 
Mr. Coleridge’s standards of simplicity—the source 
of all virtue—and better cannot be named. 

But Mr. Coleridge’s review of the poems attri- 
bated to Homer is especially calculated to excite 
a spirit of inquiry and discrimination. He points 
vat a number of small matters, which indicate not 
only a different hand in the construction of the 
Odyssey from that of the Iliad, but a different 
age. We cannot concar with him, or rather with 
the German critics, to the full extent of this con- 
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clusion; bat nothing can be more desirable than 
a similar exercise of discrimination. It was Bent- 
ley’s distinguishing merit. We could ourselves, 
we think, acceunt for the diserepancies he dis- 
covers in the times of the Hiad and Odyssey, by 
assigning them to the different hands, who have 
notoriously been busy in trimming them from Ly- 
curgus, or the Pisistratide, to Aristarchus. 


Ireland and its Economy. By J. E. 
Bicheno, Esq. Sec. Linn. Soc. 


Mr. Bicheno’s little volume is one of the most 
intelligent books on Ireland that have been pub- 
lished for years. The circumstances which distin 
guish Ireland from every other portion of the globe 
had long fixed his attention, and the autumn of 
last year presented an opportunity of personally 
surveying a considerable part of the country 
with his own eyes—‘‘ which is more,”’ he says, 
than most of the native gentry he has met with 
have ever done. The period was, perhaps, not the 
most favourable for observing the permanent feel- 
ing of the Irish people ; they were in a state of 
recent excitement, grateful for an unexpected 
grant of justice, and full of sanguine anticipations 
as to ulterior results, Things might thus look more 
sinilingly than they were likely to do upon reac- 
tion, when this temporary eflervescence subsided, 
aud the people began to discover, as they would 
be sure to do, when none of the hopes so confi- 
dently indulged were realized, that they had 
indeed, as thousands had told them, mistaken the 
grounds of national distress. Catholic restriction 
was an annoyance and an evil doubtless; but as 
to the real sources of misery, Emancipation has 
left them very much where it foand them. Eman- 
cipation is doing this however—it clears away an 
obstruction, and by averting the eyes of the nation 
from a mere delusion, is turping them, with more 
undivided gaze, upon the one true cause of all; 
for all must now see that, though the acts of old 
governments were the first cause of all the mis- 
chiefs, exisiing governments ave impotent for the 
removal—they have done all they can do—-the re- 
medy is, where the evil now lies, in the hands of 
the proprictors of the soil. 

Mr. Bicheno discusses at large the actual condi- 
tien of landlord and tenaut in Ireland. There has 
never been any sympathy between them. They 
are of different religions—a new and singular fact 
in the history of the world, where we find the poor 
always tollowing the faith of the rich, Lutthe cause 
of this difference is historically obvious; the an- 
cient proprietors were forcibly expelled, and stran- 
gers and foreigners took their places. The miserable 
tenantry and their new masters regarded each other 
with reciprocal horror; aud no pains were taken 
to soothe and conciliate. The new proprietors 
were mere soldiers and usurpers; they had none of 
the feelings of landlords, and were wholly indiftfer- 
ent to the claims, the natnral claims, of an esta- 
blished tenantry. They looked upon their new ac- 
quisitions as spoils, to be turned to immediate ac- 
count—not as land to be occupied, but as mer- 
chandise to be trafficked with, These Joose ties, 
between the owners and occupiers of estates have 
continued hereditarily to the present day, and the 
most striking effect is, in our times, that the greater 
part of Irish proprietors are absentecs. 

Mr. Bicheno does not controvert the dry con- 
clusions of our fashionable political economists re- 


lative to abseptees ; in his more liberal view, it is 
not worth bis while. Keonomists say the wealth of 
a nation is not diminished by absenteeism—<the 
reat is paid by the produce, be the proprietor 
absent or resident, and what one loses another 
gains; but, though no injury be done to the 
country, Mr. Bicheno sees enoagh Is done to 
estates and their tenants. ‘‘ It is one of the great 
evils of the modern system (of economists)," says 
Mr. Bicheno, * that the landlord is encouraged to 
treat land as merchandise, and to regard the rela. 
tion between himself and his tenantry as little more 
than that between a buyer and a seller. The old 
connexion was of a more social nature, and brought 
with it a most beneficial influence on all parties, 
The landlord sustained his rank and station, not 
altogether by the rent which he received, bat also 
by that which he remitted, He commanded opi- 
nious by these means, and his political importance 
Was raised in consequence, By residing constantly 
upon his estate, or only visiting the metropolis 
on extraordinary occasions, his own interests 
and his tenants’ became identified. He knew their 
histories, became acquainted with their wants, 
and, excepting in the case of a few of the largest 
owners, received his own rents in the family mao. 
sion. ‘Lhe sons and daughters of his more respect- 
able tenants were received into his family as 
domestics, while the deeayed and aged parents 
Oftentimes became pensioners upon his bounty. 
Kind feelings thus became reciprocal, and were not 
absorbed in those broad principles of philanthropy, 
which are now the favourite theme, Il is in this 
view that the absentee landlords of Ireland inflict 
injury on their country.” 

Mr. Bicheno’s attentions have been long drawn 
to the Poor Laws, and his remarks upon the ap- 
plication of them to Ireland are well deserving ot 
consideration. Provisions for the poor already 
exist in lreland far more extensively than is getie- 
rally known. The most distressing cases of indi 
gence have already been the objects of statutory 
provision—the blind, the orphan, the old, the 
foundling, and the insane. It is enly those who 
have no work for whom there is no legal provision 
in Ireland; and this is precisely that part of our 
own Poor Laws which Mr. Bicheno thinks Jeast 
entitled to commendation, 

The whole volume is fall of excellent feeling, 
and is remarkable for an absence of all attachment 
to particular theories, quite refreshing in our days. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 


These animated sketches of Trish character—- 
thongh we know not from what quarter they 
come—may, we doabt not, be safely recommend. 
ed; they bear the stamp of realities upon them 
—the visible parent of the authentic. The level 
narrative anf dramatic scenes are eqaally vi. 
vorous and effective, and bespeak the hand of 
a master, alike observant and executive. The 
peculiar habits and manners delineated are those 
of the Northern Irish—the Ulster Creachts, as 
they were formerly called,—as characteristically 
distinct from the Milesiansof the South and West, 
as the people of Yorkshire from the natives of 
Somerset ; but equally-warm-hearted, hot-headed, 
and affectionate—in one word, equally Irish, 
Their deep hostility, or rather hatred towards 
party and religious opponents, perhaps exceeds 
that of any part of the country; which will, 























































































however, surprise nobody who considers that they 
* driven before the face of the Scotch in- 
and divested by the settlement of Ulster 
pleasant vales, forced to quench the fires 
on their fathers’ bearths, and retire to the moun- 
tain ranges of Tyrone, Donegal, and Derry. Upon 
this race, surrounded by Scotch and English set- 
tlers, and hid amongst the mists of their highland 
retreats, education, until recently, had made little 
progress —superstition and prejadice, and ancient 
animosity held their strongest sway, and the 
priests, the poor pastors of a poorer people, were 
devoid of the wealth, the self-respect, and the 
learning, which prevailed amongst their better en- 
dowed brethren of the South.” 

Pastimes, festivals, feasts and feads constitute 
the staple of these very superior little volumes, 
iMastrated by the details of a wedding, a wake, a 
funeral, and two battles, one of faction, the other 
of party. To an English ear the distinction is not 
an obvious one. It is well defined by one of the 
characters, a hedge schoolmaster, a man of ex- 
perience in both kinds. “ Ihave often had occa- 
sion to remark—and few men, let me tell yeu, 
had finer opportunities of doing so—the differen- 
tial symptomatics between.a party fight, that is, 
a battle between Orangemen and Ribbonmen, and 
one betweea two Roman Catholic factions. There 
is something infinitely more anxious, silent, and 
deadly, in the compressed vengeance, and the 
hope of slaughter which characterise a party fight, 
than is to be seen in a battle between factions, 
The trath is, the enmity is not so deep and well- 
grounded in the latter as in the former. The 
feeling is not political, nor religious between the 
factions ; whereas, in the other, it is both, which 
is a mighty great advantage ; for, when this is ad- 
Joneted to an intense personal hatred, and a sense 
of wrong, probably arising from a too intimate 
recollection of the leaded blackthorn, or the awk- 
ward death of some relative, it is apt to produce 
very party fighting, and much respectable retribu- 
tion, Ina party fight, a prophetic sense of danger 
hangs, as it were, over the crowd—the very air 
is loaded with apprehension, and the vengeance- 
berst is preceded by a close thick darkness, al- 
most salphary, that is more terrifical than the 
conflict itself, though clearly less dangerous and 
fatal. The scowl of the opposing parties, the 
Dlanched checks, the knit brows, and the grinding 
teeth, not pretermitting, the deadly gleams that 
shoot from their kindled eyes, are ornaments 
which a plain battle between factions cannot 
boast; bat which, notwithstanding, are very suit- 
able to the fierce and gloomy silence of that pre- 
meditated vengeance which burns with such in- 
tensity ip the heart, and scorches up the vitals 
into such a thirst for blood. Not bat that they 
come by different means to the same conclusion, 
because it is the feeling, and not altogether the 
manner of operation, that is different, 

Now a faction-fight does not resemble this, 
at all at all. Paddy's at home here; all song, 
dance, good-hamour, and affection. His cheek 
is flushed with delight, which, indeed, may de- 
rive assistance from the consciousness of having 
no bayonets, or loaded carabines to contend with; 
but, any how, he’s at home,—his eye is lit with 
real glee—he tosses his hat im the air in the 
height of mirth—and leaps, like a mountebank, 
two yards from the ground. Then, with what a 
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gracious dexterity he brandishes his cudgel - 
what a joyous spirit is heard in bis shont at the 
face of a friend from another faction. His very 
* whoo’ is contagious, and would make a man, 
that had settled on running away, return and join 
the sport with an appetite traly Irish. He is, in 
fact, while ander the influence of the heavenly 
afflatus, in love with every one, man, woman and 
child. If he meet his sweetheart, he will give her 
a kiss and a hag, and that, with double kindness, 
because he is on his way to leather her father or her 
brother. It isthe acumen of his enjoyments, &c.” 

Perhaps the most important sketches, occupying 
the greater partof the second volume, are the 
Hedge school and the station, by which latter jis 
meant the place, which the priest appoints, every 
month for receiving confessions, usually the house 
of one who can afford to furnish him and his suite 
with a good dinuer. The volumes which we have 
thas ventured to recommend to our readers, are 
published only in Dublin, and run some risk of 
being overlooked in England. 


Traits of Scottish Life, and Pictures of 
Scenes and Character. 3 vols, 8vo. 


Whoever is the author of these volames, he has 
aimed well. The titles of the different Tales are : 
* The Secret Marriage ,”—* The Death of the Laird 
of Craigwild,’’—“* The Family of Glenhbovon,”— 
“The Moat of Cairn,’—*‘ Love of Howa,”— 
** The Minister’s Danghter,”—* Glenmonnow,”’— 
“ Old Dibbin,” and several minor pieces. The 
writer is less successfal in his poetry than in his 
prose ; bat we are satisfied the reader, like our- 
selves, will derive much pleasure from the perusal 
of both. There is nothing to astound, and, on the 
other hand, there is nothing but what will be 
found worthy of attentive perusal. We have not 
space to point out striking passages, nor to quote 
from these volumes, but we cordially recommend 
them, as the production of a well-directed pen, 
guided by talents of decided character, to instruct 
and entertain. 


Divines of the Church of England, 
Vol. I1.—Bp. Sherlock. Edited by the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, late Christian Advocate. 


This will be a very neat reprint of certain old 
divines of established reputation— welcome to the 
profession generally, and to many who have been 
bred in hereditary veneration for names, but un- 
acquainted with their productions. It will be 
welcome, partly from a difficulty that has long 
existed in getting at them—there has been no re- 
publication of several for many years—and partly 
from an expectation that the new facility will 
conciliate and fix to our ancient mother, the 
Church, many of her children already wandering 
from her side, or disposed to follow evil exam- 
ples. The collection, it will be observed, is con- 
fined to Church divines; and the time is chosen, 
professedly, because the Church requires, now, 
the best exertions of her “ sons,” and much is 
obviously anticipated by its patrons from this par- 
ticular effort. 

Bishop Sherlock was a very eminent man in 
his day—<distinguished as a ready controversialist 
and a stirring politician. As an ambitious church- 
inan, he was long the organ of his party, and euc- 
cessful be,oud most men, though professedly in 
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op on to the reigning principles of the Go- 
veriithent Who promoted him to high and com- 
manding Stations, The tact implies occasional ac- 
coinmodation, Jét apologists say what they please. 
Sheteds, We see every day, makes desert, with 
fumbérs; we ourselves have no such confidence 
or belief. For the most part, the attainment of 
office and dignity depends on pushing and in- 
trigding, except where they are obtained, without 
effort, by” sheer “ connexion.” Sherlock, trom 
tlie very first, was favourably placed in his pro- 
fession. His father was Dean of St. Pauls and 
Master of the Temple, and had influence enoagh 
before his son was twenty-six, quietly to put the 
Mastersbip of the Temple in his scarcely conse- 
crated hands, This alone marked out the yonth 
for farther distinction, He was alreatly a rising 
person, and who is not ready to back such a one? 
On the first vacancy, his College chose him their 
head. The same year, he served the office of 
Vice-Chancellor, at a most eritical period—-the 
year in which the Hanover family came to the 
throne; and Tory though he was, his efforts were 
warm and effective in carrying a welcome ad- 
dress. The Deanery of Chichester was his imme- 
diate reward, though it is represented as a perso- 
nal favour from Lord Townshend, his schoolfellow, 
He stumbled but once, Three or four years after 
this preferment, bis activity in the convocation, in 
denouncing Hoadly’s well-known sermon, ted to 
the erasure of his name from the list of Court 
Chaplains; but, on the accession of George the 
Second, being found, it may be presumed, likely 
to be more tractable, Walpole made him Bishop 
of Bangor, and soon after removed him to Salis- 
bury. Walpole, it is trae, was an old schoolfellow, 
bat he was not a man to throw away preferment 
romantically ; he knew whom he was serving, and 
Sherlock proved himself a staunch friend, even 
under the guise of an opponent. The state of bis 
health forced him to decline Pelham’s offer of the 
Primacy, on Potter’s death, but his recovery en- 
abled him to take London a year or two after. 
Now, all these patrons were Whigs, and Sherlock, 
avowedly, was a high Tory in Charch and State, 

His merits as a theologian have certainly not 
been under-rated. His sermons were written 
chiefly for the Temple, and are distinguishable 
for grave examination of texts, and calm discus- 
sion of doctrine and morals—always reasoning, 
but sometimes not very acutely or vigorously. 


Original Letters of Locke, Algernon 
Sydney, and Lord Shaftesbury, Author of 
the *‘* Characteristics.” Edited by T. 
Forster, M.B. &c. 


These are three eminent names, and, in these 
publishing days, it is not to be wondered at that 
the possessor should put into print any of their 
relies. Of their value, the Editor has taken a just 
measnte enough—‘‘ For my part,” he says, “ and 
as far as my opinion goes, the circumstance of 
their being the productions of men so well known 
and respected in the literary world, constitate 
their principal claim to notice.” The subjecis of 
Locke’s letters are often of an amusing family 
natare—those of Algernon Sycney relate mostly 
to business—while Shaftesbury’s, though they re- 
late in a great measure to “ ancient affairs,” (by 
whieh mast be understood Parliamentary affairs 
July —VOL, XXX. NO. CXV. 


in. the days of William and Anne, mixed avith 
domestic concerns, nevertheless. treat, of events as 
well as of opinions, that, willwever entirely dase 
their imterest with the generality 9f anaakiod.:, 

Of the authenticity of Uese Jetters there can de 
no reasonable doubt, They were all addressed to 
Mr. Furly, a merchant of Rotterdam, and fell by 
the death of that gentleman, into the hands of gre 
Editor’s grandfather, and by inberitance, through 
his father, to himself. Of Shaftesbury’s private 
history we know the least, and this correspond. 
ence presents him in a very agreeable light— 
more ardent in politics thau we supposed, and a 
sound Whig, when Whigs were at their best, 
Some of his letters are written to a youth, in 
whose welfare he seems to have been warmly dn 
terested, and to whom he gives a great deal af 
very good and homely advice—to be diligent in 
his calling—-to be dutiful to his master and his 
superiors, and to prove himself acceptable te Gou 
by meekness, and hamility, and goodness, as adi 
true Christians ought. These expressions the Editor 
cousiders as throwing considerable light on Lord 
Shafiesbury’s religious sentiments, 

Though Locke's letters are of so very little im. 
portance, the Editor bas seized the occasion for 
printing, just by way of a bit of inwoduetion, 
a dissertation, of at least a hundred pages, on 
Locke’s religious, philosaphical, and political opi- 
hions, compared with those of preceding and sub- 
sequent philosophers,—all very respectable as to 
matter, intolerable as to place, but appropriately 
dated trom Boreham. 


Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, in the 
Peninsula, France, and the Netherlands. 
By Captain Kincaid. 


Captain Kincaid writes his own story, not that 
of the campaigns he served. He undertakes to de. 
scribe nothing but what fell ander his own eye. 
‘* Every man,” he says, “ may write a book for 
himself, if he likes, but this is mine; and as I 
borrow no man’sstory, neither will | give any man 
a particle of credit for his deeds, as T have got'so 
little for my own that I have none to spare. Nei. 
ther will I mention any regiment bat my own, if 
1 can possibly avoid it; for there is none other 
that | like so much, and none else so much deserves 
it; for we were the light regiment of the Light 
Division, and fired the first and last shot in almost 
every battle, siege, and skirmish, in which the 
army was engaged during the war.” The reader 
will perceive the tone in which the book Is writ. 
ten, and he will not be disappointed if he expects 
an amusing sketch. We do not recollect one, 
among the scores of personal narratives, where he 
will find more of the realities of a soldier's life, or 
of the horrors that mark it. Allis told gaily, but 
not unfeclingly. Captain Kincaid joined his corps 
at Coimbra, when the army were retreating upon 
the far-famed lines of Torres Vedras. AtCondacta, 
the saine night, the commissariat were destroying 
quantities of stores that they were anable to carry 
off. “They handed out shoes and shirts to any 
ove that would take them; and the streets were 
literally ranning ankle-deep with ram, in which 
the soldiers were dipping their caps and helping 
themselves as they marehed along. The Commis- 
sariat, some years afterwards, called for a return 
of the men who had received shirts and shoes on 
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this oecasion, with a view of making us pay for 
them; but we very briefly replied, that the one 
half were dead, and the other half would be d-— 
before they would pay any thing.” 

On the retreat at the entrance of Leria, he saw 
an English and a Portuguese soldier dangling by 
the bough of a tree—the first example he had seen 
of the summary punishments of martial law. “ A 
provost marshal, on actual service, is a character 
of considerable pretensions, as he can flog at plea- 
sure, always moves about with a guard of honour, 
and though he cannot altogether stop a man’s 
breath without an order, yet when he is ordered 
to hang a given number oat of a crowd of plun- 
derers, his friends are not particularly designated, 
so that he can invite any one that he takesa fancy 
to, to follow him to the nearest tree, where he, 
without farther ceremony, relieves him from the 
cares and troubles of this wicked world.” 

The devastations of Badajos, after the capture, 
were immeasurable. “ We went into the town on 
the morning of the 8th—it was captured on the 
6th—to collect our men; but only succeeded in 
part, as the same extraordinary scene of plunder- 
ing and rioting continued. Wherever there was 
any thing to eat or drink, the only saleable com. 
modities, the soldiers had turned the shopkeepers 
out of doors, and placed themselves regularly be- 
hind the counter, selling off the contents of the 
shop. By and by, another and a stronger party 
would kick those out in their turn; and there was 
no end to the succession of self elected shopkeep- 
ers, until Lord Wellington found that, to restore 
order, severe measures must be resorted to. On 
the third day, be caused a Portognese brigade to 
be marched in, and kept standing to their arms in 
the great square, where the provost-marshal erect- 
ed a gallows, and proceeded to suspend a few of 
the delinquents, which very quickly cleared the 
town of the remainder,” &c. 

“ It is wonderful,” observes Captain Kincaid, 
* how such scenes as these will deaden men’s finer 
feelings, and with what apathy it enables them to 
look upon the sufferings of their fellow-creatures ;” 
and then he tells a story of two soldiers who had 
been wounded at the assault, and left without food 
or assistance of any kind, though they each day 
(for three days) had opportunities of soliciting the 
aid of many of their comrades, from whom they 
could obtain nothing but promises. ‘* In short,” 
he adds, “ surroanded by thousands of their coun 
trymen within call, and not more than three-ban- 
dred yards from their own regiment, they were 
unable to interest any one in their behalf, and 
were literally starving,” when be and Colonel Ca- 
meron lit apon them. 

The retreat, which terminated the campaign of 
1812, was attended with considerable privations, 
and many disgraceful irregularities. On this oc- 
casion, the Commander in-chiet issued an order, 
coaveying a sweeping censore of the whole army, 
which excited against him, at least in the minds 
of those who did not deserve il, a feeling that has 
probably never been obliterated. “It began by 
telling us,” says Captain Kincaid, “ that we had 
suffered no privations; and though this was hard 
to be digested on an empty stomach, yet taking it 
in its more liberal meaning—that ovr privations 
were not of an extent to justify ovr irregularities, 
which I readily admit—still, as many regiments 
were not guilty of any irregularities, it is not to be 
wondered if such should have felt, at first, a little 
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sulky, to find, in the general reproof, that no loop. 
hole whatever had been left for them to creep 
through ; for I believe [ am justified in saying 
that neither our own, nor the two gallant corps 
associated with us, had a single man absent that 
we could not satisfactorily account for. Bat it 
touched as still more tenderly in not excepting us 
from his general charge of inexpertness in camp. 
arrangements ; for it was our belief, and in which 
we were in some measure borne out by circum- 
stances, that, had he placed us, at the same mo. 
ment, in the same field, with an equal number of 
the best troops of France, he would not only have 
seen our fires as quickly lit, but every French- 
tan roasting on them to the bargain, if they waited 
long enough to be dressed, &c, That not only cen. 
sure, but condign punishment, was merited, in 
many instances, is certain; and had his Lordship 
dismissed some officers from the service, and caused 
sone of the disorderly soldiers to be shot, it would 
notonly have been an act of justice, bat probably a 
serviceable example. Had he hanged every com- 
missary, too, who failed to issue the regular ra- 
tions to the troops dependent on him, unless they 
proved that they were starved themselves, it would 
have been a just sacrifice to the offended stomachs 
ot many thousands of galiant fellows,” &c. 


The Family Library, No. XIII. Bri- 
tish Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. 
By Allan Cunningham. 


This is the third volume, which completes the 
series, of painters, sculptors, and architects, from 
the pen of Allan Cunningham ; and it ineludes the 
sculptors Gibbons, Cibber, Roubiliac, Wilton, 
Nollekens, Bacon, Banks, Damer and Flaxman. 
Cunningham seems to have bestowed no slight 
pains upon this work. It is written clearly, and 
with an eve peculiarly directed to the professional 
excellence of the celebrated men whose lives are 
detailed, as might naturally be conjectared from 
the theoretical and practical knowledge of their 
biographer in the same walk of art. All that conld 
be gathered together of the bistory of their lives 
has been diligently gleaned and combined with 
much shrewd observation, and put together with a 
simple elegance which cannot fail to attract the 
reader's attention. We have read nothing for a 
long time more delichtiul than the Life of Flax 
man. It charms by its truth and fidelity, and we 
venture to predict, will, as a narrative, be highly 
esteemed. We most cordially recommend this 
work of Mr. Cunningham's to the public atten 
tion, as some of the most pleasant and instructive 
reading that has for a long time fallen in our way. 


The New Bath Guide, &c. By Chris- 
topher Anstey, Esq. A new Edition. 
Edited by John Britton, F.S.A. 


We are always glad to meet this facetions work 
in a new edition. The present is adorned with 
etchings by George Cruikshank ; it contains a de 
dicatory epistle to the Booksellers of Bath, and a 
Life of Anstey from the pen of the editor; to- 
gether with some account of Bath and its attrac- 
tions interwoven with the biography. Mr. Britton 
has execated here a task creditable to himself, and 
which will be welcomed with pleasure by all the 
admirers of one of our most Original and humorous 
Writers, whose fame it does not become us to 
dwell upon. 
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The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London. By John Bayley, 
F.R.S. &c. 


Mr. Bayley’s History of the Tower is very well 
known to Antiquarian readers, and appreciated by 
them as it well deserves. The very handsome vo- 
lume before us is a vew edition of his former work, 
reduced to a single octavo, by shortening the notes 
aml ihe appendix, without materially detracting 
from the value of the original publication. The 
author states his ebject in reprinting in this form 
to have been, to suit his book more to the general 
reader; that is, in more intelligible language, to 
get more purchasers by offering his commodity 
on cheaper terms. He professes also to have 
been influenced by another motive —a desire to 
check the system, which he describes as discredit- 
ably prevalent, of geiting up small and cheap 
books on almost every popular or important sab 
ject, by taking advantage of the labours and re- 
searches of others—a system which he denounces 
also, as calculated to discourage the undertaking 
of great and expensive works, and, moreover, to 
destroy the literary character of the country. We 
apprehend no such alarming consequences, The 
author is evidently thinking of nothing bat his 
own interest; and we are confident—perhaps our 
assurance will afford him some relief—that in- 
terest will not be affected by any popular account 
of the Tower, were one published, with all its in. 
formation, at ten times a cheaper rate. Mr. Bay 
ley’s ambition is to have his book figure among 
ornamental publications, and none but collectors 
will or can purchase such works. He may be 
sure that the sale of such works 1s not checked by 
the small and cheap forms to which he alludes— 
they only get into hands they would otherwise 
never reach, The author is already now publish- 
ing to suit a secondary class of buyers—could not 
be come still lower, and thus divert the lowest 
source of profit to his own advantage? Does he 
really believe the respectability of his book or 
himself would suffer ? 


Travels in the Morea. 
tin Leake. 3 vols. 8vo. 


By W. Mar- 


In the second century of the Christian era, Pan- 
sanias, in his history of Greece, introduced a 
sketch of the state of the Peloponnesus, evidently 
taken on a personal survey,—tracing the position 
of its ancient cities, some of which were already 
gone to ruin in his days, and describing their mo 
numents, decorations, and productions of art. 
From that distant period, we have had no topo 
craphical accounts of that interesting portion of 
the world, In modern times it had been, indeed, 
almost inaccessible to the curious traveller; the 
Turks excluded from jealous tyranny, and the Ve- 
netians were not a whit less despotic. Wheler 
and Chandler visited only a few places close to 
the coast. But Colonel Leake, under the protec. 
tion of the Porte, in two leisurely journeys, inter- 
sected the country in several directions, and suc- 
cessfully, for the most part, identified the sites of 
the ancient towns, The volumes before us pre- 
sent a minute description of the existing remains, 
ind here and there convey some information rela- 
tive to the general condition of the country, at the 
time of his visits. Greece was not a region to be 
traversed, as tourists gallop along the high roads 
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of France or Italy; every portion of the surface 
was covered with interesting recollections ; and 
though relies in abundance survive, they are small 
relics, and such as woukd readily escape the eye 
of a flying traveller. Colonel Leake had all the 
desirable requisites—leisare, learning, ardour,and 
all the best stimuli, a fresh field of discovery, a 
large class of intelligent readers to inform, and 
high-raised expectations to satisfy, The country 
had never been surveyed by the eye, or the in. 
Struments of science ; no map of it had ever been 
constructed from actual measurement or observa. 
tion; all had hitherto depended upon iaference— 
upon precarious deductions from embarrassed 
descriptions, or incidental allusions in ancient 
Writers; and there could be no doubt many of 
them were wholly erroneous, aud perhaps scarcely 
any of them accurate, Evea Colonel Leake’s op- 
portunities, with all his diligence, have not been 
adequate to the prodaction of a perfect map; bat 
at all events, he, it seems, made more than 1500 
measurements with the sextant and theodolite 
from important stations, and was occasionally 
able to correct or confirm them by good observa 
tions of latitude. The coast line was taken from 
the surveys of Captains Smythe vad Copeland, ex- 
cept the Argolic Gulf and the Straits of Petra and 
Ydhra, to which they had not extended, and these 
parts will still require correction, 

If the reader take up Colonel Leake’s book in 
the hope of finding any thing of the amasing cast 
—any thing relative to modern castoms, or any 
comparison of them with elder ones— any details 
of the existing government, (the author travelled 
in the years 1805 and 1806,) any florid or pie- 
turesque descriptions—any botanical or zoological 
information—any thing geological or scientific, he 
will, for the most part, be woefally disappointed, 
Colonel Leake bad little to do with the natives, 
and seems to have cared jess. His business was 
with ruins, and relics, and bearings; and if he 
stumbles upon any thing possessing a living in- 
terest, it is rather by accident than pursuit. The 
tour is strictly topographical and antiquarian. It 
is, indeed, mainly the author’s object to identify 
the descriptions of Pausanias by the actual condi- 
tion of the country—that is, relative to the actual 
position of places, and the relics of buildings, in 
the description of which that respectable Grecian 
largely indulged. But even for the completion of 
this design mach remains to be accomplished, 
Buildings have not only been thrown down, but 
their very remains are buried. Even at Olympia, 
it would be vain, he observes, to trace his deserip- 
tion, without extensive excavations. The only 
mouument, of the position of which there is any 
certainty, is the Temple of Jupiter. A vivacions 
Frenchman, of the name of Fauvel, indeed, des- 
cried the Hippodrome, Stadium, and Theatre ; bat 
the sober, yet vigilant eye of Colonel Leake could 
detect neither, Colonel Leake doubts even if 
there ever was a theatre, for Pansanias mentions 
none, and Xenophon only alludes incidentally to 
one. This, however, is being a little too fastidi 
ous; we should be disposed to take Xeaophon's 
word, who knew the neighbourhood ; and Colonel 
Leake could prove that if Pansanias does omit 
any mention of it, it would not be the only omis 
sion he bas made. 

Among the more interesting portions of the vo 
lumes, is the author’s account of Arcadia an! 
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especially of Megalopolis. The decline of Area- 
dia dates from a very early period, and Strabo 
refers it, with good reason, to the foundation of 
Megalopolis. Then, at least, began the conver. 
sion of corn lands into pasture, and many small 
towns were abandoned to supply the new capital. 
It was of a size, apparently, to require almost the 
whole population of Arcadia to fill it. Epami. 
nendas seems to have sacrificed every thing to the 
construction of the new town, as a bulwark against 
the Spartans, and nevertheless failed — within one 
hundred and fifty years it was almost wholly de- 
stroyed by them. Pausanias found Megalopolis in 
a more ruinous state than any of the other great 
cities of Greece, though Arcadia was in a far less 
miserable condition than Strabo described it—in 
his time it produced nothing but horses and asses, 
The apparent improvement Colonel Leake ascribes 
to the moderate government of the Roman Em. 
perors daring the first two centuries. Of the once 
magnificent capital of Arcadia, lite now remains 
bat its mountain of a theatre. The Agora is still 
traceable, and that, and the theatre, were the only 
relics by which Pansanias’s description could be 
identified. Colonel Leake, with the curiosity na- 
tural to his profession, speculates about the mo. 
tives which prompted Epaminondas to choose the 
middle of a plain for his grand city. For though 
a modern engineer may make a goo! defensible 
fortress on a plain, he doubts if the art of war 
was competent to such an achievement in his days, 
Yet he finds the Mantinenses doing the same thing 
for their new town, when the old position was 
upon a hill, They both knew what they were 
about, probably, and had more resources than Co 
vonel Leake wots of. 

Mycenw has many relics of the remotest anti- 
quity: “ The entire circuit of the citadel still sub- 
sists, and in some places the ruined walls are 
fifteen or twenty feet high. There are found 
among them specimens of Hellenic masonry, of 
various ages. The most gncient parts, although 
not so massive as the wall of Tiryns, are built 
exactly in the same manner; there are picces also 
of the second order, of the most accurate kind, 
and others which appear to be of a still later 
date. We know from history, that Mycene and 
Tiryns, in conjunction, sent four hundred men to 
the battle of Platwa, and that Mycenw was not 
deserted until B.C, 468, when the place, having 
been taken and destroyed by the Argives, more 
than halfthe inhabitants took refuge in Macedonia, 
and the remainder in Cerynwa, and Cleonw. The 
latter reparations of the walls may easily be re- 
cognized, with this exception, every thing left at 
Mycenw dates from the heroic ages; and, not- 
withstanding this remote antiquity,the description 
of Pausanias shows Mycenw has undergone less 
change, since he travelled, than any place in 
Greece.” 

The learned traveller's labour must have been 
very great; and he has produced a book of per 
manent reference, which has long been wanted, 


Traditions of Palestine. By Harriet 
Martineau. 


We are instracted from infancy to read the 
Holy Seriptures with a salutary awe; and their 
histories are Very early connected, in our minds, 
with the powerful associations of supernatural 
aceney. Thus, as to th scenery ol the Holy 
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Land, the customs of the inhabitants, and the 
events of their history, we realize them to our. 
selves with more difficulty than the circumstances 
of any other people. Hence the child’s surprise, 
who first discovers Palestine on the globe ; hence 
the tyro’s wonder at Vliny’s notices of the early 
Christians; and hence the delight of maturer 
minds, when they connect the creations of their 
own fancy with scenes and circumstances so pe- 
culiarly hallowed. 

It is, indeed, useful, as it is delightful, to 
piace ourselves, in imagination, among the pecn. 
liar people, whose various fortunes have occupied 
mauy an interesting page of bistory, and whose cruel 
wrongs, not yet fally redressed, have disgraced 
the world which calls itself Christian. We listen 
to their prophets, and seem to gaze on the signs 
and wonders by which their missions were di. 
vinely attested. We also indulge a legitimate 
ani exquisitely delightful exercise of the imagi- 
nation, when we place fictitious beings amidst 
these scenes and circumstances, and thus mark 
the workings of the understanding and the afiec- 
tions, under influences unparalleled in power and 
sanctity. 

The first attempt, as we apprehend, thus to ex. 
ercise and to gratify the reader’s imagination, has 
been made, with considerable success, in the work 
beiore us. Though the result be new, it need not 
be startling, asevery seflective mind has probably 
institated the process for itself. 

“The Hope of the Hebrew,” with which the 
series of tales commences, after describing the 
scenery of Palestine, introduces the Saviour on 
his divine mission of benevolence, when “he 
went about doing good.” Yet there are no per- 
versions of the sacred records, no unsanctioned 
legends. All is in strict conformity to the Scrip- 
ture history, and the fictions are connected with 
personages also fictitious. 

Through the whole series, the author has well 
employed the materials which her subjects amply 
attorded : the picturesque descriptions of ancient 
Palestine ; the peculiarities of national character, 
and the deep interest of that period, from Mes- 
siah’s advent to the final destruction of the Holy 
City, described in the last of these seven “ Tradi- 
tions of Palestine.” 

The Jewish converts to the religion of the Sa- 
viour had not forgotten his solemn warnings, On 
a temporary cessation of the siege, they retired to 
a distant eminence, appointing one of their num- 
ber to“ watch from the hill Teresh,”’ adjoining the 
city. 

“« The Christians were assembled for worship, as 
they were wont, before they should go forth to 
hearken, on the hill side, for the voice of the 
watchman. The air was sultry, and there was no 
sound in the grove, bat of him who read, in the 
words of Lake, how the Lord Jesus had mourned 
over Jernsalem, because she had stoned the pro- 
phets, who reproved her, in the day of her pride, 
and must therefore be left desolate. The voice 
of the reader faltered, and, while he paused, the 
sound of a trumpet was heard from afar. It was 
faint; for there was no breeze to waft the music ; 
and the worshippers iooked one upon another, in 
doubt. Again, it was heard, like the voice of a 
dream; bet when the third blast arose, londer and 
clearer, the company bowed before Jehovah, 
knowing that the first covenant was now fulfilled,” 

Yet over their beloved city, even in her desola.- 
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tion, they rejoice, that “ in the ends of the earth, 
and the islands of the deep, shall she be hononred, 
because the Holy One hath been within her gates.” 
One of their ancients thus happily concludes this 
last tradition; “ The tabernacle of God is now 
with every nation. Worship no more towards 
Jerusalem, for in the heart of every man is hence- 
forth the Holy of Holies.” 


Bojardo ed Ariosto, Vol. I. containing 
an Essay on the Romantic Narrative Poe- 
try of the Italians, &c. By Antonio Pa- 
nizzi. 


We should not do justice to Professor Panizzi 
in these notices if we attempted to follow him 
through the elaborate an’ elegant essay which he 
has laid before the public in this charming volume. 
The romantic narrative poetry of the Italians is a 
theme of universal attraction, and our own litera- 
ture, fertile in Italian subjects, has linked our 
feelings strongly to the scenes and tales of Ltalian 
chivalry. No one acquainted with Italian litera. 
ture—no one fond of the pages of the Italian poets 
(and who is there not utterly destitute of imagina- 
tion, not ranking amonse their admirers?) but must 
hail this charming volume. The poetry of Ariosto 
can only be elucidated by a native. The publication 
of Bojardo is also a most valuable present to the 
Italian reading public in this country, which will 
not fail to feel its obligations to M. Panizzi. His 
essay on the romantic poetry of the Ltalians, though 
drawn out to considerable length, is pregnant with 
the most useful information, and will aid the 
reader to discover new beauties in the poet, clear 
up obscurities, and increase the attraction of a 
work which bas never been surpassed in its class 
in any age or nation. We own onr obligations to 
M. Panizzi to be neither light nor unimportant. 


The Beauties of Perey Bysshe Shelly. 


The public is now rendering a tardy, and, 
moreover, an insuflicient homage to the poetic 
memory of this remarkable genius. In the reproach 
that has been expressed against his social and ethi- 
cal views, the beautiful creations of his fancy, in- 
tense and varied as they are, have been forgotten 
or unheeded. However mistaken we may judge 
him to have been in his converse with and spe- 
culations upon mankind, itis not to be denied 
that his communion with nature was of the most 
exalted, geauine, and delightful kind. If his phi- 
losophy be thought rather to puzzle than to benefit 
the understanding, his poetry must be allowed to 
teem with objects and thoughts that may interest 
and improve the heart. There are few things, for 
example, in the whole range of recorded human 
feeling, more exquisitely touching than the “ Lines 
Written in dejection near Naples ;”’ and many pas- 
sages of kindred beauty might be indicated from 
among the fine labours of this writer. 

The present litle volume contains the Miscella- 
neous Poems of Shelley, with the whole of the 
** \donais” and the “ Alastor,”’ and the “ Queen 
Mab” in a curtailed form—due regard having 
béen had to the objections urged against certain 
parts of it, 


The History of Tewkesbury, By J. 
Bennett. 8vo, 


An agreeable and entertaining volume to the to. 
pographer and antiquary, giving a minute history 
of one of our oldest towns celebrated in British 
history and British verse. The compiler has dis. 
played great research in this work, and has sac- 
ceeded in giving no inconsiderable interest to a 
dry subject. The account of the fine old Abbey 
church, and the engravings, are excellent; and 
Mr. Bennett has added a most valuable present to 
our stock of local information, as well as to our 
antiquarian lore. We trust his volume will re- 
ceive the praise it merits from antiquaries; no to. 
pographical library can be compfete without it. 
The account of the celebrated battle of Tewkes- 
bury is highly interesting. We wish those who 
ave capable of undertaking the task in our differ. 
ent country towns would imitate Mr. Bennett's 
example, and collect the antiquities, traditions, 
and lore of their localities in a printed form, 


Rouge et Noir, in Six Cantos. By 
William Read, Esq. Third Edition, 

It is almost superfluous to call the reader’s at. 
tentidn to a work so contessedly a production of 
talent as the present, had it not reached its third 
edition, The truth is, that our encomiums can add 
nothing to the laurels of the author, Ronge et 
Noir is one of the most spirited, agreeable, and 
morally usefal poems which the present day has 
produced, 


The Poems of Burns. 


Mr. Pickering, of Chancery lane, has denomi- 
nated his new and neat edition of the British 
poets “The Aldine Poets,” we presume from 
their careful adherence to the original text, We 
are (oo often pestered with editions which abound 
in blunders, and we are tempted to bail with no 
sinall satisfaction a work which to exquisite neat- 
ness of typography joins purity of text. We pre. 
diet, on this account, that the present edition will 
prove a favorite one with the public, 


Our Village, by Miss Mitford. Fourth 
Series. 

Miss Mitford’s series of sketches, under the title 
of “Our Village,” are too well known to need an 
analysis here. We can only say that the present 
volume is as entertaining as its predecessors, and 
shows no diminution of the power or genius 
which has betore been so acceptably received by 
the reading world, Vor treating simple themes 
we should find it difficult to discover a writer 
equal to the authoress of ** Our Village.” 


Traité sur l’Art de faire des Armes, Par 
le Capitaine Ghersi. 

This appears to be a most usefal elementary 
treatise upon Vencing, laid down with perspicuity, 
by one who is evidently well versed im the seci- 
ence of which he treats. All who would master 
the art would do well to study the present volume 
before they take the foil in hand, 
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THE DRAMA. 


THB CENEFITS. 

It has been usual for those with whom 
dramatic criticism is a serious affair, to 
treat the performances on benefit-nights 
as exempt from its jurisdiction, which we 
know to be hard on us, and suspect to be 
not agreeable to the actors. This might 
be a proper forbearance when our art was 
in the petulance of its vouth, and had yet 
the wisdom of good-nature to learn; when 
every reviewer seemed bent on realizing 
Mrs. Malaprop’s monster, and playing 
**Cerberus and three gentlemen at once ;" 
but being as we are, by the genial example 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt, and the potent autho- 
rity of Mr. Hazlitt, tolerably humanized, 
we trust there are few actors who would 
not be content to have our company on 
the nights which are announced as theirs. 
For ourselves we own, though the taste is 
decried as vulgar, that we heartily likea 
benefit. It is, or ought to be, always a 
proud and happy night to the performer, 
who then has, for a few hours, all the 
stage, and is surrounded by his personal 
friends, whose congratulations have so 
often sweetened his successes, or whose 
staunch and obstinate admiration has stood 
him instead of the applanse of the million. 
Autl we, too, become for the evening his 
intimate acquaintances, and treat our- 
selves to a share in his pleasure. ‘These 
are the boliday-times of the drama, when 
its strict rules are relaxed, when innocent 
absurdity varies the entertainment, or 
vaulting ambition tries, without danger of 
failure, some new experiment, or the fa- 
vourite of the town makes himself dearer 
to it by exposing some darling folly. We 
like to see their bills, in all their variety 
of type, flaunting on the dead walls, and 
making scaffoldings gay with old familiar 
names and happy associations; we like 
(for once) to pay our money for our en- 
joyment, instead of availing ourselves of 
that invidious privilege of the free-list, 
which spoils so many an houest play-goer, 
and to press with the multitude into the pit, 
instead of lounging at our leisure into the 
boxes; and we relish the entertainments 
for the spice of personality in them, and 
the more boisterous applause that attends 
them, whether it be poured on some great 
artist in acclamation for which he can 
afford to resign a cold immortality of post- 
humous fame to those who work in dead 
and durable materials; or better yet, 
cheer with unwonted welcome some bhum- 
ble, pains-taking actor, who has his own 
little share in a ticket-night, and receives 
from his knot of friends his one round of 
clapping or solitary encore. That ts 
sometimes al! the littke payment of pub- 


lic sympathy a laborious and modest 
drudge often receives for a season’s un. 
obtrusive attempts to please ; and it is al- 
ways pleasant to see him receive it. That 
little gleam of sunshine cheers him for the 
year. He has, perchance, an inveterate 
attachment to the stage—a distant hope, 
not to be scoffed at, however vain, that he 
may one day emerge from obscurity, and 
drain the intoxicating draught of public 
favour; and this is the only support for 
his blameless vanity to feed on. He has, 
for one night at least, his own party, the 
kind and judicious few, and, for one night, 
sups and sleeps in Elysium. We have 
bappened to see several pretty instances 
of this kind during the latter evenings of 
the season, and without an invidious men- 
tion of names, venture to assure our read- 
ers, that if they will now and then buy one 
of the tickets which lurk modestly in the 
green-grocer’s shops, ** for the benefit” of 
some meritorious but humble actor, who 
has ventured on « sixteenth in the lottery 
of the night, and pay the compliments of 
the season in a few plaudits, he will give 
and receive a great deal of pleasure. 

The greater benefits have this year been 
more than usually successful. Next to 
Fawcett’s closing night, which we noticed 
last month, came that of Mrs. Davenport, 
who, on this occasion, took her ‘¢ first, 
her last, ber only” benefit, and made her 
final curtsey to a most elegant and crowd- 
ed house. Remembering how much she 
has enlivened our merrier moments, we ra- 
ther wish that she had taken leave of us in 
some sterling comedy, than in a tragedy 
of such engrossing interest as ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet,” where her part of the Nurse 
rather frets and irritates us (to speak for 
ourselves), as interfering with the deep 
passion, and as surrounding Juliet with 
images of impurity. We would rather 
think of her as Mrs. Heidelberg, or Mrs. 
Malaprop, speaking with her prodigious 
emphasis that commentary on the she- 
dragon, ** He means me, Sir!” or as the 
respectable hostess in ‘* Husbands and 
Wives,”” uaconsciously making the oddest 
arrangements for the accommodation of 
her guests: or as fifty other fine and fu- 
rious old ladies, whose looks she has en- 
graved on our memories. Her address 
was short and sensible; she alluded to 
her own infirmities lightly ; and took her 
leave amidst the heartiest wishes of the 
house for her comfort in her age. In 
many respects she was worthy of imita- 
tion ; she took every part allotted to her, 
did her best with all, and adliered steadily 
to one establishment, instead of creating 
a transitory interest, or seeking a higher 
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salary by changing. So she took root at 
Covent Garden; and now she is gone, will 
be missed and mourned more, perhaps, 
than actors of higher pretension, who 
have been agreeable vagrants at inany thea- 
tres without gainiog a settlement in any. 
Miss Fanny Kemble closed her splendid 
engagement which bas worked such won- 
ders for the theatre, with a second benefit, 
(well understood, though not expressed in 
thebills,) when she gratified the curiosity of 
the town by appearing in Lady Townley. 
Her performance of the comic part of the 
character was pointed and lively; but it 
wanted breadth, richness, and ease. To 
the adequate representation of the part a 
matured person and a voluptuous repose 
of manner are essential—and these Miss 
Kemble wants. She may ripen into a 
great comic actress, but we doubt whether 
it is worth ber while to try—for she may 
be assured that all she gains in reputation 


that way, will be at least so much deduct-. 


ed from her attraction in the serious 
drama. There is but a limited sphere 
over which the imagination of the public 
will range; and, within this, to divide 
admiration is to destroy it. Miss Kem- 
ble’s lighter graces will be felt and enjoy- 
ed when sparkling among her tragic 
scenes ; but it does not follow that, be- 
cause they felicitously relieve the gloom 
of her tragedy, they will light up an 
entire comedy with mirth and gladness. 
There was nothing in John Kemble’s act- 
ing more admirable than the traits of 
grave humour by which it was chequered, 
for they added grace to its stateliness, fa- 
miliarized its higher passages, and gave a 
nearer interest to the whole ; and yet we 
doubt whether his Valentine or Charles 
Surface showed more than ‘* a learned 
spirit of human dealing,” and a relish of 
the rarest wit. The inspiration which 
animates the actor of mere comedy, must 
have an independert source of joy, spring- 
ing up without the shock of violent excite- 
ment; and this differs from the feeling 
which prompts the resort to gayer expres- 
sions as arelief from a weight of sorrow ; 
the first is the over-bubbling spring of 
happiness; the last a fantastic eddy on 
the dark stream of passion, which the 
very rush and hurry of the passion causes. 
Thusitis thata great tragedian may, inthe 
midst of his profoundest acting, give fine 
hints of comedy, which may induce the 
public to think that he might be a great 
comic actor if he pleased ;—he should let 
them think so! He ought to know, if he 
knows himself, that to him it will not be 
an easy thing to be simply at ease, nor an 
agreeable thing to be nothing but happy. 
In the last scene of the Provoked Hus- 
band, where the dissipated wife is bullied 


into contrition by an intolerable lord of a 
husband, Miss Kemble displayed fine 
feeling and taste. While her lord was 
pouring out on her his virtuous indigna- 
tion, she stood moveless, fronting the au- 
dience, and the variations of anger, scorn, 
surprise, and remorse, were marked only 
by the eloquence of her countenance, and 
the genuine tears which gushed unbidden 
from her eyes. Here she was indeed at 
home ; threw her comic acting into the 
shade, and closed, leaving a serious but 
gentle impression with those who had ra- 
ther approved than enjoyed her fine-lady 
airs and graces. 

At Drury Lane, too, the benefits have 
been fortunate. Miss Stephens had a 
great house to the ‘* Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” in which Dowton played Fal- 
staff, which, asthe Windsor edition of the 
jolly knight, fooled instead of fooling, is 
perfect. Young played Virginius on his 
night, for the first time in London, in the 
high Roman fashion; but not with that 
depth:of fatherly love which the original 
representative expressed—and will, we 
trust, express again in London ere long, 
or the town should know the reason 
why. Heafterwards condescended to the 
part of Megrim in ** Blue Devils,”’ and 
taught with admirable truth and humour 
that excellent lesson which it teaches—— 
that the best remedy for tedium of life is 
to exert its energies in conferring bappi- 
ness on others. Madame Vestris hada 
bill studded with stars : besides the gentle 
Stephens and her lively self, and all the 
company, she called to her aid the ca- 
pricious, rainbow-like, fascinating, pro- 
voking Malibran—and, we are happy to 
add, for the credit of both parties, the 
object of her hasty prosecution, Mr. An- 
derson, with whom she appeared to be on 
the most amicable terms. He also bad a 
benefit, when a numerous audience testi- 
fied their sense of his entire freedom from 
the odious imputation cast on him, of 
hiring people to hiss a lady, and which is 
now admitted to have had its origin in 
mischievous tattle. He is a very pleasing 
ballad-singer, at the least, and may be a 
great musician, for any thing we know to 
the contrary. His fair prosecutrix, having 
abandoned her indictment, sung also for 
him; and so the peace is ratified, and 
the lawyers are in despair. But how have 
we forgotten the fairest of all our bene- 
ficiaries? Miss Foote had, of course, an 
excellent house: she played Violante, 
with all her accustomed grace, and more 
than her accustomed spirit ; and lent her 
archness to Maggy, in the ** Highland 
Reel; and (better than either) danced 
her fairy dance with Mrs. Vining, from 
that glorious tale of enchantment, ‘* Cher- 
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ry and Fair Star,”’ in which she is borne 
about as on a cloud. Her performances 
are ag unique as they are delightful—de- 
riving all their charm from a native ele- 
gance of mind and sweetness of disposi- 
tion, which shine through them, and ren- 
der them too harmonious to be striking. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

One only novelty, in the midst of the 
benefits, has been produced this moath— 
a romantic play, by Mr. Howard Payne, 
called ** The Spanish Husband, or First 
aod Last Love.” It is a well-written 
drama, quite safe from damnation, and 
hopeless of success— with some gaiety 
between Harley and Mrs. Glover; some 
gentle sentiment for Miss Phillips, and 
some sonorous declamation for Wallack 
and Cooper, who all did their best for the 
author. Its theme seemed to be the praise 
of portrait-painting, which was well ex- 
pressed, and well delivered, and well re- 
ceived, but which would have been better 
supplied by allusions to those higher de- 
partments of the art, which are more akin 
to the drama than the copying the faces of 
those who can pay them for immortality, 
and which are woefully neglected in Eng- 
land. It is nota time for pocts to lavish 
all their compliments on portrait-psinters, 
when the public suffer the first historical 
Painjer of the time to lie in prison for mere 
want of employment, while such a work as 
the ** Eucles” is glowing in its fresh beauty 
and grandeur before them. Let the sister 
arts, at least, be true to each other, and 
make common cause to support that which 
aspires to be lasting ! 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

‘* There is a tide in the affairs” of 
theatres as well as of men, which bas this 
season set most strongly in favour of Co- 
vent-Garden. When Miss Kemble ceased 
to adorn its boards, every one supposed 
its attraction had departed; but, as if to 
complete its round of good fortune, Lady 
William Lennox at that moment became 
an object of extraordinary interest, and 
drew several houses as crowded as ever 
waited on Miss O'Neil in her first days, 
or on Mrs. Siddons in her last. Of the 
private history of this lady's separation 
from her husband, we neither know nor 
desire to know any thing; it is possible 
that the feeling which has cheered and 
sustained her may, in some degree, be 
heightened by an erroneous opinion of the 
treatment she has received ; but, whether 
this be so or not, that feeling is essentially 
pure, honourable, and just. The people 
have witnessed the long and generous sa- 
crifice which she has made of title, of 
observance, of ease, and, for a time, of 
reputation, to secure competence with her 
husband ; they have seen her break from 


that husband, to whom she was bound by 
the strong remembrance of benefits con. 
ferred (far stronger than any gratitude for 
benefits received), with accusations of in- 
tolerable wrong,—and they have rallied 
round ber, without regard to the charge 
that she has been provoked into a measure 
of retaliation which strict morality con- 
demns. I[t is not a fair interpretation of 
the motives which have drawn numerous 
audiences to her performances, or- of the 
testimonies of kindness which have been 
shown towards her, that they have origi- 
nated in a prurient curiosity to observe 
the parties who have been associated in 
the scandalous chronicles of the day, or 
in a disposition to applaud an imputed 
breach of the marriage tie; they have 
their root in deeper and better feelings, 
from which that very tie derives its truest 
sanctity and its happiest strength. This 
is one of those instances, where the situa- 
tion of a particular individual surprises 
society into a brief acknowledgment of its 
habitual injustice, and startles man into a 
sudden sense of the wrongs of woman. 
The feeling excited is the same in kind, 
though ioferior, of course, in extent and 
degree, tu that which was awakened by 
the melancholy case of our late Queen. 
There, the question of guilt or innocence 
was scarcely heeded by the multitude, 
whose hearts beat, asthe heart of one man, 
with sympathy for the destined victim— 
a sympathy arising from deeper sources 
than contrasted evidence—from a sense of 
the hard lot of the illustrious sufferer ; 
from a perception, in so signal a case, of 
the unequal measure dealt out by artificial 
society to the failings of either sex; and 
perhaps from a remorseful inclination to 
pay in the individual case some part of 
that great debt to the weaker and fairer 
sex, which had been accumulating for so 
many years. And was all the morality 
ofthe country enlisted on the side of her 
accusers ? was no regard to the decencies 
of life; no nice estimate of female ho- 
nour; no participation in the charities 
and the pleasures of home, to be found 
except among the virtuous retainers of 
the Court, and the delicate admirers of 
the John Bull? The impulse then given 
to the public mind was salutary; and 
this, in a less degree, is also beneficial, as 
preventing custom, which makes wide dis- 
tinctions without essential differences, 
from closing with impenetrable folds about 
our natural perceptions of justice. We 
are far from desiring to see popular indig- 
nation directed personally against the no- 
bleman to whom it seems Miss Paton was 
so unfortunately married ; for the stories 
told of his conduct may be, and we trust 
are, exaggerated ; he may have excuses 
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whieh can never be appreciated by others ; 
and, at all events, be bas a claim to indul- 

nce in the painful situation to which 
his birth consigned him, involving a youth 
of luxury without aim or hope—tastes for 
which no honest means of gratification are 
provided—title without fortune to make 
it respectable—and hereditary indisposi- 
tion to toil, with diminished opportunities 
of successful enterprise. Not as against 
him, then, bat as for her, do we join in 
the expressions of public feeling which 
have been elicited ; and think they will 
be shared most cordially by the best, and 
deprecated only by those to whom virtue 
is a thing of fashion, and the decorums of 
society as void of sentiment and meaning 
as the rigid regulations of a County Ball. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

This little theatre has opened, for a 
time without a competitor, with its old 
set of actors, of whom Farren and Mrs. 
Glover are the chief. The only new 
piece as yet is an interlude, called ** The 
Mav in the Camlet Cloak,” which is 
agreeably written, but has searcely plot 
enough. Its delutanie is a young lady 
named Turpin, who naturally chose to 
appear in “* The Beggar’s Opera. She is 
the bandsomest girl who has made a first 
appearance on the stage for many a day— 
has a lady-like carriage, and modest self- 
possession—and a voice of good quality, 
but of no remarkable power or compxss, 
which she would use to better purpose if 
she would discard the eternal trickeries of 


the English school, or, at leust, reserve 
them till she plays finer ladies than Polly. 
She will scarcely, we suspect, retain the 
line of parts in which Polly is classed, but 
probably adorn the stage till she quits it 
for a buppier destiny. In general, she was 
woefully supported ; for though Mr. Horn 
is a good musician, he is too course for the 
genteel highwayman of Gay: Mrs. Hum- 
by, on the other hand, is too like a pretty 
pasteboard figure for the vixen Lacy; and 
the robbers are a gang of outcasts from 
whom Paul Clifford and his friends would 
shrink instinctively, as Krummel from a 
country squire. Peachum and Lockitt 
are both good; but their best speeches do 
not fell now as they did in the good old 
times of spies, when Lord Castlereagh de- 
lighted in seeing his policy humavized in 
this opera, and they omit the battle with 
the wigs as low. Mrs. Tayleure, who is 
a clever actress generally, when playing 
Mrs. Peachum, throws ber arms about 
like a windmill, and does twenty times as 
much as Mrs. Davenport, not a twentieth 
partas well; aod then the orchestra is an 
indescribable compound of the inbarmo- 
nious. In truth, Mr. Morris should leave 
opera to Mr. Arnold, and be content with 
his old summer monopoly of laughter. 
Mr. Kean is playing a few of bis prin- 
cipal parts, announcing them as his 
‘*last performances on the London 
boards.” We shall know better how to 
treat this serious announcement next 
mouth, and then report on the issue, 


MUSIC. 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 

Our critical functions during the past 
month lave nearly been a sinecure. Not 
only has there been no novelty of any 
kind in the Operatic department, but the 
pieces selected, however varied, have been 
entirely limited to the eternal round of 
** old favourites,” the constant repetition 
of which, for many seasons, has greatly 
blunted our taste for their beauties. 

Our readers might almost guess the 
greater part of the five or six operas 
which have figured in the repertoire of 
the month :—Tancredi, Semiramide, La 
Cenerentola, [1 Don Giovanni, Ll Matri- 
monio Segreto, and fragments of Matilde 
di Schabran, constitute the immortals of 
the catalogue. In the representation of 
these, some changes in the allotment of 
the parts have naturally occurred, but 
few of these even are of sufficient import- 
ance to demand notice. 

Signor Lablache, whose Don Geronimo 
in the ** Matrimonio Segreto” excited 
July.—VOL. XXX. NO. CXY. 


such universal sensation, has repeated the 
character several times with undiminished 
interest, and has appeared as Assar, in 
‘¢ Semiramide ;’’ Leporello, in ‘* Dou Gio- 
vanoni;” and Don Magnifico, in ** La Ce- 
nerentola.”’ In all these, his fine and 
powerful bass-voice, and the sound dra- 
matic judgment with which he is gifted, 
rendered his exertions highly effective; at 
the same time, his performance of Assur 
left no doubt of his histrionic talent being 
more adapted to the comic than to the 
serious line: bis Assur was not equal to 
that of poor Remorini. In the character 
of Leporello, Signor Lablache met with 
more decisive success, although that suc- 
cess cannot be termed a triumph over all 
his predecessors in the part. His sta- 
ture, too, seemed in some measure to act 
as a drawback in enacting the shrewd and 
pliant valet of the libertine. In ** La 
Cenerentola,” Signor Lablache’s Don 
Magnifico very nearly, if not altogether, 
reached the degree of perfection displayed 
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in his Don Geronimo. The two charac- 
ters, indeed, as well as the two operas, 
bear a striking resemblance to each other. 
The libretto of ** La Cenerentola’’ is ob- 
viously modelled upon that of the “* Ma- 
trimonio; and the music of the former 
betrays more than one feature of imitation 
from Cimarosa’s score. Among other 
points of similitude, the duet ** Un se- 
greto d’importanza” has its prototype in 
the duet ** Se fiato in corpo avete ;” and 
the likeness was rendered the more strik- 
ing by the identity of the parties who sang 
hoth,—Lablache and Santini. 

The new characters in which Madame 
Meric Lalande appeared since our last 
report, were,—Semiramide, and Donna 
Anna. Though displaying in both the 
talents of an experienced and accomplish- 
ed artist, her exertions, vocal as well as 
histrionic, fell short of the effect produced 
by most of her predecessors in these parts 
at the King’s Theatre. 

The distinguished talent of Madame 
Malibran Garcia has greatly contributed 
to the successful representation of several 
of the above operas. Tancredi, Arsace, 
Zerlina, and Angelina in ‘* La Ceneren- 
tola,”’ successively assigned to this ge- 
nial vocalist, fully impressed the audience 
with the value of her skill and exer- 
tions. 

Upon the whole, the musical exhibi- 
tions of the month, though sadly deficient 
in point of novelty, have presented a re- 
deeming feature in the strong cast of the 
parts of most of the operas; and the ag- 
gregate of talent thus brought before the 
public at the same time, ought, in justice 
to the manager, not to be passed over in 
silence. We doubt whether any Conti- 
nental stage could muster * Il Don Giv- 
vanoi”’ with a strength equal to that wit- 
nessed at the King’s Theatre on the oc- 
casion of Mr. Laporte’s benefit—viz. Don 
Giovanni, Signor Donzelli; Don Ottavio, 
Signor Curioni; Il Commendatore, Signor 
Sautini; Leporello, Signor Lablache; 
Masetto, Signor Graziani; Donna Anna, 
Madame Meric Lalande; Zerlina, Ma- 
dame Malibran; Donna Elvira, Miss 
Bellchambers. If this last character had 
been consigned to Mademoiselle Blasis, 
the cast of the piece would have ap- 
proached perfection itself. The distribu- 
tion of the parts in ** La Cenerentola” 
was equally strong and effective. But the 
public are tired with the frequent repeti- 
tion of the pieces themselves. They have 
had but one new opera during the whole 
season, and we hear of no preparations for 
another! There was some idea of pro- 
ducing Pacini’s ** Ultimo giorno di Pom- 
pej,”” the music of which, without being 
absolutely a master-piece, is clever and 


effective; but there is no farther talk 
about it. 

The Ballet department has been more 
favoured in regard to novelty. Besides 
the return of the lovely Mademoiselle 
Brocard, a new dancer, Mademoiselle Ta- 
glioni, has made her first debut in Eng- 
land, and a new ballet, ‘* Flore et Ze- 
phire,”’ by Monsieur Didelot, bas been put 
in scene for the benefit of Mr. Laporte. 
Mademoiselle Taglioni, born, as we ua- 
derstand, in Stockholm, and the daughter 
of an Italian father and a Swedish mo- 
ther, is an artist of the higher order in 
her line. Her style is that of the Italian 
school, free from French flimsiness and 
trickery, elegant, chaste, and solid. It 
was in the above new ballet, that Made- 
moiselle Taglioni first presented herself 
before a British audience ; her talent was 
duly appreciated, and her fame has at- 
tracted crowded houses since. Her shawl- 
dance with Monsieur Coulon, surpasses in 
skill and gracefulness all the shawl-dan- 
ces which have at different times been ex- 
hibited on our boards. ‘* Flore et Ze- 
phire,” is a mythological ballet of slight 
materials, but its classic elegance, and 
the beauty of the dances, and, above all, 
the co-operationof Mademoiselle Taglioni, 
have rendered it apparently a favourite 
with the public. The flight through the 
air of Zephyr, and his departure with 
Flora through the same element, do credit 
to the machiniste. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


New Analysis of Music. By D. C. 
Hewitt. 


It has ever been lamented by those who have 
studied most to make themselves acquainted with 
the principles and laws of musical harmony, and 
who, in consequence, have become best qualified 
to judge of the true state of that science, that all 
the theories yet advanced are either built upon 
mere hypothesis, or else, where an attempt is 
made todeduce them from certain demonstratable 
facts, the inferences drawn from those facts, as 
well as the cases applied to them, are so forced 
and unnaiural, as to render the whole system ut- 
terly destitute of that satisfactory and indnbitable 
kind of evidence which has been deemed requisite 
for the establishment of the principles of other 
sciences, 

We therefore hail with pleasure the pablica- 
tion of this work, which tends to throw so nich 
light on the progress of music, its theory being es- 
tablished upon purely scientific principles, sus- 
ceptible of rigid mathematical demonstration, ul- 
timately resting for its basis upon certain, though 
hitherto unknown facts, and in universal accord- 
ance with the practice of the greatest masters, A 
work like the present was wanted; and it cannot 
fail of becoming a particular advantage to every 
lover of the art, who will find that it strengthens 
and confirms what was before vague and doubtful, 
and be will thus, without any trouble, be enabled 
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toferm.an idea of the comparative excellencies 
and defects of all the leading systems that have 
preceded it. In page 5 of Mr. Hewitt’s work, we 
perceive that he has discovered a third mode in 
music, which, in contra-distinction to those of the 
major and minor, he has denominated the pathetic. 
Mr. Hewitt (who is distinguished asa player on the 
piano-forte) has given some very beautiful illus. 
tration® of this newly-discovered mode from both 
ancient and modern masters, 


Peninsular Melodies ; the English Words 
by Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Norton, Dr. Bow- 
ring, and others. The Airs selected and 
compiled by G. L. H. folio. 


The verses in this collection of Spanish national 
airs are beautiful, and well fitted to illustrate the 
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Royal Academy, (continued).—It is al- 

most impossible, in the limits allowed to 
the subjects connected with Art, to include 
any very elaborate criticism, in any single 
number of our Magazine, on such a nu- 
merous collection of pictures as the an- 
nual exhibition of Somerset House pre- 
sents; and they have been so much seen 
and criticised during the period that 
has elapsed, that any notice of them 
must have become uninteresting, and the 
subject trite to most of our readers. We 
cannot, however, pass over the present 
exhibition without noticing the excellence 
of Newton’s picture of Boniface from 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Monastery,” the lux. 
urions ease of the Abbot’s countenance 
as he sits contemplating the expiring em- 
bers of his fire, the vacuity of his sleepy 
look, by which the inertness of his cha- 
racter is depicted to the life. The water- 
piece of Stanfield, also, in the same room, 
is particularly deserving of notice ; the 
‘* splashiness”’ of the water is remarkably 
well delineated. In every succeeding pic- 
ture of this artist, we perceive such im- 
provement as must ultimately make him 
not only the successful rival of his con- 
temporaries, but superior to any of the 
old masters. This picture has been paint- 
ed for Mr. Edward Parratt, who has of 
late years become a munificent patron, as 
well as tasteful collector of the works of 
modern artists, of which he possesses a 
very valuable collection; among which 
the present picture is to be placed. Call- 
cot’s beautiful landscape, Landseer’s Dog 
watching over his Master, Mulready’s 
Dog of two Minds, and J. Knight’s little 
domestic piece, are all gems. 

With regard to the Architectural designs 
of this year, the New Street itself—nay, 
the suburban efforts of cockneyism, which 
have deformed the fields in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, do not present 
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wild and characteristic music of the. Peninsula 
The editor has given us specimens of the Segui- 
dilla, the Bolero, the Fandango, the Jota the 
Zorcico, which he designates as airs peculiar to 
different provinces of Spain; and the lover of 
music in England cannot fail to be gratified by a 
new source of enjoyment in his favourite art 
opened by the present publication, Andalusian 
and Valencian, and Castilian strains are here 
added to the stores of European music; and it js 
hardly too much to say, that every air has its own 
peculiar character of romance, and that it is wor- 
thy to be sung on moonlight nights beneath the 
chambers of the young, the beautiful, and the 
lovely. We wish success to the present interest- 
ing publication of lyrics. 
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such evidences of bad taste as is collected 
in the small room dedicated to this sub- 
ject. With two or three exceptions, there 
is nota design exhibited this year that 
would not disgrace an articled clerk in 
the first years of his articles ; and were 
we to judge of the taste for architecture 
in this country by the present exhibition, 
we must, indeed, pronounce it at the low- 
est ebb. 

In the art of Sculpture we are decided. 
ly improving. In the last few years gi- 
gantic strides have been made towards 
perfection, and the chisels of Chantrey, 
Behnes, Sievier, Bailey, and others, 
are yearly producing works which will 
carry their own names to posterity, in 
works which need not fear comparison. 
When we see such decided progress 
made in an art of so much consequence, 
we are really ashamed to see a place so 
small and incommodious assigned to their 
exhibition. There is not, in the wretched 
apartment assigned to the sculpture at 
Somerset House, room enough scarcely 
to stow the works of the artists, much 
less to exhibit them with any chance of 
displaying their various merits. Had the 
hanging committee refused some few hun- 
dreds of the pictures up stairs, and devot- 
ed one of the rooms to a sculpture gal- 
lery, they would have done more jus- 
tice to the artists, and a great deal for 
the character of the exhibition. There 
are many excellent marbles in the present 
collection, and among them the busts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Long Wellesley, Mr. Ma- 
cready, the present King, and a posthu- 
mous one of the late President. But that 
which strikes us most is Mr. Chantrey’s 
monument of Bishop Heber blessing two 
Hindoos. This forms a very curious 
contrast with the same subject treated by 
Mr. Lough, excepting that it is the Bishop 
Middleton in the hand of the latter, 
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instead of Heber. Nothing can be more 
opposite than the way the same subject 
has been handled by these two artists— 
the one at the pinnacle of bis fame, and 
the other struggling with such a mighty 
rasp that he must soon attain it. Bot 
te Bishops are represented as blessing two 
Hindoo youths; but the one stands forth 
alone, like Paul preaching at Athens, with 
the boldness of a Michel Angelo, while 
the otber is in a kneeling posture, and 
only relieved from marble with the ele- 
gance of Canova. There is astory extant, 
that Chantrey added his Hindoos after 
his first design, on learning that Lough 
had adopted them. We cannot, however, 
give credit tothis. Why has Longh, who 
in a year or two bas alimost placed bim- 
self at the head of his art, nothing in our 
national Exhibition? Is this the fault of 
the artist, or of the Acadewicians? Surely 
these legitimates would never veuture to 
refuse such works as those of Lough, 
which have received the stamp of public 
approbation, and have already gained a 
celebrity for the artist, which many who 
have laboured under the auspices of Aca- 
demic patronage will never obtain ? 

British Institution—H orks of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence.—A better tribute to the memo- 
ry of the late President could not have 
been conceived, or a more glorious monu- 
ment of the deceased artist imagined, 
than this exhibition of his works. While 
their perfection increases our regret at the 
premature death of the artist who pro- 
duced them, our pride in his success, and 
admiration at his industry, are augmented 
in their contemplation, He was, indeed, 
an artist of whom any country might be 
proud. The very melancholy with which 
our minds are overcast by the reflection, 
that the hand which produced them is 
cold, seemed to make us more alive to the 
merits of the painter, and to sharpen our 
perception of the beauties of his works. 

Many of these portraits have delighted 
us in the annual Exhibitions at Somerset 
House, where they have been yearly add- 
ing to the fame of the late President; 
but the chief attraction of the British 
Gallery consists in the pictures painted by 
order of the King for the Waterloo Galle- 
ry at Windsor—there to remain as me- 
mextos of those heroes and statesmen, 
who, by their arms or their counsels, had 
contributed to an event which accomplish- 
ed the liberation of Europe, and placed 
that Peace, which bas now reigued for 
fifteen years, on a sure foundation, 

This is the true end of the Art. These 
portraits become historical pictures, and 
hand down to futurity the resemblances 
of those men to whom posterity will look 
back with pride and glory in calling them 
countrymen, at the same time that they 
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beeome the best illustrations of the event 
in the celebration of which they have been 
painted. 

We here stand in the midst of acknow- 
ledged resemblances of all the crowned 
heads, and of the most celebrated states- 
men in Europe; and they are portraits 
which appear to give the characters, as 
well as the likenesses, of the persons they 
represent. We have here the acuteness 
of intellect in the statesmen, the stern 
bravery of the warriors, who have exerted 
their energies in the preservation of the 
thrones of their monarchs; and the mo- 
narchs themselves, who owe the peaceable 
possession of their crowns to the soldiers 
and ministers by whom they are sur- 
rounded. 

Of these portraits, we confess, those of 
the monarchs are the least attractive—at 
auy rate, in point of appearance. None 
of them, indeed, with the exception of our 
ownKingandtheEmperorAlexander, carry 
any thing to stamp the high station they 
fill in the scale of society. The Emperor 
of Austria and the Archduke Charles pos- 
sess any thing but nobility of appearance; 
while Charles the Tenth looks merely like 
a tinselled court popinjay, and the King 
of Prussia resembles a dandy dragoon. 
All the powers of Sir Thomas Lawrence— 
with a pencil that in many portraits has 
given beauty to ugliness, and changed de- 
formity to symmetry—have failed to give 
the ** kingly stamp” to features so defi- 
cient in expression andenergy. Even the 
portrait of our own King does not stand so 
pre-eminent as we had anticipated among 
his contemporary monarchs—the gentle- 
manly grace for which he was so eminently 
distinguished, is not compensated by the 
dignity of his royal apparel, which bas so 
enlarged the upper part of the body, that 
the legs appear unequal to its support. 
There is still, however, that same open 
and manly expression of countenance, 
that smile of good-nature, which has 
charmed so many, and which would make 
the chilling frown, which some few have 
felt, appear to be impossible. To make 
up for this, however, there is the charm- 
ing little gentlemanly portrait of the King, 
which is quite a chef-d’euvre of the artist, 
and from which the celebrated engraving | 
is taken. ‘ 

The portrait of Prince Metternich, on 
the right of the King, displays all that 
acuteness of intellect and that astute po- 
licy for which this statesman is famous ; 
and this expression is at the same time 
accompanied by an openness of counte- 
nance that would deceive the spectator 
into a misplaced confidence in him, even 
though he be a statesman. 

The three portraits which streck -us 
most are those of the Marshai Blucher, 
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of the Cardinal Gonsalvi, and of Pius the 
Vilth. 

In Prince Blucher we see a fine répre- 
getitation of a hardy warrior, whose fea- 
tures have been browned in a hundred 
campaigns. Every inch of him appears 
to be a soldier. Discipline is written in 
every fnrrow of his countenance, and firm- 
ness of purpose and decision of character 
depicted in his knit brow and manly at- 
titude. 

In the countenance of Gonsalvi, we see 
all the astuteness of Italian policy, min- 
gled with that suavity of manner which 
sometimes distinguishes the diplomatists of 
the Church; while imagination can easily 
conceive the face to be that of a lover of 
literature and the Fine Arts. But we 
confess, excellent as these portraits are, 
we give the palm to that of Pius the 
Vilth. 

This portrait seems to us a history of 
the person whom it is intended to repre- 
sent. The story of his life may be read 
in his countenance. The amiability of his 
disposition—the firmness with which he 
bore affliction—the decision which cha- 
racterized his conduct under the arduous 
conflict he had to sustain, and which en- 
forced respect even from his persecutors, 
are all depicted in his countenance; and 
yet there is such a ‘* peaceful bearing” 
thrown over the whole picture, that en- 
ables us to conceive the Christian-like 
spirit with which adversity was sustained 
and prosperity enjoyed. This picture 
seems to us the acme of portrait-painting. 

The late Marquess of Londonderry and 
Earl of Liverpool are excellent portraits, 
and are equally delineatory of their differ- 
ent styles of character. In this peculiar 
and difficult province of his art, the late 
President was certainly unrivalled; for 
we have never seen portraits from any 
pencil, however celebrated, that so com- 
pletely conveyed the character of the per- 
sons represented, as those of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The pictures in this room are 
indeed worthy of the palace for whose 
decoration they are designed, and well 
calculated to convey to futurity correct 
ideas of the illustrious personages they are 
intended to represent. We ghould like to 
have seen the late Duke of York in the 
Waterloo Gallery, to whose excellent ma- 
nagement of the army was to be attributed 
that state and discipline of our soldiery, 
which tended so much to our success at 
that battle which this gallery is intended 
to illustrate. 

The portraits in the other rooms have 
nearly all, by turns, been the subjects of 
Our criticism and praise in the annual ex- 
hibitions ; but we are delighted again to 
See those of Lady Agar Ellis, John Julius 
Angerstein, Mrs. Littleton, Lady London- 
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derry, young Lambton, Mr. Soane, and 
many others, who may now congratulate 
themselves on having been the subjects of 
his pencil. 

Among them, however, are two pors 
traits of the President himself, the pro 
duction of his own pencil: the one at 
the age of sixteen, his first attempt at oil- 
painting, and the other an unfinished 
portrait which he was painting for his 
Majesty, and which his death prevented 
him from completing. 

The first of them is in the full blush and 
vigour of youth and health, with the fore- 
head covered with the clustering curls of 
a profuse head of hair; while the second 
is the pale, yet sweet countenance of his 
latter days, when thought and feeling had 
tempered the man into what he was, and 
time bad robbed his head of his youthful 
ringlets, and displayed that open brow, so 
replete with the expression of the genius 
which burned within. This portrait is 
placed by itself over the entrance stair- 
case, but in the placid features, the pale 
and thoughtful forehead, and calm smile, 
there is no expression of that triumph 
with which a painter might naturally be 
supposed to view the works by which he 
was surrounded, or which might have na- 
turally pervaded it at the thought of the 
object with which he was thus delineating 
himself. 

Upon the whole, this is the most in- 
teresting exhibition to an Englishman that 
has ever graced the walls of the British 
Institution ; nor do we believe that there 
is any country that could produce an 
artist whose productions might equal those 
of the late President; at the same time it 
has fallen to the lot of few (if any) artists 
to have enjoyed such munificent patron- 
age, or to have had the opportunity of 
such illustrious subjects for his pencil. 

Mr. Thom’s Statues. —It is rather sur- 
prising that two such self-taught sculp- 
tors as Mr. Thom and Mr. Lough, should 
have sprung so suddenly into velebrity at 
the same period. It was reserved, how- 
ever, for Mr. Thom to discover, or at 
least to attempt, the comic in this art, 
which has hitherto been principally, if not 
solely dedicated to classical and grave 
subjects. Our opinions of bis first work 
of Souter Johnoy and Tam O'Shanter are 
recorded many months since, and those 
opinions have received the stamp of pub- 
lic approbation, since from that period to 
the present they have daily attracted 
crowds to their exhibition. 

Mr. Thom hasnow completed the group, 
so well described by the poet at the open. 
ing of the poem, by the addition of the 
Landlady, who “ with Tam grew gra- 
cious,” and the Landlord, whose ** laugh 
was ready chorus ;,”” and the sculptor has 
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not only confirmed our former opinion of 
his geniys, but has certainly added to his 
celebrity by the present productions of 
bis chisel. The new figures are of the 
same material and character as the for- 
mer ones, and the smirking ‘* flirtation 
face” of the Landlady, with the hearty 
laugh of the Landlord, ready at all times 
for the stories of the guests, are admira- 
bly depicted. The Landlord, in attitude 
and expression, is excellent, we should 
almost say superior, to any of the other 
figures; and we are only led to wonder 
how so much character can be malleted 
out of a rough block of granite by the 
mere guidance of the artist’s uoerring eye, 
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quite unaided by models or. drawings. of 
any sort. 

r. Thom bas drawn upon nothing but 
his own imagination and bis conception 
of the poet's meaning, which he has com- 
pletely succeeded in embodying ; and we 
must now pronounce this rude artist one 
of the first among many competitors of 
the present day. We were happy. to 
see Miss Adams with her pencil taking a 
sketch of the new figures, to publish them 
as the accompaniments to those which 
she gave us of Souter Johnny and Tam 
O'Shanter, and which, as far as engraving 
can do it, were good illustrations of the 
subject. 
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Royal Society. —Considerable discussion, 
arising out of certain statements contain- 
ed in Mr. Babbage’s ‘* Decline of Science 
ia England,”’ took place at a late meet- 
ing, in which the President, Mr. South, 
Drs. Roget, Lardoer, and Granville, Mr. 
B. Kerr, and others, took a part. It is 
but fair to state, to the honour of the dis- 
putants, that the debate, though warmly 
carried on, was not characterized by any 
thing of an unbecoming tone. The 
greatest attention was paid to the expla- 
nations of the worthy President; and the 
assembly adjourned, in the utmost har- 
mony, till the next meeting, when Mr. Bab- 
bage was requested to attend. No paper 
was read. Mr. D’Alton’s interesting 
work on the History, Learning, Religion, 
&c. of Ireland, and Professor Quetelet’s 
Scientific Tour through Germany, were 
presented. At arecent meeting a paper 
entitled ** On the quantities of water af- 
forded by springs at various periods of 
the year,” by J. W. Henwood, Esq. F.G.S. 
communicated by the President, was read. 
The following is an epitome of it :—It has 
been a matter of dispute, whether the 
whole of the water afforded by such 
springs as are but little influenced by the 
change of the seasons was derived from 
rain. With the hope of elucidating this 
question, the author endeavours to ascer- 
tain the comparative quantities of water 
yielded by the same spring at different pe- 
riods; and to obtain simultaneous observa- 
tions On Springs rising in different strata 
acd existing at considerable depths in the 
earth. For this purpose he has availed 
himself of the information contained in a 
paper by the President of the Royal So- 
ciety, on the performance of steam-en- 
gines in the Cornish mines. The details 
of, these iavestigations occupy several 
tables, After making due allowance for 
the loss of water, owing to imperfections 


in the engine, which he considers as 
nearly balanced by the amount of rain- 
water which penetrates from the surface 
aud is carried off by the adit, he thinks 
himself warranted in assuming the actual 
quantity of water raised by the engine as 
representing with sufficient accuracy that 
which would be naturally afforded by the 
springs of the mine. On comparing the 
known quantity of rain falling in any 
district with the quantity of water given 
out by its springs, added to that returned 
to the atmosphere by evaporation from 
the same district, which he estimates ac- 
cording to Mr. Daniell’s method, he finds 
the former of these quantities is to the 
latter nearly in the proportion of two to 
three. After adverting to the hypothesis of 
the in-filtration of sea-water, which might 
be proposed in explanation of this excess 
in the supply of springs, he remarks that 
he was not able to detect the presence of 
sea-saltin the water from the bottom of the 
mine of Huel Towan, which he examined 
in August 1828.—The President inform- 
ed the Members, that he had written to Mr. 
Babbage, requesting him to attend on this 
evening, in pursuance of the resolution 
adopted as above-mentioned. Mr. Bab- 
bage, in answer to the President, states 
his unwillingness to become a party to 
such discussions as took place on the oc- 
casion alluded to; adding his opinion, 
that the meetings of the Society ought to 
be, as they were intended, devoted to phi- 
losophical inquiry, and not to angry de- 
bate. In this view the President con- 
curred; and baving recited one of the 
by-laws in support of it, he said that he 
trusted the matter would be allowed to 
rest. Dr. Roget then read a paper, by 
Mr. Costello, on the instruments used in 
operations of lithotrity, illustrated by 
cases.—Three interesting papers were 
lately read, A portrait of Dr. Maske- 
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lyne, the late distinguished Astronomer- 
royal, by Vanderberg, was presented by 
Mrs, Storey, his daughter; anda special 
vote, of thanks was passed to the lady for 
this donation. A Jong list of interesting 
works; as presents to the Society, was 
read. The following is an abstract of a 
paper lately read, entitled, ‘* On the theo- 
retical investigation of the velocity of 
sound, as corrected from M. Dulong’s 
recent experiments, compared with the 
results of the observations of Drs. Moll 
and Van Beck,” by Dr. Simons, Assistant 
at the Observatory of Utrecht. Laplace 
bas demonstrated, that Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s formula fur obtaining the velocity 
of sound, requires, io order to render it 
correct, that it be multiplied by a certain 
co-efficient, depending on the ratio be- 
tween the specific heats of atmospheric 
air under a constant pressure and under a 
constant volume. Laplace has endea- 
voured to deduce this co-efficient, first 
from the experiment of MM. de la Roche 
and Berard; secondly, from those of MM. 
Clenient and Desormes ; and lately from 
the more accurate investigations of MM. 
Gay Lussac and Welter. By applying 
this correction, the velocity of sound de- 
duced from calculation corresponded very 
nearly with the result of actual experi- 
ment. Still, however,a degree of discor- 
dance was always found to take place. 
With a view to perfect the theory still far- 
ther, Dulong attempted, by reversing the 
process of Laplace, to deduce the co-effi- 
cient by which the Newtonian formula is 
to be multiplied directly from experi- 
ments themselves. ‘The object of the pre- 
sent paper is to compare the investiga- 
tion of Dulong with the experiments on 
the velocity of sound made by Drs. Moll 
and Van Beck, of which an account bas 
lately been published in the Philosophical 
Transactions. By applying the values of 
the co-efficients thus obtained, the com- 
puted velocities of sound came out much 
nearer to the observed velocities; and the 
anthor concludes by remarking, that such 
differences as yet remain between calcu- 
lation and experiment, may, with great 
probability, be ascribed to the errors 
which are unavoidable in observations of 
80 complicated a nature. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Davies Gilbert, 
Esq. exhibited two plaster casts, from an 
ancient cross at Penzance in Cornwall, 
with faint traces of inscriptions. Dr. 
Meyrick exbibited a pair of elegant ane 
cient candlesticks of brass, engraved and 
enamelled. They were bought at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, of a general dealer, therefore 
all trace of their history is lost; but from 
the costume of the figures on them, the 
doctor assigns the commencement of the 
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12th century as the date of their mannface 
ture. The same gentleman also exhibited 
a pix, which, from the style of the orna- 
ments, he considers to be of about the 
same age with the candlesticks. A come 
munication from Mr. ‘Townsend, of Pres 
ton, Sussex, accompanied by two draw. 
ings, was read, descriptive of some an: 
cient fresco paintings discovered on the 
wall of Preston church. The subject of 
one was the murder of Becket; and the 
other the Archangel weighing the souls of 
the departed, and Satan endeavouring to 
force downthe scale. Mr. Townsend con- 
siders these paintings to be of about the 
time of Edward the First. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—A paper by Col. 
Tod was lately read ; it communicated bis 
remarks on a gold ring, of supposed Hin- 
du workmanship, found some time ago on 
the Fort Hill of Montrose, in Scotland. 
Colonel Fitzclarence having seen it, was 
convinced of its eastern origin, and ob- 
tained the permission of its noble owner, 
the Countess of Cassilis, to submit it to 
the inspection of Colonel Tod, in order 
that he might lay his remarks, in eluci+ 
dation of its origin, before the Sociéty. 
The relic bears certain signs of Hindu 
worship, round and over which is wreath- 
ed the serpent ; on each side is one of the 
sacred kine, with the humped shoulders, 
Colonel Tod observes, that the first in- 
spection of the ring would naturally lead 
to the supposition that it was of Hindu 
origin; but there are strong arguments, 
on the other hand, for conjecturing it to 
have belonged to one of those ** giant 
Getes” from Scania, who found sepul- 
ture in some of their ravaging descents 
upon Scotland. The arguments in supe 
port of the theory attributing a common 
origin to the Indo-Scythic martial races of 
India and the early colonists of Europe, 
occupy the remainder of the paper, which 
is concluded with the observation, that 
the ring is a relic of singular curiosity, 
even had it been found upon the plaing of 
India. 

Royal Institution. — Before entering 
upon any report of the proceedings ofa 
late assembly, it will be necessary to pre- 
mise that, in the year 1824, Government 
resolved to institute a trigonometrical 
survey of Ireland, under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Colby, analogous to 
those surveys which had been previously 
carried on and completed both in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Colonel Colby deter- 
mined to make the survey as scientific 
and accurate as the economical plao of 
Government would admit. That no time 
might be lost, the triangulation was ¢ar; 
ried across the Channel from Scotland to 
the Dynes Mountain, near Belfast, which 








the first station taken up in that is- 
and afterwards pursued from the 
of Ireland to the south. During 
progress of these operations, Colonel 
Colby resolved to measure a new base in 
Ireland, independent of the bases before 
measured in England and Scotland, aad 
also to use such means aud precautions 
as should ensure the utmost possible ac- 
curacy which human ingenuity could de- 
vise. The great difficulty in this part of 
the investigation consists in the construc. 
tion of a standard measure, which, whilst 
it may be capable of application over 
eight or ten miles of ground, shall be 
liable to no change ia its dimensions by 
the influence of the furce requiredto move 
it, and other circumstances attending its 
use, and above all by change of tem- 
perature. To obtain such a measure, 
Coionel Colby conceived the design of 
constructing the measure of different 
metals, in such a manuer that their ex- 
pansion and contraction should always 
compensate each other, and su give an 
invarieble standard of length. The con- 
struction of the apparatus was placed in 
the hands of Mr. Troughton, and, finally, 
measuring rods, perfect in their kind, were 
produced, and a base line seven inches 
and three quarters in extent, measured 
in the north of Lreland by the successive 
application of these bars over that extent 
of ground. At this meeting, Mr. Fara- 
day undertook to give an account of these 
measuring bars, and of the Irish triangu- 
lation generally. Colonel Colby had 
kindly placed bis data at Mr. Faraday’s 
disposal, for the better illustration of the 
discourse ; and, through the kindness of 
Messrs. Troughton, Sims, and others, 
parts of a magnificent measuring apparatus, 
recently constructed by Messrs. Troughton 
and Siws for the East India Company, 
were placed in the lecture-room. Two of 
the compound compensation bars were ar- 
ranged on tressels and tripods over the ir- 
regularities of the floor and benches, with 
all the care used in the measuring; the 
microscopes for observation of the points 
limiting the measures were in their places, 
as were also the standards, the bowling 
telescope, and other essential parts. The 
apparatus consists of two bars, one of 
brass and the other of iron; these are 
placed about one inch and a quarter 
epart, but strongly bound together at the 
middie by two cylinders of iron which act 
as rivets; they are then fixed on to a 
strong iroa pin, which is fastened within 
the box intended to enclose the bars. The 
middle of the compound bar being thus 
fixed permanently, the neighbonring ends 
of brass and iron are also connected, but 
not immovably ; on the contrary, a short 
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cross-bar of iron may be considered as 
commencing at the brass bar, then pro- 
ceeding to the iron one, beyond which it 
projects about two inches, This cross 
bar is attached firmly by axes to the 
ends of the brass and iron, and has no 
motion independent of that which is occa. 
sioned by their woving. A similar ar- 
rangemeut is established at the other end 
of the compound bar. Now,as the brass 
and iron expand by heat, it will be readily 
perceived, that this cross-bar is pushed 
forward, or away from the middle of the 
whole arrangement— that, in fact, the 
measure is lengthened only as the brass 
expands more than the iron; and the 
part of the cross-bar attached to the brass 
will be thrast forward more than the 
part attached to the iron; and, conse- 
quently, if at the first the cross-bar were 
perpendicular to the long bars, it would, 
when the latter were heated, become in- 
clined to them. A little consideration 
will therefore show that there is a part of 
the cross-bar projecting on the iron side, 
which is not thrust forward at all, but is 
Stationary, notwithstanding any change 
which may take place in the length of the 
two bars, provided their expansion is by 
the uniform application of heat to both at 
one time, This point is the one required; 
it is carefully sought for by the most at- 
tentive and mionte observation upon the 
bars themselves, whilst they are subject 
to change of temperature: and asa sini- 
lar point exists, and is found at the oppo- 
site extremity of the arrangement, they 
are both marked by a minute dot upon 
a silver stud, and constitute the extremes 
of a measure invariable for regular 
changes of temperature. The compound 
bars are put into a box, supported upon 
the two invariable paris by ratlins, and 
surrounded within by woollen cloth; but 
even under these circumstances the pre- 
cautions were found not quite sufficient, 
and an experimental correction had to be 
applied for the difference of radiating 
power between brass and iron, and also 
for their difference in capacity. This was 
effected by giving such surfaces to the 
two bars as should enable them to heat 
and cool exactly in the same ratio: the 
poiots marked on the silver studs then 
became invariable. These bars are ten 
feet long, and the double microscopes by 
which the dots upon two consecutive bars 
are observed, are six inches apart, and are 
also constructed upon the compensation 
principle, so as to be invariable. The 
application of the bars, and the measure- 
ment of the base, was intrusted to Cap- 
tain Pringle, and Lieutenants Henderson, 
Drummond, Murphy, and Mould. It was 
executed in the years 1826-9, on the 
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eastern shore of Loch ‘Foyle ; the part 
measured was about 79 inches long, and 
24 inches more were added by triangu- 
jation. It is concluded that the error 
cannot extend to above 14 inch in the 
whole distance; and in proof of the ge- 
nera) accuracy, the results obtained by a 
double measurement in one part of the 
base may be mentioned. A tide river in- 
tersects the plain on the shore of the Loch, 
and the measured line had to cross it at a 
part where the width was four hundred 
and sixty feet. Piles were driven into the 
river, and all other arrangements made 
to secure accurate results ; yet, as the ob- 
servers had to work in water sometimes 
breast high, and were liable to other incon- 
veniences, the measurement was repeated, 
that any error (if such existed) might be 
discovered. The whole difference in the 
two measurements, made entirely indepen- 
‘ dent of each other, was one thirty-eighth 
part of an inch in the four hundred and 
sixty feet. Mr. Faraday then went intoa 
brief account of some circumstances con- 
nected with the triangulation of Ireland 
generally, and gave many interesting par- 
ticulars relating to it; but as we are led 
to expect from what he stated, that the 
subject will be resumed at a future meet- 
ing, we shall reserve farther observations 
on this very interesting and scientific 
process until it is again brongbt for- 
ward. 

Dr. Edmund Clark gave the conclusion 
of his remarks on the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. Having recapitulated the outlines 
of his previous lecture, he proceeded to 
lay before the meeting samples of all the 
rocks occurring in the ascent. The speci- 
mens from the Roche Rouge and Les Der- 
niers Rochers, had all the general appear- 
ance of granite ; bnt it seems that accurate 
examination has confirmed the doubts of 
De Saussure, arid that which appears to be 
mica is found to be tale. This fact gave 
rise to several unexpected and curious 
conjectures as to the antiquity of these 
granitic rocks. M. Brochant, in a Jearn- 
ed dissertation on the subject, has come 
to the conclusion that there is no true 
eranite in the Mont Blanc, and that its 
rocks are less ancient than the real gra- 
nite formation. The junction of the real 
micacious granite with the talcose rock 
has not yet been carefully examimed; and 
it is one of those geological observations 
of great interest which may throw addi- 
tional light on onr views of the formation 
of granite. Some very interesting speci- 
mens of granite veins from Cornwall were 
laid on the table; but it still remains to 
be shown how the granite peaks assumed 
their present imposing appearance—whe- 
ther the surrounding rocks have been 
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washed away (which is a bard specula- 
tion), or whether the granitic peaks haye 
been thrown up in their present ferm 
alone, and so the mass has lost its fui 
before reaching the surface; or, lastly, 
whether we have yet accumulated a suifi- 
ciently accurate knowledge of the facts to 
admit of generaliziug with any great pro-~ 
bability of success. The appearance of 
vitrified portions of hornblende, on the 
exterior of another specimen from the 
rock above the Aléc Blanche, unquestion- 
ably indicates the effect of lightning, . A 
small portion of the same rock, melted by 
the blow-pipe, was produced; and it was 
mentioned that a powerful shock of an 
electric battery had been found to form 
little vitreous globules in the same way. 
The Doctor, in this lecture, made many 
remarks on the distance at which Mont 
Blane can be seen; and, by undeniable 
testimony, it appears that at Largnes the 
mountain is occasionally visible. The 
sweep of country taken in bya circle hav- 
ing this radius was shown, and it appears 
that the distance in a straight line is about 
as great as from London to Rouen on one 
side, to Exeter on another, to Hull north. 
wards, and to the mouth of the Scheldt on 
the east; of course this does pot prove 
that these points could be seen, unless as 
much elevated as Largnes itself, which 
stands on a hill. In describing the de- 
scent, Dr. Clark appeared to think the 
descriptions given rather too formidable ; 
and, in alluding to the importance of ac- 
curacy and truth, spoke very highly of 
Mr. Brockedon’s views of the Alpiae 
passes, and exhibited a very pleasing view 
of Mont Blane from Lyons by this aecom- 
plished artist. The results of barometri- 
cal caleniations of the altitade of Ment 
Blane were given by the four commen 
methods of Robinson, De Luc, SiteG. 
Shuckburgh, and Dr. Hutton; and, also 
by the more elaborate methods of Profes- 
sor Littrow and Mr. Bailey; and. the 
mean of these calculations was found to 
correspond very nearly with the trigone- 
metrical height as given by Baron Zach 
in his ** Corréspondance Astronomique,”’ 
&c. Various specimens of the rocks of 
the Grand Malet were placed on the ta- 
ble, with a collection of the plants found 
in these celebrated regions. ‘The phyfteu- 
ma hemispharicum appears to grow on the 
very loftiest spots: a pretty little speei- 
men of it in flower was brought down 
from the Grand Mulet rocks on the 27th 
of August, 1825. 

Geographical Society.——At a numerous 
meeting of the Members of the Raleigh 
Travellers’ Club, and several other gentle- 
men, held at the Thatcbed House, dately, 
Jobn Barrow, Esq.-in the chairy—itewas 
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sabmitted, that among the aumerous lite- 
rary and scientific societies established in 
the British metropolis, one was still want- 
ing to complete the circle of scientific in- 
stitutions, whose sole object should be 
the promotion and diffusion of that most 
important, useful, and entertaining branch 
of knowledge, Geography.—That a new 
Society might therefore be formed, under 
the name of ** The Geographical Society 
of London.”’— That the interest excited 
by this department of science is uni- 
versally felt; that its advantages are of 
the first importance to mankind in gene- 
ral, and paramount to the welfare of a 
maritime nation, like Great Britain, with 
its numerous and extensive foreign pos- 
sessions,—That its decided utility in con- 
ferring just and distinct notions of the 
physical and political relations of our 
globe must be obvious to every one ; and 
ts the more enbanced by this species of 
knowledge being attainable without much 
difficulty, while at the same time it affords 
a copious source of rational amusement. 
—That although there is a vast store of 
geographical information existing, yet itis 
sO scattered and dispersed, either in large 
books that are not generally accessible, 
or in the bureaus of the public depart- 
ments, or in the possession of private in- 
dividuals, as to be nearly unavailable to 
the public.—The objects, then, of such a 
Society as is now suggested would be, 
Ist, To collect, register, and digest, and 
to print for the use of the members, and 
the public at large, in a cheap form and 
at certain intervals, such new, interesting, 
and useful facts and discoveries as the So- 
ciety may bave in its possession, and may 
from time to time acquire. 2nd. To accu- 
mulate gradually a library of the best 
books on geography, a selection of the 
best voyages and travels, a complete col- 
lection of maps and charts, from the ear- 
liest period of rude geographical delinea- 
tions to the most improved of the present 
time, as well as all such documents and 
materials as may convey the best informa- 
tion to persons intending to visit foreign 
countries ; it being of the greatest utility 
to a traveller to be aware, previously to 
his setting out, of what bas been already 
done, and what is still wanting, in the 
countries he may intend tovisit. 3rd. To 
procure specimens of such instruments as 
experience bas shown to be most useful 
and best adapted to the compendious stock 
of a traveller, by consulting which he may 
make bimself familiar with their use. 4th. 
To prepare brief instructions for such as 
are setting out on their travels; pointing 
out the parts most desirable to be visited ; 
the best and most practicable means of pro- 
ceeding thither; the researches most es- 
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sential to make; phenomena to be ob- 
served; the sobjects of natural bi 

most desirable to be procured, and to ob- 
tain all such information as may tend to 
the extension of our geographical know. 
ledge. And it is hoped that the Society 
may ultimately be enabled, from its funds, 
to render pecuniary assistance to such 
traveilers as may require it, in order to 
facilitate the attainment of some particu. 
lar object of research. Sth. To corre- 
spond with similar societies that may be 
established in different parts of the world; 
with foreign individuals engaged in geo- 
graphical pursuits, and with the most in- 
telligent British residents in the various 
remote settlements of the empire. 6th. 
To open a communication with all those 
philosophical and literary societies with 
which geography is connected ; for as all 
are fellow-labourers in the different de- 
partments of the same vineyard, their 
united efforts cannot fail mutually to as- 
sisteach other. 7th. And lastly, in order 
tv induce men of eminence and ability in 
every branch of science, literature, and 
the arts, and in particular those who have 
travelled by sea and by land, and all such 
as are skilled in geographical knowledge, 
and likely to become useful and efficient 
members, it was suggested that the admis- 
sion fee and aonual contribution should be 
on as moderate a scale as, with the num- 
ber of subscribers calculated upon, would 
be sufficient to enable the Society to ful- 
fil the important objects herein alluded to. 
The Meeting then proceeded to nominate 
the following gentlemen as a Provisional 
Committee, to draw up certain leadiog 
prieciples, as the groundwork on which 
such a Society may be established :— 
The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 44, 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square; Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, 
K.C.B. Athenwum ; Sir Arthur de Capell 
Brooke, Bart.43, Duke-street, Grosyenor- 
square; John Cam Hobkouse, Esq. M.P. 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square ; Robert 
William Hay, Esq. Colonial Office ; Col. 
Leake, Atheneum; Robert Brown, Esq. 
Linnean Society, Soho-square; Captain 
Beaufort, R.N. Admiralty ; Captain Basil 
Hall, R.N. 4, Jermyn-place ; Major tbe 
Hon. George Keppell, 3, Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square; Henry Ward, Esq. 5, 
Cavendisi-square; Lieut.-Col. Colby, 
R.E. Map Office, Tower; Thomas Mur- 
doch, Esq. 8, Portland-place ; Comman- 
der Mangles, R.N. Carlton Chambers, St. 
James’s-street; Roderick Impey Murchi- 
son, Esq. 3, Bryanston-place, Bryanston- 
square ; Captain Sir John Franklin, R.N. 
Devonshire-street, Portland-place ; Cap- 
tain Smyth, R.N.; Joba Barrow, Esq. 
Admiralty ; George Ballas Greenough, 
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Esq. ; Commander M‘Konochie, Provi- 


sional Secretary. At a Meeting of the 
above-mentioned Committee, held on the 
26th of May, the following Resolutions 
were agreed to. 1. That the Society be 
called ‘‘ The Geographical Society of 
London.” —2. That the number of Ordi- 
nary Members be not limited; but the 
number of honorary foreign Members to 
be limited as hereafter shall be determin- 
ed.—3. That as soon as the number of 
Subscribers shall amount to three hun- 
dred, a _— meeting be called, to ap- 
point a sident, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, Secretaries, and a Council, to 
conduct the affairs of the Society ; and 
for approving, altering, and, if necessary, 
establishing such other regulations, in ad- 
dition to those herein recommended, as 
may appear to be necessary for the well- 
being of the Society. —4. That the election 
of the Council and Officers of the Society 
be annual.—5. That the office of Presi- 
dent be not held by the same individual 
fora longer period than two consecutive 
years, but that he be eligible for re-elec- 
tion after the lapse of one year.—6. That 
the two Vice-Presidents be subject to the 
same regulation as regards the President ; 
but the Treasurer and the Secretaries may 
be re-elected.—7. That the officers above- 
mentioned, with fifteen other Members, 
constitute the Council, and that five of 
the fifteen are to go out annually at the 
period of the general election of the offi- 
cers of the Society. —8. That the admis- 
sion fee of Members be 3l. and the annual 
subscription 2/. or, both may be com- 
pounded for on the payment of 20/.—9. 
That all admission fees and compositions 
be placed in the public securities, to be 
hereafter applied as the Society may 
direct.—10. That the funds and property 
of the Society be vested in the names of 
three Trustees.—11. That these three 
Trustees be supernumerary Members of 
the Council.—12. That as soon as five 
hundred Members shall be entered on the 
list, a second General Meeting will be 
called to decide upon such farther regu- 
lations and bye-laws as shall appear bene- 
ficial and useful for the management of 
the Society. — 13. That Commander 
M‘Konochie, R.N. be appointed Provi- 
sional Secretary to the Society.—Arthur 
de Capell Brooke, Chairman. 

Linnean Society—A paper on Paus- 
side, a family of Coleopterons insects, by 
Mr. J. Westwood, F.L.S. was read. The 
magnificent skeleton of his Majesty’s Gi- 
raffe was exhibited by special permission : 
the bones have been put together in an 
exceedingly beautifal manner, by Mr. 
Gould, the articulator of Guy’s Hospital, 
and, by means of screws in some of the 
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principal joiats, it can casily be taken to 
pieces, so as to admit of its being re- 
moved without inconvenience : its height 
is about fifteen feet. The skeleton is to 
be conveyed to Windsor as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit. A specimen of 
the fruit of the Papaw-tree, ripened in a 
hot-house of Johan Barker, Esq. at Aylea- 
bury, was also exhibited, and is probably 
the first that has been brought to maturity 
in this country. The chairman nominated 
Dr. Maton, Messrs. Brown, Lambert, and 
Forster, to be his Vice-Presidents for the 
ensuing season.— At the anniversary meet- 
ing, Mr. Bicheno communicated to the 
meeting the accession of fellows which 
had taken place during the past season ; 
likewise the deaths which had occurred 
during the same period; amongst theve 
we observed the names of Dr. Hamilton, 
Major-General David Stewart, the vene- 
rable Chevalier de Lamarck, Professor of 
Zoology in the Jardin du Roi, Professor 
Brotero of Coimbra; Dr. Tozzetti of 
Florence ; Dr. Schaub of Cassel, and se- 
veral others. Twenty-one fellows had 
been elected during the year. Mr. Fors- 
ter stated that the amount of subscription 
for the library, herbaria, &c. of Sir J. E. 
Smith, once belonging to Lioneus him- 
self, and now purchased by the Society, 
amounted to upwards of 14001. ; that the 
Society’s other receipts for the year 
awounted to 16001. which exceeded the 
outlay by 2002. 

Society of Arts.—The annual distribution 
of rewards by the Society of Arts, &c. 
took place lately, at their house ia the 
Adelphi ; the Earl of Radnor, V.P. in the 
chair. The great room of the Society, in 
which are Barry’s celebrated pictures, was 
filled to overtlowing with a genteel and 
attentive auditory. A considerable num- 
ber of the medals were bestowed on young 
persons of both sexes for proficiency in 
the arts of design, the intelligent and ani- 
mated countenances of many of whom 
seeined to give earnest that among them 
may hereafter be found names worthy of 
ranking with those of Flaxman, aad Law- 
rence, and those other illustrious masters 
of their art who have received their figst 
public encouragement from this institu- 
tion. An elaborate specimen of embossed 
silver, by Mr. Woodbridge, being a copy 
of one of West’s historical pictures, at- 
tracted gencral attention and admiration. 
Medals were given to J. Peart, Esq, of 
Settle, for improving waste land; and to 
W. Blurton, Esq. of Field Hall, near Ust- 
toxeter, for his swing frame for drying 
cheeses on. Medals and pecuniary re- 
wards were given to Mr. Chancellor, of 
Dublin, for a remarkably simple clock 
escapement ; and to Mr. Harrison, of 
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Barton-on-Humber, for a clock escape- 
meat and a fly, particularly applicable to 
t clocks, the models of which will 
fy ap, interesting addition to the fine 
c Mitetion of improvements in clock-work 
alfeatly possessed by the Society. ‘‘ Three 
rewards,” the secretary stated, ‘‘ have 
beén given for inventions, the object of 
which is to afford the means of escape 
from a bouse on fire. To the Chevalier 
Aldini, of Milan, the gold Isis medal, for 
his armour of wire-gauze lined with as- 
bestos cloth, which will enable the wearer 
to traverse a sheet of flame duying fifteen 
or twenty seconds without injury; to Mr. 
J. Braidwood, of Edinburgh, the large 
silver medal, for his chain ladder; and a 
similar one, with the addition of 10/. to 
Mr. Henfrey, for his fire-escape. The 
loss of life by fire, although amounting to 
a very small fraction of the annual mor- 
tality, is yet of sufficiently frequent oc- 
currence in London to excite ingenious 
aad humane persons to contrive means 
and machines for facilitating the escape of 
those who may be placed in such perilous 
circumstances, and to justify the Society 
in devoting a considerable portion of their 
time in estimating the value of the many 
projects for this purpose that are annually 
offered to their notice. We seem to have 
artived at two general principles on this 
matter; one, that help, to be effectual, 
myst be applied from without, and not by 
persons whose minds are agitated by the 
immineat hazard of personal destruction; 
the other, that assistance, to be effectual 
at all, must be immediately applied, and 
must therefore be made the subject of 
police or parish regulation, and not trust- 
ed to the casual efforts of bystanders. In 
Edinburgh, the attendance on fires is com- 
mitted to the fire-engine establishment, a 
particular branch of the police of that 
city, regularly drilled aud disciplined, and 
thus rendered expert not merely in the use 
of the fire-engines, but in the application 
of the various means that may be adopted 
for facilitating the escape of persons from 
jeopardy. Of this establishment, Mr. 
Braidwood is the superintendent; and the 
reward which the Society have voted to 
him they wish to be considered not so 
much as a testimony of their approbation 
of any particular instrument invented or 
used by him, but as a tribute to the zeal 
and activity which be has shown in com- 
bining the use of fire-escapes with the or- 
dinary fire-eogine service.’’—An improved 
pack-saddle, and a muzzle for crib-biting 
horses, were exhibited and rewarded, as 
well as’ sundry improved tools, among 
which Mr. Hilton’s conical hollow plane 
for horing with perfect accuracy the bung: 
holes of casks, attracted much notice. 
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The large silver medal was presented to 
Mr. J. Ritchie, F.R.S. for his photometer, 
or instrument for measuring the relative 
intensities of light, and therefore capable 
of practical application in estimating the 
comparative value of gas from coal, oil, 
rosin, &c. as sources of artificial light. 
A silver medal was likewise presented to 
M. Feuillet, of Paris, for bis very simple 
and ingenious method of removing the 
impressions of wood blocks and metal 
plates from the paper on which they were 
originally printed to other paper.. By 
means of this invention, valuable prints, 
the paper of which has become stained, 
mildewed, or otherwise injured, will pro- 
hably be found capable of being restored. 
Two beautiful models executed by Mr. R. 
Cowling Taylor were exposed, and re- 
warded with the gold Isis medal of the 
Society. One of them exhibits the sur- 
face of a tract of country containing about 
eleven square miles, and forming, per- 
haps, the most interesting part of the 
great coal-field of South Wales, near Pon- 
tipool. The other model shows the geo- 
logical structure of the same district, dis- 
tinguishing the beds of useful minerals, 
such as coal, iron-stone, fire-clay, and 
building-stone, as well as showing the 
faults or dislocations of the strata, as far 
as they have been observed. The surveys 
and measurements, both above and below 
ground, on which these models were con- 
structed, were made by Mr. Taylor, in 
the years 1825-6.- Rewards were also 
given for various improvements on the 
silk-loom, to Mr. S. Dean and Mr.W.Jen- 
nings, two ingenious weavers and mecha- 
nics of Spitalfields, whereby the complex 
machinery of the Lyonese loom is greatly 
simplified, and its action improved. The 
large silver medal was awarded to Lieu- 
tenant H. Lister Maw, R.N. for pigments 
and other articles collected by him in 
South America, &c. 

Height of the Perpetual Snows on the Cor- 
dilleras of Peru.—M. Pentland ascertained 
that the lower limit of the perpetaal snows 
on the acclivities of the eastern Cordillera 
of Upper Peru, is very rarely under 17,061 
feet, while on the Andes of Quito, al- 
though much nearer to the equator, this 
limit is only 15,749 feet. M. Pentland, 
when travelling through the pass of Al- 
tos de Toledo, in the month of October, 
found that upon Inchocajo, which belongs 
to the western Cordillera, the inferior 
limit of the snow was 1312 feet above the 
pass, or 16,831 feet above the sea. The 
northern bank of the Himalaya has already 
exhibited a similar anomaly, and produced 
by the same cause. We allude to the in- 
fluence which the great table-lands ought 
necessarily to exercise on the law of the 














decrease of heat in the atmosphere. It is 
evident if this law bad been found for a 
free atmosphere, by means of aerostatic 
voyages, the numbers it would furnish 
would make known very nearly the tem- 
perature of the different zones of a moun- 
tain, if this mountain was isolated, shot 
up rapidly into the air, and supported it- 
self on a base of inconsiderable extent, 
and at the level of the sea. The same 
would not be the case if the mountain 
rested upon an elevated table-land; at an 
equal height, the temperature would be 
more considerable than in the first case. 
It is also through the influence of the 
table-land on which the two Cordilleras 
of Peru rest, that we are enabled to ex- 
plain bow organic life is preserved at so 
great an elevation. In the Andes of Mex- 
ico, between 18 and 19 deg. north latitude, 
all vegetation ceases at a height of 14,075 
feet; while in Peru, at a greater height, 
in the continuation of the same chain, 
there exists not only a numerous agricui- 
tural population, but also villages and 
large towns. At present, one-third of the 
population of the mountainous districts of 
Peru and Bolivia, live in regions situated 
much above that where all vegetation 
ceases under the same latitudes in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Horticultural Society.—At the first quiet 
meeting since the exposé, Mr. Lindley 
read a paper on certain plants of the class 
Parasite. Of this curious, and in a va- 
riety of instances useful class, there are 
not twenty species to be found either in 
the Jardin du Roi at Paris, or in the Ba- 
varian Botanic Garden, both of which are 
celebrated for their collections; whilst 
England possesses two hundred species. 
The paper was a clever one; still the 
meeting was marked by a kind of ab- 
surdity in horticulture, which must have 
made the judicious grieve. A _ stunted 
cherry-tree, bearing a handful of forced 
fruit, which, though ripe, was as sour as 
vinegar, had been brought all the way 
from Northampton per waggon: it is 
quite impossible to say what points in 
science this exhibition was meant to 
illustrate. Again, a bundle of asparagus 
lay on the table, 125 stalks of which 
weighed 28lbs: its disagreeable size was 
matter of curiosity; but not a word was 
said about flavour. The president, in a 
very candid manner, directed the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the state of the 
garden, and otber property belonging to 
the Society ; pointed out some past 
faults, stated that they should not again 
be allowed, and courted the visits of the 
fellows, that they might judge for them- 
Selves. From the economical plans now 
adopted, and which it is understood will 
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be prosecuted still farther, the Society 
might, it was alleged, be considered as in 
a fair way of recovery. 

Lectures on German Poetry.—The first 
of a course of lectures upon German poe- 
try was lately delivered atWillis’s Rooms, 
by Dr. Miihlenfels, professor of German 
at the London University. The Doctor 
commenced with requesting (almost un- 
necessarily) the forbearance of his audi- 
tors for the imperfections of his address 
in the English language, and then took a 
rapid survey of German poetry, from its 
infantile state in the northern sagas to 
its cycles of romance, and minnesongs, or 
nubile age, when it commenced its alli- 
ance with European literature, down to 
the period of the Reformation; dilatin 
upon the influence that great event had 
upon its progress, when, for a time, it re- 
mained stationary, the whole energies of 
the human mind being directed to the 
Spiritual matters of soul and salvation, 
nicely criticising points of doctrine, and 
investigating the full force of faith. But 
the warblings of the Muse were still heard, 
her lyrical effusions took the form of spi- 
ritual hymns, upwards of thirty thousand 
of which are still preserved, as an evident 
testimony of the religious inspiration, or 
enthusiasm, of five hundred poets or 
poetasters. Germany, as the Doctor 
justly observed, has paid most dearly for 
the privileges derived from the valiant 
obstinacy of Luther;—its plains have 
been incessantly inundated with blood, 
and its mountains illuminated by the lu- 
rid glow of hostile beacons:—yet was 
the victory worthy of the sacrifice—the 
human intellect spurned its fetters, and 
denounced its oppressors! The greatest 
benefit that accrued to German polite lite- 
rature from the Reformation, was the ele- 
vation of the high German dialect to the 
enviable supremacy of being the written 
language of the empire; and this was ef- 
fected by Luther’s translation of the Bi- 
ble. This literature, until within the last 
sixty years, shared the baneful influence 
of the national political alliances; its 
tendencies of late have taken a more en- 
nobling direction ; it has’ dared to think 
for itself, to which it owes the magnifi- 
cent spectacle it at present displays. 

Livings and Schools.—The annual rental 
and dividends of endowed public charities 
throughout the kingdom is 5,506,2631. 
4s.6d. ‘There are 767 cathedral dignita- 
ries; 1015 livings in the gift of the Go- 
vernwent ; 3567 in the gift of the Church ; 
784 in the gift of the Universities; 197 in 
the gift of public bodies ; 5030 in the gift of 
the nobility and gentry, and 68 in the gift 
of the inhabitants! Roman Catholic con- 
gregations in England and Wales, 388 ; 
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Presbyterians, 258; Independents, 1289; 
Baptists, 838; Quakers, 396; Wesleyan 
Methodists, 2407 ; Calvinistic Methodists, 
424; other Methodists of different classes, 
698; Home Missionary Stations, 241: 
the National School Society educates 
about 275,000 children; the British and 
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Foreign School Society, partly supported 
by the Dissenters, educates in eevlne 
and Wales about 53,000 ; and the Sunday 
Schools sapported by the different clusses 
of Dissenters are in number about 5000, 
in which are educated about 700,000 
scholars. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

lodic Acid.—At & recent sitting of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, a paper was 
read, On the combination of iodic acid 
with vegetable alkalies. It appeared from 
this paper, Ist, that morphine exercises a 
decomposing action upon iodic acid ; and, 
2ndly, that quinine, chincorinne, and try- 
chinni, thoroughly saturate iodic acid, 
producing well-crystallized saline combi- 
nations. The author of this paper ima- 
gines that these new compounds may be 
of great utility in medicine ; but this opi- 
nion was not general among the members, 
for it is .hought that the iodic acid, so far 
from diminishing the violent action of the 
vegetable alkalies with which it might be 
blended, would render them more power- 
ful, as the salts being more soluble than 
the bases, would be more speedily destruc- 
tive of life, M. Pougerville bas been 
elected member of the Academy, in the 
place of M. de Lally, deceased. 

M. Cailié.—In a letter published in the 
“*Moniteur” of the 4th of May, M. Caillié 
professes to refute all the doubts expressed 
ia the ** Quarterly Review” with respect 
to the authenticity and correctness of his 
journey to Timbuctoo. The French tra- 
veller takes the objections one by one; 
replies to them by long details upon the 
disputed points, and thus concludes his 
letter :-—** A rival nation entertains a lit- 
tle jealousy at the unexpected success of 
an undertaking, in the prosecution of 
which it has expended considerable sums, 
and lost so many distinguished men. Poor, 
Without support, without science, I bave 
accomplished this task. lam come to tell 
Europe what Timbuctoo is. Truth con- 
stitutes the whole merit of my narrative.” 

Elections.—aAt a late sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
in Paris, the following persons were elect- 
ed to fill the six vacant seats: MM. Thu- 
rot, Champollion jun. Thierry, Lajard, 
Joubert, and Mionait. 

Parisian Slatistics. — There were sold, 
in 1429, 412,000 sacks of corn, 290,710 
of fldur, 1,050,000 hectolitres of oats, 
3,875,000 of salt, 72,590 oxen, 14,500 
cows, 66,580 calves, 380,730 sheep, 85,180 
hogs. In the markets, exclusive of what 


was purchased at the residences of the 
consumers, were sold 7,940,000 francs’ 
worth of game and poultry, 5,950,000 f, 
of butter, 4,180,000 f. of eggs, 4,470,000f, 
of sea-fish, 815,000 f. of oysters, 580,000f, 
of fresh-water fish. ‘There have also been 
brought to market 901,700 hectolitres of 
wine, 50,680 of brandy, 7120 of cyder 
and perry, 97,800 of beer, 17,160 of vine- 
gar, 5300 of olive oil, 70,000 of common 
oil, 864,350 cords of fire-wood, 167,500 
cords of white fire-wood, 4,160,000 fag- 
gots, 2,166,900 hectol. of coal, 9,500,600 
pottlesof hay, 13,920,000 of straw, 40,165 
cords of building wood, 5459 of white 
wood, 2,350,000 lineary metres of sawn 
timber, 4,250,000 of white wood, 2,100,000 
hectolitres of plaster, 72,000 hectolitres 
of lime, 138,600 measures of rough stone, 
55,600 of marble and granite, 5,800,000 
tiles, 7,450,000 bricks. 

M. Prudhomme. — The oldest of the 
French journalists, M.Prudhomme, au- 
thor of the ** Journal des Révolutions de 
Paris,’’ which commenced in 1789, has 
just died at Paris of apoplexy, age of 77. 

Appointment —At a late sitting of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Paris, M. 
Granet was chosen to fill the place become 
vacant by the death of M. Taunay. 

The Press in France.—\t is stated in a 
Paris paper, that within the last three 
months seventeen new political weekly 
papers have been started in different pro- 
vinces, and that fourteen of them advocate 
liberal principles. 

Small-Pox.—It appears that, owing to 
the hostility of the ignorant classes of the 
people in Paris to vaccination, the most 
frightful mortality is constantly oceurring 
from small-pox in the Hépital des Enfans 
Malades. Nor is that the only evil; for 
children leaving the hospital full of the 
variolous poison, spread the infection 
throughout the city. 

Elementary Instruction —An interesting 
meeting of the Society for promoting Ele- 
mentary Instruction lately took place in 
Paris. It appeared from the report then 
read, that the Society supports three 
schools for mutual instruction in Paris, 
and that it expects to open a fourth within 
the year. It has also sent pecuniary as- 
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nce to achools in several of the de- 
an : s.. There, are about 2000 sub- 
scribers to this Society. The Bank of 
France bas given 30,000 francs towards 
it, and the Minister of Public Instruction 
bas also given to the same amount. A 
prize is offered by the Society for the best 
work on the liberty of instruction. 
Rail-roads.-—An iron railway is about 
to be constructed in France, from the coal- 
mine of Epinal to the Canal de Bourgoyne, 
which: will be six leagues in length. 
Bridges. — Suspension-bridges are in- 
creasing in number in France. A bridge 
of this description, recently finished at 
Forgals, on the Rhone, is mentioned as a 
chef-d'euvre. Within the last six months 
a great improvement has been made in the 
manufacture of the chain-cables used for 
this purpose. By a new process, the 
iron-founders are enabled to manufacture 


chains of equal strength and elasticity to’ 


those of Great Britain. 

Geographical Society.—The Paris Geo- 
graphical Society lave offered a gold me- 
dal, value 2400 francs, for the most com- 
plete and faithful description of the ruins 
of Santo Domingo Palanqué, near the ri- 
ver Micol, in the ancient kingdom of Gua- 
temala. The candidates for this medal 
are expected to furnish the most faithful 
description possible of these ruins, with 
drawings and observations relative to the 
manners, habits, customs, and language 
of this ancient people. Some information 
is also expected concerning the Votan or 
Wodan of the Chiaparese, who bas been 
coispared to Odin or Boudda. It is 
wished that the paper should be written 
in Latin, but it will not be objected to if 
written in English, Italian, Spanish, or 
Portuguese. The medal will be awarded 
ia 1832. 

Marible.—Some splendid columns of in- 
digenous marble have lately arrived at 
Paris, and bave been deposited in the 
Louvre. They are intended as a present 
to the King of France. The quarries from 
which they have been brought are situated 
at Tholouet, near Aix. 

Bronze Colossal Elephant. — The enor- 
mous bronze elephant, which was origi- 
nally intended to be placed as a fountain 
0a the site of the Bastile in Paris, is now, 
it seems, to be fixed on a pedestal, in a 
vacant space in the Champs Elysées; M. 
A. Malavoine, the architect, baving ob- 
tained from the City of Paris, for eighty 
years, the grant of the land in question, 
without rent, on condition of its reverting 
with the statue to the city, so as to be- 


‘Come a national monument. The pedestal 


will be about 50 feet in height, and the 
castle on the back of the elephant will be 
at an elevation of 100 feet from the 


ground. Staireases to ascend to the cas. 
tle will be made ia the legs of the elephant, 
and the body will be fitted up elegantly as 
a saloon: persons entering the elephant 
to pay one france for each admission : 
from this fee the architect expects to de- 
rive a large income. 

Asiatic Negroes. —The Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris have offered a gold medal, 
of the value of 1000 francs, to the author 
of the best memoir upon the origin of the - 
race of Asiatic negroes. According to 
Chinese historians, the negro races inha- 
bited the mountain of Kuenlen, to the 
north of Thibet ; aud there exist remains 
of the same races in the mountains which 
separate L’An-Nam from the Kambodjé. 
In the nation of the Sameng, or the moun- 
tains of Malacca, there are also the re- 
mains of a negro colony: they speak the 
same language as the negroes of Oceana. 
In general, it is known that there is some 
connexion between these colonies and the 
Malay race, which extends from the Isle 
of Formosa to Madagascar, as well as 
from New Holland to the Sandwich Is- 
lands. The memoir is to state the result 
of researches into the origin of these co- 
lonies, and to make known every race of 
negroes which has inhabited, or which 
now inhabits, the different parts of East- 
ern Asia. It is desired that the writer 
should foand bis researches upon the ac- 
counts of Chinese authors.—Foreign Jour- 
nal, 

Water-proof Cloth, &c.—At a late sitting 
of the Paris Society for the Encouragement 
of National Industry, upon reading a re- 
port on the means of making cloth water- 
proof, by asolution of caoutchouc (Indian 
rubber), placed between two thin cloths, 
which being passed under heavy pressure 
becomes solid, it was stated, that the dis- 
covery of dissolving this gum for such pur- 
poses was made by the French chemists, 
Marquer, Laffond, &c. This is incorrect ; 
itis anEnglishinvention. At this sitting it 
was stated, that, in consequence of great 
improvements made in the manufacture of 
glass in France for optical and other pur- 
poses, that country has ceased to be tri- 
butary to Great Britain for a supply; and 
it was even boasted that some of the 
largest glasses now used in this country 
for telescopes are of French manufacture. 
Mention was made of a steam-engine of 
sixteen-horse power, in the establishment 
of M. Pihet, which has been at work daily 
for the last four years, and which con- 
sumes only 96 lbs. of coals in the hour, 

Fish.—In a memoir recently read to 
the French Academy by M. Boabée, the 
author maintains the opinion that all the 
fish at present existing in fresh water had 
a marine origin, 
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oe appears from an official 
report ive to the inmates of Charen- 
ton, near Paris, that the months during 
which there is the greatest number of 
patients in that establishment, are June, 
July, and August, and the least, January, 
May, and November. The age at which 
this malady most frequently manifests it- 
self, is from thirty to thirty-five. More 
than half of the inmates are unmarried, 
and the majority are females. There are 
usually few married men or widowers. 

Encouragement of Talent.—There is at 
Toulouse an annual exhibition of paint- 
ings by. the students of the art in that 
city. The young artist who exhibits the 
best specimen is sent to Rome for three 
years, at the expense of the municipal 
council, and, on his leaving that capital, 
means are furnished to enable him to fol- 
low his profession. Several pictures, 
which were painted at Rome by some of 
these students, have recently arrived in 
Toulouse, where they have excited great 
admiration. 

ITALY. 

Neaples.—In the year 1829 the number 
of births at Naples was 14,493; of which 
7451 were boys, and 7042 girls. The 
number of deaths was 13,211; of which 
7104 were men, and 6107 women. Only 
8939 died in their own houses, the rest 
died in hospitals; 95 were between 90 
and 100 years of age, and 16 were above 
100; of which 16, one was a man, and 
15 were women. On the Ist of January, 
1830, the population was 354,555; being 
an increase of nearly 1350 on the pre- 
ceding year. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The population of Switzerland amounts 
to nearly 2,000,000. The federal con- 
tingent consists of 33,758 men; the re- 
serve doubles that force; the armed 
landwehr consists of 140,000; total 
207,516 men; not comprehending the 
federal staff. In case of necessity, the 
country can recall the 18,136 men at pre- 
sent in the service of several foreign 
powers. 

PRUSSIA. 

In the year 1428, Prussia exported 
103,933 quintals of iron, while three 
years before she exported only 65,000. 
The fabrication of silk is increasing ra- 
pidly, especially at Berlin; and in all 
respects Prussia is making great efforts 
to rival the principal states of Europe in 
industry and commerce. She has esta- 
blished marine schools, and schools of 
industry; a company has been formed 
for the purpose of undertaking expedi- 
tions to America; the navigation of the 
Oder, the Saale, and other rivers, has 
been improved; more thau twenty-one 
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millions of Prussian crowas have been 
expended since 1817 in the formation of 
high roads; a society has been esta- 
blished at Berlin to eacourage the cultiva- 
tion of manufactures and the useful arts 
by the distribution of prizes; and Prussia 
has concluded treaties of commerce with 
several foreign powers. 
BAVARIA- 

The King of Bavaria has given orders 
for the establishment of a Catholic So- 
ciety, and a Protestant Society, for the 
dissetnination of good moral and religious 
books among the people. 

RUSSIA. 

Greek Calendar.—The Greek Calendar, 
the abolition of which was in vain at- 
tempted by the Emperor Alexander, has 
just been abolished in Russia, with the 
consent of the Synod. 

SPAIN, 

Spanish Architecture.—The first volume 
has recently been published at Madrid of 
a History of Spanish Architecture and 
Architects; by M. Céan Bermudez, a man 
most profoundly versed in the fine arts, 
who has devoted his whole life (and he is 
now eighty years of age) to the study of 
Spanish archeology. The merit of the 
author being universally acknowledged in 
his own country, and bis object being na- 
tional and patriotic, King Ferdinand has 
sent him twenty thousand francs to assist 
in defraying the expense of his work, 
which will be in four volumes, and will 
embrace the history of Spanish architec- 
ture from the most remote period down 
to the present time. Spain is indeed a 
country well entitled to attract the atten- 
tion and excite the interest of the lovers 
of the fine arts. Successively occupied 
by the Pheenicians, the Carthaginians, the 
Romans, and the Arabs; it contains mo- 
numents of the domination of all these 
nations—so different in their origin, lan- 
guage, and manners. From the fifteenth 
century, and during the period of the 
power of the Spanish munarchy, the arts 
made great progress, and have left the 
stamp of their grandeur in the magnifi- 
cent productions of architecture which are 
the admiration of connoisseurs, and of 
which the Spanish people have a right to 
be proud. 

GERMANY. 

Sarony.—The University of Leipsic bas 
presented a petition to the King of Sax- 
ony, praying for the liberty of the press, 
in favour not only of the Protestant faith, 
but of all other dissenting opiuions and 
beliefs. 

Athens.—M. Emper, a member of se- 
veral learned socicties in Germany, has 
published a treatise on the exact period 
at which Athens was taken by Syla, and 
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fxés ttn March of the cighty-sixth year 
before Christ, 
EGYPT. 


The last journals received from Egypt 
contain various complaints addressed to 
the Pasha by the Provincial Assemblies 
against their governors. The Pasha seems 
to be sincerely endeavouring to inform 
himself with respect to the wants of the 
country, and its present situation. It ap- 
pears that a similar measure will ere 
long be adopted in Turkey. ‘The Sultan, 
it is said, is also about to assemble de- 
puties from all the provinces of the em- 

ire. 

5 Pilgrims.—A caravan of pilgrims, on 
their way from Persia to Mecca, arrived 
early in March last at Erzeroum. It con- 
sisted of five hundred persons; among 
whom were a wife of the Schah, one of 


Abbas-Mirza’s, and many of the khans and. 


beys of Tauris and Choi. The caravan 
proceeded to Aleppo. 


Ma “UNITED STATES. «Peo! 

Longevity.—An American — 
an example of rare longevity in at 
lishman of the name of Jobn ‘Hill: 
siding near Chambersburg, who is above 
130 years of age. He was a soldier in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and enlisted when 
he was eighteen. It appears that, antil 
the last eight years, be has been exceed. 
ingly intemperate, and has frequently 
been seen lying out of doors in the colé- 
est nights, in a state of complete intoxi- 
cation. When above a hundred he still 
worked with as much activity as most of 
his fellow-labourers. His mind seems 
not to be at all weakened, and he dvés 
not look above sixty or seventy year old. 

Silk.—The cultivation of the mulberry- 
tree, and the production of silk, are f- 
creasing in North America with great ra- 
pidity. A very interesting volume of 
essays on the sabject has recently beeb 
published at Philadelphia. ; 
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Occidental Plane.—This is, I believe, 
says Cobbett, the very largest tree in the 
world. We have never heard of a cedar 
of Lebanon approaching to the size of 
this tree. Michaux measured one, which 
was at some distance from the ground 
(several feet distance, I believe) forty- 
seven feet round, that is to say, almost 
sixteen feet through. There are several 
in America which have actually served, 
and many that still serve, as rooms for 
families of new settlers to live in, and 
that, too, for a year or two at a time. 
Michaux says, that this tree begins to 
take its spread about sixty or seventy feet 
from the ground, where it overlooks the 
general mass of the forest. To raise it 
from seed is an affair requiring the great- 
est care and attention. Nothing is so 
easy as to raise it from layers; but (and 
I beg the reader to remark this well) a 
layer is not a tree, but the limb or branch 
of a tree; and it never can be otherwise 
than a limb or a branch. Hence itis that 
we see in England no fine straight and 
lofty trees, the seed of which it is diffi- 
cult to make grow, and the cuttings, 
layers, or suckers of which are pretty 
nearly as easy to make grow as the root 
of a dock or dandelion. 

Transplanting. —An experiment of a 
novel and extraordinary description was 
lately undertaken at Derby, in the trans- 
plantation of a tree of large dimensions, 
the Weeping Asb, which has so long been 
the admiration of the public. This beau- 
uful tree has been removed without sus- 
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taining any damage, to the picturesque 
domains of Chatsworth, where his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire selected a most 
appropriate situation for it, in the north 
front of his priacely mansion. On wrest- 
ing up the tree with the well-adapted and 
powerful wachine applied for the purpose, 
it is calculated that the resistance of about 
fourteen tons of soil, in which its mote 
spreading roots were embedded, was to 
overcome. The weight of the tree in the 
State in which it was conveyed, a distance 
of twenty-eight miles, to its present situa- 
tion, is understood to be from seven to 
eight tons. One of the roots drawn up 
had extended itself to more than twenty 
eight feet from the bole of the tree, 

The Potato.—‘* The potato,” says Sir 
John Sinclair, ‘‘ is a native of America, 
and well known to the Indians long be- 
fore the conquest of Mexico and Peru. 
Gomara, in his general history of the 
Indies, and Josephus Acosta, are amongst 
the early Spanish writers who have men- 
tioned the potato by the Indian names 
openanck, pape, and papas. Clusius, and 
after him Gerard, gave figures of the 
potato-plant. Gerard was the first au- 
thor who gave it the name of ‘ solanum 
tuberosum,’ which Linneus and his fol- 
lowers have adopted. in 1564, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, so celebrated for his worth, 
his valour, and his misfortunes, diseo- 
vered that part of America called No- 
rembega, and by him named Virginia. 
Whether the admiral was acquainted 
with the potato in his first voyage, or 
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whether it was sent to him by Sir Themas 
Grenville, or by Mr. Lane, the first go- 
vernors of Virginia, is uncertain. It is 
probable he was possessed of this root 
about the year 1586. He is said to have 
given it to his gardener in Ireland, as a 
fine fruit from America, and which he de- 
sired him to plant in his kitehen-garden 
in the spring. In August this plant flow- 
ered, and in September produced a fruit; 
but so different to the gardener’s expecta- 
tion, that, in an ill humour, he carried 
the potato-apple to his master. ‘Is this 
(said he) the fine fruit from America you 
prized so highly?’ Sie Walter either 
was, or pretended to be, ignorant of the 
matter; and told the gardener, ‘ since 
that was the case, to dig up the weed, 
and throw it away.’ The gardener soon 
returned with a good parcel of potatoes. 
Gerard, an old English botanist, received 
seedlings of the potato about the year 
1590; and tells us, that it grew as kindly 
in his garden as in its native soil, Vir- 
ginia. The plant was cultivated in the 
gardens of the nobility and gentry early 
about the year 1620, as a curious exotic ; 
and towards the year 1684 was planted 
out in the fields, in smal! patches, in Lan- 
cashire. From thence it was graduaily 
propagated all over the kingdom, as well 
as in France. In 1683, Sutherland has 
inserted the solanum tuberosum in his 
Hortus Medicus Edinburgensis; and it is 
probable that many others in Scotland 
cultivated the potato in their gardens 
about that time. It was not, however, 
grown in the open fields in Scotland till 
the year 1728, when Thomas Prentice, a 
day-labourer, first cultivated potatoes at 
Kilsyth. The success was such, that 
every farmer and cottager followed his 
example ; and for many years past it has 
become a staple article. ‘Thomas Pren- 
tice, by his industry, had saved 2001 
sterling, which he sunk for double in- 
terest. Upon this he subsisted for many 
years, and died at Edinburgh in 1792, 
aged eighty-six years. This plant thrives 
as well in Europe as it does in America. 
in this island particularly it is quite at 
home; and there is hardly a soil, but, 
with alittle pains, may be made to pro- 
duce the potato. The potato may be cul- 
tivated in every habitable part of the 
globe, but with various success. The 
beat of the West Indies is too great 
for it. In Jamaica, however, and other 
mountainous islands, where they bave all 
climates, it bas been produced in great 
perfection. On account of the potato 
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being. a species of solanum, or night- 
shade, there were many who were preju- 
diced against it, alleging it was narcotic. 
In Burgundy we fied the culture and use 
of potatoes in food interdicted, as -a poi- 
sonous and mischievous root. Amongst 
other effects, it was accused of occasion. 
ing leprosy and dysentery. Potatoes ex- 
posed for a few days to the sun and 
weather, acquire a green colour, bitter 
taste, and a narcotic quality. In this 
State they are not fit for eating; but 
there is not the smallest foundation for 
the other allegations. Prejudice and ig- 
norance have long yielded to experience 
aod truth; and all mankind at this day 
agree, that there is no food more whole- 
some, more easily procured, or less ex- 
peasive, than the potato. It constitutes 
the chief article of food to immense num- 
bers of people, and may be converted to 
the support of all domestic animals, 
whether raw, boiled, or roasted.” 

Advantage of allotting land to poor fami- 
lies.—A very decided proof is atforded in 
the borough of Malmsbury of the system 
of allotting portions of land to poor fami- 
lies. That borough contains one parish 
and part of two others; that of St. Paul 
being the most extensive, having five 
tithings or hamlets without the borough. 
There is in the vicinity about 700 acres 
of corporation land, 500 hundred of 
which were, until within these ten years, 
beath or open common land. About 
eight or nine years since, Joseph Pitt, 
Esq. M.P. for Cricklade, and the then 
High Steward for Malmsbury, kindly in- 
terested himself for the inhabitants, and 
procured an Act of Inclosure. The 500 
acres were consequently inclosed and al- 
lotted to 280 families being free burgesses, 
of the Corporation, with the exception of 
fifty acres, which have been let for the 
purpose of raising funds to make good 
roads and keep them in repair. Many of 
these free burgesses are poor men with 
large families, having about an acre and a 
quarter or an acre and a half of land 
each, the produce of which enables the 
greater part of them to live without pa- 
rochial relief. Out of, the 700 acres, at 
least 600 were dug by the spade. The 
consequence has been, that the expendi- 
ture of the parish, which in April 1, 1619, 
amounted to 20741. has been gradually 
reduced, and for the year ending April 1, 
1430, it amounted to no more than 1424/. 
being a decrease in eleven years of nearly 
30 per cent. although the population has 
vastly increased in the same time. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


‘A patent has been lately granted to Mr. 
J. Arnold, of Sheffield, for an improved 
spring latch, or fastening for doors.—Mr. 
Arnold forms his spring-latch by placing 
one metal cylinder within another, the 
jatter serving as a sort of box or socket 
for the bolt to act in, and the former as 
the bolt itself. One end of the outer cy- 
lindrical case is open for the passage of 
the inner one, while the other is closed, 
and bas a spiral spring placed in the inte- 
rior to press out the bolt or latch; a 

ve is formed in the outer case through 
which the spindle of the handle passes, 
and admits of its moving in a horizontal 
direction ; when required to lock or un- 
lock, the exterior end of the bolt is sloped 
off to form an inclined plane, and this 


part, as well as that through which the: 


handle passes, is made solid for the sake 
of strength. When it is required to fit 
this lock to a door, a circular hold is to 
be made in the edge, and a corresponding 
one in the door-post, a small plate being 
placed on the latter, through which the 
bolt passes. The only advantage that it 
is attempted to show will arise from the 
use of this patent latch, is, that it is more 
easily adapted, and does not injure the 
door by cutting away. Various plans are 
shown for forming the locks, and the 
rewainder of the specification is chiefly 
taken up by a description of their separate 
parts. 

A patent has been lately granted to 
Mr. J. Gray, of Beaumarris, Anglesea, for 
a new and improved method of preparing 
and putting on copper-sheathing for ship- 
ping.-—The object the present patentee 


has bad in view, is the preventing any 
projection or indentation in the sheathing 
of ships when fixed on them; and he 
causes a perfectly regular and smooth 
surface to be obtained, by forcibly form- 
ing indentation in the sheets, which will 
present corresponding projections on the 
opposite side, the heads of the nails being 
countersunoken in the former, whilst the 
latter are admitted into the wood; this, 
it is stated, will also give additional se- 
curity to the means of fastening the sheets. 
The tool employed for forming these coun- 
tersunken perforations consists of a screw 
working in a socket formed in the centre 
of a metal frame or bridge, that is firmly 
screwed to a bench or table. The lower 
extremity of the screw is a conical punch, 
which, when screwed down, tits into a 
corresponding piece of metal having a 
small perforation formed through it, for 
the passage of the particles of copper that 
are punched out of the sheet. This latter, 
after having been laminated and dressed, 
is placed below the punch, and the screw 
being turned by a lever passing through 
its top, the conical form of the punch will 
create a countersunken projection in the 
sheet of copper, into which the heads of 
the nails are to be made to fit, su as to 
present an even surface. The legs of the 
bridge above mentioned are directed to 
be made far enough apart to admit of the 
passage of the sheets below it, and they 
thus serve as a guide for making the per- 
forations in a right line. In affixing the 
sheets to the bottoms of vessels, they are 
to be caused to extend half way over each 
other alternately, in the usual manner. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


| J. Perry, of Red Lion Square, Holborn, for an 


improvement in or on pens, April 24, 1830. 

J. M‘lnnes, of Aucheureoch, and of Woodburn, 
North Britain, for the manufacture or preparation 
of certain substances which he denominates the 
British Tapioca, and the cakes and flour to be 
made from the same. April 24, 1830. 

S. Brown, of Billiter Square, London, for im- 
provements in making or manufacturing bolts 
and chains. April 24, 1830. 

J. Cochaux, of Fenchurch Street, London, for 
40 apparatus calculated to prevent or render less 
frequent the explosion of boilers in generating 
sieam. Communicated by a foreigner. April 24, 
1830, 

P. Descroizilles, of Fenchurch-street, London, 
for improvements in apparatus for economising 
fuel in heating water and air, applicable to various 
purposes. April 24, 1830. 





T. Cook, of Blackheath Road, Kent, for im 
provements in the construction and fitting-up of 
boats of various descriptions, April 24, 1830, 

J. Wilks, of Blue Anchor, Bermondsey, Surrey, 
for an improvement in a part or parts of the ap 
paratus to making paper by machinery, April 28. 

T. Petherick, of Penfallick, Tywardreath, Corn- 
wall, for machinery for separating copper, lead, 
and other ores from earthy and other substances 
with which they are and may be mixed, and which 
is more particularly intended to supersede the 
operation now practised or used for that purpose, 
commonly called jigging. April 28, 1830, 

J. Walker, of Weymonth street, Middlesex, for 
an improved cock for fluids, May 4, 1830. 

H. R. S. Devenoge, of Little Stanhope-street, 
May Fair, for improvements of maehinery for 
making bricks. Communicated by a Foreigner. 
May 8, 1830. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Personal Memoirs; or, Reminiscences of Men 
and Mayners at Home and Abroad. By Pryse 
Gordon, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 23s. 

Mewoigs of the Life of Heavy Francis D’ Agues- 
seau, &c. By Charles Butler, Esq. sSvo. Os. 6d, 

Memoirs of His Own Life and Times. By Sir 
James Turner, 1632—1070. 1 vol. 4te. Ud. 15s. — 

Memoirs of George Romney, 410, 24. 2s. 

Memvirs of Madame Do Barry, Vol. II. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


A falland correct Report of the Proceedings be- 
fore a Committee of Privileges of the House of 
Lords upon the Petition of George Leigh, Esq. 
claiming the title of Lord Leigh, &c. Part I. 5s. 

A Short Treatise on the Liability of Trustees, 
and the protection and indemnity afforded them in 
Coarts of Equity. By Sir G. FP. Hampson, Bart. 
Svo. 6s. Second Edition. 


MEDICINE, suURGERY, &c. 


A Treatise on Poisons, in relation to Medical 
Jurisprudence, Physiology, and the Practice of 
Physic. By R. Christison, M.D. Svo. 16s. 

Remarks on Palmonary Consumption, and the 
neual mode of treating ii, &c. By James Jenkins, 
surgeon. 2s, 

A Dissertation on the Component Parts of an 
Animal Body, being a lecture introductory to the 
study of human, comparative, and physiological 
Anatomy. By A, W. Dewhurst, Esq. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dolby’s Cook’s Dictionary, Post 8vo. 9s. dd. 

Journal of the Heart; edited by the Authoress of 
* Flirtation.”” Post 8vo, 10s, Gd. 

The Poeket French Grammatical Dictionary, 
&c. By G. Surenne, 5s. 

The Hundred-weight Fraction Book, containing 
one hundred and twenty-five tables, &c. By 
John Gayner. 5s. 

The Present Land Tax in India Considered as a 
Measure of Finance, By John Briggs. svo. 12s, 

Conversations on General History from the 
Creation to the Birth of Christ. I2mo. 10s. 6d. 

Ireland and its Economy. By J. Bicheno. svo. 
Ss. Gd, 

The History of Tewkesbury. By James Ben- 
‘pett, Svo. 15s, 

The Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane, 
&e. By G. R. Porter. &vo. 15s. 
The British Naturalist, Vol. LL. 12mo. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 


Tales ofa Tar. By the Author of “The Naval 
Sketch Book.” Post Svo, 10s, 6d, 

The Oxonians. By the author of “ The Rou.” 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. Gd. 

Caleb Williams. By William Godwia. 
Edition, 2 vols, 12mo. 2). 

Foreign Exclusives in London. 3 vols. 12mo, 

The Barony, a Romance. By Anna-Maria Por- 
ter. 3 vols. 12mo. 1. 7s. 

Traits of Scottish Life—Pictures of Scenes and 
Characters. In 3 vols. 8vo. I. 7s. 

Fiction without Romance. 2 vols. 16s. 

The Adventures of Ariston. By an Eton Boy. 4s, 

The Denounced. By the Authors of the “ Tales 
of the O’Hara Family.” 3 vols. post Svo. 1/.11s.6d. 

The Armenians, a Tale of Constantinople. By 
Charles M‘Farlane, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Life of Alexander Alexander. 2 vols. post 
Svo. l4s, 

Derwentwater, a Tale of 1715. 2 vols. post Svo. 
1d. 1s. 


New 


POETRY. 


The Undying One, &c. a Poem. 
Mrs. Norton. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Family Library, Dramatic Series, No, 1. 
containing the Plays of Philip Massinger. Vol. 1. 
5s. 

The Doom of Devorgoil, a Melo-drama ; Aachin- 
drone, or the Ayrshire Tragedy. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart, Svo. 9s. 

Eanthe, a Tale of the Druids, and other Poems, 
18mo, 5s. 

The New Bath Guide, or Memoirs of the 
b-n-r-d Family. By C. Anstey. A new Edi- 
tion, with Notes, and a Life of the Author. By 
John Britton, F.S.A. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Inch-Kenneth, a Poem. 12mo. 5s. 


By the Hon. 


THEOLOGY. 


Melmoth’s Importance of a Religions Life, a 
new Edition, with Talbot’s Reflections, Thoughts, 
Poems, &c. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, for Plain 
People. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Theological Meditations. By a Sea Officer, 4to. 
1d. 15s. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

A Journey through Norway, Lapland, and 
Sweden. By the Rev. Robert Everest, M.M.F.G. 
Svo. lds. 

Panantis Narrative of a Residence in Algiers. 
Second Edition, 4to. 25s, 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Among the novelties immediately forthcoming is 
a work of the lighter class by the Author of Bram- 
bletye House, under the seasonable designation of 
The Midsummer Medley for 1830. 

Another work, of which the title affords good 
promise of amusement for summer readers is th 


shortly expected Retrospections of the Stage, by 
the late John Bernard, manager of the American 
theatres, and formerly Secretary to the Beef-Steak 
Clab. This production has reference to a forty 
six years’ connection with theatricals in England, 
Ireland, and America. 
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From the masterly pen of Mr. Galt the public 
will receive very shortly «mew! work in thtee 
volumes, entitled Southennan. It is said to be il- 
lustrative of that period of Scottish history which 
intervened between the arrival of Queen Mary 
from France and the murder of Rizzio. 

The Author of Darnley and Richelieu will very 
shortly produce a new historical romance under 
the title of De L’Orme, and belonging to that pe- 
riod of the 17th centary when Louis XIII. occa- 
pied the throne of France, and Philip 1V. that of 
Spain. 

‘The moathly number of the family Classical 
Library for the present month terminates Beloe’s 
admired translation of lTerodotuas. 

To be continued Monthly—The Juvenile Library, 
(of which the first monthly Number has just ap- 
peared and contains the Lives of Remarkable 
Youth of both Sexes,) will be conducted by Wil- 
liam Jerdan, Esq. the Editor of the London Lite- 
rary Gazette, with whom a number of Authors of 
high character are associated, to illustrate the va- 
rious branches of polite Literature and popular 
Instruction in which their respective talents have 
already obtained public weight and celebrity. 

The Rev. Thomas S. Hughes's Travels in Greece 
and Albania, a work of established character and 
importance, is to be immediately republished in 
octavo, with its numerous embellishments, and 
some material additions. 

The Novel of Frescati’s, which is just ready for 
appearance, is reported to contain some curious 
disclosures regarding the babits and life of certain 
classes in the luxurious French capital. 

Mr. Grattan’s new Novel, the Heiress of 
Bruges, is nearly completed, and will issue from 
the press very speedily. 

A Narrative of a Journey overland to India, by 
Mrs. Colonel Elwood, is announced for immediate 
appearance, in 2 vols, As all the overland jour- 
neys hitherto narrated have becn homeward from 
India, this work has novelty of circumstance in 
its favour, 

The Novel so often announced under the piquant 
title of The Separation, and which has been, by 
peculiar circumstances, so long delayed, is now po- 
sitively about to appear. Separation is the natural 
consequence of Flirtation, and the noble authoress 
having depicted the dangers of one of these vices, 
a-la-Mode, is said to be about to demonstrate the 
woes inseparable from the other. 

Captain James Edward Alexander’s Travels to 
the seat of Warin the East, through Russia and 
the Crimea, in 1829, are in a forward state at the 
press. They are to consist of two volumes, with 
a map and various other illustrations. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. Ackermann has in the press a new Annual 
for 1831, entitled “‘ The Hamorist,” from the pen 
of W. H. Harrison, author of “Tales of a Physi- 
cian ;” illustrated by fifty wood envravings, from 
drawings by the late Mr. Rowlandson, besides na- 
merous tail-pieces. 


Major Leith Hay is preparing for publication a 
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Narrative of the Peninsular Campaigns, extend- 


ing over @ périod of nearly six years’ service in 


Spain and Portugal, from 1808 to 1814. 

Mr.Charles Lamb is preparing for publication a 
volume ef Poems, under the title of Album Verses. 

An Officer of the Line, author of “ Sketches, 
Scenes, and Narratives,” has in the press a Poem, 
entitled Visions of Solitude. 

Lord Byron’s Cain, with Notes, vindicatory and 
illustrative (in 1 Vol. 8vo.), by Harding Grant, is 
uearly ready for publication. 

Sermons, preached in St. George’s Church, 
Eve.ton, by the Rev, Matson Vincent, M. A. of 
University College, Oxford, will soon be published, 
in I vol. mo, 

In a few days will be ready the Fifth Volume 
of the Olio, or Museum of Entertainment; em- 
bellished with a vignette and twenty-seven other 
Original Engravings. 

The Journal of a Tour made by Senor Juan de 
Vega, the Spanish Minstrel of 1828 and 1829, 
throngh Great Britain and Ireland, will shortly be 
ready, 

An Exposition of the Doctrine of Original Sin, 
by a Layman, is in the Press, 

Popular Lectures on the Prophecies relative to 
the Jewish Nation. By the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, 
M.A. Rector of Albany, Surrey, are nearly ready. 

Select Works of the British Poets, from Chaucer 
to Withers. By Robert Southey, LL-D. Poet 
Laureate, in 1 vol. 8vo. uniform with Aikin’s 
Poets, will shortly appear. 

At the unexpected death of Mr. Eugenius Roche, 
late Editor of ‘The Courier,” be left behind him 
some poems; (one ofthem, “ London in a Thou- 
sand Years,” of considerable length,) which were 
in a state nearly fit for publication, and will 
shortly appear, with a Memoir of the Author pre- 
fixed. 

Schola Salernitana, a Poem on the Preservation 
of Health, written in rhyming Latin verse, by 
Giovanni di Milano, in the name of the School of 
Salerno, and addressed to Robert of Normandy, 
son of William the Conqueror, with an Introdac- 
tion and Notes, by Sir Alexander Croke, D.C.L. 
and F.A.S. isin the press. 

A Grammar of the Turkish Language, dedi- 
cated by permission to the Tarkish Sultan, by 
Arthur Lumley Davids, is about to appear. 

A work entitled the Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth, from the first settlement 
of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, by Francis Pal- 
grave, Esq. of the Inner Temple, is to be shortly 
published. 

A Poem in Four Cantos, entitled The Pyramids, 
by Mr. Johns, of Crediton, Author of Dews of 
Castalie, &c. is announced. 

In the course of this month will appear a Phy- 
siological History of Man, tracing his gradual pro- 
gress through the various stages of Animal Exist- 
ence, from his first formation to the destruction 
of his body. By H. W. Dewharst, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Topham, M.A. F.R.S.L. has nearly 
ready for publieation a small Collection of Prayers 
in Easy Language for every day in the week. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


SIR EDMUND NAGLE. 

Latevy, at East Moulsey, aged 73, 
Admiral Sir Edmund Nagle, K. C. B. and 
G.C. H. Groom of the Bedchamber to his 
Majesty. This officer was a nephew of 
the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
During the American war, he commanded 
the Polecat, of 14 guns, from which sloop 
he was removed into the Racoon, of the 
same force. In the latter vessel he hed 
the misfortune to-be captured by two 
French frigates, off the Delaware river ; 
but was soon afterwards liberated by Cap- 
tain Elphinstone (the lateViscount Keith), 
who fell in with and took l’Aigle, the ship 
to which the Racoon’s crew had been con- 
veyed. Captain Nagle was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the Duc d’Estitac, of 14 guns, 
on the Jamaica station. He obtained post 
rank Jan. 27, 1783, but does not appear 
to have held any other command prior to 
the commencement of the war with France, 
in 1793, when we find him commanding 
the Active frigate, and subsequently the 
Artois, of 44 guns and 281 men, cruis- 
ing on the French coast, under the orders 
of Commodore Warren. In August 1794, 
he assisted at the destruction of La Feli- 
cité French frigate, and two corvettes, 
near the Penmarks. On the 21st of Oct. 
in the same year, the Artois, being off 
Ushant, in company with a squadron un- 
der Sir Edw. Pellew, joined in the chase 
of an enemy’s ship; and her superior sail- 
ing afforded Capt. Nagle the happy oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself by a well- 
conducted action of forty minutes, when, 
upon the approach of the other British 
frigates, the Frenchman struck his colours, 
The prize proved to be La Revolutionnaire, 
a fine frigate, built during the early years 
of the Revolution, of 44 guns and 351 
men, eight of whom were killed and five 
wounded, The Artois had Lieut. Craigy, 
of the marines, and two men slain, with 
five wounded. For his gallant conduct 
on this occasion, Captain Nagle received 
the honour of knighthood. From this pe- 
ried, until July 31, 1797, on which day 
the Artois was lost, by running upon a 
sandbank, when reconnoitring the har. 
bour of Rochelle, Sir Edmund Nagle was 
actively employed under that excellent 
officer the late Sir John B. Warren, whose 
squadron kept the enemy's coast in a per- 
petual state of alarm. The Artois also 
accompanied the Commodore in an expe- 
dition against Quiberon, Ac. in the sum- 
mer of 1795. For a short time, in 1801, 
Sir Edmund commanded the Montagu, of 
74 guns; and during the remainder of the 


war, the Juste, 80. Soon after the re- 
newal of hostilities, in 1803, he was ap- 
pointed to superintend the Sea Fencibles 
from Emsworth to Beachy Head, on which 
service he continued until his advance. 
ment to the rank of Rear-Admiral, Nov, 
9, 1805. About the commencement of 
the year 1808, Sir Edmund Nagle hoisted 
his flag, as Commander-in-chief, at Guern. 
sey, from whence he removed to Leith, 
where he remained until the general pro. 
motion, July 31, 1810, when he became a 
Vice-Admiral. In 1813, we find him at 
Newfoundland, with his flag in the Ante. 
lope, of 50 guns, as Governor of that co- 
lony; and in the following year, when 
the Allied Monarchs reviewed the fleet at 
Spithead, Sir Edmund had the distin. 
guished honour of being nominated a 
Naval Aid-de-camp to his present Ma- 
jesty, then Prince Regent. The flatter- 
ing and distinguished marks of favour ex. 
perienced by Sir Edmund Nagle from our 
Sovereign, had their origin in a casual 
interview with the Royal personage many 
years ago, while Prince of Wales. Sir 
Edmund and his lady had for some years 
been occasional visitors to Brighton, where 
they resided at an hotel; he had been 
mentioned to his Royal Highness as a 
most heroic and spirited seaman ; and his 
frank and honest manners gaining upon 
the Prince, he very soon became a con- 
stant and indispensable guest at the Pavi- 
lion; and upon his Royal Highness be. 
coming Regent, a more permanent at- 
tachment ensued, as he received an ap- 
pointment in the Royal household soon 
after; and upon the demise of the late 
King, he became enrolled among the 
Grooms of the Bedchamber to the new 
Sovereign. Sir Edmund was without 
guile or deception; but sometimes his 
good-nature and simplicity of mind led to 
his being made the vehicle of the artifices 
with which the waggish guests were in- 
clined to enliven the princely table during 
the festive hour. Mr. Sheridan regarded 
him much for his sincerity of heart and 
frank character, and always spoke of him 
as well deserving the confidence of his 
Royal master. So high did he stand in 
estimation with his Royal master, who 
loved his nautical humour, that of late 
years he has been almost domesticated 
with him. Sir Edmund was considered 
as an excellent seaman, and of a most 
undaunted character. His officers and 
seamen held him in great regard. When 
Sir Edmund attained the rank of @ 

officer, he commanded, for a short period, 
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on thé! north-east’ coast of England, and 
was not subject to any superior flag offi- 
cer’s authority, This appointment was 
consi as complimentary to the Re- 
int, who, it was expected, would have 
‘ked in one of the royal yachts, but 

e event did not follow. On the enlarge- 
ment of the Order of the Bath, in 1815, 
Sir Edmund was appointed a Knight 
Commander; he was appointed to the 
rank pf Admiral in 182-. Sir Edmund 
married, August 16, 1798, a lady of am- 
ple fortune, the widow of John Lucie 
Blackman, Esq. of Craven-street. 

N. B. HALHED, ESQ. 

Lately, in West Square, Surrey, aged 
seventy-nine, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, 
Esq. This gentleman, who in early life 
was regarded as an individual of more 
than ordinary talent, was educated at 
Harrow. ‘“ Nathaniel Brassy Halhed,’’ 
says Dr. Johnstone, in his Life of Dr. 
Parr, “ was another of Parr’s schoolfel- 
lows or pupils whilst at Harrow. I shall 
give some of his letters, and also some of 
Walter Pollard and Fortescue, and other 
of his juvenile friends, should there be 
space enough in the Appendix.”’ With his 
schoolfellow, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
he composed “* The First Part of the Love 
Epistles of Aristenetus, translated from 
the Greek into English metre.” This 
was published by Wilkie in 1771; and 
the Preface thus concludes: ** The ori- 
ginal is divided into two parts ; the pre- 
sent essay contains only the first ; by its 
success must the fate of the second be de- 
termined.—H. and 8S.” (Halhed and 
Sheridan.) The second part never ap- 
peared. Mr. Halhed started in life as 
a civil servant of the East India Company 
at Bengal, and published the following 
works relative to the East: ‘* A Codeof 
Gentoo Laws, or Ordinations of the Pun- 
dits, from a Persian translation,” 1776, 
4to. 1777; 8vo. “ A Grammar of the 
Bengal Language,”’ printed at Hoogly, in 
Bengal, 4to. 1778 ; ** A Narrative of the 
Events which have happened in Bombay 
and Bengal relative to the Mahratta Em- 
pire since July 1777,”" 8vo. 1779. After 
his return to England, in 1790, he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the borough of 
Leicester, but in May 1791, on a vacancy, 
obtained a seat in Parliament for Ly- 
mington. In 1793-4 he published in 
four parts, in 4to, “ Imitations of the 
Epigrams of Martial.” In 1795 he af- 
forded a melancholy and memorable in- 
stance of the occasional eccentricity of 
men of talent, by becoming the avowed 
champion of the soi-disant prophet, Rich- 
ard Brothers, and publicly professing his 
belief in the pretended mission of that 





wretched fanatic. In this character he 
pat forth in the course of that year, the 
following publications: ;The whole of 
the Testimonies to the Authenticity of 
the Prophecies of Richard Brothers, :and 
of his Mission to recall the Jews; “A 
Word of Admonition to the Right Hon, 
Wm. Pitt, in an Epistle occasioned by 
the Prophecies of Brothers ;” “ Two Let. 
ters to the Right Hon. Lord Loughbo- 
rough ;*’ ** Speech in the House of Com. 
mons, March 31, 1795, respecting the 
confinement of Mr. Brothers, the Pro- 
phet ;”’ ** A Calculation of the Millenium, 
with Observations on the Pamphlets en- 
titled, ‘Second Arguments,’ &c. and the 
* Age of Credulity,’ together with a Speech 
delivered in the House of Commons, 
March 31; an original Letter written by 
Brothers in 1790 to P. Stephens, Esq. ; 
and also a paper pointing out those parts 
of his prophecies that have already been 
fulfilled ;*’ ** Answer to Dr. Horne’s se- 
cond Pamphlet, entitled,.‘ Occasional Re- 
marks ;’"’ ** Second Speech-in the House 
of Commons, April 21, 1795, respecting 
the detention of Mr. Brothers, the Pro. 
phet.”” By this foolish Business, and the 
dissolution of 1796, Mr. Halhed’s public 
career was closed, and he afterwards lived 
in retirement. 
MR. J. FRAZER. 

Died, at his residence in Dromore, at 
the advanced age of eighty-two, Mr. John 
Frazer, sen. In him, a sound and mascu- 
line judgment, and. inflexible integrity of 
purpose, and the purest moral principles, 
were combined with strong affections and 
great tenderness of heart. His religion 
was emphatically Christian in its spirit, 
He was one of the last remnants of the 
Elders of the Ulster Presbyterian Church 
of the past century—a venerable class of 
men, who are fast passing away, and who 
retained a portion of their primitive sim- 
plicity of manners, and brought down into 
this philosophizing and matter-of-fact age 
a leaven of the olden time, the enthusias- 
tic devotional feeling, love of freedom, 
and a stern spirit of resistance to all en- 
croachments on liberty of conscience. His 
mind had a strong cast of originality, the 
result of its powerful organization ; and 
by its self-culture—an intuitive sagacity 
and large grasp of the reasoning faculties 
—his memory was well stored with useful 
and practical knowledge. But the most 
peculiar and prominent trait of his mind, 
was a yearning for the sublime and spi- 
ritual imaginations, and deep devotional 
feelings, which an early and constant per- 
usal of the Sacred Volume. had developed 
and cherished, even to the last moment of 
his existence ; and his serious converse 
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took a tinge of a from this hatit 
of his oN aad an manner 
was and ; and it was in 
this he was wont to say, that he found a 
refuge from all earthly . afflictions. 
There is something of interest in the le- 
of the family of Highland Frazers, 
from which he, subject of this brief 
sketch, was descended. They, with man 
others, left their loved native glens, with 
an indignant sense of the tyrannic control 
over their conscientious mode of worship— 


_—— 


Incidents. 


day, kept the peasantry i 
advance, both in physical comfort and 
moral culture, beyond any other on 
of the island. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Removal of the Haymarket.—The Bill 
for the removal of the Haymarket having 
thé House of Commons, and no 
— being apprehended in the House 
Lords, will probably become a law in 
the course of a few weeks, and it is ex- 
that the removal will take place 
is summer. The situation ehosen for 
the new market is certainly excellent. It 
is bounded on the west by the Regent’s- 
a on the east by the Hampstead-road, 
ying between the New-road and the Re- 
gent’s Canal, one of the basins and wharfs 
of which form part of the northern boun- 
dary, and will of course admit of hay 
being landed from the canal boats imme- 
diately in the market. Besides the ad- 
van of situation, the increase of space 
over the present market will be very con- 
siderable. A survey of each has been 
made, by which it is found that the pre- 
sent market contains 4400 square feet, 
and the new market will contain 10,600. 
It is said an extensive roof, supported on 
columns, will be erected in the centre, to 
keep the hay dry in wet weather. 

Prison Discipline —The Middlesex Ma- 
gistrates met lately at the Clerkenwell 
Session House, for the purpose of approv- 
ing of rules and regulations for the go- 
vernment of the House of Correction, 
Coldbath-fields. Sir George Hampson re- 
ported the present orderly conduct of the 
male prisoners in the House of Correction, 
but said that all the exertions of the Go- 
vernor and the Matron, with the whole of 
the Visiting Justices, were insufficient to 
keep the female prisoners in any kind of 
order, or to make them conform to the 
prison rules and discipline. He, there- 
fore, moved a resolution, founded upon a 
regulation which, he said, was carried into 
effect in the House of Correction for the 
county of Sussex, “ That all felons con- 
viet, convicts fer fraud, idle and disorderly 
persons, &c. &c. shall have their heads 
shaved when not conforming to the prison 


discipline.” Several magistrates strongly 
opposed the motion, which was lost by a 
large majority. Mr. Humby then moved 
a resolution, ‘* That felons convict, con- 
victs for fraud, mothers of bastards com- 
mitted for punishment, and idle and dis- 
orderly persons, who conduct themselves 
in a refractory manner, and do not con-: 
form to the prison rules and discipline, 
shall, at the decision of the Visiting Jus- 
tices, after hearing evidence upon oath, 
have the hair shorn off their heads ;” 
which, upon a division, was carried by 
nine against five. 

Tax on Newspapers.—A_ requisition 
having been addressed to the Committee 
of the City of London Literary Institu- 
tion, setting forth ** the heavy annual ex- 
pense of the Institution for its present 
inadequate supply of daily newspapers ;”’ 
stating that “‘ the taxes on newspapers 
were taxes on information ;"’ suggesting 
that a“ reduction of those taxes would, 
by occasioning an increase of consumption, 
produce an increase of revenue to the Go- 
vernment,”’ and at the same time prove 
highly beneficial to this and similar insti- 
tutions, and to the community at large ;” 
—a meeting was lately held in the theatre 
of the Institution, in Aldersgate-street, 
for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of petitioning Parliament, and me- 
morialising the Lords of the Treasury, for 
a reduction of the duty on newspapers and 
advertisements. Dr. Southwood Smith 
was called to the chair. A resolution in 
the spirit of the requisition was then 
moved and seconded, and a long discus- 
sion succeeded, which terminated in an 
adjournment to the following evening. 
The question was resumed a second day, 
and the resolution, after a stormy discus- 
sion, carried by a majority of two to one. 

Education.— On Thursday, June 17, 
the pupils at North-End House, Hamp- 
stead, under the tuition of Mr. Geo. Sam. 
Evans, A.M. underwent their usual half- 
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yearly public examination. The repeti- 
tion of this —— trial, a previous ex- 
ample of was reported in “ The 
New Monthly Magazine” for January 
last, gave increased satisfaction to the 
examiners and the party assembled. Mr. 
Thomas Campbell, who presided on the 
former occasion referred te, and who then 
expressed his determination to promote, 
in any manner in his power, the effort 
made by Mr. Evans to establish an im- 
proved. and liberal system of education, 
again undertook that part, and conducted 
the young gentlemen through a severe 
examination in the languages, and parti- 
cularly in the comparative geography of 
Ancient and Modern Britain. The geo- 
graphical and other drawings were exhi- 
bited, and highly approved of; demon- 
strating the importance of the system pur- 
sued at North End, which makes the art 


of drawing as essential a part of the daily ° 


study of every pupil as that of writing. 
The young gentlemen afterwards per- 
formed the most interesting portions of 
the Andrian of Terence, in a manner not 
at all inferior to the best performances at 
Westminster school. Another class per- 
formed, with the most accurate pronun- 
ciation and appropriate gesture, the 
Bourgeoise Gentilhomme of Moliére. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. A. J. Tharp, A.B. to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Denston, Suffolk. 

The Rev. A. 8. Atcheson to the Rectory of 
Teich, Ratlandshire, void by the death of the Rev. 
T. Wingfield. 

The Rey. G. O. Miller, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Milton, otherwise Middleton Malzor, Northamp- 
tonshire, 

The Rev. J. Warde, A.M. late Curate of Clif- 
ton, and Minor Canon of Bristol. to the Priest 
Vicar’s Stall, vacant by the death of the Rev. W. 
Turner. 

H. Sturt, Esq. of Critchel, has presented the 
Rectory of Witchampton, in the county of Dor- 
set, to the Rev. C. Glyn, A.M. 

The Rev. E. Haye, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, to the Vicarage of Broughton, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. C. Richards, Prebendary of Winches- 
ter, to the Vicarage of Wanborongh, Wilts, vacant 
by the decease of the Rev. L. Iremonger. 

The Rev. F. Litchfield, M.A. of Merton College, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Elham, Kent. 

The Rev. G. P. Lowther, M.A. to the Rectory 
of Orcheston St. George, Wilts. 

The Rev. E. H. J. Williams, M.A. Rector of 
Rushall, Wilts, by dispensation to hold the Ree- 
tory of St. Peter, Marlborough, along with Rushall. 

The Rev. G. D. Faithfull, B.D. Fellow of Cor- 
pas Christi College, Oxford, to hold by dispensa- 
tion the Rectory of Bygrave, with Hatfield Rec- 
tory, both in Herts. 

The Rev. H. Roberson, M.A. incumbent of Li- 
Versedge, Yorkshire, to the Prebendal Stall of 
Apesthorpe, in York Cathedral. 
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Married.) — Lord Seymour, eldest son of the 
Duke of Somerset, to Jane Georgiana, youngest 
daughter of the late T. Sheridan, Esq. 

At Holland House, Lord Lilford to Miss Hol- 
land, daughter to Lord Holland. 

At Paddington Charch, E. W. Dufiin, Fsq. M.D. 
‘ellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, to Agnes, eldest daughter of J. White, Esq. 
of Westbourn Green, and New Road, Marylebone, 

Mr. J. Walker, jun. of Aylesbary, to Miss S. 
Stevens, of Buckingham. 

At Buckingham, Mr. W. Savage, to Miss A, 
Edgar, both of that place. 

At Buckingham, Mr. Neale, to Miss Wans- 
bourne, both of that place. 

At Eversholt, Beds, Mr. J. Smith, of Tingrith, 
to Mrs, Whinnett. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. Marshall, surgeon, to Miss 
M. Terry, daughter of the late Rev. J: Terry, of 
Waddesdon, 

At Aylesbury, Mr. T. Rickard, of Berkhamp- 
sted, to Miss E. Burman of the former place. 

At Fleet Marston, Bucks, Mr. W. Mansfield, of 
Fringford, Oxon, to Sabina, daughter of the late 
Mr. J. Sanders, of the former place, 

At Hitchin, the Rev. J. Rowland, of Baldock, 
to Miss Langford, only daughter of W. Langford, 
Esq. of Hitchin, Herts. 

At Offley, Herts, S. Steward, Esq. of Lincoln'’s- 
inn-fields, to Anne, youngest danghter of the late 
Rev. T. Salusbury, Rector of Graveley. 


—_——_—-- 


Died.|\—On Saturday the 26th ult. at Windsor, 
at half past three o’clock in the morning, His 
Majesty King George LV. in his 68th year. 

In Dublin, Viscount Kilwarden. 

In Hill street, the Right Hon, Lady Amherst, 
mother to the present Lord Amherst. 

At Sunbury, Middlesex, Jane, the widow and 
relict of Josiah Boydell, Esq. 

At Aberdeen, W. L. Brown, D.D. Professor of 
Divinity, and Principal of Marischal College. 

W. Moore, Esq. of Goswell street, late of Little 
Braxted, Essex. 

At Saffron Walden, in the 71st year of her age, 
Mrs. Archer. 

At St. Alban’s, Mr. J. Whitney. 

At Henton, Chinner, Oxon, Martha, daughter 
of Mr. Cadle, 

At Watdon Hill Farm, Stone, Bucks, Esther, 
daughter of the late Mr. Peter Hughes. 

At Walton Terrace, Aylesbury, Mr. W. Beesley. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. J. Fisher. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Hon. and Rev. Miles 
John Stapleton, eldest son of the Right Hon, Lord 
Le Despencer. 

Robert Burchall, Esq. of Walthamstow. 

At Islington, the Rev. Joseph Patten Rose, 
Rector of Althorne-cam-Cricksea, Essex, and Mi- 
nister of the Chapel of Ease, Islington. 

At Brighton, Robert Podmore, Esq. of Clayton 
Sussex. 

R, Hamilton, Esq. M.D. of Ipswich, 

At Cambridge, Basil C. Montagu, Esq. eldest 
son of Basil Montayu, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Himley, near Dudley, the Rev. J. Dudley, 
M.A. Rector of Himley, and formerly of Christ 
Church. 

At Walcot Park, the seat of the Earl of Powis, 
Lady H. A. Herbert, Countess of Powis. 

At Stapleford, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. W 
Atkinson, B.D. 

25 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


> 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

(ia Wednesday the Oth alt. there was a meet- 
img of the inbabitants of Potton, and several 
Gentlemen and Clergy in the neighbourhood, 
among whom were the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Cast, 
the Rev. Mr. Whittingham, the Rev. Mr. Cooke, 
the Rev. Mr. Shore, Mr. Montague Borgoyne, 
Mr. Thomas Pargoyne, Mr. Foster, and Mr. Car- 
ter, in order to consiier the propriety of esta- 
bt shing a School of Ind wiry, a which a compbi- 
nation of laboor with the edacation of the poor 
Was proposed by Mr. Montague Bargoyne. That 
gentleman bromght before the meeting such me- 
lancholy proofs of the bad consequences of the neg- 
lect of industry in the pablic schools, and more 
especially among the females, who went to Lona 
don and fell a sacrifice to vice and idleness, that 
the meeting entered cortially into his proposals, 
and agreed to sapport the establishment; and also 
to connect with it a 
ments of land, to escourace ind 


system of providing allot- 


astry in the labo 
rieons tl oT. 
BERKSHIRE. 
British Wool.—The last mecting of 
shire British W 


roualy 


the Berk 
ol Society, at Isley, was nume 
The proceedings of the Com 


were rep fiedi to be 


b'sq. 


atrencded. 
Miittee 
the nr 
pointe It was propesed to hold a fair annually 
at Iishey for the the month of 
July was sogrested as most convenient, bat no 
day is at present fixed. 
letter f thanks to 


his general exertions in 


satisfactory, and on 


otion of P. Green, they were re-ap- 


aale of wool, and 
t ’ 

oO tn a 
of Rich- 


canse of 


It was agreed 
his (race the Dake 
the 


roc 


mond for 
In the course of the edings, it 
Was stated by the chairman, that the rule, binding 


the members to wear exclusively cloth made of 


agricaltare. 


Britich wool alone, was considered by several in- 
fine ntial inclivietuale as objectionable 9 amd that the 


objects of the Soctety w ald be more 


if that 


nnanimously agr 


generally 


Promoted rule wae rescincied, which was 
eed to. 

Last vear, whilst the digging of a well at Wink- 
rw 


fic ll was ip progress, the labours 


ly observed to drink the waters of a « issn 
ing about 24 feet from the sertace. Cariosity was 


excited ; and, on inquiry being made, the follow. 
m was obtained: That this water 
wlerable aperent powers; dissipated 


very quickly thy brought on by the too 


ing informat 
Prose sa d con 
heatlach« 
r, and removed thirst and ail fe 
verish This testimony, added to the 
celebrity lately acquired by the mineral waters of 
W imisor Park, awakened! attention ; and the spring 


hi be ral use of Des 


"yr pt m3. 


was, in a short time, generally resorted to by peo 
ple living in the neighbourhood. Several thousand 
persons have taken the water with creat advan 
tage in goat, determination of blood to the head, 
spasins, dropsy, epilepry, bilions attacks. 
Some have imagined that the beneficial effe 


and 
ts at 
tributed to mineral waters may be traced to the 
change of air, the regimen, and the exercise with 
which their ase is neually accompanied. Is there 
sny remedy that woukl not be materially ascisted 
by these powerful auxiliaries’ The sick man— 


careless of the exact ratio in which they may te 
verally operate—will, in his pursait of health, 
have recourse to all the means that, in their com. 
bination, have afforded relief to patients afflicted 
with diseases similar to his own. It may, how. 
ever, be remarked, that the country in which these 
*prings originate has at all times been celebrated 
for its salabrity. Windsor Porest is not the seat 
of the Muses only; there also is placed the temple 
of Hygeia, and few regions contain a greater 
sember of inhabitants boasting of longevity, free 
from disease and belily infirmities. 


CAMBRIBGESHIRE. 

Sir William Brown's three gold medals for the 
present year were lately adjadged at Cambridge 
as follows:—Greek Ode, Geo. Hildyard, Christ’s 
College. Latin Ode, Charles R. Kennedy, Trinity 
College. Epigrams, William Fitzherbert, Queen’s 
College. 

CORNWALL. 

The Pentewan railroad, constructed by the hte 
Sir Christopher Hawkins, is one of the most ce- 
rions things of its kind in England. It begins at 
St. Austell bridge, and goes on threagh St. Austell] 
Moor, chiefly on an inclined plane, to its termina 
Pentewan Considerable traffic is 
road, which is in itself 
of admirable construction; bat what renders it 
ext. aortinary is this, that four waggons linked fo- 
gether, with about fifteen tons of china clay on 
them, are put in motion at the depét at St. Ans. 
tell by two men geatly impelliag them; they then 
move forward, their speed gracnally increasing, 
amd when they arrive at the lime-kiln late'y 
distance of three hand red 
yards—they proceed with the celerity of a miail- 
Sometimes, twenty persons are seen rid- 
ing on them at once. They continae thus te pro- 
ceed for upwards of two miles, the man who has 
charge of them having to put his horse to the gal- 
lop in order to keep up with them. Having ar- 
rived at level ground, the «peed of the extraor- 


tied on Pier. 


conveyed over the 


erected —a two or 


coach. 


dinary vehicles gradually diminishes, until they at 
length stop, when th r attaches his horse 
to the foremost carriage, and they are thes drawn 
to Pentewan wharf, where a greater quantity of 
china clay and china stone is shipped for Liver- 
pool, Scotland, &c. than from any other port in 
England. By this means, forty or fifty tons are 
often conveyed by the occasional assistance of one 
horse, at the mean rate of ten miles an boar. 

The annual meeting of the East Cornwall Agri- 
cultaral Society was lately held at Callington. 
The attendance was numerons and bighly respect- 
able: F. H. Rodd, Esq. twok the chair. The cat- 
tle, &c. entered for the prizes were of the finest 
description, and those gentlemen and farmers to 
whom they belonged were deservedly compli- 
mented on their successfal exertions to improve 
their respective stocks. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A new north entrance to the city of Exeter is 
projected. Several plans for this purpose have 
been laid by the Trustees of the Exeter tarnpikes 
before the Chamber with a view of ascertaining 


conduct: 
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which bad theic approval, and that body has de- 
clared in favour of the plan of Mr. Marray Vicars, 
the most easterly of the three, which, breaking 
through Panulstreet, just below the Episcopal 
schools, crosses the present Pish Market, and en- 
ters the High-street im that direction. The plan 
thas approved, is throeghout the greater part of 
its lime that of Mr. William Cleeve, and a refer- 
ence to both the plans, as originally published, 
will show it to be the case ; the only difference, in 
point of fact, being a small diverging east on near- 
ing the city walls, and thas running it to the Pish 
Market instead of Goldsmith street; that in trath, 
the plan of Mr. Cleeve, as now adopted by Mr. 
Vicars, is the only approach to a straight line, 
there being the most incontestable evidence that 
the latter gentleman, at the outset, contemplated 
reaching the city by a more circuitous coarse. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The first meeting of the Trustees for the Clifton 
saspension-bridge was lately held, when, in addi- 
tion to the Master of the Society of Merchants for 
the time being, the Senior Sheriff for the time be- 
ing, and Mr. Alderman Daniel (the three Trustees 
named in the Act), the following gentlemen were 
elected, viz.— Messrs. Join Savaze, James Adam 
Gordon, John Haythorne, George Daubeny, John 
Cave, Joseph Haythorne, Thomas Stock,’ Philip 
Protheroe, John Scandrett Harford, George Hill- 
hoase, Abraham Hillhouse, Jolin Evans Lanell, 
Johan Hare, Thomas Kington, Wm. Fripp, James 
George, Edward Sampson, Joseph Cookson, Isaac 
Cooke, Wm. Wright, Henry Bash, Daniel Wade 
Acraman, George Thomas, T. R. Gappy, Charles 
Payne, and Johan Winwo«d. 

A special meeting of the subscribers to the Bris- 
tol University was held last month, when it ap- 
peared from the report that 228 shares had been 
taken, leaving only 72 to be disposed of. It far- 
ther appeared, that the Council had been mach 
occupied in endeavouring to find a suitable place 
for the building, but without success; and in th~ 
meaa time they had taken a lease for three years 
of the mansion of the late Mr. Wright, in Park- 
row, a8 a temporary establishment. R. Bright, 
Esq. moved the restoration of a resolution which 
had been rejected at the general meeting, for es- 
tablishing a Theological Lectareship within the 
walls of the College, be (Mr. B.) being well con- 
Vinced, that no education could be ec o>mplete that 
did not embrace a study of the evidences of Chris- 
Uianity and Bible criticism. The resolation was 
Gninimously agreed to; after which, the meeting 
separated. 

To those who remember the state of the groand 
on which Pittville, Cheltenham, stands, only three 
of four years since, the alteration there must appear 
like the effect of magic, as it now forms one of the 
most elegant properties in the kingdom ; and its vae 
lne in the estirmativn of strangers is amply proved by 
the namber of gentee! residences already built on 
the ground allotted for streets and squares, which, 
at no distant date, will form a splendid new town, 
The approach to Pittville is through one of the 
most beaatiful shrubberies that can well be con- 
ceived, and it exhibits a tastefal variety of sylvan 
Walks, flowery parterres, and spacious lawns, 
Which are arranged in a manner highly creditable 
to the taste of the projectors. On arriving at the 
end of the first plantation, the pictaresque lake 
breaks cently on the view, with its banks of 


sloping verdure rising from the water, which is 
enlivened by one or two pleasare-boats and a mi- 
niatere sloop; while the elegant bridges at exch 
extremity of the sheet of water do not fail to ex. 
cite the admiration of all who visit this enchanting 
scene. Beyoud the lake there is a walk leading 
to the froat entrance of the pump-room, the view 
of which is rendered Dold and striking by the 
ascent of two spacious flights of steps, which place 
the balding, as it were, apon a spacious platform 
that adds mach to the splendour of the coup dail. 
The design and architectare of this edifice, with 
its noble colonnade of Lonic pillars and lofty dome, 
presents the classical appearance of some temple 
of the ancients; and from the eminence on which 
it is placed, it commands an extensive view, in- 
clading the shrubberies and town in the fore- 
ground, with the striking amphitheatre of hills in 
the distance, and the vale of Gloacester on the 
west, which may be compared to an Italian land- 
scape. Prior to entering the bailding,are seen the 
Satues of Esculapias, Hygeia, and Hippocrates, 
sculptured by Mr. Gahagan, in Bath stone, in a man- 
ner that coafers considerable fame on that artist. 
The coantenances of Esculapias and Hippocrates 
are masculine and commanding, and bear upon 
thera the impress of godlike thought and wisdom ; 
the attitudes are dignified, jand partly enveloped 
in flowing and graceful drapery. The grand sa- 
loon in the interior of the building is S87 feet in 
lencth and 37 broad, with a proportionate height, 
rising in the centre to the summit of the dome, 
the ceiling of which is ornamented in the most 
tastefal and classical manner. Beneath the spring- 
ing of the arch of the dome is a loity and hand- 
some gallery of wrought iron, which, with the 
whole of the roof of the building, is supported by 
fluted lonic colamns, surmounted with a beantiful 
cornice and entablatare. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The annnal speeches and prize compositions 
were delivered, last month, at Hyde Abbey School, 
Winchester, under the snperintendence of the Rev. 
H. Richards. The selections were from the best 
Greek, Latin, and Enelish classics, and received 
fall effect from the exertious of the young orators, 
who acquitted themselves, generally speaking, with 
more than their asnal credit. The Latin prize, 
‘* Sinus Neapolitanus,” was adjadged to Mr. 
Woodham ; and the English, “ Jomah at Nine. 
veh,” to Mr. Grant. An English composition, of 
considerable merit, was also recited by Mr. Har 
ris. In consequence of the difficulty of deciding 
between his pretensions and those of his more 
successfal rival, Mr. Grant, the prize for elocution 
is not yet awarded. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The Liverpool and Manchester Railway is now 
so far completed, that the directors lately travelled 
from Liverpool to Manchester, as far as Oldfield- 
lane, at the entrance of Manchester. This is the 
first time the whole distance has been accomplish- 
ed, and it was done in the mot satisfactory man- 
ner. The directors travelled in two coaches, and 
were drawn by the Arrow locomotive engine : 
seven wagvons laden with stone being drawn after 
them: the whole weight of the engine and load 
was thirty-nine tons, with which they periormed 
the distaace in two hours and twenty-one minutes; 
twenty minutes having been consumed in taking 
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in two supplies of water, the distance (thirty miles) 
was actually travelled in two hours and one minute. 
On thelr return, they took no load in addition to 
the coaches, and the Journey was performed in 
one boar and thirty four minutes; being at the 
rate of nearly twenty miles an hour! At Man- 
chester, the directors beld a board, and passed a 
résolution ‘‘ expressing their strong sense of the 
great skill and unwearied energy displayed by 
their engineer, Mr. G. Stephenson, which have so 
far brought this great national work to a successfal 
termination, and which promise to be followed by 
results so beneficial to the country at large, and to 
the proprietors of this concern,” 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A memorial to the Duke of Manchester, Post- 
master-General, is in course of signature, soliciting 
an alteration in the route of the Louth and Boston 
mail to Cambridge: that instead of proceeding 
through Spalding and Deeping, it may in future 
be sent by way of Fosdyke, Holbeach, Long Sut. 
ton, Wisbech, March, Chatteris, &c. to Cambridge. 
The letters from London are conveyed by a bye- 
post from Huntingdon to Wisbech, and thence by 
another similar conveyance to Sutton and Fleet. 
The proposed line of road is about two miles 
longer than the one at present traversed ; but it is 
calculated that the London mail would arrive at 
Boston at the same hour as it does now. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The expenses for this county, from Easter ses- 
sions 1829 to those of 1830, amount to 19,0244, 
10s. Sd. almost the whole of which was absorbed 
by criminal jurisprudence, law, and its contingen- 
cies, gaol, bridewell, assizes, judges’ lodgings, con- 
stables, &c.; 7254. 15s. Sd. was all that was required 
for repairs of bridges, and surveyor’s salary, 

NORFOLK. 

Last month, at a meeting for the purpose of 
opening a bridge connected with the stupendous 
undertaking now going on of making Norwich a 
sea-port, Colonel Harvey said, ‘* They bad met to 
open a bridge which would remain for ages a 
splendid monument of the skill and judgment of 
their engineer, exceeding in magnitude by several 
feet, not only the span of that at St. Catharine's 
Dock, but of any in the kingdom.” We are far- 
ther told, im the detail of the proceedings of the 
day, that in less than two months a lock capable 
of receiving the largest class of his Majesty's fri- 
gates will be finished, and in less than six months 
the communication with the sea will be complete. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford, June 8,.—The prizes have this day been 
decided as follows:—Latin Essay, “ Utrum apad 
Grecos an apud Romanus magis exculta fuerit 
civilis scientia,” Anthony Grant, Student in Civil 
Law, and Fellow of New College ;—English Fs. 
say, ** The character of Socrates, as described by 
his disciples Xenophon and Plato, onder the dif- 
ferent points of view in which it is contemplated 
by each of them,” Herman Merivale, B. A. late 
Scholar of Trinity, now Fellow of Batiol;—Latin 
Verse, “ Tyrus,”” William Palmer, Demy of Mag- 
dalen ;— English Verse (Newdigate),‘* The African 
Desert,” Geo. Kettiley Rickards, Scholar of Tri- 
nity. 

June 19.—The following subjects are proposed 
for tbe Chancellor's prizes for the ensuipg year, 
viz.:—For Latin Verse, “ Numantia.”— Por an 
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English Essay, ‘* On the Use and Abuse of Theory.” 
—tor a Latin Essay, “ Quenam inerit Oratoram 
Atticorum aped Populum anuctoritas?’’ The first 
of the above subjects is intended for those gentle. 
men who, on the day appointed for sending the 
exercises to the Registrar of the University, shall 
not have exceeded four years, and the other two 
for such as shall have exceeded four, but not com- 
pleted seven years, trom the time of their matri- 
culation. Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize, for the 
best composition in English verse, not limited to 
fifty lines, by any Under Graduate, who, on the 
day above specitied, shall not have exceeded four 
years from the time of his matriculation—“< The 
Sattees.”— Theological prize, instituted June 2, 
1825, “ The evidence deduced from Prophecy in 
Support of the truth of Christianity,” 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A very handsome monument has been erected 
in the choir of Bath Abbey, to the memory of the 
late Lieut.-General Sir Manley Power, K.C.B. &c. 
a native of the city, well-known amongst its lead- 
ing inhabitants, and universally esteemed as a 
brave and deserving officer. The following is the 
inscription :—* Sacred to the Memory of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Mantey Power, K.C.B. K.T.S., who 
was highly distinguished as an Officer through the 
Peninsular War. The military commands en- 
trusted to him bear testimony to the confidence 
reposed in. his valour and judgment; and his in- 
trepid discharge of them proved how sincere was 
his zeal and devotion to his country. He died at 
Berne, in Switzerland, July 7, 1826, after a few 
hours’ illness, retarning to England from Malta, 
where he had been Lieutenant-Governor six years. 
An urbanity of manners, and sacred attachment to 
all that was honourable, endeared his memory to 
his connexions and friends, and rendered bis loss 
irreparable to his afflicted widow and family.” 


. YORKSHIRE, 


A public meeting was lately held at Hudders. 
field, at which it was unanimously resolved to pe- 
tition both Houses of Parliament for the total abo- 
lition of slavery in the British dependencies. The 
necessity of the measure was most powerfully and 
eloquently enforced by the Rev. W. C. Madden, 
the Rev. Wm. Bunting, the Rev. Dr. Boothroyd, 
and Mr. J. K.Walker, M.D. 

The June Meeting of the Yorkshire Horticul- 
tural Society was lately held in the Festival Con- 
cert Room, York. The room was superbly deco- 
rated with the most beautiful specimens of flowers, 
&c. The attendance of company was numerons 
and respectable, and the fruit exhibited of the 
finest description. About two o’clock the chair 
was taken by the Rev. James Armitage Rhodes, 
who briefly addressed the Meeting, after which he 
proceeded to award the prizes for the different 
descriptions of fruits and flowers.—The prizes 
having been awarded, the Rev. D. R. Currer 
moved that the thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the Chairman, which was carried unanimonsly, 
and the Meeting separated. 

An adjourned Meeting of the inhabitants of Al- 
mondbury has lately taken place, when several re- 
solutions were entered into, and a committee 
formed for establishing “ a Political Union on 
the Metropolitan Principle, for restoring to the 
People those privileces and rights which had been 
unlawfully taken from them.” 
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‘ WALES. 


. Great improvements are now carrying on in the 
ancient sea-port of St. Dogmell’s, near Cardigan. 
Last week the foundation of a large pile of build- 
ings was laid, together with an extensive quay, 
lime-kiln, and store-houses. Several respectable 
new mansion houses are intended to be erected at 
the completion of the present buildings, for which 
great encomiums are daily heaped on Morris Wil- 
liams, Esq.of C wmgloyn, the sole proprietor of these 
andertakings. St. Dogmell’s was in former times 
a place of great resort, being once the seat of se- 
veral Princes of great renown, Rhys ab Tewdwr 
Mawr, Rhys ab Grutfydd, &c. Rains of stately 
palaces are now to be seen, together with the 
Bishop’s palace, and also of a most celebrated 
‘Abbey, which stood nearly in the centre of the 
town, to which religionists then resorted from all 
parts of the country. Since the revolution the 
town dwindled into insignificance, having hardly 
any traces of its former grandeur, but, by the 
landable exertions of the above gentleman, it 
begins to emerge itself from obscurity. 


SCOTLAND. 

A Society under the name of the Glasgow Cel- 
tig Society has been formed in Glasgow, for the 
purpose of promoting and improving Gaelic lite- 
rature. The distinguishing feature of this society 
is a proposal to make a complete change in the 
orthography of the language, to write every word 
exactly as it is pronounced, introducing, when ne- 
cessary, letters unknown to that primitive tongue. 
For this system they advance various plausible 
reasons, such as avoiding misunderstandings, and 
establishing a more fixed system of orthography ; 
and it certainly has the arguments of brevity and 
simplicity to recommend it, and has been adopted 
both in the French and Italian languages. The 
advocates of guttural and quiescent consonants 
oppose this innovation as destructive of all ety- 
mology in the language, likely to introduce con- 
fusion, and confound the derivation of words. It 
appears a most formidable task to learn either to 
speak, read, or write it; and young Highlanders 
in counting-bouses care little about Gaelic, and are 
sometimes ashamed of their mother tongue. It is 
not in very general request either in the literary or 


commercial world. Dr. M‘Leod, the learned edi- 
tor of the Gaelic Messenger, opposes this scheme, 
and propagates bis knowledge in the ancient apell- 
ing. Some curtailments and judicious improve, 
ments might be introduced. The Gaelic word 
servant is written, searbhfhaghantuidhe; and in the 
Erse translation of the Bible there are not fewer 
than 600,000 quiescent consonants, Meantime, 
those who wish for farther particulars must refer 
to an advertisement which has appeared, contain- 
ing the resolutions of the Glasgow Celtic Society, 


IRELAND. 


Trish Savings’ Banks.—-According to a Pariia- 
mentary paper, just published, the progress of the 
deposits in Lreland, has been as follows :— 


Paid In, Drawn Out. 
1825 £156,249 £ 87,085 
1826 139,080 164,039 
1827 234,400 134,608 
1828 311,600 ' 179,002 
1829 213,020 221,760 


These banks, when they are placed upon a per- 
manent footing, and so managed as to be kept 
free of speculation, will afford an admirable test 
of the relative condition of the labouring classes. 
The deposits have increased 290,000/. in Ireland 
in five years, or nearly 60,0004. per annum on ah 
average, but in 1826 and 1820 there was an ab- 
solute diminution ; and if no change in the rules, 
or in the rate of interest operated then to discou- 
rage the making of deposits, these two years must 
have been times of comparative privation with 
the labouring classes. 

The following is the account of the produce of 
the Irish Copper Mines, sold at Swansea since the 
3ist of December 1829, at which date the audits 
stated in the report were closed, up to the 2d of 
this month :— 


Knockmahon 678 tons, producing £6,736 7 6 
Audley 132 ° ‘ ° 704 0 0 
Allitries 1,126 . ° . 10,117 8 0 
Cronebawn 826 ° ° . 4007 «S6'ss—i 8 
Tigrony 687 ° , ‘ 4,073 6 0 
Ballygahan és ° ° e 345 15 0 
Wicklow 57 ° ° . igs 1 6 





3,574 tons sold for 26,362 3 0 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The attention of the mercantile world throughout 
the kingdom has been a good deal taken up with 
Mr. Goulburn’s scheme of reducing the duty on 
the impure sorts of sugar, which is as follows :— 

On all brown, or Muscovado, or clayed-sugars, 
the produce of, and imported from, the British 
possessions in America or the island of Mauritius, 
according to the average price of brown or Mus- 
covado sugar, published in the manner directed 


by law; viz:— The cwt. 
If the value of such sugar shall exceed 

such average price by more than Is. Sus 0 
If such sugar shall not exceed in value 

such average price by more than Is. 15 0 
If such sugar shall be of less value than 

such average price by 2s. ° - 140 
If such sugar shall be of less value than 


such average price by 4s. : » 12 6 


If such sugar shall be of less value than 
such average price by 5s ° - 1oo 
On all brown, Muscovado, or clayed 
sugar, the produce of, and imported 
from, the British possessions in the East 
Indies ° ° ° . - 117 0 
On all other such sugar, the produce 
of and imported from any other places 3 3 0 
The Sugar Markets in the Metropolis and the 
principal trading provincial towns have been 
thrown into a state of great agitation and confa- 
sion in consequence of the announcement of these 
extensive modifications relative to the daties. 
Opinions vary a good deal as to their practicabi- 
lity, or even the probability of their ultimately 
passing through Parliament. The plan is certain- 
ly not matared, and the difficulties in carrying it 
into effect are considerable. Nevertheless it must 
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be admitted, that it is not only ingenious, bat, if 
carried into execution, will relieve the planter. 
Meanwhile all business in sugar is suspended. 
The holkiers of low brown have withdrawn their 
sugars from market, and prices have remained 
merely nominal. It is expected that the practical 
effeet of the proposed modifications on the market 
will be to raise the price of low sugar, and redace 
the price of the fine. 

In refined sugars, however, a good deal of bu- 
siness has been done in the course of the month. 
The demand has arisen from the execution of or- 
ders for exportation, chiefly to the Mediterranean, 
and parcels were speedily taken off as they were 
brought forward on the market, at full high 
prices. The loaves for the double-refined bounty 
at 38s, to 30s, have been especially in demand ; 
but they were scarce. Few sales of foreign sugar 
have taken place since the agitation of the new 
sugar duty. 

The spirit of speculation has already begun to 
manifest itself in the Corn Market, in consequence 
of the unpromising weather that we have had for 
several weeks past. The average prices, however, 
have remained unaltered, Those on wheat, which, 
im the early part of the month, were at 65s. 10d. 
imperial weekly, and 65s. lod. aggregate six weeks, 
consequently establishing a duty on foreign wheat 
of 2is. 8d., have only varied up to the close of the 
month, the imperial weekly to 66s. 5d., and the 
aggregate six weeks to 65s. 8d., thus maintaining 
the same rate of duty on importations. There 
have been large arrivals of foreign wheat and 
flour, but the show of English samples has not 
been very great. 

A still greater degree of activity has lately taken 
place at the Corn Market of Liverpool than we 
have to record in regard to that of London. Be- 
sides a steady and increasing demand from the 
millers for every article of the trade, there has 
been an active speculative inquiry for both bonded 
and free grain; the transactions have been on a 
very extensive scale, and free wheats have been 
held at an advance of 3d. to 4d. a bushel, with few 
sellers. Bonded wheat has been iv request ata 
similar improvement, and all the loose parcels 
have been latterly disposed of. The sales in 
United States’ sweet flour under lock, including 
those sold to arrive, have exceeded thirty thou- 
sam barrels, at an advance of Is. to 2s, per bar. 
rel, 28s. being readily obtained. This article, duty 
paid, had previously moved very slowly. The 
supplies in Liverpool have been chiety from fo- 
reign ports, and, with the exception of about 
three thousand barrels from Canada, were nearly 
all placed under the King’s locks. The only al- 
teration in the corn duties has been on rye, which 
has risen Is, Gd. per quarter. 

All the corn duties in France have remained 
unaltered during the last month, and the same 
ports have continued open. No change is ex- 
pected to take place in July. 

We are sorry to say that the latest advices from 
all the hop districts of the kingdom are extremely 
unfavourable: the market has, however, been ra- 
ther dull all the month. ‘This year’s duty is hardly 
expected to amount to 125,000/. 

Considering the continued suspension among 
the manufactorics of cotton goods for the fancy 
trade, in consequence o1 the King’s illness, and 
the sudden alarm which bad been spread throngh 

out the country on the publication of the very 
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first bulletin, a good deal of business has continued 
to be done in the Cotton Market of Liverpool, 
and prices have been very well maintained. I» 
the metropolitan Cotton Market, very litle has 
been done, The manufactories throughowt the 
country are completely paralysed, and all descrip. 
tions of trade for thé home consumption have par- 
ticipated, in more or less degree, of the stagnation. 
Even the cloth manufactories, which had received 
some considerable orders for black colours, have 
since remained in suspense, the occasional favour. 
able symptoms in his Majesty’s disorder, and the 
ambiguous language of the bulletins, naving thrown 
great uncertainty as to the period at which the 
lamentable catastrophe may take place. 

In the Coffee and Indigo markets, little has oc- 
curred worthy of attention. 

The East lndia Company’s Silk Sale commenced 
rather languidly in the earlier part of the mouth; 
but some animation afterwards occurred, and an 
advance of two per cent. took place in the fine 
qualities, and of a quarter per cent. in the coarser 
ones. By the private trade, 3514 bales of China, 
317 of Bengal, and 117 of Versian, were added, 
Nearly the whole stock has gone off, 

Some business has been done in Tallow, but 
prices have hardly varied from those of the pre 
ceding month, There is a ditference of 2s. in the 
last month’s price of tallow, and that of the cor- 
responding period of last year. The present price 
is 35s. 3d. and that of 1820 was 37s. 3d. There is 
also a much greater stock on hand; it is com- 
pated at 14,835 casks; whereas last year’s stock 
at the same period amounted to SOIL casks. This 
ditference, bothin stock and price, is owing to the 
opening of the Black Sea, from whence a great 
supply of tallow has consequently arrived, which 
had been some time locked up in the Russian 
ports there on account of the war with Turkey. 

The carpet-mauufacturers are, perhaps, the only 
branch of trade which can boast of activity at the 
present moment in the country. The low price of 
wool has enabled the makers to bring them for- 
ward so cheap as greatly to increase consumption. 
On the other hand, the demand for Tartan in the 
Scotch manufacturing districts has fallen off, and 
the weavers employed in that branch complain of 
curtailed employment. 

It may be worth recording here, for the benefit 
of the subscribers to ‘* The New Monthly Maga- 
zine,”? who may be interested in the matter, that 
by an Act of Parliament at present in progress, 
the duties on wheeled carriages are considerably 
reduced. Carriages with four wheels are to be 
charged 4/. 10s. instead of from “4. to Ol. as hither- 
to, and only 3/. 5s. if the wheels are of less dia- 
meter than 30 inches, and drawn by ponies. 
Carriers’ waggons with four wheels are to be 
charged 2/. 10s.; with two wheels, Il. 5s.; and no 
additional duty than what is paid by schedale F. 
of the previous act to be charged for any increase 
of the number of horses. By the same act, ex- 
emptions are made of carriages with less than four 
wheels, less than 30 inches diameter, and drawn 
by ponies less than twelve hands high, if not let 
for hire, and ef one horse employed by farmers 
paying less rent than 200/. a year. These exemp- 
tions are only to be allowed when a return ts re- 
gularly made, and exemption claimed. 

This has been an idle time for the dabblers in 
English funds, The Consol books were closed on 
the 3rd, for the payment of the dividends, and to 
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this circumstance is to be chiefly ascribed the un- 
usual stagnation which has since prevailed on the 
English Stock Exchange. Under the apprehension 
that the facilities of money withheld by the suspen- 
sion of transfers might occasion an inconvenient 
scarcity among the monied men, the Pank of Eng- 
land has extended its facilities for discounts for 
the period during which the Consol books would 
continue closed, This measure has, in fact, tend- 
ed in some degree to obviate the scarcity in the 
Stock Exchange, and the rate of interest has con- 
tinued there at two and a half to three per Cent. 
Owing to these circumstances, fluctuations in Con- 
sols have been unimportant, the price having 
ranged, from the Ist to the 26th, only about 
five-cighths per Cent. that is, from 92 one-quarter 

to 92 seven-eighths. The quotations in the othe: 
English funds have been nearly stationary, and 
business in them has been almost entirely confined 
to sales on account of ‘the Savings’ Banks, which 
have taken place to some extent, 

The turn of Greek affairs has considerably alter- 
ed the credit and the price of Greek stock, There 
has been occasionally an inquiry for it, in conse- 
quence of orders received from Holland, but to a 
very limited extent, when compared with the de- 
mand which had for some time before prevailed 
in the Foreign Stock Exchange. The price of 
Greek bonds has averaged this month at 37. In 
the other Foreign Funds nothing has occurred 
worthy of particular notice, The following list 
will show the closing prices of the 25th, which 
generally evince but a slight difference from those 
of the preceding month. 

Bank Stock, 215 and a half. — 3 per Cent. 
Reduced, 91 and a half.—3}5 per Cent. 1818, 
9 three-quarters. —3} per Cents. Reduced, 99 
one-cighth.— 4 per Cents. 1826, 1U4 three-quarters, 
— Long Annuities, to 5 Jan, 1860, 19 one-sixteenth. 
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— Annuities, 30 years, Dividend due April. & Oct, 
18 seven-cighths.—India Bonds, 3 per Cent, 80, 
South Sea Old Annuities, 01 three-eighths,—-Exche 
quer Bills, L000d. 14 per diem. Ditto, 500%. Ditto, 
small, 80. 78.—Consols for the Account, 92 three- 
eighths.—French 5 per Cent. Rentes, Dividends due 
22d March aud 22d September, 104 to 105.— Ditto, 
3 per Cents. Dividends due 224 June and 22d of 
Dec., 77 and a half to 78 and a half.—Prossian 
5 per Cent. Bonds, of 1818, in € Stle. Dividends 
(payable in London) Ist April and Ist Oct. 102.— 
Russian 5 per Cent. Bonds in £ Stlg. Dividends 
(payable in London) Ist Mareb and Ist Sept, 109, 
—Danish 3 per Cent. Bonds, in £ Stl. Divi- 
dends (payable in London) 3ist March and 30th 
Sept. 73.—-Neapolitan 5 per Cent. Bonds, Divi- 
dends due Ist Jan, and Ist July, 88 and a half.— 
Spanish 5 per Cent. Bonds of 1821 and 1822 in 
£ Stlg. with Dividend from lst Nov, 1823, 17 
seven-eighths.—Colombian 6 per Cent. Bonds, of 
1824 in € Stly. with Dividend ffom 15th of Jan. 
1826, 23 three-eighths, one-quarter, one-half.— 
— Mexican 6 per Cent. Bonds in £ Stlg. Dividend 
from Ist July, 1827, 37 and a half.— Greek 5 per 
Cent. Bonds in € Sug. with Dividend from Ist 
January, 1827, 36—Brazilian 5 per Cent. Bonds 
in £ Stlg. Dividends (payable in London) Ist of 
April and Ist Oct. 72 and a half. 


SHARES. 


Anglo. Mexican, 37/.— Bolanos, 190 to 200.— 
Brazil Co. 8 and a half to 9 and a half.—Do, 
Imperial, 73 to 74.— Do. National, 28 and a 
half to 20 and a half.—Do. Del Rey, 7 to7 anda 
half.—Do. Cocaes,7:15 to 8: 5.—Colombian, 9 
to 9 and a balf.—Real Del Monte, 61 to 63.— 
United Mexican, 16 to 17,—Mexican Company, 
17 to 19. 


BANKRUPTS. 


FROM MAY 21, 


May 21. J. FARRANT, Strand,tailor, R.BULLEY, 
sen. Maldon, Essex, tailor. KR. BACK, Mitchell-street, 
Old-street, St. Luke's, back maker. wow ILLIAMs, 
Drury-court, Drury-lane, licenaed victualler. w. 
LEWES. East Anstey, Devonshire, cattle salesman. ofl 
STIFRGER, John-street, Chicksand-street, Spitalfields, 
sugar refiner. A. G. CAMPBELL, Lower Grosvenor- 
place, Pimlico, appone,. J T TT, Rye, Sussex, 
wabinet maker. . BELTON, Skinner: street, Bishops- 
gate street, - at J. BROUGH, King-street, 
St. James's, victualler. J. HNOLLINGS, Leeds, York- 
shire, victualler. W. BINNS, Stayly Bridge, Ashton 
under Lyne, Lancashire, cotton spinner. J. BROWN- 
RIGGE, Keswick, Cumberland, woollen manufacturer. 
W. LEWIS, Bath, silk mercer. J. T. ROSE, Witney, 
Oxfordshite, grocer. W. DEAN, Manchester, stationer. 


May 25. KR. LLOYD, Jerusalem Coffee House, master 
Mariner. J BE. WERE, Bedminster, Somersetshire, 
tanner. H. WYLIE, Bank Chambers, merchant. v- 


LAMPRELL, Chelmsford, Essex, linen draper. 

BRY DONE, Leicester, carver und gilder. R. RAV ALD, 
Manchester, ironmonget. T. ALEXANDER, Man- 
chester, merchant. . WH. FLETCHER, Greenwich 
Brewery, Ri ley, i... Derbyshire, om 4 brewer. 


J.C ROSBY, Spoiforth, Yorkshire, joiner, BARDs- 
LEY, jun. Rhodes Mill, Oldbam, ea wee cotton 
Spinner, R. ROBER’ rs. L iverpool, slater. T. CUS- 


SONS, sen. G. CUSSONS, and ‘TIT. CUSSONS, jun. Man- 
chester, cotton spinners. 


May 28 M.LIYSLOP, Tokenhouse-yard, London, mer- 


chant. J. SEARLE, Lombard-street, London, bill 
broker. J. T. CORDINGLEY, Lombard-street, Lon- 
don, laceman J. WALKER, Allen-street. Carlisle- 


lane. Lambeth, builder. W. A. SHORE. Lone End, 
Staffordshire, wine merchant R. BUXTON, Skinner- 
street, Snow-hbill, London, milliner. H.C. A. W. 
PENGREE and J. NOLDWRITT, Princes-street, Com- 
mercial-road, Lamb-th, ironmongers. G. PURNELL, 

High street, Shoreditch, victualler. R. JOHNS1 ON, 


TO JUNE 22, 14: 


10, INCLUSIVE. 


Water-street, London, coal merchant. A. M. JOHN. 
SON, West Smithfield, victualler. li. STANSBIE, 
Birmingham, paper dealer. J. ARTHUR, Bath, baker. 
W.sMITI, W.SOWDEN, and J. SOWDEN, Warring- 
ton, Lancashire, cotton manulacturers, ’. PEAKE, 
jun, Oxford, wine merchant. 

June t. B. BIGGS, Blackheath, surveyor. w. 
SADLER, Dartford, Kent, lime burner, G. YOUNG, 
Hiph-street, Newmgton Butts, upholsterer. T. MARSH, 
Bath, mercer. S. HARVEY, Bodmin, Cornwall, builder. 
ee MACDONALD, Kuaresborough, Yorkshire, Cont. 

. HOLMES, Salford, Lancashire, ironmoneger, 
PARKE R, St. Nicholas, Worcester, horse dealer. 

Juneq. C. HOLLIS, Upper Stamford-street, Lambeth, 
engineer. fH. KAIN, Paradise-row, Rotherhithe, 
granary keeper. J. HOBBS, Arlington- place, St. John- 
street-road, ironmoneger. S. METZ, Gerrard street, 
Soho, bill broker. J. TAYLOR, © ‘arlisle, Cumberland, 
wine merchant. A. DOBBIE, Manchester, wine mer 
chant. S. SALISHURY, Liverpool, sail maker. A. 
SELLARS, Manchester, manufacturine chemist, J. 
THOMAS, Shepton Mallet, Sowmersetshire, vietualler. 
A. REID, ae t 7 khland, Durham, draper. 

June 7 KING, Hosier-lane, London, tin 
nlate worker, aT BEESTON and J, DUNSTAN, 
loundsditch, manufacturers of Fraser's safety ships’ 
hearths, and capetans. J. BRANTHWAITE, late of 
Manchester, ironmonger. W.H. WRESTER, Oldbury, 
Shropshire, drugeist H. CRUTCH and A.CRUT CH, 
L oudwater, Buockinghamebire, paper manufacturers. J. 
POPE, late of Edmontun, builder, and of Mlomfield-street, 
London, and of Vilson-atreet, T. FOULKES, Real: 
street. Stangate-street, Lambeth, Surrey, builder. 
JENKINS, Lyme Regis. Dorsetshire, shipwright. 
PEACOCK, late of Northallerton, linen draper. J. 
GLOVER, Lutterworth, Leicestershire, horse dealer. 
E.G LOVE k, Bitteswell, Leicestershire, horse dealer. 
T.AC ASTER, Brotherton, Yorkshire, lime burner and 
rope maker. S. DUNN, Exeter, clothier and dyer. 
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NORCOTT, Covent-garden, wine merchant. T. 
OWEN, St. Martin’s, ire, innkeeper. J. 
PRIESTLEY, Halitas, Y —) -— — 3 
ucklend, '. -sc . 

orwich, bewbasine manafecturer.  R. TOWNSEND, 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, mast block maker. R. 


and T. TUCKER, Tower Royal, { City, stationers. 


Ww. 
WALKER, sen. and jun. Knaresborough, Yorkshire, dra- 


pers. RK, WHITAKER, Portland place, linen draper. 
June e W. FORD and W. RE ae re Lambeth 
Baits, Surrey, pill box makers. T.W.WILLETT, -- 
neat-etreet, legent’s Park, ngeer. T. WALK. 
DEN, —_ Green, chinaman. P. R. INNES and H, 
WILSON, Milbank, coal merchants. T.FA RRIS, Can. 
terbury, money scrivener. J. (7h Minchinbam 
ton, Gloucester, coal 1 . SHACKLETON, 


skipton, York, inukeeper. W. SCOTT. New Village, 
York, linea ex 
June J BARDWELL, Kiag’s Arms Buildings, 
Wood-street, Cheapside, warehouseman. F.WALKER, 
Knaresborough, grocer. R. rene Ry Ashburton, 
Devonshire, serce manufacturer. » PUCKE RIDGE, 
ra ett, Wiltshire, farmer. T. *ALLINSON and J, 
LIAMS, Manchester, coal merchants. A.WRIGHT, 
Loot: Liucolusbire, currier- ADAMS, Preston, 
tailor. W. LOCKE, Bury St Edmunds, inukeeper. 
W. SNOWDEN, Hallow, Worcestershire, builder. sa 
OWEN, Chis well-street, Finsbury, victualler. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


House of Lords.—On the 17th of June 
the Royal Assent was given to the Four 
per Cent. Annuities Bill, and to nume- 
rous private bills; the House also went 
into a Committee on the Bill for Regu- 
lating Fees on the Demise of the Crown. 
—On the 18th, numerous petitions were 
presented against the punishment of death 
for forgery ; and on the 2Ist, similar pe- 
titions in great numbers were also pre- 
sented. The Fees on the Demise of the 
Crown Abolition Bill was passed.—On the 
22d and 23d, petitions were presented 
from various places against the punish- 
ment of death for forgery.—On the 24th 
Lord Aberdeen presented various papers 
respecting the negotiations between the 
Allied Powers and the Porte on the sub- 
ject of Greece.—On the 25th, the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Bill was passed.—On the 
26th, as soon as the information of the 
death of George IV. was communicated to 
Ministers, summonses were issued, and 
the House met, but soon after adjourned 
to the 28th, when a great number of Peers 
took the oaths of allegiance and suprema- 
cy.—On the 29th the Duke of Wellington 
communicated the following message from 
his Majesty William the Fourth :— 

“ Witxttiam R.—The King feelsassured 
that the House of Lords entertains a just 
sense of the loss which his Majesty and 
the country have sustained in the death 
of his Majesty’s lamented brother, the late 
King, and that the House of Lords sym- 
pathizes with his Majesty in the deep af- 
fiction in which his Majesty is plunged 
by this mournful event. The King, tak- 
ing into his serious consideration the ad- 
vanced period of the present Session, and 
the state of the public business, feels un- 
willing to recommend the introduction of 
any new matter, which, by its postpone- 
ment, would tend to the detriment of the 
public service. His Majesty has adverted 
to the provisions of the law which decrees 
the termination of Parliament within an 
early period after the demise of the Crown ; 
and his Majesty being of opinion that it 
will be most conducive to the general con- 
venience and to the public interests of the 
country, to call, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, a new Parliament, his Majesty re- 
commends to the House of Lords to con- 
cur in making such temporary provision as 
Aug.—Vvol. XXX. NO. CXVI. 


may be requisite for the public service in 
the interval that may elapse between the 
close of the present Session and the meet- 
ing of another Parliament.’’. The Duke 
of Wellington was convinced that their 
Lordships must be disposed to take the 
earliest opportunity of making known to 
his Majesty how much they sympathized 
with his sentiments of sorrow and grief, 
upon the loss which he and they all had 
experienced by the death of the late la- 
mented Sovereign. But with respect to 
the latter part of the Royal message, he 
intended to postpone all allusion to it for 
the present, and to confine himself to the 
expression of their dutiful condolencewith 
his Majesty, on the loss they and the 
country had sustained by the recent me- 
lancholy event, and moved, 

That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his Majesty, to assure his Majesty 
that we fully participate in the severe at- 
fliction his Majesty is suffering on account 
of the death of the late King, his Majes- 
ty’s brother, of blessed and glorious me- 
mory. 

“That we shall ever remember with 
affectionate gratitude that our late Sove- 
reign, under circumstances of unexampled 
difficulty, maintained the ancient glory of 
this country in war; and during a period 
of long duration, secured to his people the 
inestimable blessings of internal concord 
and external peace. 

“ To offer to his Majesty our humble 
and heartfelt congratulations on his Ma- 
jesty’s happy accession to the throne. 

‘* To assure his Majesty of our loyal de- 
votion to his Majesty's sacred person, and 
to express an entire confidence, founded 
on our experience of his Majesty's benef - 
cent character, that his Majesty, animated 
by sincere love for the country, which his 
Majesty has served from his earliest years, 
will, under the favour of Divine Provi- 
dence, direct all his efforts to the mainte- 
nance of the Reformed Religion, esta- 
blished by law, to the protection of the 
rights and liberties, and to the advance- 
ment of the happiness and prosperity of 
all classes of his Majesty's faithful people.” 

Earl Grey was happy in being able to 
state that he entirely concurred in every 
part of the Address, and he persuaded 
himself that the House would concur with. 
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out a single dissentient voice, which was 
agreed to nem. con.—On the 30th, the 
Duke of Wellington moved an Address to 
the Crown, upon which Earl Grey moved 
an adjournment, on the ground that it 
was necessary to consider the expediency 
of providing a Regency in case of the de- 
mise of the Crown. After considerable 
debate the House divided, 56 for, and 100 
against the adjournment.—July 1. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury stated, that in the 
absence of a Noble Marquis (the Marquis 
of Conyngham), he had been commanded 
to present a Message from the King, in 
reply to their Lordships’ Address. The 
Message was as follows :— 

“W.R. I have received with satis- 
faction the dutiful and affectionate Ad- 
dress of the House of Lords. The ex- 
pression of your condolence with me on 
the lamented event of the death of his late 
Majesty is highly gratifying to my feel- 
ings. [thank you for your congratula- 
tion on my accession to the Throne, and 


for the assurance you have given me of 


every support in my determination to up. 
hold the Protestant Reformed Religion as 
established by law, and to maintain the 
rights and liberties of all my subjects.” 
The Forgery Bill was lost as far as re- 
spected the abolition of capital punishment 
for the forgery of transfers of stock, nego- 
ciable securities, and all papers connected 
with such transfers, on the motion of the 


Lord Chancellor, in shape of an amend- 


ment, in which he was supported by the 
other Law lords, and opposed by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. The division was, 
contents 20, non-contents 77.—On the 
2d, upon the motion that the Shubena- 
caddie Canal Bill be read a second time, 
Lord Durham moved it be read that day 
three months, as the funds of Nova 
Scotia were fully adequate to the under- 
taking. The Bill ultimately went through 
a Committee. The Marquis of London. 
derry opposed the East Retford Bill, mov- 
ing an adjournment, on which the House 
divided, 13 for, and 45 against the motion. 
—On the Sth, petitions were presented 
from various places against the Beer Bill. 
Their Lordships then proceeded to exa- 
mine witnesses on the East Retford Dis- 
franchisement Bill.—On the 6th, Earl 
Morley presented a petition from the li- 
censed victuallers of Plymouth and De- 
vonport, against the Sale of Beer Bill. 
The Earl of Falmouth presented several 
petitions of a similar nature, as did the 
Duke of Richmond. The Duke of Wel- 
lington then moved the second reading of 
the Bill, and said he thought every 
precaution had been taken to guard against 
evils arising from opening houses for the 
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sale of beer, regulations having been 
formed which would be strictly enforced - 
and, under these circumstances, he hoped 
the House would consent to the Bill. ‘ihe 
Earl of Malmesbury moved, as an amend- 
ment, that ** the Bill be read a second time 
on Tuesday next, and that a Select Com. 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
laws and regulations respecting the sale of 
beer by retail.” The amendment was put 
and negatived. The Earl of Falmouth de- 
nied that the Bill would prove beneficial to 
the community. The House then heard 
evidence against the East Retford Dis- 
franchisement Bill.—On the 7th, petitions 
were presented against Negro slavery, from 
Cork; from the Ward of Bishopsgate, 
against the punishment of death for for- 
gery; from a Dissenting congregation in 
Camberwell, to the same effect; from a per- 
son named Parker, of Passage, Waterford, 
praying that some plan might be adopt- 
ed for the benefit of the poor of Ireland. 
The Rye Harbour Bill was read a third time, 
—QOn the 8th, after some preliminary bu- 
siness, the Duke of Wellington moved the 
order of the day for the House going into 
a Committee on the Beer Bill. Viscount 
Goderich, alluding to a former speech on 
the subject of the Finances, and to a state- 
ment made on that occasion, in answer, 
by the Duke of Wellington, with a view 
to ascertain how they really stood, pro- 
posed a series of questions to his Grace ; 
and concluded by observing, that he did 
not know why reduction should not be 
carried farther. The Duke of Wellington 
stated the expenditure of the present 
year at 47,815,147. and the revenue at 
5,480,000/.; but from this were to be 
deducted the duties repealed, making to- 
gether 1,015,000. leaving 49,465,000/. 
In 1829, the surplus was 2,246,9932. and the 
expenditure of that year was 51,390,033/. 
The probable expenditure for the next 
year would be 46,515,147/. Under the 
circumstances of the country, he said the 
Government had been able to reduce the 
expenditure 2,500,000/. In three years, 
the Government had reduced the expen- 
diture 3,500,000/.. The Noble Duke said 
he agreed with the Noble Viscount that it 
would be wise to revise the system of tax- 
ation, repealing such taxes as bore the 
heaviest on the people, and cost most 
in the collection. He agreed also with the 
Noble Viscount that the expenditure ought 
to be reduced ; the Government had un- 
dertaken the task, and would accomplish 
it. The Duke of Richmond entreated 
their Lordships, as they valued the morals 
of the labouring classes, to permit the in- 
troduction of a clause, prohibiting the con- 
sumption of beer in the houses which 
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should be established under the operation 
of this Bill. The Duke of Wellington 
would merely remark, that much had 
been urged in respect to the vested in- 
terests of publicans, but he could not 
conceive how they could be said to have 
vested interests whose licences were re- 
newed from year to year. A division then 
took place, when there appeared for the 
clause 15, against it, 60—Majority, 45. 
—On the 9th, the Earl Stanhope pre- 
sented a petition from the owners and 
occupiers of land in Kent, complaining 
of the increase of their parochial burdens, 
from the number of Irish poor, and pray- 
ing the House to adopt some measure for 
the removal of distress in Ireland, and for 
the purpose of compelling the landed pro- 
prietors of that kingdom to support their 
own poor. The Noble Earl took occasion 
to draw a very lamentable picture of the 
state of poverty and distress existing at 
the present moment in that kingdom, 
and observed, that in Bandon and Lime- 
rick there were thousands of people in a 
state of actual starvation. The Marquess 
of Londonderry denied there was general 
distress in Ireland, and stated that it was 
never better off than it was now. The 
Duke of Wellington wished to state it was 
not the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to propose any grant for the relief of 
Ireland —On the 12th, several amend- 
ments were moved and agreed to in the 
Sale of Beer Bill, which was passed. After 
the presentation of several petitions against 
the punishment of death for Forgery, the 
third reading of the Bill was moved by the 
Eari of Shaftesbury. Lord Wynford pro- 
posed to make the forgery of the attesta- 
tion of a power of attorney a capital of- 
fence. The Lord Chancellor observed 
that that would be contrary to the spirit 
of the Bill, the object of which was to 
mitigate, not to increase, the severity 
of the law. Lord Wynford denied that 
such was his intention; but, after a 
few words from Lord Tenterden, with- 
drew his proposition. The Marquess of 
Lansdowne observed, that as the Bill 
would in all probability again become 
the subject of consideration in the next 
session, it would be important, should the 
punishment of death for forgery be even- 
tually abolished, to enter into an inquiry 
as to the nature of secondary punishments, 
as to the expediency of selecting some 
other place than New Holland for the 
transportation of offenders ; and as to the 
policy of giving the judges the power of 
sentencing either to hard labour, solitary 
confinement, or transportation to any 
place they thought proper. The Earl of 
Harrowby trusted that the subject of se- 
condary punishments for forgery would at 


some future day be taken into serious con- 
sideration. There was one particular pu- 
nishment which occurred to him as one 
peculiarly applicable to this offence ; it was 
a punishment which the law had reserved 
for only a few cases; he meant the pillo- 
ry. The ground on which that punish- 
ment had been rejected for several offences 
was, that from the nature of those of- 
fences, the punishment was not likely to be 
limited to that which it professed to be ; 
namely, an exposure of the individual ; 
but, on the contrary, was likely to turn 


‘out either a triumph or a martyrdom. 


Such had been the case when the offence 
punished was a_ political offence. The 
crime of forgery, however, was not caleu- 
lated to excite such powerful feelings in 
the public mind, and to punish it with 
the pillory would be simply to punish it 
by personal exposure. He had merely 
thrown his mite into the treasury of ge- 
neral opinions on this subject, and left it 
for their Lordships’ consideration. The 
Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. The Coal Meters’ Bill was read 
a third time and passed.—On the Mth, 
some unimportant business was transacted, 
and the House adjourned to Friday the 
16th, when the Appropriation Bill was 
passed. — On the 19th, Earl Grosvenor 
gave notice of his intention to move, early 
in the ensuing session of Parliament, that 
children born of slave parents should be 
free. The Duke of Wellington observed, 
that this, in the present state of the slave 
population, was impracticable, for who 
would maintain them? It appeared to 
him that the wisest and safest plan would 
be to wait a little, in order to see whether 
the measures adopted with respect to the 
ceded Colonies might not be attended with 
such obvious advantages as to induce the 
Legislatures of the other Colonies to fol- 
low the example? He hoped that the 
consequences of the regulations introduced 
into the ceded Colonies would be such as 
to lead to this universal adoption by the 
other Colonies. The East Retford Dis- 
franchisement Bill was read a_ second 
time, after the House had divided on an 
amendment by Lord Durham, that it be 
read a second time that day six months ; 
for the amendment 7, asainst it 29-—On 
the 20th the Address voted by the Com- 
mons for the removal of Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, in consequence of peculation in 
his office of Judge of the Admiralty in 
Ireland, was agreed to.—On the 2ist the 
East Retford Disfranchisement Bill was 
passed —On the 22d and 23d no debate of 
moment took place.—On the 24th his 
Majesty proceeded in state to the House 
and delivered the following most gracious 
speech from the Throne :— 
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out a single dissentient voice, which was 

to nem. con.—On the 30th, the 
Duke of Wellington moved an Address to 
the Crown, upon which Earl Grey moved 
an adjournment, on the ground that it 
was necessary to consider the expediency 
of providing a Regency in case of the de- 
mise of the Crown. After considerable 
debate the House divided, 56 for, and 100 
against the adjournment.—July 1. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury stated, that in the 
absence of a Noble Marquis (the Marquis 
of Conyngham), he had been commanded 
to present a Message from the King, in 
reply to their Lordships’ Address. The 
Message was as follows :— 

“W.R. I have received with satis- 
faction the dutiful and affectionate Ad- 
dress of the House of Lords. The ex- 
pression of your condolence with me on 
the lamented event of the death of his late 
Majesty is highly gratifying to my feel- 
ings. I thank you for your congratula- 
tion on my accession to the Throne, and 
for the assurance you have given me of 
every support in my determination to up. 
hold the Protestant Reformed Religion as 
established by law, and to maintain the 
rights and liberties of all my subjects.” 
The Forgery Bill was lost as far as re- 
spected the abolition of capital punishmerit 
for the forgery of transfers of stock, nego- 
ciable securities, and all papers connected 
with such transfers, on the motion of the 
Lord Chancellor, in shape of an amend- 
ment, in which he was supported by the 
other Law lords, and opposed by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. The division was, 
contents 20, non-contents 77.—On the 
2d, upon the motion that the Shubena- 
caddie Canal Bill be read a second time, 
Lord Durham moved it be read that day 
three months, as the funds of Nova 
Scotia were fully adequate to the under- 
taking. The Bill ultimately went through 
a Committee. The Marquis of London. 
derry opposed the East Retford Bill, mov- 
ing an adjournment, on which the House 
divided, 13 for, and 45 against the motion. 
—On the Sth, petitions were presented 
from various places against the Beer Bill. 
Their Lordships then proceeded to exa- 
mine witnesses on the East Retford Dis- 
franchisement Bill.—On the 6th, Earl 
Morley presented a petition from the li- 
censed victuallers of Plymouth and De- 
vonport, against the Sale of Beer Bill. 
The Earl of Falmouth presented several 
petitions of a similar nature, as did the 
Duke of Richmond. The Duke of Wel- 
lington then moved the second reading of 
the Bill, and said he thought every 
precaution had been taken to guard against 
evils arising from opening houses for the 
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sale of beer, regulations having been 
formed which would be strictly enforced . 
and, under these circumstances, he hoped 
the House would consent to the Bill. ‘ihe 
Earl of Malmesbury moved, as an amend- 
ment, that * the Bill be read a second time 
on Tuesday next, and that a Select Com. 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
laws and regulations respecting the sale of 
beer by retail.” The amendment was put 
and negatived. The Earl of Falmouth de- 
nied that the Bill would prove beneficial to 
the community. The House then heard 
evidence against the East Retford Dis- 
franchisement Bill.—On the 7th, petitions 
were presented against Negro slavery, from 
Cork; from the Ward of Bishopsgate, 
against the punishment of death for for- 
gery; from a Dissenting congregation in 
Camberwell, to the same effect; from a per- 
son named Parker, of Passage, Waterford, 
praying that some plan might be adopt- 
ed for the benefit of the poor of Ireland. 
The Rye Harbour Bill was read a third time. 
—On the 8th, after some preliminary bu- 
siness, the Duke of Wellington moved the 
order of the day for the House going into 
a Committee on the Beer Bill. Viscount 
Goderich, alluding to a former speech on 
the subject of the Finances, and to a state- 
ment made on that occasion, in answer, 
by the Duke of Wellington, with a view 
to ascertain how they really stood, pro- 
posed a series of questions to his Grace; 
and concluded by observing, that he did 
not know why reduction should not be 
carried farther. The Duke of Wellington 
stated the expenditure of the present 
year at 47,815,147/. and the revenue at 
50,480,0001.; but from this were to be 
deducted the duties repealed, making to- 
gether 1,015,000/. leaving 49,465,0000. 
In 1829, the surplus was 2,246, 9937. and the 
expenditure of that year was 51,390,0330. 
The probable expenditure for the next 
year would be 46,515,147/. Under the 
circumstances of the country, he said the 
Government had been able to reduce the 
expenditure 2,500,000/. In three years, 
the Government had reduced the expen- 
diture 3,500,000/. The Noble Duke said 
he agreed with the Noble Viscount that it 
would be wise to revise the system of tax- 
ation, repealing such taxes as bore the 
heaviest on the people, and cost most 
in the collection. He agreed also with the 
Noble Viscount that the expenditure ought 
to be reduced ; the Government had un- 
dertaken the task, and would accomplish 
it. The Duke of Richmond entreated 
their Lordships, as they valued the morals 
of the labouring classes, to permit the in- 
troduction of a clause, prohibiting the con- 
sumption of beer in the houses which 
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be established under the tion 
Bill. The Duke of Wellington 
merely remark, that much had 
been urged in respect to the vested in- 
terests of publicans, but he could not 
conceive how they could be said to have 
vested interests whose licences were re- 
newed from year to year. A division then 
took place, when there appeared for the 
clause 15, against it, 60-——Majority, 45. 
—On the 9th, the Earl Stanhope pre- 
sented a petition from the owners and 
occupiers of land in Kent, complaining 
of the increase of theit parochial burdens, 
from the number of Irish poor, and pray- 
ing the House to adopt some measure for 
the removal of distress in Ireland, and for 
the purpose of compelling the landed pro- 
prietors of that kingdom to support their 
own poor. The Noble Earl took occasion 
to draw a very lamentable’ picture of the 
state of poverty and distress existing at 
the present moment in that kingdom, 
and observed, that in Bandon and Lime- 
rick there were thousands of people in a 
state of actual starvation. The Marquess 
of Londonderry denied there was general 
distress in Ireland, and stated that it was 
never better off than it was now. The 
Duke of Wellington wished to state it was 
not the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to propose any grant for the relief of 
Ireland.—On the 12th, several amend- 
ments were moved and agreed to in the 
Sale of Beer Bill, which was passed. After 
the presentation of several petitions against 
the punishment of death for Forgery, the 
third reading of the Bill was moved by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Lord Wynford pro- 
posed to make the forgery of the attesta- 
tion of a power of attorney a capital of- 
fence. The Lord Chancellor observed 
that that would be contrary to the spirit 
of the Bill, the object of which was to 
mitigate, not to increase, the severity 
of the law. Lord Wynford denied that 
such was his intention; but, after a 
few words from Lord Tenterden, with- 
drew his proposition. The Marquess of 
Lansdowne observed, that as the Bill 
would in all probability again become 
the subject of consideration in the next 
session, it would be important, should the 
punishment of death for forgery be even- 
tually abolished, to enter into an inquiry 
as to the nature of secondary punishments, 
as to the expediency of selecting some 
other place than New Holland for the 
transportation of offenders ; and as to the 
policy of giving the judges the power of 
sentencing either to hard labour, solitary 
confinement, or transportation to any 
place they thought proper. The Earl of 
Harrowby trusted that the subject of se- 
condary punishments for forgery would at 
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some future day be taken into serious con- 
sideration. There was one particular pu- 
nishment which occurred to him as one 
peculiarly applicable to this offence ; it was 
a punishment which the law had reserved 
for only a few cases; he meant the pillo- 
ry. The ground on which that punish- 
ment had been rejected for several offences 
was, that from the nature of those of- 
fences, the punishment was not likely to be 
limited to that which it professed to be ; 
namely, an exposure of the individual ; 
but, on the contrary, was likely to turn 


‘out either a triumph or a martyrdom. 


Such had been the case when the offence 
punished was a_ political offence. The 
crime of forgery, however, was not caleu- 
lated to excite such powerful feelings in 
the public mind, and to punish it with 
the pillory would be simply to punish it 
by personal exposure. He had merely 
thrown his mite into the treasury of ge- 
neral opinions on this subject, and left it 
for their Lordships’ consideration. The 
Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. The Coal Meters’ Bill was read 
a third time and passed.—On the Mth, 
some unimportant business was transacted, 
and the House adjourned to Friday the 
16th, when the Appropriation Bill was 
passed.— On the 19th, Earl Grosvenor 
gave notice of his intention to move, early 
in the ensuing session of Parliament, that 
children born of slave parents should be 
free. The Duke of Wellington observed, 
that this, in the present state of the slave 
population, was impracticable, for who 
would maintain them? It appeared to 
him that the wisest and safest plan would 
be to wait a little, in order to see whether 
the measures adopted with respect to the 
ceded Colonies might not be attended with 
such obvious advantages as to induce the 
Legislatures of the other Colonies to fol- 
low the example? He hoped that the 
consequences of the regulations introduced 
into the ceded Colonies would be such as 
to lead to this universal adoption by the 
other Colonies. The East Retford Dis- 
franchisement Bill was read a second 
time, after the House had divided on an 
amendment by Lord Durham, that it be 
read a second time that day six months ; 
for the amendment 7, aainst it 29-—On 
the 20th the Address voted by the Com- 
mons for the removal of Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, in consequence of peculation in 
his office of Judge of the Admiralty in 
Ireland, was agreed to.—On the 2ist the 
East Retford Disfranchisement Bill was 
passed —On the 22d and 23d no debate of 
moment took place.—On the 24th his 
Majesty proceeded in state to the House 
and delivered the following most gracious 
speech from the Throne :— 
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“My Logos, anv GENTLEMEN, 

On this first ocaasion of mectivg you, 1 am 
desiroas of repeating to you, in person, my cordial 
thanks for those assurances of sincere sympathy 
and affectionate attachment which you conveyed 
to me on the demise of my lamented brother, and 
on my accession to the th-one of my ancestors. 

* 1 ascend that throne with a deep sense of the 
sacred duties which devolve upon me ; with a firm 
reliance upon the affection of my faithful subjects, 
and on the support and co-operation of Parliament ; 
and with an humble and earnest prayer to Al. 
mighty God, that He will prosper my anxious en- 
deavours to promote the happiness of a free and 
loyal people. 

** It is with the utmost satisfaction that I find 
myself enabled to congratulate you upon the gene- 
ral tranquillity of Europe. This tranquillity it will 
be the object of my constant endeavours to pre- 
serve; and the assurances which I receive from 
mv allies, and from all foreign powers, are dictated 
in a similar spirit. 

* | trust that the good understanding which pre- 
vails upon subjects of common interest, and the 
deep coacern which every state must have in 
maintaining the peace of the world, will insare the 
satisfactory settlement of those matters which stull 
remain to be finally arranged, 

** GENTLeveN or THE House Or ComMonNs, 

* T thank you for the supplies which you have 
granted, and for the provision which you have 
made for the several branches of public service, 
during that part of the present year which must 
elapse before a new Parliament can be assembled, 

* | cordially congratulate you on the diminution 
which bas taken place in the expenditure of the 
country, on the reduction of the charge of the pub- 
lic debt, and on the relief which you have attorded 
to my people by the repeal of some of those taxes 
which have heretofore pressed beavily upon them. 

** You may rely upon my prudent and economi- 
cal administration of the supplies which you have 
placed at my disposal, and upon my readiness to 
concur in every diminution of the pablic charges 
which can be effected consistently with the dignity 
of the Crown, the maintenance of national faith, 
aud the permanent interests of the country. 

* My Lorps, anp GENTLEMEN, 

** | cannot put an end to this Session, and take 
my leave of the present Parliament, witbout ex- 
pressing my cordial thanks for the zeal which you 
have manifested on so many occasions for the wel- 
fare of my people. 

“You have wisely availed yourselves of the 
happy opportanity of general peace and internal 
repose cally to review many of the laws and 
judicial establishments ef the country; and you 
have applied such cautious and well-considered 
reforms 4s are consistent with the spirit of our ve- 
nerable institutions, and are calculated to facilitate 
and expedite the administration of justice. You 
have removed the civil disqualifications which af- 
tected numerous and important classes of my peo- 
ple. While Ideclare on this solema occasion, my 
fixed intention to maintain to the utmost of my 
power the Protestant reformed religion established 
by law, let me at the same time express my earnest 
hope that the animosities which have prevailed on 
account of religious distinctions may be forgotten, 
and that the decision of Parliament with respect 
to those distinctions having been irrevocably pro 
nounced, my farthiul subjects will unite with me 
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in advancing the great object coptemplated by the 
Legislature, and in promoting that spirit of domes. 
tic concord and peace which constitutes the surest 
basis of our national strength and happiness.” 


House of Commons,—June 17. Mr, 
Brougham brought in a Bill for the Esta. 
blishment of Local Jurisdictions. In the 
first instance he confines it to the two ex- 
tremities of the kingdom, Kent, Nor- 
thumberland and Durham ; but the Learn. 
ed Gentleman said he would not press the 
measure this Session. The House divided 
on a petition presented by Mr. Hume 
against the New Church which was wished 
to beerected in St. Luke’s, signed by three 
thousand of the inhabitants. The motion 
that it be referred to a Select Committee 
was lost by a majority of 50. The debate 
on the appointment of an additional Chan. 
cery Judge was renewed, and again post- 
poned to Tuestay next. The Common 
Laws Fees’ Bill was read a third time, 
and passed. Mr. J. Stewart censured the 
conduct of General Darling in New South 
Wales, but ultimately withdrew his mo- 
tion respecting the individual. For the re- 
committal of the Bill for the Administra. 
tion of Justice, after some objections were 
urged by Mr. Jones, against the abolition 
of the Courts for the Principality of Wales, 
the House divided, when there appeared, 
for going into Committee 129, against it 
30—majority 99.—On the 17th no business 
of moment came before the House.—On 
the 21st, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated, that he proposed in the Bill to 
make the same alterations, proportionately, 
in the duties on the coarser Sugars from 
the East Indies, that the resolutions, as 
proposed, would make in those of the 
West Indies. This gave rise to a length- 
ened discussion, and Mr. C. Grant moved 
an amendment to reduce the duties on 
all sugars to 20s. On this amendment 
the Hlouse divided, which was negatived 
by a majority of 182 to 144. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s resolutions were 
then put, and carried by a majority of 161 
to 144. In the course of the discussion, 
Mr. Huskisson charged Ministers with 
proposing measures without due considera- 
tion, and then lightly abandoning them, 
without regard or consideration for the 
ruinwhich theythereby caused to numerous 
individuals. On the Beer Bill, the House 
divided on one of the clauses, 108 for and 
138 against it. On the 22d there was no 
House.—On the 23d, after some previous 
notices of motions, Mr. Littleton moved 
that the Labourers’ Wages Bill be com- 
mitted, which Mr. Hume opposed, moving 
that it be read that day six months. The 
house divided, 4 for, and 48 against the 
amendment. ‘The Court of Scotland Session 
Lill was passed.—On the 24th, Mr. Trant 
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a petition from Sir Harcourt 
Lees, calttes on the Irish Government to 
put down the factious proceedings of Po- 
pish agitators in Ireland. The debate on 
the Chancery Bill was renewed, and Sir 
C. Wetherell’s motion against the appoint- 
ment of an additional Chancery Judge, 
negatived by 133 to 96.—On the 25th the 
House met at four o’cleck, and there not 
being forty Members present, the Speaker 
adjourned the House to the 26th. In 
consequence of the death of George IV. 
many members assembled in the long gal- 
lery as early as twelve o'clock, it being the 
custom for the Lord High Steward to at- 
tend to re-swear the Members. The 
Speaker appeared in the House shortly 
before four o’clock, when a number of 
Members appeared round the table to be 
re-sworn, to sign the books, &c. He af- 
terwards put the question that the House 
do adjourn. Mr. Brougham warmly ani- 
madverted on the conduct of the Lord 
High Steward, in having kept the House 
waiting the whole day without proceeding 
to the usual formalities —Adjourned till 
the 28th.—On the 28th the Speaker took 
the Chair at ten o’clock for the purpose of 
receiving the oaths of Members, Sir R. 
Peel, in reply to Mr. Brougham, said his 
Majesty would to-morrow send a message 
to the House, expressing his Royal com- 
mands as to the course to be pursued with 
regard to the proceedings of the House. 
The Hon. and Learned Member, in allu- 
sion to what he had said on Saturday, in 
consequence of the absence of the Lord 
Steward, expressed his regret that he 
should have commented with severity on 
the Noble Lord’s apparent disrespect to 
the House, as he understood he was de- 
tained at Windsor, where his presence 
was indispensable as Constable of the Cas- 
tle—On the 29th, Sir R. Peel having 
brought up a Message. from his Majesty, 
(the same as that presented to the Peers,) 
paid a ministerial tribute to the memory 
of the late King. Sir Robert moved farther 
that the Address should be presented only 
by members of the Privy Council.— 
On the 30th, Sir R. Peel moved the far- 
ther consideration of the King’s Message, 
which being read, the Right Hon. Secre- 
tary rose to move an humble Address to 
his Majesty, im answer to that part of the 
Message in which his Majesty expressed a 
hope that the House would make such pro- 
vision as would enable him to conduct 
the public service in the interval which 
must elapse between the termination of 
the present Session and the assembling a 
new Parliament. The Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman said, Ministers had recommended 
to his Majesty the course which had been 
intimated in the Message, namely, to dis- 





solve the Parliament; and the question 
the House had to decide was, whether it 
would accede to the request of his Majes- 
ty, and proceed to make a temporary pro- 
vision for the conduct of the public busi- 
ness. Lord Althorp moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate to the following day. 
Mr. Brougham seconded the motion, 
stating the necessity for considering of a 
regency in case of the Royal demise. On 
a diviston there appeared 185 for, and 139 
against the motion, Lord Althorp then 
proposed a second amendment, recommend- 
ing a provision to be made in case of the 
demise of the Crown. After a vehement 
debate, in which Mr. Brougham retract- 
ed certain words he had applied to Mi- 
nisters, the House divided, 193 for, and 
146 against the Address.—July 1. Lord 
F. L. Gower brought up the answer of 
his Majesty to the Address of the House. 
A division took place in a Committee of 
Supply, on a motion by Mr. C. Palmer, 
which was negatived by 68 to 23.—On 
the 2d, after some preliminary business, 
the House went into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, in which Sir James Graham censured 
Ministers in a resolution which he pro- 
posed but afterwards withdrew, when 
various sums were granted.—QOn the 5th 
the House went into a Committee on the 
Beer Duties Bill, and on the Administra- 
tion of Justice Bill. On the following day 
Mr. Grant moved—“ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, 
assuring his Majesty that his faithful 
Commons were deeply affected by the 
gracious declaration he made, on his ac- 
cession to the Throne, of his attachment 
to the Constitution. That the Commons 
would, however, fail in their duty to his 
Majesty, if amidst these feelings of grati- 
tude, mixed with an ardent prayer for his 
long life, and the prosperity of a reign so 
auspiciously commenced, they omitted to 
let him know the anxiety they felt, Jest 
mischief should arise from an event which 
might, by possibility, deprive them of the 
blessing of his reign. That under these 
feelings, and from their attachment to his 
Throne and Family, and from the convic- 
tion they felt that the safety of the State, 
and the stability of the Constitution, de- 
pended mainly on an uninterrupted exer- 
cise of the power of the Crown, as the first 
of the three estates of the realm, they were 
induced to approach the Throne with a 
dutiful assurance of their readiness to 
consider any measures which his Majesty 
might think proper to propose, in order 
to guard against the evils which might 
arise from a demise of the Crown.”’ The 
Solicitor General opposed the motion, as 
did Mr. Bankes and Sir Robert Peel. 
Mr. Wynn, Mr. Macauley, and Mr. 
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Brougham supported it, and the House 
divided, 247 against, and 93 in favour of 
the motion. the motion of the At- 
torney-General, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee on the Libel Laws’ 
Amendment Bill. Lord Morpeth moved, 
as an amendment, the omission of the ad- 
ditional pains and penalties, and express- 
ed his hope, that the commencement of 
the new reign would be marked by an act 
of forbearance. The Attorney-General 
opposed the Amendment. The House di- 
vided, for the amendment, 27—against 
it, 21.—On the 7th, the House went into 
a Committee’ on the Consolidated Fund 
Bill. Mr. Hume would avail himself of 
that opportunity to animadvert on the 
way in which members were returned to 
that House, and on the evil consequences 
which resulted to the people thereby. 
The people would now have an opportuni- 
ty of rejecting those who had not done 
their duty, and he trusted they would 
have a representation of the people entire- 
ly, and not of the borough-mongers. Sir 
R. Peel thought the Hon. Gentleman 
would find that every man would ulti- 
mately look to his,own interests. The 
Right Hon. Baronet then enumerated the 
several Bills which had been brought for- 
ward by the Government; and as re- 
garded the Beer Bill, it had been proved 
that many of those who had vested inter- 
ests, and were interested in the con- 
tinuance of the monopoly, but who were 
on the other side of the House, had taken 
into the scale their own interest, and had 
supported the monopoly. Several Bills 
were passed through the Committee ; 
and on the motion that the Administra- 
tion of Justice Bill be read a third time, 
Mr. Hume said he should move that the 
salary of the future Judges be 4,500/. 
Sir R. Peel said, Ministers had already 
reduced the amount 5001., which he con- 
sidered was as much as was consistent. 
The House divided—for the original mo- 
tion, 37; for the amendment, 11—majo- 
rity for the original clause, 26. The Bill, 
as was understood, was then passed. —On 
the Sth, various petitions were presented, 
and several Bills read a third time. Mr. 
Stewart presented a petition from Patrick 
Thompson, complaining of ill-treatment 
on the part of Governor Darling, of New 
South Wales. 


FOREIGN 


The French have entered Algiers in 
triumph; a great store of plunder has 
fallen into their hands, and the Dey is 
reduced to the rank of a private subject. 
This success has not aided the Ministry 
of Polignac at home ; the elections have 
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The following is the statement of the 
revenue of the United Kingdom, as made 
up to the respective years and quarters 
therein stated : 


Customs.. 
Excise... 
Stam eee 
Post Office 
BGR. cass 


' Miscelian. 


Total 


_— —— — 


Years ended July 5, 


1829. 


1830 


Incr. 


ill be found in 


Dec, 





15 507 ,482 
18,350,189 
6,662,670 
1,404,000 
4,871,558 
522,818 


16,385,049 
17,083,179 
6 624.501 
1,337,000 
4,938,581 
340.4% 


787,567 


67,023 


1,267, 010 


38,160 
67,000 


173,301 








47,408,717 


46,717,737 


854,590 











Deduct Increase 





1,545,570 
854,500 


Decrease on the Year eee eee eeee 


60.980 





Customs... 
Excise.... 
Stamps ... 
Post Office 


Qrs. ended July 5, 


1829 


1830. 


Dec. 





3.705.806 
4,114,803 
1,710,405 

354.000 


3,085 405 
3,757,150 
1,601,471 

311,000 


357,653 
18.034 
43,000 


2,009 881 
120,138) 


2,045,297 
47,70 


11,838,709 


Taxes... 


Miscellan. 72,342 








491,929 
315,605 
176,324 


Total) 12,015,033 





Deduct EMETERES cccc sccece 








Decrease on the Quarter....!.... 





In the above statement of the Revenue, 
there is a falling off both in the quarter 
and the year. The amount of Revenue 
for the quarter ended 5th of July, 1830, 
is 11,838,7091.: for the quarter ended 5th 
of July, 1829, the Revenue was 12,015,0331. 
The falling off in the quarter, as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of 1829, is 
therefore 176,324/. The Revenue for the 
year ended Sth of July, 1830, is 46,717,737/. 
for the year ended Sth of July, 1829, it 
was 47,408,717/. The decrease on the 
year ended 5th of Juiy, 1830, as compared 
with the year ended Sth of July, 1829, is 
690.9801. On the Customs, there is an 
increase for the quarter of 280,189/. ; for 
the year, of 787.567/. On the Excise, the 
decrease for the quarter is 357,6531.: for 
the year, 1,267,010/. 

Parliament has been dissolved, and the 
writs made returnable on the 12th day of 
September. 


STATES. 
everywhere exhibited the triumph of the 
people and of rational freedom. 

In Columbia, Bolivar has resigned for 
ever the supreme power, and retired into 
private life, the most disinterested hero 
of his era, 
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CRITICAL 


The King’s Own, By the Author of 
the Naval Officer. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Captain M—-— plunges at once into the muti- 
ny of the fleet, in 1797, and, without at all mine- 
ing the matter, attributes the origin of the first 
burst, at Spithead, to‘ ungrateful neglect of just 
complaints,’ and the second, at the Nore, to a ge- 
neral want of confidence on the part of the sailors 
in both Admiralty and officers. The outbreak in 
the frigate into which the story introduces us, 
proceeded from the intemperance of the Captain, 
who, in his alarm at the spreading excitement, the 
reports of which were fast thickening, threw into 
irons some of the crew whom he observed in earn. 
est conversation, and among them one whom he 
had more than once treated harshly. This was a 
man of birth, talents, and education, driven by 
family quarrels and paternal severity, in a fit of 
desperation, to enter for the sake of the bounty, 
to preserve his wife and child from starving—the 
son, in short, of a wealthy and retired admiral. 
Indignation at the tyranny of the Captain prompt- 
ed the unhappy man to head the revolting party, 
and he finally fell one of the victims of the peril- 
ous crime. Both wife and child were on board 
at the hour of execution—she, poor lady, died 
in the agony of emotion, and the child, a boy 
of six or seven, the favourite of the crew, was 
taken under the special care of an old sailor, to 
whom the miserable man had disclosed his family 
secret, and confided a letter for his father. This 
letter was duly delivered to the admiral, but seeing 
the address was in his son’s hand-writing, he 
threw it in a rage into the fire, from which it was 
luckily rescued by the old Vicar, who happened 
to be sitting by, and read, and preserved by him 
as an important document for establishing the 
child’s rights—the admiral refusing even to hear 
the contents of the letter. 

In the mean while the old sailor, who had taken 
charge of the boy, tattooed him with the broad 
arrow, from which the young hero drew his toe- 
name, as Allan Canningham and the Scotch call 
it, of King’s Own. Three years after, the honest 
tar was killed in action, and, on the same occa. 
sion, by an act of intrepidity, the boy won the 
favour of his Captain, who forthwith rated him 
a midshipman, and sent him ashore in the prize to 
get newly and appropriately rigged. Fortune still 
worked against him—the vessel was wrecked, and 
the boy, the sole survivor, was picked up bya 
smuggler, the Captain of which kept him in his 
own ship, and made much of him. In this respect- 
able service, young King’s Own continued for 
some time, till, by a singular fate, the smuggler, 
after a sharp conflict, submitted to the very frigate 
to which the boy had belonged, who was, of course, 
speedily recognized, and, by the kindness of the 
Captain, allowed to resume his rank, Before this 
restoration, however, Admiral de Courcy fell ill and 
died, but not betore the old Vicar had prevailed 
upon him to acknowledge his grandson’s rights, 
and appoint himself guardian and executor. Un- 
luckily the youth was nowhere to be found, and 
the heir-at-law, in the usual course of things, took 
pessession of the property, and was doing his 
best to spend it, 

The Captain of the smu_gler was a rara avis; 
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but we cannot enter into his private story. Ata 
critical moment, however, he prevailed upon his 
crew, a body of stout fellows, seventy or eighty, to 
volunteer into the King’s service, and was main- 
ly instrumental in capturing an enemy’s frigate, 
and of course thus saved his own neck. He had 
been eminently successful in his contraband com. 
meree, and now married an amiable woman, re. 
tired to the Norfolk coast, and played the gentle. 
man with credit and in security. In his imme. 
diate neighbourhood lay the De Courcy estates, 
where lived the lady of the heir-at-law and her 
only daughter, in great splendour, separated from 
her profligate husband. For young King’s Own, 
when ashore, to visit his old friend the smuggler, 
was natural, and for him to fall in love with the 
heiress of his own estates, was equally so; bat 
Fortune would not, or could not, befriend him. 
Just as the proper discoveries were making, and 
every thing seemed looking towards a happy and 
convenient arrangement, the youth was wrecked, 
and falling into the hands of the heir-at-law, who 
had got a hint of his claims, and knew nothing of 
his attachment to bis daughter, was poisoned by 
him—to make all sure. Of course, the avenging 
Nemesis followed close at his heels, 

Of the story, we have thus given a naked out 
line. Young King’s Own is, it must be confessed, 
rather an indifferent hero—but “ Sir Walter 
Scott himself could never make a hero.” The 
author’s main object, and he has succeeded fully, 
was to sketch sea-scenes; many of them are ad. 
mirable. The hamour is genuine hamour. We 
know nothing better than the dinner-scene, where 
the Captain forces certain of his officers to dine 
with him against their will. They take an admi- 
rable method of curing him.—-The life of a Naval 
Captain, in calm weather, and in time of peace, 
is but a dull sort of solitary dignity, and happy is 
the man who can relieve it as pleasantly as Cap- 
tain M——- has done—refreshing at once his own 
weariness afloat, and delighting bis friends ashore. 


Travels through the Crimea, Turkey, 
and Egypt, &c. By the late James Web- 
ster, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 2 vols. 


Mr. Webster was a young man of distinguished 
promise, educated at Glasgow, and a law student 
of the Temple. In 1824, then only twenty-two, 
he left England to tour over some parts of En 
rope, for the gratification of a liberal curiosity, or 
in pursuit of advantages which touring alone, it is 
supposed, can secure. France, Flanders, Italy, 
and Cermany, Were not sufficient to satisfy his 
thirst for personal acquaintance with foreign 
scenes, and he extended his travels to the Crimea, 
Constantinople, and Egypt; and finally fell a sa 
crifice to fever, caught on a visit to Mount Sinai, 
and died at Cairo, in 1828. Ont of his volaminons 
papers, a friend has put together a couple of vo- 
lumes, every page of which shows the singular ac- 
tivity of his mind, and a maturity of judgment 
rarely paralleled at his age. 

Discussing the spirit of the Government of the 
Netherlands, he adds a morsel of information, not 
contained, we observe, in some recent geographi 
cal publications :—** The dominions of the King of 
the Netherlands consist of three parts. Holland 
and Belgium, properly speaking, form the king 
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dom— Laxembourg being held by a distinct right, 
asa portion of Germany. This may show how lit- 
tle attention was given to reason, or to popular 
analogies, in settling the boundaries when peace 
was concluded. Belgium and Laxembourg, which 
resemble each other in almost every respect, are 
held by an opposite tenure ; Belgium and Holland, 
the inhabitants of which are utterly dissimilar, are 
beld by the same tenure. Nor is the difference 
merely nominal; the powers of the Government 
are not the same in Laxembourg, which is held 
by a sort of vassalage to Prussia, or whiéever 
power happens to preponderate in Germany ; thus, 
at present, there is a garrison of ten thousand 
Prussians in its capital, who, it is true, are there 
agreeably to the terms of the peace, and under 
pretence of protecting the general interests of Ger- 
many; but in this way all German States are kept 
in subjection. The independence of each is fully 
acknowledged ; while, for the benefit of the confe- 
deration, either Prussia or Austria are careful to 
garrison the whole country, leaving to the petty 
princes and their governments a merely nominal 
independence.” 

At Bonn, Mr. Webster met with the twolaminaries 
of the University, Schlegel and Niebuhr. Schlegel 
he describes as a short, prim-made man, with a 
large head, probably about sixty years of age, 
though, from his fresh appearance, he might be 
taken for forty-five. His hair, which is gray, 
leaves bare a large forehead, which, however, re- 
tires a little, though not more than a craniologist 
might excuse. His eyebrows are large, and his 
mouth something precise: a face altogether not 
remarkable. So different are people’s ideas on 
the subject of dress, that this gentleman, a pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit, a dignitary who, in most coun- 
tries, conceals bimself under a solemn suit of sa- 
bles, was arrayed ina blue coat, a Chinese-looking, 
gay kind of vest, and nankeen trowsers. His 
mounners are easy and unceremonions, “ He insist- 
ed on sitting down at the table d’bote while we 
ate our supper. He talked much, and with great 
correctness; #0 much so, that in a conversation of 
nearly an hour, carried on chiefly in English, the 
greatest error which he fell into was some trifling 
peculiarity of expression, such as that he would 
indicate what was to be seen at Bonn. He spoke 
of Sir James Macintosh, of Mr. Brougham, of 
Oxford, and of the facility of the German lan- 
guage, as compared with the Russian—but said 
nothing singularly striking.” 

W hen passing through Presburg, the Hangarian 
Diet was sitting, and Mr, Webster listened to the 
debates, which were carried on in Latin, three 
hours. The feeling with which Mr. Webster left 
it, was a conviction of the necessity, in a repre. 
sentative government, of having organized parties, 
** Ia less than three hours,” says he, “ we heard 
twenty-eight speakers, besides the president, who 
spoke thrice, for ten minutes each time. Every 
individual appeared equal in point of importance, 
and to think bimselt the first. While one was 
speaking, twenty would be standing with their 
speeches in their hands, endeavouring to catch the 
president's eye ; and when the orator ceased, some 
halfdiozen would commence reading as fast and 
as lond as they were able. The Hungarian barons 
are known to possess the spirit of liberty, but as 
the history of their Diet will prove, that spirit is 
wasted in aseless tarbulence. They have done no- 
thing, they can do nothing, against the strongholds 
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of tyranny, more than an ill-directed force, how. 
ever brave, can effect towards storming a well. 
defended citadel. Let some man of talent, be he 
a revolationary Cromwell, or a constitutional Fox, 
teach the crowd submission, and then the artillery, 
directed by one hand against one point, must in 
the end open up, throagh the strongest barriers, 
the way to triumph and liberty. In three days 
these noisy disputants were to be dispersed ; and 
thus have they let a great occasion pass, which 
may never recur.” 

Sailing up the Nile, Mr. Webster visited the 
cotton manufactory at Siout: the machinery ap- 
peared to be English—that it is known to be, 
** The manufactory was established some six years 
ago,” observes Mr. Webster, “‘and gives employ. 
ment to eight hundred men and boys, who earn 
10, 15, 2U, or 30 paras, and sometimes three pi- 
astres. Little boys of seven or eight were seen 
at all parts of the process. The Arab boys are 
singularly active and intelligent-looking ; they 
work with an air of sharpness which is quite 
remarkable—a sort of style and flourish, which 
shows a fall comprehension and mastery of what 
they are about. They appear much quicker than 
English boys of the same age. Young girls were 
once tried in the factory-work, but were found to 
be of no service. The manager and sub-manager 
accompanied us round with great politeness. They 
were playing at backgammon when we arrived, 
and immediately threw up their game to accom 
pany us, Cotton-factories are by no means un. 
common in Egypt; but the climate of the country 
seems to militate against the successful introdue- 
tion of machinery. The imperceptible and pene. 
trating dust, the effect of the Kamseen winds, 
which no foresight can obviate, insinuates itself 
into the machinery, impedes its motion, and, in 
conjunction with the heat, which warps and splits 
the wood-work, soon renders useless the most per- 
fect machinery that can be fixed. The dryness of 
the atmosphere weakens the strength of the cotion, 
and causes the threads to snap. This, added to 
forced and ill-paid labour, when there is no am- 
bition for success, precludes all competition.” 

These intelligent volumes contain a sketch of 
the Life of the Pacha of Egypt, an account of the 
last illness of the Emperor Alexander, and a copy 
of the report made by the Commission empowered 
to inquire into the conspiracy in Russia in 1825. 


The Posthumous Works of Junius, &c. 


The real object of this publication (it comes 
from New York !) is to establish the right of Horne 
Tooke to the authorship of Junius’s Letters. After 
the many pretensions that have been made to this 
discovery, it required some nerve to start another 
—resting, as it does, wholly upon constructive 
evidence. If the newclaimant prove the true one, 
it will add another confirmation of the common 
remark, that what is most obvious is least observ- 
ed. No man was, notoriously, more mixed up 
with the active agents of the times, and no man’s 
conduct and sentiments more truly symphonize 
with those of Junius. Too moch reliance has been 
placed upon Junius’s good faith—to which Wood- 
fall's edition of his Letters proves he was but little 
entitled—or he would, probably, bave been dis- 
covered long ago. 

The editor, or discoverer, we are almost tempted 
to call him, traces Horne’s history, in Stephen's 
life, and shows, fact by fact, how intimately, or 
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yather, how identically, circumstances in the life of 
Horne correspond with the occasions of Junius’s 
Letters—how naturally particular incidents in 
Horne’s conduct produced the explosions of Ju-, 
nius’s Letters. The first letters known to be from 
the hand of Junius appeared in April and May 
1767, under the signatare of Poplicola; and these 
are all but brought home to Horne. Wilkes was 
in exile at Paris, and Horne was just returned 
thither from a distant tour with a pupil. The con- 
tents show the writer must have been some time 
absent from England—they refer to matters be- 
come stale—nay, one of them replies to a letter 
published in Woodfall’s Advertiser some months 
before. They express the resentments of Wilkes, 
aud are precisely what might have naturally been 
excited by the communications of Wilkes to Horne, 
Soon after Horne’s return to Brentford, in Angust 
of the same year, appeared another letter of Ju- 
nius’s, with the signature of “ Faithful Monitor,” 
relative mainly to the Townsends, in which he 
says, “ Lhave served under the one, and have been 
forty times promised to be served by the other.’ 
Now Horne certainly, and with great zeal, sup- 
ported Charles Townsend, while a meimber of 
Grenville’s Ministry, and was promised a court 
chaplaincy by his brother. In the following year, 
Horne’s activity was conspicuous on several pub 
lie occasions, particularly in bringing to justice 
the murderers of Allen, killed by the military in 
ariot in St. George’s Fields—again, io prosecuting 
M‘Quirk for murdering Clarke at the election at 
Brentford—and again, in the case of the Kenne. 
dys, for the murder of Bigby. On all these occa- 
sions, Which excited considerable seusation at the 
time, Junias, under different signatures, addressed 
letters to the “ Public Advertiser,’ written, all of 
them, in the very self-same spirit which animated 
Horne. 

Horne’s quarrel, about the same time, with On. 
slow, is all but decisive. Horne and Onslow had 
sparred at a public meeting of the Surrey free- 
holders, and very shortly after Horne published a 
letter, with the signature of “ Surrey Freeholder,” 
charging Onslow with an act of ministerial cor- 
ruption, to which Onslow replied, and announced 
his intention of prosecuting the printer. In conse- 
quence of this threat, Junius writes a note to 
Woodfall, inquiring “ if Onslow means to keep 
his word about prosecuting—yes or no will be 
sufficient.” The next step is Horne’s empowering 
the printer to give up his name, and enclosing a se- 
cond letter to Onslow, in the character of “ Surrey 
Freeholder.” This is followed by a note from 
Junius, on which he writes, “ 1 know Mr. Onslow 
perfectly. He is a silly fellow—depend upon it, 
he will get nothing but shame by contending with 
Mr. Horne. As to Junins, I must wait for fresh 
matter, as this is a character to be kept up with 
credit.” The circumstances all but identify Ju- 
nius and the Surrey Freeholder. It is worthy of 
remark, too, that the whole of the correspondence 
between Horne and Onslow is published in the 
edition of Junius’s Letters, directed by himself, and 
‘rranged studiously, so as to include all his poli- 
tical writings. 

Resulting from Onslow’s prosecution was Ju 
nins’s well-known letter to Lord Mansfield. On- 
slow got a verdict against Horne for 400/. On the 
Sth of November, 1770, a rule was obtained to 
show cause why this verdict should not be set 
aside, much against the goodwill of Lord Mans. 
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field ; and the 26th of the same month was ap- 
pointed for argument before the twelve jadges. 
** What was Horne to dot Boldly attack the 
Chief Justice—denounce him as a tyrant, unjust 
and partial in the exercise of his official duties ; 
render him odious to the people, represent hign in 
such a manner that his brother judges, for the 
preservation of their own characters, will refuse 
to support him.” Accordingly, on the 12th, four 
days after the application for a new trial, comes a 
phillippic from Janius against Mansfield to the 
printer, with a private note, in which he says, “ we 
have got the rascal down, let us strangle him if it 
be possible.” The letter probably had its effect— 

the decision of the court was reversed, A fresh pe 

cusal of the letter will show clearly the persona? 
motives of the writer; and the private notes, with 
other letters by Junius on the same subject, unde: 
other signatures, will go far to identify Horne and 
Junius, 

Beckford’s celebrated remonstrance and reply to 
the King, both known to be written by Horne, 
and Junius’s letters on the same matters, under his 
own signature, and that of “ Modestus,” will fur 
nish still farther marks of identity. 

But nothing, perhaps, is more conclusive than 
Junius’s letter to the Duke of Bedford, On the 
1th of September, 1769, Horne, with many others, 
was proposed to be made a freeman of the Bo. 
rough of Bedford, and the Duke, with cireum- 
stances of some indignity, interposed his veto, 
Eleven days after this insult, Junius announces to 
Woodfall in a private note, a letter to the Duke 
for the following day. The letter shows there was 
no political or public cause for the vindictive at 
tack—it arose wholly from personal insult offered 
to Horne by the Duke. The second sentence in 
the letter is, “ You have nice feelings, my Lord, it 
we may judge from your resentments’’—and there 
is nothing but this of the Duke’s to Horne. 

Or, if this fail to establish the identity between 
Horne and Junius, the correspondence between 
Horne and Wilkes—the pretended quarrel be 
tween Horne and Junius on the same subject— 
together with the subsequent private cerrespon. 
dence between Wilkes and Junius, will, we really 
think, leave scarcely a shade of doubt upon the 
mind of the reader, 

This, then, is the chief of what may be termed 
the internal evidence —we have only been able to 
glance at it—but the Editor enumerates some of a 
more external kind. Woodfall did not publish his 
complete edition till 1812, that is, not Ull a few 
months after Horne Tooke’s death. Woodtall was 
apparently in the secret. In the preliminary es 
say, written, it is known, by Mason Good, the 
acute American points out several passages which 
scem to indicate Woodfall’s acquaintance with it, 

In this essay, too, which discusses the several 
claims that had been made to the anthorshipof the 
letters, many evasions appear, and these aniver 
sally involve the name of Horne Teoke. He is not 
even mentioned in the list of claimants, thoagh 
Thicknesse, as carly as 1780, published a volume 
vindicating his title. Horne Tooke himself, more 
than once, upon challenge, avowed his knowledge 
of the author: to some one who spoke to bim of 
the quarrel between him and Junius, he said, ‘Ju 
nius was my best friend,’ and once, in a discus- 
sion as to the originals being still in Woolfall's 
hands, he said, abruptly and peremptorily, they 
were all surrendered. Lord Grenville is said, ow 
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the authority of Mr. Barker we believe, to hold 
five letters which indisputably prove the name of 
the author. He has provided, it seems, for the 
publication of these documents on bis death, and, 
in the mean while, the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Nugent are pledged to silence. Lord Gren- 
ville, {t is added, has said, the author is not any of 
the persons who have been suspected. This may 
have been ssid, supposing it to have been said at 
all, the American thinks, in tgnorance of Thick- 
nesse’s work, to which certainly little attention was 
ever paid—it is not, for pretty obvious reasons, 
even enumerated in Woodfall’s list. At all events, 
the volume before us—were it only for the close 
research it displays, and able developement,—de- 
serves reprinting in this country. It must excite 
farther inquiry. 


Notices of Brazil, 
Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. 


Dr, Walsh, a8 Chaplain of the Embassy, accom- 
panied Lord Strangford to Brazil in 1828. The 
object of the embassy, Dr.Walsh states—no doubt 
upon competent authority—was to persuade the 
Emperor to carry into execution his own arrange. 
ment, and marry his danghterto his brother. The 
Emperor, it seems, lent an onwilling ear, and of 
course the Ambassador knew better than to press 
the point farther. This is something like news,— 
all along it has been understood the impediments 
to this family marriage came from Miguel; but so 
carefally are the acts of Government, under our 
constitutional forms, concealed, that we, the sub- 
Jects of it, are often the last to discover them. 
Dr. Walsh, however, has made an agreeable and 
an informing book—he was before favourably 
known by his Journey from Constantinople. It 
takes a narrative form, and is descriptive of the 
voyage outwards and its incidents—the capital of 
Brazil—the Mines of San Jose—the characteristics 
aod productions of the country, and the conduct 
and aims of the Emperor, a man with something 
of the wild energy and creative activity of Peter 
of Russia. The volumes are full of information 
relative to Portuguese affairs, and, particularly, to 
the story of the Royal family from their arrival in 
1807 —one of comiderable interest, and, for the 
time, sufficiently eventfel, and much of it, too, but 
imperfectly known in this country. The capital 
has risen rapidly in population, amounting, appa- 
rently, to 150,000, two-thirds of whom are blacks 
—and blacks are found in all conditions and castes, 
from the slave to the priest. Dr. Walsh had not 
before witnessed a negro population, and the first 
impresston was of a very painfol kind. His sue- 
cessive experiences seem to have changed his 
opinions more than once on the subject of com. 
plexion, and the rights it conveys. He first en- 
countered them at the Custom house, and acting 
as beasts of burden. Horses and mules are used 
only for the saddle and carriages. They were en- 
tirely naked, with the exception of a few dirty 
rags about their waists. Their skins, from con. 
Stant exposure to the weather, were hard, crusty, 
and seamed, resembling the coarse black covering 
of some beast, or like that of an elephant—a 
wrinkled hide sprinkled with scanty hairs. In 
pbysical organization, they resembled beings below 
the rank of man, with long projecting heels—no 
Kastronomic muscle—no calves to their legs: thei: 
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mouths and chins protruded, their noses flat, their 
foreheads retiring—having exactly the head and 
legs of the baboon tribe. Some of these wret-) 
ed beings were yoked to drays, dragging thus 
heavy burdens. Some were chained by the necks 
and legs, and moved with loads, thns encumbered, 
Some followed each other in ranks, with heavy 
weights on their heads, chattering in the most in. 
articulate and dismal cadence as they moved along, 
Some were munching young sugar-canes, like 
beasts of burden eating green provender; and 
some were seen near the water, lying on the bare 
ground, among filth and offal, coiled up like dogs, 
and seeming to expect or require no more com. 
fort or accommodation, exhibiting a state and 
conformation so unhuman, that they not only 
seemed, but actually were, far below the inferior 
animals around them, 

The sight shook his theoretical notions of natu. 
ral equality; but a little farther experience again 
bronght him back to his previous convictions, 
** Thad been bat a few hours on shore,” says he, 
“and | saw Africans under four aspects; anc it 
appeared to me, that in every one their character 
depended on the state in which they were placed, 
and the estimation in which they were held. Asta 
despised slave, the African was far below any other 
animals of burden that surrounded him—more 
miserable in his look, more revi lting in his naked. 
ness, more distorted in his person, and apparently 
more deficient in intellect than the horses and 
mules that passed by him, Advanced to the grade 
of a soldier, be was clean and neat in his person, 
amenable to discipline, expert at his exercises, 
and showed the port and being of a white man 
Similarly placed. As a citizen, he was remarkabie 
for the respectability of his appearance, and the 
decorum of his manners in the rank assigned him ; 
and as a priest, standing in the house of God, ap- 
pointed to instruct society on their most important 
interests, and in a station in which moral and in- 
tellectnal fitness is required, and a certain degree 
of superiority is expected, be seemed even more 
devout in his impressions, and more correct in his 
manners, than his white associates. I came, there 
fore, to the irresistible conclusion in my mind that 
colour was an accident, &c. 

Catholic bigotry seems fast fading away before 
the influence of common sense. A strong opposi- 
tion was some time ago made to the building of 
an English Protestant church. The shrewd sug- 
gestion of the Bishop of Rio was decisive. “ The 
English,” said he, “ have really no religion; but 
they are a proud and obstinate people. If you 
oppose them, they will persist, and make it an 
affair of infinite importance; but if you concede 
to their wishes, the chapel will be built, and no- 
body will ever go near it.” The event has veri 
fied the prediction. The chapel will hold six or 
seven hundred persons, and there are as many in 
Rio to fill it, but Dr. Walsh never counted more 
than thirty or forty. The ecclesiastics of Brazil 
have always been represented as of the lowest 
caste. Dr. Walsh speaks of Paley’s Moral Philo 
sophy being generally read by them; and Blair's 
Sermons, it seems, are commonly preached in 
their pulpits. This is scarcely incompatible with 
the study of legendary fables, to which their read- 
ings have been said to be preity exclusively con- 
fined. The mention of books reminds Us that 
Southey’s Brazil is in high estimation—-precisel) 
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where its merits may be supposed to be best ascer- 
tained. In the capital, Dr. Walsh met with some 
Sebastianists. It is supposed there are two thou- 
sand of the sect or party in Brazil. Their com- 
mon article of faith is Sebastian’s return in their 
lifetime: they expect him with as much zeal and 
simplicity as the Jews expect the Messiah, They 
resemble the Quakers and Moravians, and are 
distinguished for industry, frugality, benevolence, 
and simplicity. ‘ 1 was introduced to one of 
them,” says Dr. Walsh, “ at the Convent of Sr. 
Antonio; he was a man about sixty, rather lusty, 
with a soft flabby face. He talked a great deal 
on general subjects; but he was led, at my re- 
quest, to the subject of King Sebastian, when, as 
if some chord was struck with which all his sym- 
pataies vibrated, he at once burst out into a rhap- 
sody, uttering series of prophecies with the great- 
est ‘volubility and perseverance. At every com- 
motion which had taken place during the revolu- 
tionary transit of the country, he was firmly per- 
suaded that it indicated the approach of the lost 
king. Another whom I saw, keeps a shop in the 
Rua Dirieta, and sells iron ware ; and he actually 
disposed of many articles in the line of his busi- 
ness, to several persons who engaged to pay him 
an advaneed price when Don Sebastian appeared, 
and he has engaged not to demand payment tll 
that period.” 

‘be extraordinary fecundity of the country 
struck Dr. Walsh, especially in his tour to the 
mines. lnsects of the most disgusting appearance 
fill earth, air, and water; and stories, he tells, of 
rats, and bats, and vampires, to thrill one with 
horror. The women produce prodigious families : 
the Doctor talks of super-fetation, He mentions 
the name of a lady, who, atthe usual period, gave 
birth to a daughter, and two months after, to an- 
other. A creole woman, he was told on the best 
authority, had three children at a birth, of three 
diferent colours, white, brown, and black, with 
all the features of their respective classes. 


The Cook’s Dictionary, &e By Ri- 
chard Dolby, Cook at the Thatched-House 
Tavern. 


The alphabetical form in a cookery book is, for 
the first time, employed in the voluptuous volume 
before us; and nobody will question the advan- 
tage of facility in referring to good things, which 
actually amount (would palate of man conceive 
it?) to several thousands. Bat still more substan- 
tial advantages accompany Mr. Dolby’s perform. 
ance—himself the master cook of the Thatched- 
House Tavern, and all the world know what ex- 
cellent dinners may be had there tor paying for 
them—his Dictionary is enriched with we know 
not how many “ excellent receipts,” both in 
cookery and confectionery, which have never ap- 
peared in print before. These are distinguished 
by a star; and the frequent recurrence of these 
Stars diffuse a radiance which illumines almost 
every column, Confectionery articles, in particu- 
lar, the very things which have been most strangely 
Neglected in all preceding cookery-books, abound 
in this—to court the most fastidious appetite, and 
tickle the sweetest tooth. At the close of the 
Volume, we find an alphabetical table of fis, flesh, 
fowl, fruits, and vecetables, with the months an- 
nexed in which each is tu season, a timely glance 
at which will preclude any ignorant impatience, 





and prevent disgraceful betrayals—such, for in. 
stance, as fell within our own observation a few 
days ago—asking for oysters in July, Mr. Dolby, 
we observe by the way, excludes oysters from 
August, though the Corporation of London with 
the Town Clerk to boot, and they and he should 
know, fix their reintroduction early in August, 
On this and all similar matters, we confess frankly 
our utter ignorance ; but the authority of the sove.- 
reign cook of the Thatched-House must, we take 
it, be a good one. We are sure the alphabetical 
form of the publication must be most convenient ; 
it affords the readiest way of learning not only 
what is to be found, but also, a thing of not less 
importance, what is not, with the least possible 
loss of time. One other advantage we had nearly 
forgotten, —** original instractions” are distribated 
over the volume for ‘ choosing the several kinds 
of food,’ to enable the purchaser to judge of qua- 
lities, and market notably. These are expressed 
in a direct and forcible style, as coming from one 
who knows what he is talking about, who feels 
the full importance of the topics, and has a proper 
confidence in his own large experience and his 
OWN consequent superiority. 


An Exposure of the Causes of the pre- 
sent Deteriorated Condition of Health, 
and diminished Duration of Life, &c. By 
John Pinney, Esq. 


The diminished duration of life—this a little 
startled us; for we find it everywhere the boast of 
the day, that owing to the march of knowledge, 
and the accompanying increase of skill in our phy- 
sicians and surgeons, life is actaally lengthening; 
and even Insurance Offices—the parties in the 
world least likely to admit sach a fact lightly are 
lowering their premiums in reliance on the truth 
of it. Mr. Pinney, however, will readily resolve 
the paradox. The average of life, he does not 
deny, may be increased, but it will not follow that 
old age is prolonged. That, he is convinced, is 
materially shortened. More children surmount the 
perils of intancy—inore youth reach the period of 
manhood—more adults escape coutagion aud dis- 
case from better ventilation of towns, and im- 
proved medical treatment; but the combined ree 
sults of these atvantages are more than counter- 
balanced by the intemperate habits of the times— 
fewer persons live to old age, and persons of mid- 
dle life sink sooner into premature decay. Mr, 
Pinney himself, in early lite, lived hard, till find- 
ing his health giving way, he stopped short, tried 
temperate, or rather abstemious habits, stuck to 
them, and now reaps the benefit in an hale and 
hearty old age. Shocked at the inroads disease is 
making upon the world arourd him, be benevo- 
lently puts forth the results of his own experience ; 
and taking it for granted, people have only to be 
told truth, only to be convinced of error, tochange 
their course, with all the simplicity of ignorance, 
be is perfectly confident his book will do good. 
Yet be must surely be aware that all be says has 
been repeated a thousand times, and in as earnest 
a tone, and at least in as skilful and intelligent a 
manner as his own, and in spite of all, people do 
not mend their ways—and never will upon others’ 
advice. Excellent as are Mr. Pinney’s intentions, 
and valuable as ave his precepts, we have no doubi 
he miscrably exaggerates the evils he deplores-— 

he judges of all, by the excesses of a few. 
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INFORMATIONS AGAINST THE TOTTENHAM 
THEATRE. 

The Lessecs of Covent-Garden and the 
Committee of Drury-Lane Theatre have 
this mooth made an attempt to protect 
the patents to which they are as yet enti- 
tled, by the means which the law bas sup- 
plied, and great exultation has been ex- 
pressed because they have been defeated 
on grounds entirely technical. They se- 
lected as the object of their attack, Mr. 
Chapman, a gentleman whose name is 
daily to be seen conspicuously displayed 
in large and small bills, as the ‘* acting 
manager” of the Tottenham-street Thea- 
tre, and who also figures, as acting ma- 
pagers according to dramatic propriety 
should, in some of the best parts to which 
these pleasant documents invite the pub- 
lic. The theatre to which these announce- 
ments refer, is conducted with no little 
cleverness and tact; the company are 
well chosen, with a view to effectual co- 
operation ; and there are both spirit and 
decorum in the performances, which we 
have rarely witnessed in one of these mi- 
nor speculations. These merits, in pro- 
portion as they were rewarded by the at- 
tendance of full and reputable audiences, 
alarmed the proprietors of the great 
houses, and produced informations which 
were heard at Bow-street, charging Mr. 
Chapman with representing stage enter- 
tainments without licence trom the Lord 
Chamberlain. ‘That this charce was true, 
is as notorious as Mr. Chapman's play- 
ills could make it; and we have no doubt 
that everywhere but at Bow-street he 
would be very indignant at the suggestion 
that the performances at his theatre de- 
served no better name than the singing, 
dancing, and dumb show which bis licence 
permits him toexhibit. And yet, thanks 
to Chat ** glorious uocertainty” which law- 
yers are said to tuast, and litigants to 
love, the informations were dismissed for 
ut alleged defect in formal proof—the 
prosecutors mended their case and tried 
uwwain—and again they were defeated, be- 
cause, in the apprehension of the learned 
magistrates, they bad not mended it 
aright—and so the Totteniam company 
have gone away triumphant, to celebrate 
their victory by repeating the oifence, and 
the pateatees have been visited with the 
igh displeasure of the liberal press. With 
tie triumph we do not quarrel, for Eng- 
lishmen have an amiable prejudice against 
every thing in the shape of an informa. 
tion, and a sympathy with every one who 
has the guod fortune to be acquitted; but 
we think the ebloquy poured on the pa- 
cotees So unjust, that we decm it right to 


put their case on its true grounds. At 
present, they have by law the exclusive 
right of representing the drama in Lon- 
don ; it is a right which may be, or may 
not be, injurious to the public interests, 
but which they have purchased fairly and 
paid for dearly, and which they have just 
as fair a claim to defend by legal means 
as a corporation have to sue for tolls, or 
a clergyman for tithes. Now, the remedy 
with which the law has supplied them, is 
by laying informations against any who 
may infringe their patent rights, or by 
bringing actions in either of the supe- 
rior courts, to recover penalties of 50/. for 
every offence they can prove. Perhaps, 
unfortunately for them, they chose the 
former course, which is not productive of 
a tenth part of the cost which the latter 
would entail on a party convicted ; and, 
in return, they have been derided because 
their counsel described their proceeding 
as ** merciful,” and abused as common 
informers. Whether the objections on 
which they were defeated would have 
equally prevailed had they laid their scene 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and had 
chosen Lord Tenterden instead of the 
Bow-street Justices for their judge, we 
will not presume to conjecture; for we 
have equal respect for the profound wis- 
dom which presides at the Public Office, 
and the graceful wit by which it is so often 
enlivened ; but, at all events, neither they 
nor their counse) would have been exposed 
to the insults which they received, on the 
late occasions, from a numerous assembly 
of groundlings. We assume, with ali be- 
fitting reverence, that the case of the pro- 
secutors was incomplete at the late bear- 
ings, because Sir Richard Birnie and Mr. 
Halls have ruled so; we question that 
proof of Mr. Chapman acting as manza- 
ger on one day is not even admissible 
evidence as a step towards proving that 
he continued to act in the same cha- 
racter on another day, being that to 
which the charge referred, and admire 
the clemency of the rule which multiplies 
the chances of escape in proportion to the 
number of the offences; we bow to the 
decision that a prosecutor is bound to 
establish a negative, and that it is peces- 
sary to produce a book to show what it 
does not contain; but inasmuch as the 
facts on which the informations were 
founded, that Mr, Chapman is manager 
of a theatre where operas and farces at 
least are played, and that he does so with- 
out any licence so to do, are rather more 
notorious than the sun has been this hard 
summer; and as the patentees will, at 
last, we suppose, leare Low to prove thei 
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case, we apprehend the triumph of the 
minors will not be long. Should that se- 
verer course be taken, and a series of less 
merciful actions be brought to trial be- 
fore Lord Tenterden, we suspect there 
will be no more doubt as to the result, 
than as to that of any undefended action 
on a bill of exchange, even though the 
Lord Chief Justice should desire the assist- 
ance of the Bow-street magistrates! And 
what moral claim have the opponents of 
monopoly on the patentees to require 
that they should abstain from protecting 
the property they have paid for, and at a 
time when, at the best, it is difficult to 
render it productive? Granting that it 
would be desirable that their property 
should be property no longer, why are 
they to be required to make the entire sa- 
crifice ? Even if itbe just for the Legis- 
lature to take it from them, can they be 
expected voluntarily to resign it? And 
resign it they virtually would, if they per- 
mitted such theatres as the Tottenham to 
proceed exactly as if it were destroyed, 
without attempting to use the means 
which the law, recognizing their patent 
as property, bas given for their protec- 
tion. 

But, apart from the question of the op- 
pressiveness of these proceedings, is it 
quite certain that the abolition of the mo- 
nopoly is desirable for the interests of the 
drama or of the public? As a general 
rule we are for free trade; but peculiar 
circumstances have been always allowed, 
even by the strictest partisans of the 
Huskinsonian theory, to justify excep- 
tions; and the present state of the stage 
is very peculiar. There is just now a re- 
markable paucity of even decent actors ; 
every season robs us of some old favorite; 
aud we see no prospect of endurable suc- 
cessots to them, Within these few years 
we have lost Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, 
Banister, Jolin Kemble, Miss O'Neil, 
Munden, Emery, Elliston, Tokely, Faw- 
cett, and Mrs. Davenport; and as yet we 
have not gained as regular London ac- 
tors, any worth mentioning except Mr. 
Farren and Miss Fanny Kemble. And 
now Kean is announcing bis farewell be- 
nefit; Young is only to delight the no- 
bility and the newspapers for a few nights 
more; Jones is fancying that he may one 
day grow old; Braham threatens to go 
off in a blaze of song; Kitty Stephens’s 
voice (alas! that a fair maid's voice 
**should be as mortal as an old man’s 
life!’’) is wearing into a fainted sweet- 
bess; Liston has grown rich, and is ripen- 
ing into an alderman; and even Charles 
Kembic, who we thought ‘* would 
flourish in immortal youth,’’ begins to 
‘ook to his daughter as the future stay of 


the Kemble name! We might write of 
these ‘* going or gone,” as Mr. Lamb has 
done of the companions of his youth in 
his ‘* Album Verses,” could we borrow 
the quaintness of his style. Even now 
we have not good performers enough 
to fill two companies; and what will the 
stage do if these should be drafted out 
into some half-dozen little theatres, and 
encouraged by a temporary competi- 
tion in the love of change? "Bat it may 
be said that this competition would en- 
kindle theatrical talent, or bring from the 
recesses of the country Keans who now 
rant unheard, and mute inglorious Mun- 
dens, whose powers of face astonish only 
the lads of the village. Believe it not! 
Where there is real genius like Kean’s, 
anticipating the productions of study by 
the felicities of nature, it will find its way 
to its proper throne, as water rises to its 
level ; in all other cases an actor is not cre- 
ated bya sudden impulse, butattains excel- 
lence by slow aud arduous steps; and, in 
all cases, real merit is not now long in be- 
coming known to the London managers. 
The mere increase of the demand for actors 
would produce little additional excellence, 
while it would too probably encourage 
that fatal passion for the stage which so 
often exists without any proportionate 
power in youths who might be virtuous 
and happy in their proper calling, but are 
made dissipated and miserable for life by 
attachment to the ** idle trade ” of an in- 
ferior player. 

But it is supposed, that in the multipli- 
cation of theatres, dramatic writers would 
also be multiplied, and dormant genius 
would be quickened into action. ‘This 
would be a consequence indeed ; but do 
those by whom itis anticipated consider 
what dramatic genius is, or can they sug- 
gest where it is hidden? Of all intellec- 
tual gifts it is, perhaps, the rarest and the 
most peculiar ; the most certain to burst 
into light by its own vigour; and the 
most independent of external excitements. 
‘There is, or has been, great poetical wealth 
in our own time, disclosed by the great 
shocks given to prejudices and systems; 
but it is, for the most part, essentially un- 
dramatic. Whether it be passionate or 
reflective, it is personal, having its source 
in the strong bias of the poct’s own mind, 
and colouring every thing with tlie hue of 
his own desires and affections. We are 
uot left to conjecture whether our best 
poets can excel in the drama—for most of 
them have made the experiment. Sir 
Walter Scott, whose vivid powers of de- 
seription, and forcible delineations of cha- 
racter, led all his superficial admirers to 
prophecy, with confidence, his splendid 
success in dramatic writiog, has pro- 
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duced only melodrames, which nothing 
but his goodnature and just reliance on 
his own immortal novels, could have in- 
duced him to give to the world. Lord 
Byron has written tragedies, containing 
passages of exquisite beauty, but cold as 
marble—and his ** Marino Faliero ” was 
barely endured by scanty audiences, even 
when puffed by a« suit in Chancery, and 
the appointment of a receiver to keep an 
account of profits never to accrue, Cole- 
ridge has written a tragedy, which was 
upborne for atime by his reputation aud 
the favour of the press, but which is es- 
seatially meditative and poetical, and now 
consigned to the reader who has leisure 
to feel and muse on its beauties. Lamb's 
** John Woodvil” was rejected by Mr. 
Kemble ; and those who love it best can 
scarcely quarrel with the decision which 
saved its delicacies of sentiment and 
woodland graces from the broad glare of 
the stage lamps, and the mercy of the pit. 
Godwin’s plays, which are miracles of 
dullness, were dealt with justly; Moore 
succeeded but indifferently with one opera, 
aud has given up the trial ; and Words- 
worth, with the self-respect which belongs 
to his exalted character, has abstained 
from even printing the tragedy he wrote 
in his youth, and which contains some ad- 
mirable reasoning on passion acd suffer- 
ing, without depicting either in present 
being. Where, then, is the dramatic power 
which emancipated managers may awaken 
into life? Alas! there’s no such thing ! 
Nir. Knowles and Miss Mitford are the 
only tragedians of the time whose works 
are essentially dramatic; and surely the 
two patent theatres may produce all the 
plays with which it is within the compass 
of their time to delight us. 

There is one consequence which has 
been anticipated from the abolition of the 
patents, probably with justice—that from 
the ruin of the greater theatres, several 
minor establishments would spring, in 
which acting might be better witnessed. 
To those who go to the play in quest of 
critical gratification, this would, no 
doubt, be a valuable change. But, in that 
case, we must sacrifice the children to the 
critics ; the pleasures of memory to those 
of sight; “the glory and the dream ”’ of 
the stage to its science. Which is the 
best, even on the coldest calculation? 
The finest enjoyments we bave shared 
withiu the mayic circle of the theatre, are 
surely not those which we have derived 
from watching the fine changes of the 
actor's face, or catching every syllable 
that he utters—which a small house alone 
can permit—but in the admiring contem- 
plation of the ** pride, pomp, and circum. 
stance” which were spread before us as a 
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glorious vision, and to which space is es: 
sential. Neither can there be the same 
triumph of sympathy—the participation 
of thousands in one feeling—which, next 
to the wonder of childhood, is the highest 
gratification the acted drama can give, 
We doubt, therefore, at least, whether it 
would be desirable for us that the pro- 
perty of the Patentees should be destroy- 
ed; and we are sure that the outcry for 
its abolition is no reason why their owners 
should allow their rights to be infringed 
during the short time they may possibly 
continue. 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY, 

The English Opera Company have taken 
shelter—we hope for thissummer only—bee 
neath the humble roof of theAdelphi, a neat 
little theatre in itself, but neither design- 
ed nor adapted for musical performances. 
When they play these light operettas, 
where the mirth or the sentiment natural- 
ly escapes into song, no place can be 
more convenient; we can be free and 
easy with Wrench to our heart’s content ; 
can find the ceiling high enough for Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley’s pleasantries ; and even 
give allowance of room to the fair. rotun- 
dity of the acting manager; but Miss 
Kelly's Sister of Charity is quite over- 
whelming brought so near, and when the 
admirable band are in full play, we cannot 

help fancying that the roof must fly off, 
like that of the Castle of Otranto when the 
spectral tenant expands in his full dimen- 
sions. And in this little circle we have had 
the greatest of all operas, ‘* Giovanni’’-— 
80, at least, it seems to theatrical, rather 
than musical, apprehensions like ours— 
performed with a precision, and unity, and 
effect, which would be delightful indeed 
were there but space to enjoy it. The en- 
tire music of this charming work, which 
has indeed ** magic in the web of it,”’ has 
never yet been performed on the English 
stage; nor has that ‘‘ chastened libertine,” 
its hero, ever before bad fair play for his 
wicke1 melodies and harmonious disso- 
nances of conduct. Mr. Phillips, who on 
this occasion played the immortal roue 
(so often damned in opera, melodrama, 
and pantomime, yet so gaily rising from 
each dramatic sentence) with the most 
exemplary propriety, was once unex- 
ceptionable as a musician and harmless 
as a seducer—for he sang excellently well, 
and made illicit love most virtuously ill. 
His famous valet Leporello, too, was ca- 
pitally sung by Mr. Penson, who is an ini- 
mitable imitator of the Italian humorists ; 
but he did not display that alacrity and 
cheer of mind, or pliability of demeanour, 
which we have been used to attribute to 
this wicked gentleman's gentleman. Mr. 
Miliar, the Octavio of thepiece, is a taste- 
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ful and pleasing singer—certainly not too 

tent for the house,—but who will win 
his way to the regards of our English au- 
diences if be will forbear to attempt Bra- 
hamic graces. Mrs. Keeley was a very 
piquant Zerlina, excellently adapted in 
height, voice, and manner to this little 
stage; Miss Ferguson, from Dublia, was 
a prettier Elvira than we have ever 
seen, though, we suspect, not well in- 
structed as a singer; Thorn was a decent 
Mazetto; Miss Betts a formidable Donna 
Anna; and the part of the Statue was 
finely sung by Mr. Aldridge. The last 
scene, in which the supernatural guest 
comes to dinner or supper, when it should 
be over (a trick the Devil has), is very 
appalling to those whom diableries have 
power to affright; as the accompaniments, 
in whick there is such fearful meeting of 
the jocund with the terrible, are admira- 
bly executed. The whole arrangement of 
the opera is, in the highest degree, both 
careful and liberal, and makes us long for 
the time when Mr. Arnold shali have 
‘ample stage and room enough, charac- 
ters of hell to trace ;"’ and to mingle airs 
from Heaven and pleasantries from earth 
with them ! 

Another ‘* knavish piece of work,” 
cousin-german to the “ Bottle Imp,” has 
been produced here, under the fearful ti- 
tle of the ** Skeleton Lover.” ‘The title 
tells the plot, which would be appalling, 
if it were not neutralized by very poor 
attempts at humour, which, alas! had 
nearly consigned its demon to his appro- 
priate doom of damnation. In this piece, 
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THE KING’S THEATRE. 

We expected to have bad it in our 
power to report one novelty at least 
among the performances at the King’s 
Theatre ; but the uncertain and caprici- 
ous state of Madame Malibran’s health 
disappointed our hopes. 

The novelty in question was to have 
been Mercadante’s ‘+ Donna Caritea,” 
which had been repeatedly announced for 
the benefit of Madame Meric Lalande, on 
the th of July. But “La Donna Ca- 
ritea” did not appear, owing to Madawe 
Malibran’s sudden indisposition on the 
7th, and has not been seen to this day ; 
yet Madame Malibran sang again on the 
10th in the ** Barbiere,” and on subse- 
quent occasions ; though, justice compels 
us to add, under some indications of in- 
disposition. ‘The talents and qualifica- 
tions of a performer, and of a singer in 
particular, ought to be great indeed to 


the author effected the marvel of making 
Keeley a bore and Mrs. Jones insipid ; 
but for some amends he gave us Mr. O. 
Smith, in all the picturesque vagaries 
which stamp him the first actor of a cer- 
tain class—** a thing to dream of, not to 
tell,”"—and Miss H. Cawse (the most ef- 
fective of the Cawses), who sang a little 
romance with that quiet eloquence which 
she gave to the story in the ** Vampire.” 
For ourselves, beartily wishing a worthy 
celebration of King William, in whose 
consideration of the players and play- 
goers, in the first act of his reign, we re- 
cognise a friend to the theatre, we trust 
Mr. Arnold will, when he repeats the na- 


tional song— 
“ce 





Ever give us Cawse 
To sing with heart and voice 
God save the King!” 

HAYMARKEr THEATRE. 

There have been two new pieces at the 
Haymarket this month, both deservedly 
successful, but affording little materials 
for criticism. The first, a comic drama, 
called * Separation and Reparation,” is a 
new reading of the marriage law, very 
agreeably turned, and in which Mr. Far- 
reo, as the advocate Von Grotius, redeems 
the Continental Bar. The second is a 
very striking domestic piece, founded on 
a most improbable incident, in which Far- 
ren displays his best powers, and Miss 
Mordaunt, the liveliest of all modern ac- 
tresses of genteel comedy, puts forth her 
delicate fascinations under the happiest 
auspices. 


og oe 

make amends for the inconveniences and 
disappointments inseparable from such a 
state of things; and a consideration of the 
éiat sanitaire of the sujet ought therefore 
to form a material point in the calcula- 
tion of an impressario on entering into 
an engagement. In this respect Made- 
moiselle Blasis is a perfect jewel, ren- 
dered of inestimable value by ber meri- 
torious qualities as a vocal and dramatic 
artist. Not the shadow of a migraine, 
or of vapeurs, has at any one time within 
our recollection interfered with her pro- 
fessional vocation. 

‘* En attendant’ La Donna Caritea, 
(as the French play-bills would say,) we 
have passed one of the dullest mooths on 
record in the annals of the King’s Thea- 
tre; in spite of the strong company of 
vocalists forming the present establish- 
ment. Taglioni’s departare—the death 
of our late King, the consequent mourn- 
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ioy add sombre aspect of pit and bores, 
aml the witer ‘alence of any thing new io 
the representations, together with the 
fractional character of these cast a gloom 
over the King’s Theatre from which it 
has not yet fully recovered. 

' Two operas only have been given entire 
@ering the month, viz. “‘ La Cenerentola” 
and “ 1} Don Giovanni.” All the rest of 
the ‘ormances consisted of one-act 

In thie way, we had ** Gli 
Orw:j e Curiazj,”"” compressed into one 
act; thefirst acts of ** 1] Turco in Italia,” 
** 1) Matrimonio Segreto,”” “ Ll Pirata,” 
** 1) Barbiere,”” and of ** Matilde di Sha- 
bran.” 

Of all these pieces, and of nearly all 
the principal performers who sustained 
parts in any of them, our prior reports 
have treated so often, that we should 
searcely be excused io repeating our for- 
nier criticisms. A few observations, per- 
haps, may be due to the new character 
assigned to Signor Lablache in Rossini’s 
*Tureo in Halia,” in which he enacted 
the part of the injured husband Don 
Geroniv, a second Jerry Sneak, with 
tinch comic humour. This being, proba- 
bie, the most successful part of Signor de 
Keenis while on the establisliment, a com- 
parison between the two artists became 
unavoidable: Ip a vocal point of view, 
Signor Lablache of course stands first. 


As to the conception and dramatic por- 
traiture of the unfortunate Signor Doo 
Geronio, both these actors furnished an 
original and an admirable fac-simile of 
the hen- pecked husband. But, duo cum 


faciunt idem non est gt ee 
both true’ to nature, with a,dittle hee-oj 
the earicatv on the side of Lablathe, | But 
whether it was the great buik and stature 
of this gentleman—physicel features not 
geverally met with in submissive husbands 
of the Jerry Sneak s ® greater 
intimacy with the nature of this seen of 
beings on the part of Signor De Begnis, 
the Don Geronio of the latter always ap- 
peared to us a perfect model of the part; 
one of those rare dramatic exhibitions, 
the very first witnessing of which im- 
presses us with a conviction of the impos: 
sibility of ever beholding anything more 
excellent in its kind. It is also to be ob; 
served—-and the remark is far from being 
intended to depreciate the praiseworthy 
and successful efforts of Mademoiselle 
Blasis—that Signor De Kegnis had the 
great advantage of being played ap to by 
his own lady, Madame De Begnis, whose 
Fiorilla was ber very best character-—per- 
fection itself. The Selim of Signor San- 
tini was a stiff and hard representation 
of the amorous Malomedan, not to he 
compared with his predecessors, Remorini 
or Cartoni. 

The ballet department also has. pro- 
duced nothing new whatever. ‘** Guil- 
laume Tell,’’ ‘* Masaniello,”’ ‘¢ Flore et 
Zephire,’”’ and ** La Sompambale,” have 
formed the reperfoire during the mouth 
elapsed; and popular and attractive as 
these productions have more or less 
proved, it is not probable that, at. this 
late period of the season, they will re- 
ceive any accession inthe shapeof novelty. 


VARIETIES. 


Royal Institution. — The last of these 
agreeable evening meetings for the sea- 
son took place last month. The sub- 
ject was ‘on the laws of the co-existing 
vibrations in strings and rods; being one 
of that series of illustrations of the phi- 
losophy of sound, contributed by Mr. 
Wheatstone, and delivered by Mr. Fara- 
day. Such parts of the preceding lec- 
tures on this exceedingly interesting sub- 
ject, as had reference to the vibrations of 
strings, either in the lowest mode as a 
whole, or in the higher mode when sub- 
divided into aliquot parts by nodal points, 
were tonched upon by Mr. Faraday, who 
then showed the co-existence of these 
modes of vibration in the same string. 
The experiments were performed with 
rods, the different laws applicable to 
strings and rods being also pointed out at 
the same time; after which, the means of 
rendering visible the paths traced by 
strings’ orrods, when vibrating either in 
one or several modes, were stated. Dr. 


Young’s experiments upon the reflection 
of light from the strings of a piavo-forte, 
were next noticed, and thea the phene- 
mena under consideration made. evident 
upon a much larger seale by meansiof M». 
Wbeatstone’s kaleidophoue, This iastru- 
ment consists of an elastic rod, or wire, 
fixed firmly in a vice at one ead, and for 
nished with a bright metallic bead at the 
other; when in the light of the sua, a can- 
die, or lamp, a spot is reflected by the 
bead, which, as the rod vibrates, is ¢x- 
tended into a closed line, depiemag the 
orbit of the ead of the wire, Ly drawmg 
a violin-bow along various parts of, the 
wire, so as to produce diflercat sounds, 
or, by merely tapping the bottom of the 
wire, beautifully formed and regular ja- 
minous figures are seen, rendering every 
vibration of the rod visible. Co-existing 
vibrations of various kinds were here 
shown. At the close of the lecture, Mr. 
Faraday referred to some very curious 
observations on the meaus of contaiving 
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the rectilineal motion of a body having 
great velocity, with that of the eye at 
right angles, or an inclination to it, so as 
to produce the appearance of a compound 
motion and apparent deflections of the 
moving body. it was stated, that hopes 
were entertained of making these the 
foundation of a method for measuring ex- 
treme velocities occurring only in short 
spaces, Or through small arcs; bat as 
these are at present undergoing investiga- 
tion, we do not now consider it expedient 
to enter more at length into the theory. 
It is gratifying to find that the exertions 
made at this Institution continue to secure 
their reward ; and that every season adds 
many to the number of its friends. The 
managers, it appears, have announced an 
intention of founding a quarterly scientific 
journal, to be called ‘* The Journal of the 
Royal Institution”—not as a matter of 
profit to the Institution; but whatever 
accrues above the expenses incurred by 
the managing committee, to be expended 
on the continual improvement of the 
work. We trust it will succeed, and be 
of such a character as to invite the scien- 
tific of our own and foreign countries to 
support it. 

Royal Society. —Several interesting pa- 
pers were read, add some others enume- 
rated. The President informed the meet- 
ing, that, in pursuance of an arrangement 
entered into betweea the Council of the 
Society and the Trustees of the British 
Museum, relative to the exchange of the 
Arundel MSS. ; he, although not bound 
to do so by the noble donor of the MSS., 
had consulted with his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, bis representative, and had re- 
ceived the assent of his Grace to such ex- 
change, provided the Trustees of the Ma- 
seum preserved the MSs. by themselves ; 
putting certain marks upon them tu show 
whence they had come. The President 
therefore examined the books iu the Bri- 
tish Museum, a portion of which were in- 
tended to be given in exchange; but, al- 
though the value of duplicates in that In- 
stitution amounted to about 10,000/. still 
there were not in the collection more than 
6002. or 7001. worth of books at all suitable 
to the Royal Society; thus leaving about 
26001. or 27001. of a balance on the value 
of the MSS. yet unsatisfied by the Trustees 
of the Museum. On this point the Presi- 
dent lately met the Trustees,—and they 
came to a resolution of disposing of cer- 
tain duplicates, and of laying out the 
funds accruing therefrom upon such scien- 
tific works as the Council and fellows of 
the Royal Society should choose, from 
time to time. This arrangement appeared 
to give the meeting great satisfaction. — 
The following is an abstract of a paper 
Aig. —VoL. XXX. NO. CXVE. 


lately read; it is entitled, ‘*On the oc- 
currence of Iodine and Bromine in certaia 
mineral waters of North Britain.” 

Charles Daubeny, M.D. F.R.S, Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Oxford. 
The author lays claim to being the first 
who announced to the public the exist- 
ence of bromine in the mineral springs ef 
England : a discovery similar to that which 
had been previously made by others in 
many analogous situations on the Conti- 
nent. His reason for offering the present 
communication to the Royal Society ig, 
that he has examined on the spot areat 
number of mineral springs, and endea- 
voured to obtain, wherever it was prac 
ticable, an approximation to the propor- 
tion which iodine and bromine bear to the 
other ingredients. He has also aimed at 
forming an estimate of their comparative 
frequency and abundance in the several 
rock furmations—an object of consider- 
able interest in geology, as tending to 
identify the products of the ancient seas 
in their most minute particulars with those 
of the present ocean. The results of bis 
inquiries are giveu in the form of a table, 
in which the springs, whose waters he 
examined, are classified according to the 
geological position of the strata whence 
they issue, and of which the several co- 
lumos exhibit the total amount of their 
saline ingredients: the nature and pro- 
portion of each ingredient, as ascertained 
by former ehemists, or by the author him- 
self; and, lastly, where they contained 
either iodine or bromine; the ratio these 
substances bear to the quantities of water, 
and likewise to the chlorine also present 
in the same spring. He finds that the 
proportion of iodine to chlorine varies in 
every possible degree; and that even 
Springs which are most strongly impreg- 
nated with common salt, are those in 
which he could not detect the smallest 
trace of iodine. The same remark, be 
observes, applies also to bromine ; whence 
he considers that, although these two pria- 
ciples may, perhaps, never be entirely ab- 
sent where the muriates occur, yet their 
relative distribution is exceedingly un- 
equal.’ The author conceives that these 
analyses will tend to throw some light on 
the connexion between the chemical con- 
stitution of mineral waters aud their me- 
dicinal qualities. Almost the only two 
brine springs, properly so called, which 
have acquired any reputation as medicinal 
agents, namely, that of Kreutznach in the 
Palatinate, and that of Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
in Leicestershire, contain a much larger 
proportion than usual of bromine,—a sub- 
stance, the poisonous quality of which was 
ascertained by its discoverer, Balard, The 
author conceives that these two receatly- 
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found principles exist in mineral waters in 
combination with hydrogen, forming the 
hydriodic and hydrobromic acids, neu- 
tralized, in all probability, by magnesia, 
and constituting salts, which are decom- 
posable at a low temperature. He has no 
doubt that a sufficient supply of bromine 
might be procured from our English brine 
springs, should it ever bappen thata de- 
mand for this pew substance were to arise. 

Society of Antiquaries. —Mr. W. Ni- 
cholis exhibited to the Society a Roll of 
the Parliament in the reign of Edward VI, 
illuminated with the arms of the Lords of 
Parliament. Mr. Planché exhibited an 
ancient souff-box, supposed to be of the 
very earliest form and make. It was iv- 
laid with different woods and ivory, with 
a full-length figure on the top in the cos- 
ture of James L: it contained a steel 
ytater, on which to rub the tobacco into 
snuff, and was called a snuff-mill; wheace 
Mr. P, considered was derived the more 
modern word mull. A letter was read 
from Mr. Bird, accompanied by a draw- 
ing of Roman pavement discovered at Bi- 
shopstone, in the county of Hereford, on 
the supposed site of the Roman station of 
Kenchester. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Hart. presented to the society several 
drawings of Roman pavements. A letter 
Was also read from the Rev. John Skin- 
ner, addressed to Sir R. C. Hoare, being a 
disquisition on exteusive discoveries of 
Roman remains which have been made at 
Cammerton, in Somersetshire, attempt. 
ing to prove that Cammerton is the same 
as the Roman Camelodunum.—Mr. E, 
Hawkins since exhibited a gold medal 
foundin Bedfordshire; Mr. D. Turner, a 
curious brazen enamelled dish ; and Mr. 
Britton presented some beautiful drawings 
of the architectural details of the Chapel 
of Henry V. at Westminster. The Rev. 
John Skinner's disquisition on the site of 
Camelodunum, and the Roman remains 
discovered at Cammerton, was concluded. 
A communication was read from John 
Gage, Esq. director, being a short histo 
of St. Olave’s Church and ancient Hostelry 
at Southwark, accompanied by drawings, 
aud an appendix containing documents, 
&c. confirmatory of the account.— Ad. 
journed to the 18th of November. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—The anniversary 
meeting of this Institution lately took 
place ; Sir Gore Ouseley in the chair. 
Colonel Broughton read a statement of 
the Society’s affairs during the past year. 
In noticing the present volume of the So- 
ciety’s ** Transactions,” particular allusion 
was made to the article and plates descrip- 
tive of the \rabic globe in the Society's 
museum. This globe wits yiveu to Sir 
John Malcolin by the rehaetous chief of 
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the Bobras, a sect found io great numbers 
in the Rajpoot states ; they are saitl to 
be the descendants of the followers of the 
Sheikh ul Tubal, or old man of the moun. 
tains, renowned for his exploits during 
the period of the Crusades. The auditors’ 
report exhibited a balance in favour of 
the Society to the extent of 5241. Sir 
Alexander Johoston addressed the meet- 
ing in the name of the committee of cor- 
respoudence, and detailed its operations 
for the past year: from bis address, we 
gathered that the committee had directed 
its attention to a comparison of the lan« 
guages or dialects spoken throughout Po- 
lynesia; and in this branch of its labours 
acknowledged the valuable assistance and 
co-operation of Baron William Humboldt 
and Sir C. Colville. Another point was, 
the subject of the early communications, 
comwercial and warlike, which had snb- 
sisted between Europe and Asia. Thirdly, 
the committee bad turned its attention to 
the history of the institution of property 
in law and slaves, and of marriage among 
all the various classes of inbabitants 
throughout the whole extent of India. 
Lastly, the history of the various settle. 
ments of foreign nations in India, the 
circumstances under which they took 
place, and their effect upon the original 
inhabitants of the country, was spoken 
of: on this point, Mr. Baber, Mr. Mil- 
mao, Lord Prudhoe, Col. Briggs, and 
several other individuals distinguished 
for their learning and talents, were men- 
tioned as coadjutors.—At a recent meet- 
ing, many donations connected with Ori- 
eotal literature and art were made to 
the Society; amongst these we noticed 
Captain Macan’s collated edition of the 
original Persian text of the celebrated 
poem of Firdousee, entitled, the ** shah 
Nameh, or Book of Kings.’—Mr. Hough- 
ton’s account of a tombstone, lately pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. S. Brough- 
ton, was read. This curious relic of East- 
era antiquity was obtained by the late 
Mr. Salt, when in company with Lord 
Valentia, at a town called Dhaiac el Ki- 
beer, near Massowah, on the Red Sea 
coast of Abyssinia. Itis of the kind com- 
monly called clinkstone, and is in a won- 
derful state of preservation, when its 
great age is considered. ‘The inscription 
upon it is very slightly engraved, bat 
quite perfect, and bears date A. H. 439, 
answering to A. D. 1047. The inscription 
is Arabic, written in Cufic characters, and 
consists of fourteen lines, of which the 
first pine and a balf contain the usual 
formulary of monumental imseriptions, 
being a passage from the horam; atter 
which comes the following :—-** Thesis 
the grave of Fatima, the daughter of Mu- 
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hammad, the tailor. She was buried on 
the Sabbath day (Saturday), the 10th of 
the Maharram (6th of Jaly), im the year 
439; Praise be to God, and may his bless- 
jug be upon Muhammad and his deseend- 
ants. ‘The peace of God be with you!” 
<A notice respecting the natives of New 
Guinea, by W. Marsden, Esq. followed the 
preceding paper. The observations in it 
principally refer to the existence of can- 
nibalism among the natives of that island; 
and the information supplied was derived 
by Mr. Marsden, through the medium of 
the Malayan language, from two Lascar 
seamen of the East ladia Company’s ship 
Northumberland, who with many others 
were carried off by the natives during a 
temporary visit of the ship in March 1783, 
but who weresubsequently released through 
the interference of a neighbouring rajah. 
We omit the details respecting the habits 
and customs of these islanders contained 
in Mr. Marsden’s communication.— The 
following donations were made: by the 
chairman, 4 vols. Ins’ translation of Va- 
lentyne’s works on Ceylon and Java ;— 
Abraham Welland, Esq. a splendid Per- 
sian MS. containing the Shah Jehan Na- 
meh, og Memoirs of Shah Jehan: this 
copy w&s written expressly for that mo- 
narch, and bears bis autograph in a com- 
partment of the illuminated title ;—Ad- 
miral Sir ©. M. Pole, Bart. a very fine 
Arabic MS. copy of the Koran, with a 
running paraphrase in Persian. A great 
number of other donations were likewise 
made to the Society.—A short paper was 
read, from the pen of Mrs. Skinner, in- 
tended to illustrate the SalAgrama, or sa- 
cred stone, presented to the Society by 
that lady. It is entitled, ‘* The History 
of the SdlAgram,”’ and is to the following 
effect. ‘To the south of a mountain called 
Himopenvatum is a river named Gunda- 
gee Nudee, signifying one of the sources 
of the Ganges; on the north side is a 
holy pool, 180 miles in circumference, 
called Vishnu Chatrum, and here are 
found the stones called SAlAgramas. Near 
this spot, where Vishnu loved to dwell, a 
happy pair had made their habitation ; 
the god saw, and became enamonred; he 
tried every art in vain to win the constant 
wife from her duty: during the absence 
of the husband, who was fighting the bat- 
tles of his country, Vishnn is represented 
to have descended to earth, and to have 
assumed the husband’s form. The soldier 
returned earlier than the god had antici- 
pated, and in bis rage rushed on his wife 
to plunge a dagger into her bosom ; Vish- 
nu stayed his hand, resumed his own forin, 
and, to recompense the pair for their snf- 
ferings, changed the husband into the SA- 
ligrama, and the wife into the Toolsee 


plant; and commanded that, in future, 
the two shonld be offered together nipon 
his altar. He thet metamorphosed him, 
selfinto the holy pool above mentioned } 
and to this day the SAligrama and the 
Toolsee are ever united on the altar of 
the deity. The SAlagrama is a fossil, con- 
taining one or more ammonites; and 
Mrs. Skinner was assured by a gentleman 
who has made some curious discoveries tn 
Pruidical antiquities in Somersetshire, 
that on every altar of Druid worship 
which had fallen under his notice ig that 
couoty, he found a similar stone. 
Medico-Botanical Society.—Dr. Short in 
the chair.—Among the donations were a 
splendid collection of indigenons and 
exotic medicinal and other plants flower- 
ing at this season, from Mr. Gibbs, of 
Old Brompton, the treasurer; and a col- 
lection of medicinal plants from Mr. 
Houlton, who delivered an introductory 
lecture on botany. Dr. Whiting related 
the following case :—a child about four 
years old, while playing under some la- 
burnum trees (Cytisus laburnum, Linn.) 
picked some of the capsules, and having 
eaten them with greediness, soon became 
drowsy, pale, and exhausted, in which state 
it was curried to its mother, who, greatly 
alarmed, sent immediately for a surgeon, 
As she began, however, to suspect the 
cause of the attack, the violence of which 
increasing, excited apprehensions for the 
child’s lite, she procured some hog’s-lard, 
and forced a quantity down its throat: 
she had soon the pleasure of witnessing 
the good effects of the remedy, in the dis- 
charge of the whole of the pods: by the 
time the medical man had arrived, her 
child had nearly recovered from the stu- 
por, and was ultimately completely re- 
stored to health.—At a subsequent mect- 
ing, Earl Stanhope in the chair, a large 
collection of East India drawings, &c. 
from Dr. Conwell; another donation of 
medicinal plants from Messrs, Gibbs and 
Houlton, and a beautiful specimen of cac- 
tus from Mr. Campbell, were received. 
Dr. Clendinning delivered an introductory 
lecture on toxicology. Dr. Whiting and 
Mr. Houlton made some interesting ob- 
servations on several of the medicinal 
plants upon the table, and Mr. Everett on 
the detection and analysis of prussic acid. 
Royal Soctety of Literature.—At a spe- 
cial meeting of the council Jately, the 
President, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
in the chair, an address of condolence, 
&e. to his Majesty, was agreed on. A 
memoir, entitled ** The Greek and Latin 


Inscriptions upon the colossa) statue of, 


Memnon, restored and explained ;”’ by 
M. Letronne, Member of the Institute of 
France, and Hon, M.R.S.L. was read at 
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a ‘Tate méeting of this Society. M. Le- 
tronne’s commupication is in French, and 
extends to 150 pages ; it will form an im- 
portant feature in the publication of the 
Society's Transactions ; and, in the mean 
time, we congratulate ourselves on being 
able to present our readers with this ac- 
curate and interesting epitome. M. Le- 
tronne preceded his historical and philo- 
logica) disqnisitions on these inscriptions 
hy a preliminary notice on the history, 
size, and probable destination or purport 
of the statue in question. The vocal 
statue of Memnon is one of two colossal 
figures in the plain of Thebes, and on 
that part of the ancient city which was 
on the left or western bank of the Nile. 
They are more than sixty feet in height, 
at nearly the same distance from each 
other. Although now unconnected with 
any of the various magnificent temples 
which still testify to the power and 
wealth of the ancient sovereigns of Upper 
Egypt, within the precincts of the capital 
of that country, they were formerly the 
principal ornaments of one of its temples 
or palaces, built, itis supposed, by Ame- 
nophis Ul. or ILL. aud called, after him, 
Amenophium. This building was still in 
existence in the time of Pliny , and there 
is good reason to believe that one of the 
statues now remaining, probably that 
which bears the inscription, is that of the 
founder. The two statues were origi- 
nally of a single block of breccia each : 
the more southern one is still entire; the 
other, the inscribed one, bears evident 
marks of having been broken by violence 
from the wajst—the upper part bas to- 
tally disappeared, but it has been restored, 
at what period it is impossible to say— 
by thirteen blocks of gneiss superimposed 
one upon the other, or laterally attached, 
so as to form five layersof stone. Strabo 
and Pausanias saw the colossus in its mu- 
tilated state, the upper part lying on the 
ground, These and other evidences prove 
that the restoration, whenever it took 
place, must have been later than the reign 
of Adrian. The fact, too, of the statue 
being in this condition during the reign of 
this emperor, is proved by several of the 
inscriptions hereinafter given, as it is al- 
luded to by them ; and many concur with 
the opinion of historians, that the sacri- 
legious act was one of those which marked 
the invasion of the Persians under Cam- 
byses. The learned world was first and 
principally indebted for these inscriptions 
to the labours of our countryman Dr. 
Richard Pococke, whose travels in Egypt, 
and various other countries, were pub- 
lished in 1743, who not only copied fifty- 
six of the whole number of seventy-three, 
of which they consist, but has given them 
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within ontlines of the two legs on whieh: 
they are inscribed—a caution whieh M; 
Letronne has found to be of great advan- 
tage in enubling him to fix the date of 
some, to connect or disconnect’ others, 
and to account for the imperfect manner 
in which some words were originally in- 
scribed. Worden, the Danish traveller, 
who was in Upper Egypt at the same time 
as Pococke was, has also given a few, but 
in a very imperfect state, and bas been 
of little or no aid to M. Letronne. The 
learned men whoaccompanied the Frenel 
expedition into Egypt in 1801 added 
scantily to the labours of their predeces- 
sors. Something farther has since been 
published by other English travellers. 
But the great harvest has been gained, and 
numberless errors corrected aud lacune 
supplied, by Mr. Salt, late his Majesty's 
consnl-general in Egypt, and whose copies 
of these inscriptions have been presented to 
this Society. M. Letronne has found little 
or no assistance in the various memoirs 
which several of the philologists of the 
Continent have already written upon these 
inscriptions: amongst them he enume- 
rates Leich, Bouchier, Hagenbuch, D’Or- 
ville, Jablonsky, and Jacobs, the last of 
whom has published four of them, wm 
verse, in his last edition of the ** Antho- 
logia Greca.” What Jablonsky has 
written on this subject is to be found in 
his ‘‘ Syntagmata de Memnone.” M. Le- 
tronne’s memoir, now before the Society, 
is confined to a critical explanation and 
restoration of the inscriptions alone. 
This gentleman has already published his 
views on the history and peculiar pheno- 
mena of the statue, as a vocal monument, 
in a memoir ad hoc, in which his bypo- 
thesis on the subject is principally found- 
ed on the tenor of the inscriptions, where 
they bearuponit. Fer a more elear un- 
derstanding of these ancient do¢uments, 
M. Letronne has classed them first into 
two parts:—1l. Those that have a date; 
2. Those that have no date. Those with 
a date are arranged chronologically, with- 
ont regard to the language in whicl they 
are inscribed. Those without a date are 
divided into two sections—the Greek and 
the Latin. Complete references are given 
in the memoir to the nombers in each pre- 
ceding arrangement. The particular. in- 
scriptions are also marked with the ini- 
tials of those who have severally puablish- 
ed them. M. Letronne, after his preli- 
minary introduction, proceeded to an ex- 
amination of each inscription. 

Mysterious Sounds.— The wide-spread 
sail of a ship, rendered concave by a gen- 
tle breeze, is a good collector of sound. 
** It happened,” says Dr. Arnott, ** once 
on board a ship sailing along the coast of 
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Brasity far, out of sight of land, that the 
pertous walking on deck, when passing a 

jealar. spot, always heard very dis- 
tinctly.the sound of bells, varying as in 
human rejoicings.. All on board came to 
listen, and were convinced ; but the phe- 
nomeoun was most mysterious. Months 
afterwards, it was ascertained that, at the 
time of observation, the bells of the city 
of St. Salvador, on the Brazilian coast, 
had been ringing on the occasion of a fes- 
tival; their sound, therefore, favoured by 
a gentie wind, had travelled perhaps one 
huodred miles by smooth water, and had 
been brought to a focus by the sail on the 
particular situation or deep where it was 
listened to. It appears from this, that a 
machine might be constructed, having the 
same relation to sound that a telescope 
has to sight.” 

Norway has not been materially elevated 
above the level of ihe Sea for the last eight 
hundred years.—The history of the small 
island of Munkholin, on the coast of Nor- 
way, is interesting, as connected with a 
well-known speculation, — namely, that 
which maintains that the land of Scandi- 
navia is gradually rising above the level 
of the sea, through the agency of some 
subterranean power. M. Everest says, 
“ The history of this small isle weighs 
strongly against the rise of Scandinavia, 
asa general proposition, its area is not 
greater than that of a small village, and, 
by the official survey, its highest point is 
said to be twenty-three feet above the 
mean, bigh-water-mark (that is, the mean 
between neap and spring tides), An ex- 
treme spring tide may rise three feet 
higher, thus leaving twenty feet for the 
highest point. But the Swedish rate of 
rise is stated at forty inches in a century. 
Now, A. D. 1028, or eigit hundred years 
ago, a monastery was founded there by 
Canute the Great; and, in 995 (thirty- 
three years before that time), it was in 
use a8 a common place of execution, and 
the famous Hagen Hlade Jarl’s head was 
nailed to a gibbet there. Take the first 
of these periods, 1024; then, 40x4=—320 
inches, or twenty-six feet eight inches ; 
80 that this rock must then have been be- 
low high-water-mark, according to this 
supposition. It is not likely that, in such 
a state, it would have been chosen as the 
site of a building.” — Everest’s Travels 
through Norway. 

Fossil Insects in lower Oolite, at Solenhof. 
—In the cabinet of the Royal Academy at 
Munich, there are many specimens of 
fossil insects, found in the oolite limestone 
of Soleabolf, The following are mention- 
ed by Wagner :— Thirty species, many 
undescribed, of the class Crustacea ; se- 
veral species of the genera Aschna,Agrion, 


Myrmeleon ; so that, at the time of the 
deposition of this limestone, there lived’ 
at least three genera of Hymenopterous 


insects. A fossil Sirix, in the collection, | 


may be considered as the representative 
at that period of the order Nevtopriire: 
Von Schlotheim mentions an impression 
in this limestone of an insect, which he 
conjectures to be nearly allied to the moth 
named Sphinx ligustri; and also a fossil 
beetle, allied to the genus Cerambyx. 
The spider class appears to have existed 
also at this time, as is shown by a fossil 
nearly allied to the Solpuga Fabr Galeodes 
of Olivier. 

Unknown Sounds.—* In the autumn of 
1826, when on a tour through Les Hautes 
Pyrenées,”” says a recent traveller, ** 1 
quitted Bagneses de Luchon at midnight, 
with an intention of reaching the heights 
of the Porte de Venasque, one of the wild- 
est and most romantic boundaries between 
the French and Spanish frontier, from thé 
summit of which the spectator looks at 
once upon the inaccessible ridges of the 
Maladetta, the most lofty point of the 
Pyrenean range. After winding our way 
through the deep woods and ravines, con- 
stantly ascending above the valley of Lu- 
chon, we gained the hospice about two in 
the morning, and, after remaining there a 
short time, proceeded with the first blush 
of dawn to encounter the very steep gorge 
terminating in the pass itself, a nartow 
vertical fissure through a massive wall of 
perpendicular rock. It is not my inten- 
tion to detail the features of the magnifi- 
cent scene which burst upon our view as 
we emerged from this splendid portal, and 
stood upon Spanish ground,—neither to 
describe the feelings of awe which riveted 
us to the spot, as we gazed, in speechless 
admiration, on the lone, desolate, and (if 
the term may be applied to a mountain) 
the ghastly form of the appropriately- 
named Maladetta. I allude to it solely 
for the purpose of observing, that we were 
most forcibly struck with a dull, low, 
moaning, /Eolian sound, which alone 
broke upon the deathly silence, evidently 
proceeding from the body of this mighty 
mass, though we in vain attempted to 
connect it with any particular spot, or 
assign an adequate cause for these solema 
strains. The air was perfectly calm; the 
sky was cloudless; and the atmosphere 
clear to that extraordinary degree coa- 
ceivable only by those who are familiar 
with the elevated regions of southern cli- 
mates: so Clear and pure indeed, that, at 
noon, a bright star which had attracted 
our notice throughout the grey of the 
morning, still remained visible in the ze- 
nith. By the naked eye, therefore, and 
still more with the assistance of a tele- 
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scbpe, any waterfalls of snfficient magni- 
tude would have been distinzuishable oa 
a front base, and exposed before as; but 
fot a stream was to be detected, and the 
bed of what gave evident tokens of being 
occasionally a stroug torrent, intersecting 
the valley at its foot, was then nearly dry. 
i will not presame to assert, that the sun's 
rays, though at that moment impinging 
in all their glory on every point and peak 
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Ki 
of the snowy heights, had any share ig 
vibrating these mountain chords, but on 
a subsequent visit, a few days afterwards, 
wheg I went alone to explore this wild 
scenery, and at the same hour stood on 
the same spot, I listened in vain. for the 
woaning Sounds: the air was equally calm, 
but the sun was bidden by clouds, and a 
cap of dense mist bung over the greater 

portion of the mountain.” 


FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


M. Fourier.—This learned and scientific 
individual, the perpetual secretary of the 
Aendemie des Sciences, a member of the 
Freneh Academy, and formerly secretary 
of the Egyptian Institute, died at Paris, 
on the 16th ult. of an affection of the 
lungs. He was scarcely sixty years of 
age. M. Arago is elected, by a large ma- 
jority, to the perpetual secretaryship of 
the Academy of Sciences, vacant by M. 
Fourier's decease. 

Useful Arts.—The Society in Paris for 
the Encouragement of National Industry, 
lately distributed a number of gold and 
silver medals for inventions and discove- 
ries connected with manufactures and the 
useful arts. The funds of the Society are 
in a very flourishing state. 

Indian corn.—It is stated in a letter 
from Paris, that in consequence of the 
total failure of the crops of Cobbett’s corn 
in the vicinity of the French capital last 
season, very few experiments of the kind 
will be tried this year. A farmer near 
Rowen is said to have lost fifteen thousand 
francs by his speculations in this way. 

Muscular Motion.—A wachine has been 
inveated in France, the object of which is 
to give to the human body a muscular 
exercise, considered to be efficacious in 
nervous disorders, 

Avriculture.—A preparatory school of 
agriculture has been established at Paris. 
Among the proposed objects of instruction 
are, the French, English, and German 
languages, linear, topographical, and de- 
scriptive drawing, the elements of mathe- 
matics, general notions of natural philo- 
sophy, aud mineral and vegetable chemis- 
try, the principles of vegetable physiolo- 
gy, general notions of mechanics, hydro- 
statics, and hydrodynamics, rural archi- 
tecture, the elements of manufacturing 
and commercial economy, &c. 

Dr. Pariset.—A long letter has been re- 
ceived from Dr. Pariset, dated Abouzabil, 
in Egypt, February 25. It contains cu- 
rious and afflicting details of the ravages 
of the plague in 1824, and of some recent 
cases, It appears that, in 1424, in the 


hamlet of Fishabauch, the number of the 
inbabitants of which was only three bun- 
dred, not fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-five were carried off in two nights, 
and that the mortality in many other 
places was equally extensive and rapid, 
Dr. Pariset confirms the statement of 
Paré, that the plague is sometimes propa. 
gated by means of a particular kind of fly, 
which sucks the dead body, and after- 
wards biting living subjects, introduces 
the disease. 

Hydropholia.—It is stated by. Dr. Des- 
piney, a French physician, that le has ob- 
served, in his investigations on dogs, cats, 
pigs, and man, that the pathological cha- 
racter of hydrophobia is the same; and 
that it consists in a lesion of the meduila 
ollongala, or commencement of the spinal 
marrow, and that the extent of this lesion 
varies in proportion to the duration of 
the symptoms, between the incipient 
blush of inflammation and the destruction 
of the medulla ollongata, or its reduction 
to a state in which it becomes as diffluent 
as cream. 

A Report made by M. Moreau de Jon- 
nés to the ** Superior Council of Healt” 
at Paris, contains a number of facts with 
respect to the irruption and progress of 
pestilential disorders in the year 1829; 
from which we extract the following ;— 

*© The Plague.—Favoured by the occuar- 
rences of the war in the East, the plague 
appeared in 1829 at several parts of the 
shore of the Black Sea. In the month of 
July it visited Varna, the neighbourhood 
of Odessa, and some of the vessels. of the 
Russian squadron. Towards the end of 
August it manifested itself at Sevastopol, 
the grand maritime arsenal of Russia in 
the Black Sea. Two cordons of troops 
formed round the town, prevented its 
spreading into the interior of the Crimea. 

“©The Cholera Morlus. — This terrible 
scourge, which for twelve years had, af- 
flicted all the countries in Asia, seems to 
have had its power limited in 1429. I 
was not so in the preceding year. , In the 
month of April it appeared in Bengal, avd 
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attacked with violence the garrisons and 
iiliabitants of Calcutta, Cawnporé, and 
Chittagong. In the month of June it ap- 
peared in Bombsy; at the other extremity 
of the Indian peninsula ; and in October 
attacked Madras and its neighbourhood. 
it was introdaced into Borneo, and in- 
fected the Dutch garrison of Pontiana. 
The greatest mortality, however, occurred 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Whole 
villages were depopulated ; and in the 
city several public functionaries, and 
many of the inhabitants of the first classes 
of society, perished after eight hours’ ill- 
ness; some after only two. 

The Yellow Fever.—I\n 1829, the yellow 
fever extended its ravages to a less num- 
ber Of places in America than usual. 
There was no appearance of it at Marti- 
nique, or Guadaloupe, throughout the 
year. The great Antilles were not so for- 
tanate. The yellow fever existed at Port 
Royal in Jamaica in the month of April. 
In the first ten days of May, thirty sailors 
belonging to the crew of the Magnificent 
fell victims to it. In July it reigned on 
board the merchant vessels in the Road of 
Havannah ; and the hospitals were filled 
with individuals who had been attacked 
by it. Nevertheless, the island of Portico 
Kico, which is separated from Cuba only 
by a narrow channel, remained entirely 
free from it. New Orleans imported it io 
the month of October from Havannah ; and 
its ravages were so dreadful, that it de- 
stroyed almost all whom it attacked. For 
six weeks, from twenty-five to thirty per- 
sons died daily in the town; and in the 
country in proportion. ‘This is attributed 
to the want of proper precaution; and 
the American journalists assert, that in 
consequeace of similar negligence, the 
population of New Orleans has been 
thrice renewed in ten years !” 

Breal.—Baron Ferrusac states, that 
there are in Paris 500,000 persons who 
subsist chiefly on bread, and that an in- 
crease in the price of this article, at the 
rate of one halfpenny per day, makes a 
difference in the year of 9,125,000 francs. 

Human Horns—At a recent sitting of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine at Paris, 
a paper was read relative to two buman 
horns, which were submitted to inspection. 
Une of them, resembling, in every respect, 
aram’s horn, had grown from a man’s 
thigh, immediately over the great tro- 
chanter. ‘The second, which is exactly 
like the other, grew from the posterior 
part of the leg of the same individual, 
Che horns were removed, in January last, 
by a surgeon; and the wounds, being 
cauterized, healed speedily. They gave 
io pamn or uneasiness. 

Puthe Education om France. The 


French minister of public instruction, bas 
addressed a circular to the heads of the 
colleges and other public establishments 
for the education of youth, calling upon 
them to furnish an account of the system 
of instruction pursued, and of the food, 
clothing, and general care of the pupils. 
This is understood to be preparatory to a 
reform in all these institutions. 

Cesarian operation. — This operation 
was performed a few days ago in Paris, 
with complete success, by M. Dubois. 
At the dateof the last account, the mo- 
ther and child were living, and likelyto 
do well. 

Bicephalous Girl.—At the sitting of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences on the 21st alt. 
M. Geoffroy Hilaire read a report on a bir 
cephalous girl, which bad been still-bora 
at Aulay, near St. Girons. This ebild was 
very similar to Ritta Christina, who died 
lately in Paris. There were two separate 
hearts, having each a pericardium, 

Lithotrity.—During the last two months 
there were several successfal operations 
for stone by the new method of crushing 
it in the bladder. The additional security 
against laceration, from any accidental 
rent in the instrument contrived by M. 
Costello, by weans of several rounds of 
wire thread, to prevent the extension of 
the rent, has been introduced into the 
French hospitals, where it bas given great 
satisfaction.—This operation was lately 
performed at the hospital of Hotel Dieu, 
upon two persons, the one a child, aged 
five years, the other an old man. In the 
firstit was tedious and painful, and the 
result was not decisive. On the old many, 
however, it was very different ; the calcu- 
lus was crushed without pain to the, par 
tient, and all the fragments came away, sv 
that the cure was perfect. 

African Expedition.—A letter from Pa- 
ris states, that the Commander-in-chief 
at Algiers, M. de Bourmont, has, at his 
own expense, established a commission of 
three naturalists, who are to visit the in« 
terior and make researches. ‘There is, 
besides, a commission of mineralogists, 
botanists, &c. paid by the Government; 
but they have not yet commenced pro- 
ceedings. 

Animalized Bread. —A new kind of bread, 
called pain animalisé, is now manufactured 
in Paris. It having been found that the 
gelatine of bones used for soups was ex- 
ceedingly nutritious, it was imagined that 
if this gelatine could be introduced into 
bread from potatoe flour, which is very 
much less nutritious than wheaten flour, 
the former would be equally pleasant, aad 
even more nutritive than wheaten bread, 
The experiment has been tried with great 
and beautiful loaves of bread, 


SUCCESS ; 
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made in this way, are now sold in Paris, 
ata much lower price than bread from 
wheat flour. The gelatine is so purified 
as to impart no unpleasant flavour; and 
the potatoe bread thus manufactured is as 
agreeable asit is wholesome. As acheap, 
notritious, and useful article of food for 
the poor, the potatoe bread thus made is 
unequalled. A large quantity of the bis- 
cuit sent out with the African expedition 
was prepared io this manner. 
ITALY. 

Latin Inseriptions.—-Dr. Labus of Milan 
has just published a series of very curious 
observations on some Latin inscriptions 
recently discovered at Venice, or in its 
neighbourhood, and particularly on an an- 
tique altar, which was found last year in 
repairing the altar of the ancient chapel of 
the baptistery of the basilic of St. Mark. 
In raising upon that occasion the valuable 
table of oriental granite, which forms what 
in Italy is still called, after the usage of 
the primitive charch, the Mensa, or 8a- 
cred table, it was discovered that it rested 
on an antique altar, dedicated to the sun, 
as appears from the following inscription, 
engraved in very beautiful Roman charac- 
ters :-— 

** SOLI 

SACK 
Q. BAIENYS 
PROCVLYVS 
PATER 

NOMIMVS,”” 
Dr. Labus's explanations with respect to 
this monument and its inscription, have 
for their principal object to show the wor- 
ship for which the altar bad been used, 
and the title by virtue of which it was 
erected. He establishes, by a cumber of 
analogous ancient inscriptions of the same 
age, that the monument in question was 
consecrated to the worship of the Sun, re- 
vived in the East from that of the Persian 
god Mithra, and that it was one of the mi- 
nisters of that worship, termed “ pater 
vomimus,” or, as Dr. Labus interprets it, 
** legitimate father, consecrated father,’”’ 
who erected this monument of one of the 
Oriental superstitions which longest and 
most obstinately disputed the ground with 
infant Christianity. Dr. Labus remarks, 
that the expression ‘* nomimus,” hitherto 
uuknown to Latin iexicographers, is only 
the Greek vouimos latinised, according to a 
custom of which the inscriptions of the 
same age furoish numerous examples ; 
and that this expression answers to those 
of “ pater” and ** sacratus,”” which appear 
by themselves in several Mithriac inscrip- 
tions. Dr. Labus might have added, that 
the tithe which seems to have been the 
most eminent m the Mithriac hicrarchy, 
that of ** pater sacrorum,”’ which is to be 
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met with in several inscriptions of the se. 
cond and third centuries, is rope me 
same which is expressed in this altar by 
the words ‘‘ pater nomimus;” since the 
Latin qualification of ‘* pater sacrorum” 
cannot be rendered into Greek in a more 
precise and exact manner than by 
vouluev, words which re-appear, almost 
identically, under a Latin form, in the 
words ‘* pater nomimus.”—Revue Ency- 
clopedique. 
POLAND. 

Copernicus.——A statue of this great as- 
tronomer is about to be placed in the 
square which fronts the palace of the Im- 
perial Society of the Friends of the Sci- 
ences at Warsaw. 

SWEDEN. 

Museum of Natural History.—The Swed- 
ish Academy of Sciences has just pur- 
chased one of the handsomest hotels in 
Stockholm, for the purpose of converting 
it into a museum of natural history. 

RUSSIA. 

Science.—The Emperor of Russia has 
assigned 10,000 rubles per aunuin for the 
continuation of the researches necessary 
to ascertain the exact measure of the de- 
gree. M. Struve, the eminent astronomer 
of Dorpat, is charged with the direction of 
this labour, which will last for ten years. 
Two officers have been sent to Finland to 
make observations; and M. Struve is also 
to undertake a journey on this subject. 

TURKEY. 

Mosques of Constantinople —M. Ribeau- 
pierre, the Russian ambassador, has ob- 
tained from the Grand Sigaior a firman, 
authorising him to visit all the mosques of 
Constantinople, even that of St. Sophia. 
M. Ribeaupierre is the first European who 
has received this permission. 

GERMANY. 

Literary Piracy.—Au ordinance of the 
Emperor of Austria has just prohibited, 
under severe penalties, the forgery of 
books. It is well known that Vienna has 
been from time immemorial the resort of 
the forgers of German works. In Paris, 
the editors of the ‘* Revue Francaise,” 
the ** Revue de Paris,” and the ** Gazette 
Littéraire,”” have combined in a resolution 
to prosecute the publishers of sheets, who 
appropriate to themselves entire compos'- 
tions extracted from interesting periodical 
works. This question of literary property 
is about to be submitted to the decisicn 
of the tribunals. A summons bas already 
been issued to the conductor of the * Pi- 
rate.”’ 

Population of Vienna. — According to 
official returns, it appears that, in 1829, 
Vienna contained 249,785 inhabitants; of 
whom 142,654 were men, and 147,151 
women. The number of births in 1529 
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been. 13,291 legitimate children ; of 
ps were boys, and 5474 illegiti- 
jildren, of whom 2197 were girls ; 
13,099 were Catholics, 161 belonged to 
the Reformed church, 30 to the Greek 
church, and 30 were Jews. The number 
of deaths in 1829 had been 13,829; of 
whom 7295 were males, and 6534 fe- 
males; 13,453 were Catholics, 235 Pro- 
testants, 117 Jews, and 26 Greeks: 4588 
died before attaining the age of a twelve- 


month ; 1175 before they were four years 
old; 1186 from 4 to 20 years old; 2470 
from 20 to 40; 2087 from 40 to G05. 1984 
from 60 to 80 ; 337 from 80 to.100;.and 
4 above 100 years of age: 13,338 died of 
common disorders ; 342 of the small-poxs 
45 by suicide; only 1 by homicide; and 
106 of sudden death. During the whole 
year, there was not a single person con- 
demned to capital punishment. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Directions for cultivating and cooking the 
Brinjall.—Peter Rainier, Esq. communi- 
cated to the Horticultural Society the fol- 
lowing directions for cultivating and 
cooking the brinjall, a variety of the com- 
mon egg plant (sclanum melongena), pro- 
ducing dark-coloured elongated fruit, 
which is much used in the East Indies, 
especially at Bombay. It is ulso esta- 
blished as an esculent in the French gar- 
dens, under the name of Aubergine. Cap- 
tain Rainier grows the plants in a frame 
three feet deep, placed upon a dung-bed, 
with twelve inches thickness of compost, 
the lower eight inches of which should be 
two-thirds rotten dung, and one-third 
equal parts of road drift and sifted loam ; 
the upper fowr inches should be a light 
vegetable mould. The seeds are sown in 
Febraary ten inches apart. The lights 
are taken off when the leaves touch the 
glass. They then require only to be well 
watered to bring them to perfection. 
Each plant yields from six to ten fruits. 
They are very subject to the attacks of 
the red spider, but steaming the pit in the 
usual way will always destroy these in- 
sects. Captain Rainier states, that the 
brinjalls are very generally used in the 
East Indies in curries and made dishes ; 
but the usual and best mode of dressing 
them is first to parboil them, and then 
dividing them lengthways, to score them 
across and across with a knife, to dress 
them with butter, pepper, and salt, and 
then to broil them on a gridiron. 

The Bug and scale on Pine-apple planis. 
—Mr. J. Bowers, gardener to wee Sel- 
sey, lately communicated to the Horti- 
cultural Society the following directions 
for destroying the bug and scale on pine- 
apple plants. He prepares a wash, con- 
sisting of three gallons of rain water, two 


pounds of soft soap, eight ounces of black 
sniphur (sulphur vivum), and two ounces 
of camphor, boiled together for an hour, 
and to which is then added three ounces of 
turpentine. He turns out bis plants, di- 
vests the roots of their fibres, and im- 
merses them in a trough nearly filled with 
the liquid, at a temperature of from 120° 
to 1369 degrees, for about five minutes. 
Queen and sugar-loaf pines he finds re- 
quire the highest heat stated. Antiguas 
and others need not have it above 124°; 
but those to which a lower temperature 
is used must remain double the time im- 
mersed. When taken out of the liquor, 
they are well drained, and set on the flue 
of the house with the roots downwards 
until they become dry; they are then put 
into small-sized pots, and plunged in 
fresh tan, with a good bottom heat kept 
up by dung linings. They are shaded 
from the sun in the heat of the day, and 
a little air given until they begin to grow, 
which will be in about three weeks from 
the time they are potted. The above 
operation may be performed any time be- 
tween the months of February aod Sep- 
tember. 

Pruning.—A Belgian horticulturiat an- 
nounces that be has discovered a perfect 
cure for the injury inflicted upon fruit- 
trees in pruning, to prevent the flow of 
sap, or, as it is called in Belgium, gum. 
He cuts with a sbarp instrument, in shape 
like a spatula, immediately round the 
wound, and having removed all the in- 
jured part, washes it with the juice of 
sorrel, and fills up the cavity with a kind 
of paste made from the pounded leaves of 
the same plant: this is then covered over 
with any substance, to exclude the exter- 
nal air, and the application is considered 
complete. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Patent of Mr. James Viney, of Piceadilly, 


for Improvements in Steam. loilers.—The 


principle is the adapting of the heat 
produced from inflamed oil or gas to the 
generating of steam, with equal or more 
advantage than other fuel; and the im- 
proved boiler is constructed of a combina- 
tion of generators, of a peculiar construc. 
tion, that shall be presently described ; the 
number of which is to be varied accord- 
ing to the shape or size of the apparatus 
with which they are connected. The im- 
provements in the latter, as alluded to in 
the title, bear reference to steam-carriages ; 
and the benefit contemplated is the super- 
seding the tank, separator, and blowing- 
box, by making use of the generators be- 
fore mentioned, and which we shall now 
proceed to describe. A number of coni- 
cal cylinders, decreasing gradually in dia- 
meter, but all of equal length, are placed 
one within the other, leaving a space round 
each cylinder, and constituting a number 
of conical chambers, which contain, al- 
ternately, the water and the flame; the 
tops of these chambers, itis obvious, must 
be closed, though the last, or external one, 
bas a numerously perforated covering for 
the passage of the waste steam; and the 
object in using this, is stated to be the 
preventing the noise usually attendant on 
its escape. This generator is furnished 
with a safety-valve, and a pipe passing 
through all the cylinders at the upper part, 
and another at the lower, cause by the 
former a communication to the steam, 
and by the latter to the water in each cy- 
linder. Below these conical vessels, a 
vessel similar to a lamp is represeated in 
the drawings, but all explanation as to its 
construction or dimensions is omitted, 
Small apertures are directed to be made 
in the upper circumference of the flame- 


PATENTS LAT 


M. Bash, of Dalnonarch, Print Ficld, near Bon. 
hill by Dumbarton, for improvements in machi- 
nery or apparatus for printing calicoes and other 
fabrics. May 24, 1830, 

J. H. Bass of Hatton Garden, Middlesex, for 
improvements in machinery for cutting corks and 
bongs. June 3, 1830. 

G. V. Palmer, of the parish of St. Peter, Wor- 
cester, for a machine to cat and excavate earth. 
June 8, 1830. 


chambers, or flues, for the passage of any 
smoke that may be produced; and the 
outside of the apparatus is to be cased 
with wood, which is hooped on like a 
cask ; the wood preferred by the patentee 
being poplar. The object of this casing is 
not stated, but we presume it is for the 
purpose of preventing the escape of the 
caloric, on the principle of its being a slow 
conductor of heat. When more than one 
of these generators are employed, a pipe 
is to communicate to each alternately, for 
the conveyance of the steam to the appa- 
ratus in connexion with them. 

Anatomical Model.—At a late sitting of 
the Paris Academy of Medicine, M, Au- 
zou, a physician, exhibited an anatomieal 
model, intended to assist the young stu- 
dent in surgery, which excited great ad- 
miration. It is five feet seven inches in 
height, and is manufactured from papier 
maché, Every part takes to pieces. The 
muscles can be removed, layer by layer, 
until the skeleton appears. The brain is 
divided into slices, exhibiting all the 
nerves and other ramifications. The 
lungs, diaphragm, heart, intestines, &c. 
are removable. In the heart, which is 
filled with black and red blood, all the 
minuteness of the organization is shown ; 
and the whole is so contrived as to be a 
perfect study in the absence of the real 
subject. M. Auzou was twelve years en- 
gaged in the manufacture of this model; 
but having succeeded, he is now able to 
make perfect copies at 3000 franes each. 
He has also a model for the study of the 
accoucheur. This is an admirable con- 
trivance. By means of caoutchouc and 
confined air, he is able to show the ex- 
pansions asd contractions in labour, so 
as to enable the student to proceed in his 
practice with confidence and safety. 


“ELY GRANTED. 


J. Levers, of New Radford Works, near Not 
tingham, for improvements in machinery for mak 
ing lace, commonly called bobbin-net. June 8, 
1839. 

W. T. Haycraft, of the Circus, Greenwich, for 
improvements in steam-engines. June 11, 1830. 

T. Brunton, of the Commercial-road, Limehouse, 
Middlesex, and T. J. Faller, of the same, for an 
improved mechanical power applicable to ma 
chinery of different descriptions, Jane 19, 1830. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
A Memoir of his late Majesty George the Fourth. 
By the Rev. George Croly. Svo. 
Javenile Library, No.l. Lives of Remarkable 
Youths, with Portraits. 4s. 
BOTANY. 
Botanical Commentaries. By Jonathan Stoke, 
M.D. 8vo. Ms. 
FINE ARTS. 
Ilastrations of the University of Cambridge and 
Ely Cathedral, &c. By R. B. Harraden, 64. 16s, 6d. 
Fiity-six Engravings illustrative of Ltaly. By 
S. Rogers. Imp. 410. proofs, 2d, 12s, Gd. India, 
3/. 13s. 6d. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Observations on the Disorders of Females con- 
nected with Uterine Irritation. By Thomas Addi- 
son, M.D. 8vo. 5s. . 

A Treatise on Animal Heat; containing Practi- 
eal Observations on the Inhalation of Lodine and 
various Vapours in Consumption, &c. By James 
Murray, M.D. Svo. 10s. Gd, 

Remarks on the Disease called Hydrophobia, 
Prophylactic and Curative. Il2mo. 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Survey of Selkirkshire, or Etterick Forest; con- 
taining the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Agrical- 
tural State of the County. 7s. Gd. folio; with a 
map, L2s. 

A Familiar Treatise on Lite Assurances and 
Annuities, &c. By Robert Rankin. Svo. Gs. 

Ireland and its Economy; being the resalt of 
Observations made in a Tour through the Country 
in the Autumn of 1829. By J. E. Bicheno, Esq. 
P.R.S. svo. 8s. 6d, 

Travels in Russia, and a Residence in Peters 
burgh and Odessa, in the Years 1827-29, &e. By 
Edward Morton, M.3. S8vo. Ls, 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XL. 6s. 

Mythological Fictions of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. By C. Philip Mority, Esq. 1 vol. b2mo. 

Illustrations of the Anglo-French Coinage, from 
A.D. 1152 to 1454. 1 vol. 4to. 2d. 12s. Gd. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. VIII. 6s. 

Family Classical Library, No. VIL. containing 
Herodotas. Vol. 111. 4s. 6d. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Journal of the Heart. Edited by the Authoress 
of * Flirtation.”” 1 vol. post 8vo. 

A Second Portraiture of Exclusive Society, or 
Foreign Exclusives in London. A satirical Ne- 
vel. In 3 vols. lLamo. Md. Is, 

Levi and Sarah, or the Jewish Lovers. A Tale 
of the Polish Jews. Swo. Ss. 6d. 

The Sailor Boy, or the Admiral and his Pedi- 
gree. 

The Templars. An Historical Novel. In 3 vols, 
Svo. Ll. 7s. 

Sir Ethelbert, or the Dissolution of Monas 
teries. A Romance. By the Author of “ Santo 
Sebastiano.” 

Southennan. By the Author of “ Lawrie Todd.” 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 3is, Gd. 

POETRY. 

Pickering’s Aldine Edition of the Poets, Vol. ILI, 
containing the Poems of Thomson, 

Alfred the Great, a Drama, in Five Acts. 8vo, 3s, 

The Capture of Fez; a Poem, in Five Cantos, 
l2mo. és, 

Songs of the Afiections, with other Poems. By 
Velicia Hemans, 8vo. 7s, 

Poems, chietly Lyrical, By Alfred Tennyson, 
I vol. l2mo. 5s, 

The Veteran Soldier, a Poem. By W. Davis: 
Svo. 5s, 

The March of Intellect, a Comic Poem. By W, 
T. Moncrieff; with Engravings by G.Cruikshank, Is, 
THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, delivered 
in the Parish Church of Stockton apon-Tees dur- 
ing Lent, in the Years 1803, 4,5,6. By Johu 
Brewster, M.A. 8vo. Ls. 

A Brief Statement of the Doctrine of Holy 
Scripture concerning the Second Advent of our 
Blessed Lord. By P. Borthwick, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

Conversations with Lord Byron on Religion, 
By the late James Kennedy, M.D. Svo, 12s. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &e. 

Memvirs of the late Captain Crow, of Liverpool ; 
comprising a fall Account of his Voyages and Ad. 
ventures, &e. Os. Gd. 

Journal of a Tour by Juan de Vega. 2 vols, 
Svo. Il. bs, 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The readers and admirers of the Life of Sir 
Thomas Munro will be gratified to learn that a 
Third Volume of the Correspondence of that dis- 
tingoished functionary is about to see the light. 
Besides a continuation of those delightful letiers 
to his family, which formed the principal charm 
of the preceding volumes, there are, we under- 
stand, in the present, his familiar communications 
to the Duke of Wellington, the Marquess of Has- 
tings, Mr. Elphinstone, Sir Graham Moore, and a 
creat number of the most conspicuous public cha- 
racters of the age, which will cause their publica- 
tion to be looked for with the deepest interest, 

We understand that Dr. Nares’s laborious un 
dertaking, originally announced as a Life of Lord 
Burghley, the first volume of which was published 
1m TRZ8, is now completed, and will sLortly appear 


uuder the direction of Messrs. Colburn and Bent 
ley. Of the nature of this work, however, those 
who know little of Lord Burghley may form wrong 
notions, if they should be disposed to regard it as 
a mere work of biography; it will be seen that a 
proper life of that very extraordinary statesman 
of necessity includes in it a regular history of all 
the great transactions of Europe from the last 
years of Hicury VIII. to nearly the conclusion of 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

The work which has been so long annoanced 
under the title of The Midsummer Medley,” is un. 
derstood to be on rather a novel plan, It is avow. 
edly the production of one of the Authors of “ The 
Rejected Addresses,” and, like that charming 
lithe volume, is dedicated to mirth and lauvlites 
The sunny time of the year demands its peculiar 
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book po lese thaw Christmas; aud if Uterature of 
a tragical kind be sought for in the long evenings 
of winter, a series of graceful and joyous tales aod 
sketches may be still more desirable as a compa- 
pion ia the summer fields, or during a ramble by 
the sea shore. 

The report which has gone about regarding the 
Work entitled “ The Separation,’’—namely, that 
the story is connected with the noble Authoress’s 
former tale of *¢ Flirtation,” is wot correct. The 
present subject is, we understand, one of more 
Uran ordiuary excitement ; its incidents are said to 
be, in themselves, strictly true, not merely founded 
in fact; and the cause «f the peculiar interest 
which it is understood Lady Charlotte Bury has 
imparted to the work, is to be traced to a “ cer- 
twin case” in the “ great world,” which took place 
a few years avo, and which was more industriously 
thaw successful!y attempted to be concealed. 

The forthcoming satirical novel, under the title 
om The Turf,” is said to exhibit a picture of the 
life of a young man of fashion, and to develope, in 
the most spirited manner, the mysteries and chi- 
caneries of the turf. But these conscitute only a 
amull portion of its attractions. The gambling table, 
at home and abroad—love— debt—opera dancers 
— together with the meltifyrious scenes that pre- 
sent themselves to the young nobleman in his gay 
career, are untolded to the view. 

The Eighth Namberof that valuable work, ‘‘ The 
Family Claasical Library,” which enables the Eng- 
lish reader to become tamiliw with the Historians, 
Orators, and Poets of Antiquity, will appear on 
the Ist of August, containing Archdeacon Wrang 
ham’s Eclocues, Sotheby’s Georgics, and part of 
Dryden's Aneid, of Virgil, “ whose beauties,” 
says Dr. Blair, “ have jest!y drawn the adimira- 
tion of ages.” Inthe Afneid, which pourtrays the 
Wanderings of Acneas, and forms a continuation 
of the Hiad of Homer to the Roman times, the 
force of the poet's genius, and the strength of his 
fancy, are admirably displayed in the translation 
of Dryden, 

A Series of Conversations, on varions topics of 
exciting interest, is expected with much curio- 
sity by the friends of art and literature. lt com- 
Prises those of the venerable academician, North- 
cote, hekl with and detailed by Mr. Hazlitt. The 
peculiarities, as well as the talents of both indivi. 
duals, must render this a work of no ordinary 
description, 

Among the pictures of fashionable society that 
m A) be classed with the few © undoubted ori 
ginals,”’ we have to notice a work in three yvo- 
lumes, Which isto be given immediately to the 
public with the expressive naine of ** Mothers and 
Danehbters.”’ 

The practised and effective pen of the Author of 
** Savings and Doings,” has just completed another 
transcript trom real lite, which is to bearthe title 
of ** Maxwell, a Tale of the Middle Ranks,” 

A new and Octave Edition of Lord King’s Life 
of Locke, with some curious additions, will be put 
forth immediately. 

In the forthcoming Novel of the ™ Heiress of 
PRroges,” we understand Mr. Grattan has adopted 
a style totally different from his former wri. 


tings. It is an bistaricgl novel ed on events 
in the History fof the ‘Netherlandé, in’ the | year 
1660, and the scene varies between Bruges, 
Brussels, and the romantic country towards the 
Meuse. This work may be considered as ‘the 
first of a series of novels ilastrative of the Ris. 
tory of Holland and Flanders, &c. 

Mr. Reade, who has lately se distinguished him: 
self by the publication of * Cain the Wanderer,” 
and other poems, will, we understand, very shortiy 
give tothe public a new emanation from his ge. 
nius under the title of the “ Revolt of the Angels.” 
He certainly could not have a chosen a more sub. 
lime subject for the display of his powers. 

Under the title of ** Wedded Life in the Upper 
Ranks,” a work, said to abound in characteristic 
description, is presently to be ushered into pub- 
lication, from the pen of one of the most distin. 
guished ornaments of the class in question, 

Stories of American Life, derived from the 
most curions native sources, are to be immediately 
brought out. 

The Juvenile Library.—The second volume of 
this work, which is to appear on the Ist of 
August, is to eonsist of Historic Anecdotes 
of France. From the nature of the subject 
~- (one of the most important in the whole 
range of European History)—we may anticipate 
a volume of considerable interest and tility ; in- 
asmuch as, although France has been for many 
centuries so intimately connected with England, 
yet we are bat littl acquainted with the rich 
materiel that country has produced in national 
and characteristic anecdote. 

A Geographical and Topographical Work on 
the Canadas, and the other British North Ame- 
rican Provinces, with extensive maps, by Lieute- 
nant Colonel Bouchette, the Surveyor-Geseral of 
Lower Canada, is, we understand, sow in the 
press, 

A History of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
By Edward Baines, Esq. is preparing for imime- 
diate publication, in Mouthly parts. 

No. LT of Views in India, from Sketches by 
Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. is in the press. 

An Officer of the Line, Author of “ Sketches, 
Scenes, and Narratives,” is abont publishing a 
Poem, entitled “ Visions of Solitade.’” Its object 
is to exhibit in a familiar way, and without Ue 
formality of Essay, various scenes of human lite. 

\n Historical Sketch of the Danmonii, or an 
cient inhabitants of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
By Joseph Chattaway. 

The fourth and coneluding volume of the Works 
of Horace, interlineally translated. By P. A. 
Nuttall, LL.D. Editor of Virgil’s Bneolics, Jave 
nal’s Satires, &c. on the same plan, 

A new edition of the Bible is announced, with 
Illustrations by J. Martin, and under the imme- 
diate patronage of bis most gracious Majesty the 
hing. 

Mr. Dyce announces the Dramatic Works of 
Robert Greene, uniform with bis editions of Peele 
ane Webster, to which are to be adred, the 
Poems contained in his Prose Tracts, with aw Ac 
count of the Anthor and bis Writings. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS; 
LATELY DECEASED. 


HIS LATE MAJESTY GEORGE IV, 

At Windsor, as we have already re- 
corded, on the 26th June, George 1V. 
The Bulletin announcing his Majesty’s 
decease was as follows :— 

* Whitehall, June 26, 1830. 

« A Bulletin, of which the following is a copy, 
has been this morning received by Sir Robert 
Pee!, one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State :— 

* Windsor Castle, June 26. 

‘ It has pleased Almighty God to take from this 
world the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

‘His Majesty expired at a quarter past three 
o'clock this morning, without pain, 

(Signed) * HENRY HALFORD. 

* MATTHEW JOHN TIERNEY,’ 

The disease of which the deceased mo- 
narch expiesd was ascertained soon after 
his death. Sir Henry Halford, Sir Mat- 
thew Tierney, Mr. Brodie, and Mr, Nus- 
sey attended at the opening of the body, 
(as did also Sir Astley Cooper, by whom 
the operation was to be performed, and 
Mr. O’Reilly,) which occupied two hours, 
and the result fully showed that His Ma- 
jesty’s primary and mortal disorder was, 
an ossification of the vessels of the heart. 
That organ was enveloped in masses of 
fat. Sir Astley Cooper remarked, that 
he never sew the heart so oppressed with 
that morlid obstruction to its action; the 
surgical instruments had to unfold thick 
masses of fat. The serjeant-surgeon, it is 
said, discovered also a small calculus, 
which had evidently for some space of 
time been formed in the farther cavity of 
the bladder, and it was this which had 
for the last three or four years required, 
near the Roval person, the occasional 
attendance of a surgeon, although the 
local functions were not generally so im- 
peded as to indicate the fixed existence of 
actual local disease. The late King's 
physicians were of opinion, after the post 
examination, that his Majesty’s 
strugele against death would have been 
probably prolonged for three or four 
weeks had it not been for the rupture 
of a blood vessel. The evacuation which 
ensued, though not considerable, was yet 
sufficient to exhaust the shattered remains 
of the King’s constitution. The rup- 
ture of the blood-vessel took place during 
a violent fit of coughing, and hastened the 
final moment.—George 1V. was born on 
the 12th of August 1762, succeeded to the 
throne Janu: iry 29, 1820, and was crown- 
edon the 19th July 1821: consequently 
up to the period of his dissolution, he had 
reigned ten years, four months, and 
twenty-eight days. His Majesty had been 


mariem 


twelve years Prince Regent before the 
death of his father, George the Third, and 
was the only sovereign of his line who per- 
sonally visited his principal dominions ia 
Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover. The cha. 
racter of George the Fourth, like that of 
most Princes whose fame has filled a lange 
space in the world, has been oppositely 
drawn. If flattery worships even the 
faults of princes, calumny often depreciates 
their virtues. The destiny which raises 
Kings so high above the ordinary Jot, of 
mortals exposes their characters peculiarly 
to the misrepresentations of exaggerated 
panegyric or malicious dispraise, It is 
the part of sober history to relieve them 
from the delusive colouring of both, and 
place them on that pedestal where Truth 
inscribes the just estimate of their fame 
for the instruction and example of future 
ages. George LV. wasa fortunate Prince. 
The events of his reign were glorious, 
from a concatenation of circumstances in 
which he had little concern but to reap 
the glory. His personal accomplish- 
ments, as a man of fashion, and as re- 
spects the exterior bearing of the Sove- 
reign were, perhaps, perfect. His mental 
endowments, we are inclined to think, 
were never of a lofty character, Prodigal 
in expense, and selfish in the gratifica- 
tion of his desires, he lived for himself 
alone, and his decease exhibited the na- 
tural consequences (in the small degree 
of sorrow manifested by his people) 
of that exclusion and want of sympathy 
exhibited in his habits and conduct with 
the general feelings of those he ruled. 
This it is which, in despite of a glorious 
and splendid reign, caused few tears to 
be shed at his decease. We have said 
that the character of his late Majesty 
was sensual. In this respect The 
Times”? has well observed—** The late 
King had many generations of intimates, 
with whom he led a course of life, the 
character of which rose little higher than 
that of animal indulgence. The Royal 
taste in the choice of male companions 
usually exhibited its changes at the same 
periods which marked the transfer of his 
more particular attentions from one fair 
favourite to a rival. But never, we la- 
ment to say, except in the instance of 
Lord Moira, with whom the friendship 
was of the holyday kind—snowy, not se- 
lid,—and in that of Sheridan, where the 
alliance was a traffic of dexterous and fa- 
miliar service against the hopes of patron-- 
—never have seen recorded, — 
among the Prince's intimates, the name 
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of one man distinguished in the world for 
any intellectual attributes (we say nothing 
of the moral) which it would not have 
been charity to forget. If George IV, 
encouraged and professed that species of 
philosophy, which takes its name, though 
net its doctrines, or real qualities, from 
Epicurus,—or if, in the practice of the late 
King and his companions, it degenerated 
into something far more gross than Epi- 
curus would have deigned to acknowledge, 
—we are bound to state that London is a 
rich school of voluptuousness ; and that of 
all the pupils in such a school, an heir ap- 
parent will probably be among the most 
conspicuous and docile, It is, however, a 
ground of something deeper than regret, 
that the gentle and noble families of Eng- 
land should have no access to the Sove- 
reign, or to the females of the Royal 
House, but through the den of Circe. 
It is shocking that foul examples should 
emanate from so high a souree—that the 
very name of modesty should be so oblite- 
rated from the walls of that edifice whose 
lord is the ‘fountain of honour,’ for all 
Englishmen and their children.’ His late 
Majesty possessed the advantages of a 
various and careful system ot education. 
Dr. Markham, Dr. Cyril Jackson, and 
Dr. Hurd, were selected as his preceptors, 
under whose able instructions the young 
Prince made a rapid proficiency. His 
father’s education had been limited ; but 
that father knew the advantages of know- 
ledge, and was resolved that his son should 
not rely for respect on the sole superiority 
of birth, or fashionable accomplishments, 
oragraceful exterior. He thought the cul- 
tivation of the mind and heart would con- 
stitute the best ornament of the ‘Throne. 
When the Prince entered upon public lite 
he was, in consequence, well read in the 
classic authors, and conversant with seve- 
ral of the modern languages. When he 
had oveasion to express himself on public 
occasions, he proved that he possessed a 
ready and persuasive eloquence. Lis first 
address in the House of Peers on the 
memorable occasion of the amendment 
moved by the Marquis of Abercorn to the 
Address upon his Majesty's proclamation 
to put down seditious meetings, afforded 
a specimen of impressive elocution. A 
very nice atteation to the rigidities of 
moral observance can hardly be asked 
from one, who, to the vigour of youth and 
an eminently handsome person, unites a 
complete cominand of fortune, and whose 
will every man who surrounds him is 
more anxious to flatter than to regulate. 
The King, at a very early period of his 
life, gave evidence of his fondness for fe- 
male society. The future Monarch's first 
attachment was to Mrs. Robinson. is 


next was to the celebrated ‘lass of Rich- 
mond Hill,” That any ceremony of mar. 
riage was ever performed, was expressly 
denied by Mr. Fox, on the authority of 
the Prince: but here candour obliges the 
truth to be told, that Mr. Fox was de- 
ceived by his royal master. All the de. 
cencies of demeanour, and all the con- 
stancy of kindness that marriage has a 
claim to, existed between Mrs, Fitzherbert 
and her Royal Friend, it is just to say. 
To this attachment of the Prince to Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, and to his companions at 
that period, have been attributed the dif- 
ferences between George IV. and his fa- 
ther. Perhaps a more substantial reason 
for these quarrels may be found in the 
contracted disposition of the Sire, com- 
pared with the open temper, mingled with 
recklessness of conduct, and extravagance 
of expense, that characterized the son, 
The quarrel with his father was most ia- 
jurious to the peace of the Prince; and to 
it may be directly traced a public act 
of his life that must be made the subject of 
severe censure, for it led to the settlement 
of an inadequate provision on the Prince 
in the first place ; this absurd economy, 
and his own want of prudence, ended in 
his being involved in debt ; and his debts, 
in the sequel, led to his ill judged and un- 
fortunate marriage. The Prince’s mar- 
riage took place in April 1794. The 
event of this unhappy contract gave rise 
to very questionable transactions in his 
life; and Mr. Canning, in 1820, when the 
discussion commenced, declared he could 
not act with the Ministry in that question, 
and resigued office. This called forth 
some displeasure ; but on the death of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, when the eyes 
of the country at large were turned on 
Mr. Canning, it is just to say, the King 
forgot all that had given him annoyance ; 
and that Rt. Hou. Gendeman afterwards 
hecame Prime Minister. Few reigns will 
be more memorable in history than that 
of George TV. who, as Regent and King, 
wielded the sceptre of England during an 
eventful period of her fortunes. In public 
affairs he divides the renown of the mea- 
sures of his Government with his Minis- 
ters; but it must be acknowledged that 
he performed the duties of his office with 
judgment and wisdom, especially in the 
interest with which he took a part in the 
underiakings of his counsellors. He was 
fond of ease, yet no one was more jealous 
of, or sooner aroused at any encroachment 
on his prerogative. He does not seem to 
have possessed a pure taste in the arts. 
His edifices were furnished with the 
splendour of an Eastern emperor; but 
the great principles that regulate the Fine 
Arts were everywhere violated. Chines 
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and Tartar’ absurdities abounded in his 

es, which were destitute of solidity 
and correct beauty. His aid, however, 
was of the greatest use to British manu- 
factures. No monarch before him per- 
sonally helped them so much, or more en- 
couraged the ingenuity of the artisan. 
His expenses knew no bounds, and he 
fortunately directed a great portion of 
them to a useful channel. The car- 
peting manufactured for his palaces is 
unrivalled in the world; and the pro- 
ducts of industry stored in them were 
never equalled in skill of fabric before. 
fu petson he was tall and handsome, 
and his bearing was kingly, but his dis- 
position was marked by strong feelings 
hoth of kindness and resentment—his 
memory was tenacious of the sense of 
injury—he was deficient in that mag- 
nanimity which is swift to forget or for- 
give the occasion of displeasure, and his 
triendships were never lasting. He was 
affable, and familiar in his address—fond 
even of facetious intercourse with those 
who were honoured with his personal in- 
timacy. But at the same time jealous of 
his dignity beyond what so exalted a sta- 
tion required ; and to any thoughtless 
violation of personal respect, even in mo- 
ments when he appeared to lay aside the 
formal distinctions of rank, and indulge 
in social merriment, he was sensitive in 
the extreme. Yet he had a heart not 
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wanting In claims of charity. We have 
already alluded to his moral bearing, 
Happy would it have been for his me. 
mory if he had cultivated with as devoted 
an attachment as his father those domes- 
tic qualities—those simple virtues, which, 
when they grace a throne, are a powerful 
incentive to the moral improvement of a 
nation, But young, surrounded by flat- 
terers, and relieved from restraint, his 
passions got the better of his reason, and 
a disposition naturally generous was be- 
trayed into acts wisdom rebuked, charity 
would forget, and all would willingly let 
die. There has, on the whole, been no 
reign in this country in which more 
splendid® achievements have been per- 
formed, the principles of rational li- 
berty and of public happiness more use- 
fully developed, or the British empire 
elevated toa higher pinnacle of renown. 
The fall of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
the settlement of Ireland, are events that 
wili immortalize the reign of George the 
Fourth; and if the public liberties have 
advanced, and public opinion been more 
respected under his rule than under any 
preceding British Prince, it is no light 
tribute of honour to his reign, 

The remains of George IV. were in- 
terred in the Royal Chapel at Windsor on 
the 15th ult. The ceremony took place 


ut ten o'clock at night in the following 
order :— 


Trampets and ketile-drums, and drums and fifes of the Foot Guards, 
Drums and fifes of the Royal Household. 
Trumpets and kettle-drums of the Royal Household, 
Knight Marshal’s men, two and two, with black staves, 

Knight Marshal’s Officers. 
The Knight Marshal. 

Poor Knights of Windsor. 
Pages of his Majesty. 

Pages of his late Majesty. 

Apothecary to his Majesty. 


Apothecary to his late Majesty. 
The Curate of Windsor. 


Surgeons to his late Majesty. 
The Vicar of Windsor, 


Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters to his late Majesty. 
Pages of Honour to his late Majesty. 

Grooms of the Privy Chamber to his late Majesty. 
Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters to his late Majesty. 
Sergeant-Surgeon to his late Majesty. 

Physician to his late Majesty. 

Household Chaplain to his late Majesty. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Dake of Sussex. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. 
Equerries to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
Aides-de-Camp to his late Majesty. 


Quarter-Master-General. 


Adjutant-General. 


Equervies to his late Majesty. 

Clerk-Marshal and First Equerry to his late Majesty. 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy-Chamber to his late Majesty. 
Grooms of the Bed-Chamber to his late Majesty. 

Master of the Robes to his late Majesty. 
The Members of the Royal Hanoverian Mission. 
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{ The Lords of the Admiralty, attended by their Secretaries. 
; Solicitor-Geveral. Attorney-General. 
is Barons of the Exchequer. 
‘ Justices of the Court of Common-Pleas, 
} Justices of the Court of King’s Bench. 
The Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
K The Vice-Chancellor of Englanel. The Master of the Kolls. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
( omptroller of his late Majesty's Household. Treasurer of his late Majesty’s Household. 


Privy Councillors (not Peers), attended by the Clerks of the Council in Ordinary. 
Puarsuivant, 
Eldest Sons of Barons. 
Eldest Sons of Viscounts. 
Pursuivant. 
Barons, 
Pursuivant. 
Bishops. 
Pursuivant. 
Eldest Sons of Earls. 
Herald. 
Viscounts. 
Fidest Sons of Marquises. 
Herald. 
! Harts. 
Herald, 
Eldest Sons of Dukes. 
Herald. 
Marquises, 
Herald, 
Dukes, 
Herald. 
The Minister of State of Hanover. 
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The Earl-Marshal of England, The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, 
% The Lord Privy Seal. The Lord President of the Couucil. 
Archbishops. 
The Lord Chancellor. 
: The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
: Norroy King at Arms. 
: Lords of his late Majesty's Bedchamber. 
; Gold Stick. 
Captain of the Yeomen Captain of the Honourable Band 
) of the Guard. of Gentlemen Pensioners. 
Groom of the Stole to his late Majesty. Master of the Horse to his late Majesty. 
Banners borne by Peers, viz. : 
The Banner of Brunswick. The Banner of Hanover. 
The Banner of Ireland, The Banner of Scotland. 
The Banner of St. George. The Union Banner. 


THE ROYAL STANDARDe 


THE ROYAL CROWN 


Supporter ; OF HANOVER, Supporter: 
Gentleman Usher. borne on a purple Velvet Cushion by Gentleman Usher. 
Blane Coursier King of Arms. 
Master of his late The Lord Steward of his late Keeper of his late 
Majesty's Household, Majesty's Household, Majesty’s Privy Purse. 
Gentleman The Lord Chambeelain Gentleman 
Usher. of his late Majesty’s Honseheld. Usher. 


as 


THE 


: Ropal Bodp, 


Covered with a purple vel- 
vet pall, adorned with 
ten escutcheons of 
the Imperial Arms, 
under «a cano 
py of purple 
velvet. 
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First Gentleman Usher, 
Daily Waiter to 
his late Majesty. 
The Cap of Maintenance, borne by 
the Marquess of Winchester. 


THE CHIEF MOURNER, THE 


Incidents. 


Garter Principal King 
of Arms, 
beariug his Sceptre. 


KING'S MOST 


358 


Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod, 
bearing his Rod. 

The Sword of State, borne by 
the Duke of Wellington. 
EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 


in a long purple cloak, with the Star of the Order of the Garter embroidered 


Supporter, 
a Duke. 


thereon, wearing the Collars of the Garter, the Bath, the Thistle, St. Patrick, 
and of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, attended by 


Sappork r, 
a Duke. 


H. R. H. Prince George of Cumberland. 
Train Bearers — Two Dukes. 
Sixteen Peers, Assistants to the Chief Mourner, 


PRINCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, in a 


long black cloak, with the Star of the Order of 


the Garter embroidered thereon, and wearing 
the Collars of the Garter, the Thistle, and the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; his Train 
borne by two Gentlemen of His Royal High- 
ness’s Household. 


His Royal Highness the Prince Lroro.p of 


Saxk¥ Cosunc, in a long black cloak, with the 
Star of the Order of the Garter embroidered 
thereon, and wearing the Collars of the Garter, 
the Bath, and the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order; his Train borne by two Gentlemen of 
his Royal Highness’s Household. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of CumpgRLann, 
in a long black cloak, with the Star of the Or- 
der of the Garter embroidered thereon, and 
wearing the Collars of the Garter, the Bath, 
St. Patrick, and the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order; his Train borne by two Gentlemen of 
his Royal Highness’s Household, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of GLoucrstrer, 
in a long black cloak, with the Star of the Or- 
der of the Garter embroidered thereon, and 
wearing the Collars of the Garter, the Bath, 
and the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; 
his Train borne by two Gentlemen of his Royal 
Highness’s Household. 


A Royal Guard of Honour, composed of 140 rauk and file, with Officers and non-commissioned Officers 
in equal proportions, trom the King’s Company, the Coldstream, and 3:d Regiments of Guards, 
commanded by the Captain of the King’s Company. 
Gentlemen Pensioners, with their axes reversed. 
Yeomen of the Guard with their partizans reversed. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


National Cemetery.—A plan has lately 
been proposed for establishing a cemetery 
at some short but convenient distance 
from the metropolis; and drawings, re- 
presenting the various general details of 
the design, are now submitted to the pub- 
lic inspection. ‘Lhe principal, and, in a 
public point of view, the most important 
feature of the undertaking, is, that a place 
of burial will be provided without the city, 
in which interments may take place at, as 
is estimated, less than half the charges de 
manded in churches and other places now 
resorted to for the same purpose. In ad- 
dition to this, however, the plan has been 
conceived of making the cemetery a very 
magnificent display of architecture, and 
which, if it shall be carried into execution, 
will prove one of the greatest ornameaits 
of the metropolis. A square is to be 
planted with trees and flowering slirubs, 
and laid out as a garden ; this square is 
to be surrounded by a double cloister, with 
open arches at the sides, commanding 
views of the inner and outer spaces of the 
cemetery. In the garden are to be erected 
temples and mausolea, which will present 
fac-similes of some of the most celebrated 
remains of Greek and Roman architec- 
ture, and which may be made places of 
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exclusive interment for persons whose 
wealth shall enable them to appropriate 
them for such purposes. ‘The space be- 
neath the eloisters is to be divided into 
catacombs for private individuals, and the 
pillars which support the cloisters will 
furnish space for the erection of tablets 
and other monuments. Various edifices, 
all of distinguished beauty, are to be built 
at certain spaces round the whole of the 
enclosures: the entrance is to be through 
gates of a similar character, and a restera- 
tion of the Parthenon is to be placed in 
the centre. ‘The outer place surrounding 
the cloister is to be dispersed somewhat 
after the burial-ground of Pere la Chaise, 
and to be used for interment and for the 
erection of monuments. At the farther 
angle of the inner inclosure the cloister is 
to be devoted to the burial of persons dis- 
tinguished in science and art. ‘She design 
is extremely beautiful, and is worthy of 
public encouragement, not only for the 
skill and ingenuity which it displays in 
the artist, but for its public utility. The 
work is proposed to be carried into execn- 
tion by a company. 

Manor of Hampstead.—A meeting of 
the copyholders of the manor of Hamp- 
stead was lately held in the Committee- 
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room at Ham tend, 10 toke in nside- 
ration Sir T. M. Wilson's estate bill, to en. 
able hiro togrant building leaseson the lands 
on Hampstead Heath.—C. Halford, Esq. 
was unanimously called to the chair, and 
briefly explained the object of the meeting. 
On the motion of S. Hoare, Esq. a petition 
was agreed to against the Bill, the mea- 
sure being considered highly prejudicial to 
the interests of the copyholders. The pe- 
tition was very numerously signed by many 
highly respectable gentlemen and large 
copyhold tenantry on the Court Rolls of 
the manor of Hampstead. The Bill was 
since thrown out in the Lords. The facts 
of the case are as follows :—‘ The father 
of the present lord, Sir T. M. Wilson, 
possessed the estate in fee, with the right 
of granting building leases over the whole 
of it—a power which he exercised during 
life with great moderation. At his death, 
he entailed the estate on his son, and, 
willing to confer a’ boon on the parish- 
ioners, prevented his son, by a clause in 
the will, from granting building leases on 
the manor. By the will, therefore, the 
estate was left as the award of Sir ‘I. M. 
Wilson—his inability to build on it as 
that of the inhabitants of Hampstead and 
the citizens of London. This prohibitory 
clause the lord of the manor has endea- 
voured to set aside by application to Par- 
liament ; and he has done so with exactly 
as much propriety and justice as the copy- 
holders would exercise were they in their 
turn to petition Parliament to annul the 
other clauses of the will, which secure to 
him the possession of his estate.”’—Had 
he obtained his point, the beauty of Hamp- 
stead would have been destroyed, the va- 
lue of the property to the present owners 
of houses depreciated one-balf, and one of 
the “lungs of the metropolis,’’ so essen- 
tial to the healthy existence of the inha- 
bitants, would have been annihilated. The 
licy of the question, as stated by Lord 
Mansfield, and the law as expounded by 
Lord Tenterden, have defeated this out- 
rageous attempt to sacrifice public good to 
private convenience ! 
ECCLESTASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. S. R. Cartwriebt, B.A, to the Rec- 
tory of Aynhoe, Northamptonshire, vacant by, the 
resignation of the Rev. T. Faweett. 

The Rev. W. H. Macalpive, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Kirton, near Bosion. 

The Rev. Lambert Larking, M.A. to the Vicar- 
age of Ryarsh, Kent. 

The Rev, J. Shaw, to the Rectory of Coning- 
ton, Cambridgeshire. 

The Rev. C. Matthew, Vicar of the United Pa- 
rishes of All Saints and St. Peter’s, Maldon, has 
Been appointed by the patrons, the Dean and 
@hapter of Westminster, t the Living of Saint 


Mary's, Mation, vacant by the death of the Rev. 


* W. Trevetr. 
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The Hon. and Rev. C. Bathurst, B.C.L. to the 
Rectory of Soitham, Warwickshire, void by the 


tar Dr. G, Chandler. 
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tory of Rendlesham, Saffolk, void by the death of 
the Rev, C. Henley. 

The Rev. F. Lear, B.D. late Fellow of Magda. 
len College, Oxéord, to the Prebend of Stratford, 
void by the death of the Rev. T. Davis. 

The Rey. S. Wilberforce to the Rectory of 
Brixton, Isle of Wight. 

The Rev. W. Hazel, M.A. Chaplain of Christ 
Charch, Oxford, to the Head Mastership of the 
Grammar School, Portsmouth. 





Married.}—At Saint George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lord Edward Thynne, son of the Marqness of 
Bath, to Elizabeth, eldest danghter of W. Mellish, 
Esq. of Woodford, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, G, E, Nugent, 
Esq. eldest sen of General Sir George Nayent, 
Bart. M.P. of Westhorpe Hoase, Bucks, to Ma- 
ria Charlotte, second daughter of N.W. R. Colbarn, 
Esq. M.P. 

At St. George’s, Hanover square, J. J. Tufnell, 
jun. Esq. of Longleys, Essex, to Caroline Mary, 
second daughter of C. T. Tower, Esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Henry Tafnell, 
Esq. to Anne Augusta Wilmot Horton, daughter 
of the Right Hon. R. W. Horton. 

At Richmond, the Rev. C. E. Kennaway, #- 
cond son of Sir J. Kenmaway, Bart. of Escot, 
Devon, to Emma, fourth daughter of the Hon, and 
Rev. Gerard T. Noel. 

Sir H. Darrant, Bart. of Scottow Hall, Norfolk, 
to Miss Agnes Marsham. 

At Knapton, Norfolk, the Rev. A. Herring, 
M.A. to Elizabeth, second daughter of G. Robin- 
son, Esq. of Anapton Grove. 

At Potterne, Wilts, J. W. Awdry, M.A. to §Sa- 
rah Maria, eldest daughter of the Rev, J. Awdry. 

The Rev. J. E. Compson, M.A. to Eleanor 
Agnes, third daughter of the late Rev. W. Hodges, 
M.A. 

The Rev. H. W. Seawell, M.A. to Eliza, third 
daughter of W, Devy, Esq. 

At Cotleigh, the Rev. R. Messiter, M.A. to 
laura, second daughter of the late Rey, W. 
Mitchell, 

At St. Mary’s, Aylesbury, Mr. S. Field, to Jane, 
second daughter of Mr. Cole, Aylesbury. 

Mr. W. Cross, ot Twyford, Bucks, to Miss 
Clare. 


—_—- 


Died \—At St. Leonard’s Hill, Windsor Great 
Park, the Right Hon, Field Marshal the Earl of 
Harcoart. 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Sir Luea: 
Pepys, Bart. 

At Tiverton, Sir John Duntge, Bart. 

The Hon. and Rev. William Beresford, youngest 
son of the late Archbishop of Tuam. 

At Temple Dinsley, near Hitchin, H. Crabb, 
Esq. one of the Deputy Lientenants, and in the 
Commission of the Peace for the County of Herts. 

At the Red Hoase, near Mareh, M. Rdgar, Esq. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. 


_W, Tarner, Esq, of Weedon, Lodge, near Ayles- 


The Rey. J. Brock, forty years Rector’ of Bit 
borough, near Tonbridge. oe 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

June 18-—The Bachelors’ prizes were on Sa- 
turday last awarded—the first to Edward Herbert 
Fitzherbert, and the second to Thomas Jodrell 
Phillips, both of Trinity College. The examiners 
consider these Essays as possessing sufficient merit 
to entitle the authors to the prize of thirty guineas 
each, and they will be printed. The usual prize 
of fifteen guineas is awarded to A. W. Chatfield, 
Undergraduate of Trinity College ; but the Essay 
is not to be printed.— No second prize is adjudged. 
The followiag are the respective subjects :—Ba- 
chelors.—Quantum momenti ad stadiam rei Theo 
logice promovendum, habeat literarum bamanio- 
ran culius? Sen.—U ndergraduates.—Que sit for- 
ma TloArteias ad Gracie renascentis statum op- 
time accommodata? The Porson prize (for the 
best translation of a passage from Shakspeare 
into Greek verse) was on Saturday last adjudged 
to Charles Rann Kennedy, of Trinity College— 
Subject: Romeo and Juliet, Act IL. Scene 2, be- 
ginning ** He jests at scars,’ and ending “ I'll no 
longer be a Capulet,” 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

At the first adjourned Meeting of the Trustees 
of Clifton Suspension Bridge, lately held at 
Bristol, after considering the Report of the Com- 
mittee, appointed for passing the Act, of their 
proceedings in the discharge of that duty, it was 
the ananimous opinion of the Trustees, that farther 
subscriptions should be obtained, before they pro- 
ceeded to consider of and adopt any plan for the 
erection of the bridge, the details of which must 
in a great measure be dependent on the amount 
of the sums subscribed; and a Committee was ap- 
pointed for considering of the best means of ac- 
complishing that object. The present amount of 
the’ gifts and loans, including Mr. Vick’s legacy, 
does not exceed 32,0007.—a sum very far from 
being adequate to thé expense of any erection 
which would do credit to the city and neighbour. 
hood. 

J. H. Jerrard, Esq. B.A. Fellow of Caias Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has been appointed Principal, 
and C, Smith, Esq. B.A. of St. John’s, the Vice- 
Principal, of the Bristol College. 


A course of lectores on the Linnwan System of 


Botany was lately commenced at the Bristol In- 
stitution, by Mr. W. Salisbury. The first lecture 
demonstrated the structure of flowers, exemplity- 
ing the various forms of the calyx, corolia, stami- 
na, pistil, nectariom, receptacle, &c. illustrated by 
4 namerous collection of wild plants, that are now 
in bloom in the immediate neighbourhood, num- 
bered and named, so that the student may attain 
every convenience for rendering the study of this 
amusing science comparatively easy, The secood 
lecture wasan introduction to the Linnean classi- 
feation, with an explanation of the orders. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


At the Hants Midsummer Seséions a letter from 
the Secre 


cistrates to take ‘the oaths of allegiance to the 
new King; but as a hew Coninission of the 
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Peace was expected to issue before tae expiration 
of the time aliowed for that purpose, the ceremony 
was postponed till that period, when an arrange- 
ment is to be made for re-swearing all the Magis 
trates with the least possible expense and incouye- 
nience. The reports of the Visiting Justices of the 
several County Prisons were read, and proved 
highly satisfactory in every respect, with only one 
exception, as-to the County Bridewell, whicliap- 
pears to have been for some time in a very/ a 
healthy state. In consequence of some alteration 
in the quality of the prisoners’ diet, or from some 
other latent cause, (for the fact could not be pasi- 
tively accounted for,) the scarvy had wade its ap- 
pearance in the prison to a dangerous extent. 
No death ensued in any instance within the walls; 
bat one individual survived his discharge but One 
day, and two others were sent away in a Cistrexs- 
ing condition, Immediate attention was paid’ to 
the malady, and proper remedies and regimen re- 
sorted to, with the most successfal result, The 
prison hospital contains at present but three, jn- 
mates, and every precaution bas been taken to 
prevent a return of the disease. The calamity has 
excited the more attention, being the first instance 
of such a visitation in this prison or county for 
upwards of thirty years. As a proof of the gede- 
rally healthy state of the prison, only eleven deaths 
had occurred there during the last five years und 
a quarter, out of nearly three thousand individaals 
who have been confined the:e during that period, 
and of those eleven, several died of diseases with 
which they were afflicted whea sent there. After 
a long discussion upon the subject of the new 
county divisions, it was resolved that the report 
of the Committee appointed for the purpose of 
arranging a plan for their future regulation shoald 
be received, and printed for publication purstunt 
tothe act. This measure will not be conelusive, 
as any person likely to be inconvenienced by the 
proposed alteration may state his grievance by 
petition to the Court for at least twelve months 
from the present time ; and it is anticipated that 
at the end of that period, all claims add sugges- 
tions being in the mean time fully discyssed, a 
plan will be matured to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Sixty-three Gentlemen and Yeomen of Here- 
ford met lately for the purpose of presenting dif- 
ferent pieces of plate (of the value of 604.) pro- 
cured by public subscriptions of 2s. 6d. each, to J. 
Tomkins, Esq. of the Weir, aud Mr, J. Frettwell, 
of Poston Lodge, as a testimony of respect to 
those gentlemen, for their praiseworthy couduct in 
the captare of the notorious Simaliiman, a highly 
dangerous character, who had been a terror to 
the neighbourhood for some time. The plate gave 
universal satistaction fromthe chasteness of ita <dle- 
sign, the beauty of its workmanship, and its va- 
luable solidity. The first, a bowl, richly abased 
and gilt, with emblematical designs of the county 
prodace, weighing 70 oz. bearing oa the shield, 
« To Joun Tomkins, Esq. of the Wet, tsgmmsthe 
Gentlemen and Yeomen of the County of Here- 
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ford.” The second, a five-pint tankard, weighing 

50 of. which was aniversally admired for the 

beauty of the sporting designs upon it. 
LANCASHIRE. 

A few days since a gold coin was turned up in 
one of the fields at Lever Edge, near Bolton, 
bearing the following inscription, Obverse —HEN- 
Ric. DEI. GRA. REX ANG. FRANC. DNS. HIB. 
“ Henry, by the grace of God, King of England 
and France, and Lord of Ireland.” Reverse— 
1. H. S. IRBAT AUT. TRANSIENS PER MEDIUM 
intoae. “ But Jesus passing through the midst 
of them, went his Way.” The coin is a noble, 
supposed to be of the Reign of Henry the Fifth. 
In Pinkerton’s second volume there is an engrav- 
ing of a coin of Edward the Third exactly like it, 
with the exception of being Edwardus, instead of 
Henricus. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A very numerous and respectable meeting of 
the proprietors of lands between Louth ant the 
sea was held on the 23rd ult. at Louth, to receive 
the report of Mr. Faviell, civil engineer. The pre- 
sent deplorable state of the district, through the 
want of an efficient drainage, and the consequent 
overwhelming losses suvtained in a succession of 
years by the distressed tenantry, was universally ad- 
mitted, and a firm determinstion evinced to adopt 
such measures as shall, upon mature deliberation, 
be found most effectual and economical. The able 
report of the engineer was received with great at- 
tention; and it must be highly gratifying to the 
parties interested, to have the decided opinion 
that an excellent outfall may be constracted near 
the junction of the Marsh Chapel and Grainthorpe 
havens, and a “free, uninterrupted, and perfect 
line of drainage, unaided by steam oF other en- 
gines, may be obtained, and at a very moderate 
expense, for the whole district to which Mr. Fa- 
viell’s attention had been called (embracing up- 
wards of 12,000 acres of land).” This gratifying 
report was corroborated by a profile ot the pro 
jected line tor the main drain, showing the height 
of all the adjoining lands, and the ample fall found 
for the water from the extreme parts of Saltfleetby 
to Grainthor pe haven. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The improvements introduced by the march of 
nmiechanical intellect in the North of England are 
rapidly extending themselves in South Wales, 
Animproved railway and seli acting inclined plane, 
of nearly half a mile in length, bas been recently 
opened in the immediate neighbourhood of Swan- 
sea; the plane is at an inclination of only about 
two inches in a yard, It connects the Pentre Col. 
liery, the property of the Landore Colliery Com- 
pany, with the Swansea canal. By means of it, 
ten tons of coal are passed at a time over the space 
of half a mile in nearly two minotes, being at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour. Thus this simple ar- 
rangement would enable the proprietors, if their 
demand required it— allowing an interval of three 
minates each time for connecting and re-connecting 
the empty and full waggons—to send down 120 tous 
of coal inanhoer, Arrangements have been made 
by the Monmouthshire Coal Company for employ- 
ing locomotive engines on their extensive lines of 
tram road. 

NORFOLK. 

On opening a bridge recently connected with 

the stupendous undertaking which is now going on 


in this county, the connecting Norwich with the 
sea, Colonel Harvey said, “‘ they had met to open 
a bridge whieh would remain for ages a splendid 
monument of the skill and judgment of their en. 
gineer, exceeding in magnitude, by several feet, 
not only the span of that at St. Catharine’s Dock, 
but of any in the kingdom.” We are farther told, 
in the detail of the proceedings of the day, that in 
less than two short months, a lock, capable of re. 
ceiving the largest class of his Majesty’s frigates, 
will be finished, and in less than six months the 
communication with the sea will be completed! 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

At the monthly meeting of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Newcastle, Mr. H. A. Mit. 
chell brought forward his motion, “ That intima- 
tion be given to the members of this Society, by 
circular or otherwise, when any essay or paper is 
to be read at a monthly meeting; and that the 
writers for this purpose be respectfally requested 
to forward their compositions to the secretaries ten 
days previous to such meeting.”” This resolution 
was seconded by Mr. W. H. Brockett. After some 
discussion, as it appeared the plan proposed would 
be attended with more trouble and expense to the 
Society than had been contemplated, Mr. Brockett 
proposed as an amendment, “ That a general ad- 
vertisement be inserted in the three Newcastle 
papers, announcing that a notice will be put up in 
the reading-room, and also in the library, ten days 
before each monthly meeting, specifying the sub- 
ject of the paper to be read at the said meeting.” 
This was seconded by the Rev. W. Turner; and 
Mr. H.A. Mitchell having consented to withdraw 
the original motion, it was carried unanimously, 


SUFFOLK. 

Ipswich Horticultural Society. —The second meet- 
ing fur this year was lately held at the Royal 
William Inn. The jadges appointed were, for the 
fruits and vegetables, the Rev. J. S. Matthews and 
Mr. Jeffries, with Thomas Allen, Esq. as umpire ; 
and for the flowers, Mr. Woollard and Mr. Bird 
jun. Amongst the various productions exhibited 
were the following, exceedingly fine of their kinds: 
the raspberries, shown by Mr. Marriott; the Caro- 
lina strawberries, by Mr, Lovely; the cucumbers, 
by Mr. J. Smith (who appears to be a very suc- 
cessful cultivator of this edible); the cauliflowers, 
by Mr. Bird; and the ash-leaved kidney potatoes, 
by Mr. Milborn. The plant of Verbena melindres, 
by Mr. Jetiries, was splendid, and, with his other 
plants, could not fail to attract the particular at- 
ten ion of the company. Amongst the more rare 
and beautiful, were the Salpiglossis picta, Alstra- 
meria Simsi, Calceolaria arachnoides; and with the 
more hardy, Mimulus moschatus, Escholtzia Cali- 
fernica, Lathyras grandiflora, and Geum coccinea. 
The fineness of the day added to the attraction of 
the display ; and a yreat many parties of ladies 
were gratified by, and gave by their presence in- 
creased liveliness to the scene. 


WARWICKSHIRE 

The half yearly meeting of proprietors of the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Canal took place 
lately. The statements produced afforded very 
satisfactory evidence that the canal is in a flourish- 
ing state. Notwithstanding the severe winter, in 
consequence of which the navigation was inter- 
rupted for several weeks, the tonnage daring the 
last half-year exceeded that of the corresponding 
half year in 1820; in the month of June, the re 
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ceipts exceeded by 600/. those of the preceding 
June, and this without any other cause than the 
regular increase of business, Shares have ad- 
vanced to 1054. It seems probable that this ad- 
vance arises in some degree from the conviction 
that the recent discovery of rock-salt at Stoke Prior 
will increase the business on the camal, Many fo- 
reign vessels which come to Bristol and Glouces- 
ter, after discharging their cargoes, go round to 
Liverpool, and obtain a supply of salt from the 
Cheshire works : the discovery of rock-salt in this 
pari of the kingdom will obviate the necessity for 
this, by enabling vessels bound to Dristel and 
Gloucester to take in cargoes of salt at those ports. 
The researches already made at Stoke Prior, lead 
to the belief that an almost inexhaustible supply 
of rock.salt will ultimately be obtained there, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At Stoke Prior, Worcestershire, a valuable stra- 
tum of rock-salt has been recently discovered. 
Stoke Prior is within a few miles of Droitwich, 
Where brine pits have been worked for many cen- 
taries. The process of boring for brine was going 
on in an enclosure of abeut six acres, the property 
of Mr. Jonathan Farden. 
100 yards, the workinen unexpectedly met with 
several veins of rock-salt, and, after penetrating a 
few yards lower, they came to a continuons stra- 
tum of that valuable mineral. The stratum has 
been bored to the extent of ten yards, and so far 
it is ascertained to be solid; and it is imagined 
that the rock is of a much greater depth, and 
spreads over a wide field. The quality of the rock 
is exccllent. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The workinen lately employed in digging cellars 
in Whitefriar-gate, Hall, found several human ske- 
lwtons. It is highly probable that these remnants 
of mortality have occupied the place where they 
were discovered for four or five centuries, as the 
Carmelite monastery, or college of the white friars, 
is known to have stood hereabouts; and, doubtless, 
the site of the intended buildings may have once 
formed a part of its cemetery. Mr. Frost, in his 
valuable “ Notices relative to the History of Hull,’ 
says that the Carmelite brethren owed their estab- 
lishment in Hall to Robert de Scardebargh, in 
the year 1289. He also adds, that the houses and 
lands belonging to these white friars afterwards 
became the property of Mr. Alderman Ferrars, 
who granted the same, in 1621, towards the repa- 
ration of the chapel of the guild or fraternity of 
the Trinity-House. The possessions of the Carme- 
lite brethren extended alony the south east, to 
Beverley gate and the Town’s-hall on the west, a 
tolerably extensive plot of ground, and admirably 
chosen. On passing the place where the excava- 
tions are being made, we observed a circular 
monnd of brick, under which there is a well of 
excellent water, known and used (if such thin 
potations were used), we cannot doubt, by the 
worthy Carmelites, Many of the bones are of a 
Very, large size, and prove that their former owners 
were no pigwmies. 


WALES. 


In moving the adoption of the Welsh Judicature 
Bill, the Loid Chancellor said, “‘ The sum of busi- 
ness transacted in the four Circuits in Wales 
amounted, last year, to but eight causes, the con- 


Worcestershire—Yorkshire—Wales—Scotland—lIreland. 


When at the depth of 
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viction of six prisoners, and the delivery of twe 
equity decisions. Bat the inhabitants of Wales 
themselves placed so litte confidence in their own 
judicature, that pains were taken by all Welsh 
suitors, when the case was at all important, to 
have it tried in an English county, before an Eng- 
lish Judge and Jury, Above all, the Welsh Judges 
conld not compel the attendance of a single wit- 
hess to give evidence, but were obliged to have 
recourse to the clumsy expedient ef compelling 
through the Court of Exchequer in England, the 
attendance of a witness in the commonest cause 
between A and B in Vales. Owing to this and 
Other defects, the number of appeals from Wales 
was very great, and some of them he knew to 
have been already twice decided in the House of 
Lords, and, for aught he knew, might come a 
third time before thein, owing to the present sy* 
tem of Welsh Judicature. 
SCOTLAND. 

A special meeting of the Merchant Company, 
Edinburgh, was lately held, to consider the pro- 
priety of petitioning Parliament in favour of the 
bill now before the House of Commons, for the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Commisison te su. 
perintend the improvemen! of the road between 
this city and London. The petitions were ordered 
to be sent off with all possible dispatch—the one 
to the House of Commons, to be intrusted to Sir 
George Clerk, and the other to the House of Peers 
to be presented by Lord Melville. 

IRELAND, 

The pupils of the Scientific School of the Cork In. 
stitute underwent the usual annualexaminations on 
the 2ith, 25th, and 26th of June. In Conic See. 
tions, Algebra, Euclid, Mensuration, Geography, 
tse of the Globes and English Grammar—the 
answering was excellent, and the Examiners, par- 
ticularly the Rev, Mr. Hort, Rev. Mr. Egan, and 
Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan, expressed themselves very 
much pleased with the proficiency of the pupils. 
\fter the distribation of twenty four premiums by 
the Directors at the Quarterly Meeting held on 
the Monday ‘ollowing (25th of June), the Report 
was read, and it contained a flattering statement 
of the progress of the Institute: in all its depart- 
ments it showed an increase of numbers, pupils, 
and members. Not less than twenty-five pupils 
are learning drawing, under the instraction of 
Mr. VM‘ Daniel. We are glad to learn that so ase- 
ful an institution at length begins to be appre. 
ciated, and, when the times improve, hope 
that the mechanics and others for whom the inst{- 
tute was established will avail themselves more 
generally of advantages which are to be obtained 
at so reasonable a rate, 

Lord Cloncurry bas offered two prizes of 1007, 
each, for the best Essays, to be produced on or 
before the Ist day of June, 1831, on the following 
subjects :—First, ‘* Absenteeism; the Union re 
considered after thirty years.” Second, “ The 
Population and Territory of Ireland considered 
with a view to Improvement.” 

The following is stated to be the estimated value 
of the principal articles of produce, &c. exported 
from Lreland to the port of Liverpool only, during 
the year 1827:—The grain amounts to 1,461,1702.; 
provisions, 1,010,7781.; live stock, 1,170,080, ; 
manufactnres, 1,261,6074.— Total, 4,894,642, — 
Since that period the trade has not diminished, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 
The state of long suspense which some of the ment has not been quite so useless as some persons 


principal manufactories throughout the 


have experienced having 


late 


kingdom 
ceased in consequence of 


both in and out of Parliament appear to imagine. 
The markets, at this moment, present a cheering 


the demise of the lamented Sovereign, that 
branch of the national industry has resumed its 
customary activity. No event could have shown 
more clearly the uncertainties and fluctuations to 
which the manufacturing trade of the country is 
exposed than the late uncertainty regarding the 
recovery of the deceased monarch. A Parliamen- 
tary Committee had been appointed to inquire 
into the causes of those flactuations, with the view 
of lessening, as much as possible, the evils to 
which they expose so great a portion of the in. 
dustrious classes. If its labours are to continue 
during the ensuing session, it would be well for 
them to recommend an cutive abolition of the 
custom of general mourning for the demise of the 
cruown—a custom which, under the existing cir- 
cumsiancys of an overgrown population, has evi 
dently become as pernicious as it is absurd. There 


cannot be a donbt that such a step on the part of 
the Committee in 
with a result which would show that its appoimt- 


question would be attended 


prospect, and indicate a general return of trade. 
A demand prevails for almest all the articles of 
commerce, The deliveries of cotton, tea, sygar, 
coffee, metals, and wool, have been very larze 
during the month, and prices are steadily advane- 
ing. This general demand arises almost entirely 
from the wants of consumers, and from the execa- 
tion of orders for exportation, Local speculation 
does not appear to have in the least contributed 
to it. 

In the early part of the month, indeed, the de- 
liveries of sugar had lessened, in consequence of 
the temporary stagnation produced by the ancer- 
tainty regarding the Government’s finial inten- 
tions relative to the duties and drawback.’ They 
were resamed shortly after those intentions became 
known. In lieu of the scale proposed, as stated 
in our Isst report, a reduction of 3s. per tt, on 
West India, and of 5s. per ewt. on East Thtlia, 
has been fixed upon, so that the fature daty bf the 
former will be 24s. and on the latter 32s. An 
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Te 
order from the Treasury to receive these duties 
has been already transmitted to the Cnstom-house. 
That respecting the continuance of the old bounty 
has not arrived there, buat it will] be continued till 
the 5th of October, which will be ample time for 
the refiner to ship his old stock. 

Jt seems that the West India planters would 
have preferred the former Sugar bill; some of 
them say it was the greatest boon ever offered, a3 
the planter would have paid less duty, and the 
refiners abd exporters would have received a 
higher bounty, a cireumstance which would have 
jpsured them a preference in the Continental 

; aml would ultimately have crashed foreign 
competition, We have heard it asserted that the op- 
position which the late proposed measure encoun- 
iered arose from a certain party, who cared not how 
far the interests of the planter were concerned, 
provided they could secure a deference to their 
own. The opposing oligarchy had not, indeed, 
like the beer monopolists, the morals of a people 
to put forward as the chief ground of their dissent, 
bat without any recourse to cant, or even a plausi- 
ble explanation of their motives, they have been 
amply successtul. 

A great deal of business has been doing in 
Cotton-wool, chiefly at Liverpool, where the sales 
have exceeded by far those of some of the preced- 
ing months. From the Ist to the 22d of July, the 
sales reported in the Liverpool cotton market 
have amounted to 75,000 bags. During the first 
six months of this year, about 100,000 bags more 
than at the corresponding period of last year, have 
been delivered for home consumption. This 
makes a weekly consumption of about 17,000 
bags, which is a great increase compared with 
previous years. 

The East India Company’s sale of Indigo com- 
menced on the 13th. Previous to its opening, 412 
chests, mostly of good Bengal, were withdrawn, 
Biddings were, upon the whole, very animated, 
and the rest of the declaration went off at about 
last sale’s prices for fine qualities, and an advance 
of 3d, to 6d. on middling and good sorts. 

We have ascertained, from sources of informa- 
tion much more te be relied on than the authority 
of the English paper published at Canton, called 
“The Canton Register,” that the amicable ar- 
rangement of the late disputes between the Eng- 
lish Factory and the local authorities bas not been 
quite so triumphantly advaniageous as bas been 
generally stated by the English journals, on the 
authority of the Canion paper in question, The 
fact appears to be, that after a vast deal of preten- 
sion, demonstration, and threat, by the Committee 
to whom the negotiations had been entrusted, they 
have very quietly consented to a return to the for- 
mer footing on which matters stood, subject to 
Some possible future improvement hinted at by the 
Viceroy, On finding that no actual concessions to 
the interests of British trade could be obtained, the 
Commitice were glad, it seems, on the slightest 


Manifestation of friendly intentions on the part of 


the local authorities, to resume the commercial in- 
tercourse which had remained so Jong suspended. 
We have reason to believe that. the East India 
Company have disapproved of the proceedings on 
behalf of the British Factory. 

From.other parts of the world, the accounts re- 
ceived duying the month in the City haye been 
Stverally favourable to the interests of British 
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trade. In Turkey, a great want of our manufac. 
tures prevails; but the exchange having risen, 
owing to the unceasing depreciation of the curren. 
cy, to the unprecedented rate of 77 piasters per £ 
stlg. our merchants find it dificult to supply the 
demand to any very great extent, 

Some time ago, a seizure on behalf of the Ex. 
cise was made at Manchester of 745 pieces. of 
printed calicoes, the property of a Mr, Henry Bret- 
targh, of that town, on the ground that they had 
been in the possession of a tan to whom the Ex- 
cise had given credit, and who had failed to pay 
the duties which he owed. Various efforts have 
since been made to obtain a restoration of the pro 
perty, but without the slightest success. A me- 
morial from the Manchester Chamber of Com. 
merce, and another from Mr. Brettargh, were pre- 
sented tothe Lords of the Treasury on the subject; 
and Lord Stanley is said to have exerted himself 
with the view of obtaining a favourable considera- 
tion of this extraordinary case. But all these ef- 
forts have proved unavailing, and Mr. Bretiargh 
received a letter a few days ago addressed to him 
by some person in the Treasury Office, who was 
commissioned to acquaint bim that their Lord 
ships would not fecl warranted in complying with 
his request. The signature attached to this official 
commuhication was illegible, and steps, we be. 
lieve, have been taken to ascertain whether in 
reality it bears the name of any of the organs 
of their Lordships’ commands. The excessive 
brevity of this reply, and the silence observed as 
to the grounds on which the Lords of the Treasury 
have thought fit not to comply with the wishes 
expressed by the applicants, have been a subject 
of comment and severe censure among the mer. 
cantile circles, where the occurrence, and all the 
circumstances attending it, have been known, 
The legality of the seizure and condemnation of 
goods, wherever found, for arrear duty due to the 
Crown, is, however, unquestionable. It is not 
improbable that application will be made to Par- 
liament by the great body of Manchester traders 
for the repeal of the law which justifies an act by 
Which the innocent are so severely made to suffer 
in lien of the real defaulters. The subject is cer- 
tainly one of much importance to the manufactur 
ing commanity. 

The appearances in the weather during the carly 
part of the month, gave rise to a good deal of spe- 
enlation in the metropolitan Corn Market, and 
prices advanced in consequence. Business on spe- 
culation has, however, greatly diminished since 
the setting in of the warm temperature, and dur 
ing the last week of the month prices would have 
given way had there been an adequate supply on 
the market. 

In the Money Market occurrences there Is little 
to notice. After the payment of the dividends, a 
great influx of money took place, which both re- 
duced the rate of interest in the Stock Exchange, 
and kept np the price of Consols. The fluctaations 
in Consols, however, have not, upon the whole, 
been considerable. The price opened at 93 one- 
quarter for the account on the Ist, and slightly 
varied at intervals from that quotation, antil the 
20th, when it reached 93 three-quarters to seven- 
eighths. After the settlement of the account, on 
the 2ist, the price for the next settling day (26th 
of August) closed at 92 five-eighths, to three-quar- 
ters, without the dividend, No defalcations were 
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declared when the accoants were settled, and the 
rate of continuation was generally at one-eighth 
per cent.; in a few cases at one-quarter per cent, 
Money is aben lant, both at the Stock Exchange 
and elsewhere in the City, and the rate of interest 
on anexceptionable security continues very low. 
A rise bas latterly taken place in Bank Stock, 
which has been attributed to an intention of the 
directors to divide a portion of the capital among 
the proprietors, owing to the difficulty they expe- 
rience, under existing circumstances, of working 
the whole of it to advantaye. Whether this mea- 
sare has been really resolved upon or not, it is not 
possible yet to say with certainty. But the fact 
of its being corrently circulated, is the only cause 
assigned ty the improvement of the Stock, though 
weshould have sopposed that such a measure, if 
contemplated, must have bad the effect of lower- 
ing, rather than raising, the value of Bank Stock 
in the Money Market. 

Nothing remarkable has occurred in the Foreign 
Stock Exchange. Prices there have been gene- 
rally kept up. Greek Bonds have been steady 
at the value to which they have fallen since Prince 
Leopold's resignation. They will probably remain 
so until the Greek Sovereignty is once more ayi- 
tated; and when it is altimately found that no 
government of Greece will feel disposed to consi. 
der the claims of its foreign creditors, that Siock 
will again return to that low level from which it 
should never have been raised. The following is 
a list of the closing prices on the 26th of July :— 

Bank Stock, 22] half, 222.—Three per Cent. 
Redaced, 03 seven-cighths.—Three per Cent. Con- 
sols, 93.— ])itto, for account, 26th of August, 93 to 
one-eighth.—Three and a Half per Cent. Reduced, 
100 seven-eighths, 1.—Four per Cents. New, 101 
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five-eighths, three-quarters.— Four per Cents. 1826, 
105 seven-eighths, 6.—Long Annuities, to 5th of 
Jan. 1860, 19 five-eighths, nine-sixteenths.— Ay. 
nuities, 30 years, div. due April. Oct. 19 one-quar- 
ter.— Ditto, ditto, July, Jan. 19.— India Stock, 
246.—Sovth Sea Stock, 106 one-eighth.— Exche- 
quer Bills, £1000, 14d. per diem; ditto, £500. ; 
ditto, Snvall, 83, 4. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

French Five per Cent. Rentes, divs. due 22d of 
March and 22d of September, 105-50.— Ditto, Ex- 
change, per £ Stig. 25-50.—French Three per 
Cents. divs, due 22d of June and 22d of December, 
79-50.—Ditto, Exchange, per £ Stig. 25-50.— 
Rassian Five per Cent. Bonds in £ Stlg. Diy, 
(payable in London) Ist of March and Ist of Sep. 
tember, 112.—Danish Three per Cent. Bonds 
in £ Stlg. Divs. (payable in Lendon) 3ist of 
March and 30th of September, 74 three-quarters, 

5.—Spanish Five per Cent. Bonds of 1821 and 
1822 in £ Stlg. with Div. from Ist of Nov. 18e3, 
18 one-half, five-eighths, oue-half.— Portuguese 
Five per Cent. Bonds in £ Stlg. with Div. from 
Ist of December, 1827, 62.—Colombian Six per 
Cent. Bonds, of 1824 in £ Sitlg. with Div. from 
15th of Jan. 1826, 23.—Greek Five per Cent. 
Bonds in € Stlg. with Div. trom Ist of January, 
1827, 39 half, quarter.— Brazilian Five per Cent. 
Bonds in £ Stlg. Divs. (payable in London) Ist 
of April and Ist of October, 74 half, 4, 

SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexiean, 372. to 381.—Bolanos, 1802. to 
190/.— Brazilian Mining Company, 8/4. to 91— 
Ditto, lmperial, 764. 10s, to 774. 10s. — Colombian, 
12d. to 13l.—Real del Monte, 64/. to 662.—New, 
ditto, O/. 10s, to 10/4.—United. Mexican, 14/, to 
15/.— Mexican Company, 17/. 10s to 18d. 10s, 


BANKRUPTS. 
FROM JUNE 25, 10 JuLY 13, 1630, INCLUsIVE. 


Janeas. T CUSINS, Little Brook-street, Hanover- 
square, paper hanger. 7. HUBBARD, Jetfrey's Ter- 
race, Keotish Town, fleur factor W. HASKIANS, 
Quedrant, Reeent-street, jeweller. a. Us WOORE, 
Castle court, Hadge-row, lodging house ker p-r. mr. G. 
NORCUTT, Baker-street, Baenicge Wells. coal dealer 
G. SWIREB, "Norfolk-street, Strand, bookeeller. J. A. 
RICHARDSON, Adam-strect, Adelphi, wine mereheant. 
C, GARRETT, West Lavington, Wiltshire, mealman. 
B. ATHOW, Little Franshem, Norfolk, greeen. H. 
SPRIGGS, Leicester, brace manufacturer. TY! - 
COTR, Great Haywood, Stallordshire. surceon. 

SMITH, Bristol, innkeeper. J. TARBUCRh, oe 


stone Mason \. MADDERS, Congleton, Cheshire, ma- 
chine maker. T. BALE, Hulme, Manchester, inn- 
keeper. 

Jone 29. J. 3. HOPWOOD, Chancery-lane, auctioneer 
T. W. DADE, Dorking, Surrey, cora factor. S. N, 
BRRNCASTLE and S) SOLOMON, Brighton and Lewes, 
Sussex, jewellers J HALLETT, Lyme Rees, Dorect- 
shire, clock maker. C. DANIEBLL, Norwich, grocer. 
a ARMSTRONG, Liverpool, linen draper. J. HAN- 
BURY, Bartletirs buildings, warehous: man. T. AIN- 
LEY, Dencaster, Yorkshire, corn teetor. J. YATES, 
Ouley. Vorkebire, joiner. J. TAYLOR, Rewdley. Wor- 
cestershire, Victualler. J. TREHAKNE, Pontyberem, 
Carmarthensbire, shopkeeper. S. HENSHAW, Liver- 


1, coach proprietor. 
arn * 2. & — LIPS, Oxford-street and Brighton, 
confectioner. J HU nT ERT, George street, Mino- 
ries, tobacco mx 1 T. TILNEY, een. Leeds, stone 
mason and retail brewer . BRIGGS, Leeds, brick- 
1 and builder. J.SHUTTLEWORTIHI, late of Ince, 
within Mackerfield, bat now of Liverpool, farmer, meal- 
man, an! potatoe merc hant. J. MULLINER, Nor- 
thampton, coach maker. F. URWICK, Smithfield, vie- 
tualler- T. SEDGWICK and J. HEARN, Billiter- 
atreet, merchants. S. BROOKES, Islington, wnarsery- 
man. W. J. WARD, Deptiord, tavera keeper J. 
MAP?, Birmingbam, and J.B. CL os , of (ireet, Wor- 
coaterehire, timber merc hants THOMAS, Carnar- 
von, cabinet maker SHUI iE, lete of Museum- 





street, pawnbroker and salesman. A. PANTON, Ox- 
ford-street, bookseller and stationer. W. DAVIS, New- 
bury, upholsterer. R. BOOTH, Chisworth, Derby- 
shire, cotton spinner. 

July & «=T. NICHOLSON, Kirton in Lindsey, Lincola- 
shire, scrivener. 1. CL ARKE, Aburgh, Norfolk, far- 
wer. ©. PAUL, East Grinstead, Sncewn, plumber. J, 
IIULME, Stepney, victualler. . BURNE and C. V. 
LIGHTFOOT, Hirchin-lane, ane J. POULTER, 
Marylebone, victualler. S. PRICE, West-place, Lam- 
beth, bookseller. W. WALBs, York, flax dresser. 
W SPENCER, Manchester, cotton manufacturer. Ww. 
ROBERTS, Stanningley, Y orkshire, clothier. 4 F 
FTAYLOR, Manchester, pudlican. Ww. WooD, Lem- 
beth, vietualler. W. TAYLOR, Birminghem, currier. 

July 9 R. W. RONALD and W. BROWNE, both of 
Liverpool, merchants and factors. D. LINNEY, Py- 
rom street, Liverpool, draper. E. THOMAS, late of: 
liverpool, house builder. R. GORTIAM, Woolwich, 
Kent, oilman. J. BACON, New-road, Middlesex, mus- 
lin embroiderer. J. WHEELER, Coleman-street, 
London, wine merchant. HW. J. PETTIT, Hastings, 
Sussex, jeweller. D. VOSss, Upper ‘Thames-street, Lon- 
don, hehterman. A. wat KER, W olverhampton, 8 staf- 
fordehire, dealer. rABBERE a, Great Wigsten, 
Leicestershire, timber radiieake .T. B. CARTER, 
Cardiff. Glamergaushire, brewer. .. SHAWCHROSS, 
Kolton-le-Meors, Lancashire, shopkeeper. P. VALEN- 
‘TINE, Bary, Lancashire, hardwareman. 

July 19. J.SAINTHILL, Pickle Herring, Tooley-street, 
Southwark, Freueh burr merchant. J. BRIGGS, Hor- 
sham, Sussex, victualler. D TWORT, Horsmonden, 
Kent, millen W. TURNBULL, Upper Grafton-street, 
Fitzroy-square, music seller. RE. TOMES, bicester, Ox- 
fordehire, tea dealer. J. ELLIs, Chester, brewer. 
W. OFFORD, Colchester, cotler. W. NAGINGTOR, 
Bilston, Staffordshire, vietualler. T.CHAMBERLAIN, 
salisbary, vietualler. T. M. BARTON, Eastwood, Not- 
tinghamshire, grocer. T. COOPER, Fast Dereham, 
Norfolk, mwerehant R. MASTERS, Nethercote, Wolf 
Hampeete, Warwickshire, grazier. H. TICKLE, Mary 
port, Cumberland, tronmongcr 
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POLITICAL EVENTS, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1830. 





GREAT BRITAIN, 


House of Commons.— On the 9th of 
July Mr. O’Connell moved “ that an hum- 
ble address be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that there be laid before the 
House a copy of the proceedings against 
Dennis M‘Cue, a prisoner of the Crown 
in New South Wales.”” The motion was 
not persevered in, and a petition from 
M‘Cue was ordered to lie on the table. 
The Attorney-General moved the re-in- 
troduction of the clause which imposed 
an additional security of 100/. on the 
conductors of newspapers, which had been, 
on the motion of Lord Morpeth, with- 
drawn from the Libel Law Amend- 
ment Bill. The Hon, and Learned Gen- 
tleman merely moved the clause as an 
Amendment. Mr. Hume rose to put a 
question to the Hon. and Learned Gen- 
tleman. He had understood that the cle- 
mency of the Crown had been extended 
to various capital offenders under sen- 
tence. He thought there were some mi- 
nor offenders to whom mercy might also 
be advantageously extended, without any 
detriment to the administration of jus- 
tice. He wished to know whether par- 
don was likely to be given to Mr. Alex- 
ander, who was in confinement for libels 
published in the Morning Journal news- 
paper? He really thought, that when 
murderers were pardoned, he might well 
become an object of clemency. The At- 
torney-General made two or three obser- 
vations to the effect, that he had nothing 
whatever to do with the subject to which 
the Hon. Member for Aberdeen had call- 
ed attention. He had only to add, that 
his own opinions were unchanged. Sir 
Robert Peel said. that when the Hon. 
Member for Aberdeen spoke of murderers 
having been pardoned, he must have been 
misinformed —indeed, the whole of what 
he said appeared to have been founded 
upon a very imperfect knowledge of the 
facts. Lord Morpeth observed, that the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman moved his 
Amendment without any explanation, and 
with a brevity which, though, no doubt, 
extremely convenient to himself, yet was 
not decorous towards the House. Lord 
Normanby said, that the manner in which 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had 
introduced his Amendment, resembled 
what had been said of his whole conduct 
since he had been in office. From all 
that I have seen (continued his Lordship), 
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the Hon. and Learned Gentleman should 
be the last person to whom I would be 
willing to trust any additional power of 
oppressing the press ; adding, I think it 
advisable to state this, because myself 
and my friends throughout the country 
share as much unpopularity on account of 
the Whig Attorney-General.” The At- 
torney-General, with considerable asperi- 
ty of manner, said, that whatever was the 
Noble Lord’s opinion of his proceeding, 
he had himself no reason to retract what 
he had done, or to repent of it. A dis- 
cussion followed upon the Amendment, in 
which the Hon, and Learned Gentleman’s 
notions of the legitimate freedom, or, 
in other words, the Ministerial coercion, 
of the press, were roughly handled by 
Lord Howick, Mr. Warburton, Mr. P 
Thomson, and other Hon. Members. Mr. 
Hobhouse observed,- that this Bill was 
another manacle on the liberty of the 
press. The coercive Amendment was car- 
ried by a majority of 68 to 47. The Bill 
was then passed.—On the 13th, Mr. H. 
Grattan presented a petition from a Chel- 
sea Pensioner, touching the stoppage of 
his pension, and took that opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
distressed state in which the people of the 
Western and South Western Counties of 
Ireland were now placed. He stated that 
in Tipperary there was a Mendicity As- 
sociation, which, on the 7th of July, af- 
forded relief to upwards of 1000 persons, 
and contended that absenteeisra was the 
great cause of all the evils which afflicted 
Ireland, and something should be done to 
remedy the evils so justly complained 
of. It was not emigration to América 
that was wanted, but employment at 
home ;, and he was convinced that the 
cultivation of waste lands (of which there 
were four millions and a half of acres) 
would give relief to the people, by afford- 
ing them employment, and would give a 
return of four per cent. for the capital in- 
vested. Mr. W. Horton should not bein 
the next Parliament, but he would con- 
tinue to persevere in the views he had 
taken. He contended that emigration 
was the only permanent remedy against 
the distress which periodically prevailed 
in Ireland. Mr. Brougham, after ex- 
pressing his regret that the Right Hon, 
Colonial Secretary had been unable to 
bring forward any measure for the meli- 
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oration of the condition of slaves during 
the present Session, concluded by moving 
that the House would, at the earliest prac- 
ticable period, take into consideration the 
most effectual means of mitigating the 
condition of the slave population in our 
Colonies, and finally of abolishing slavery 
altogether; and that they would farther 
take into consideration the state of the 
West India Colonies, with a view to 
amend the administration of justice in the 
said Colonies. After a debate, in which 
Sir George Murray, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Ot- 
way Cave, and Sir F. Burdett, took a 
part, the House divided—for the motion, 
27; against it, 56—majority, 29.—On 
the 16th, to which day the House ad- 
journed, various petitions were presented ; 
among them one from Rye, complaining 
of the decision of the Rye Election Com- 
mittee.—On the 19th there was no House. 
—On the 20th, after the presentation of 
several petitions, Sir R. Peel moved, that 
the House take into consideration the 
amendments made by the Lords to the 
Forgery Bill. He thought it quite un- 
necessary to enter into any detailed state- 
ment regarding them, as Honourable Mem. 
bers were no doubt aware of their nature, 
and that they were in some respects ad- 
verse to the opinion expressed by a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. Never- 
theless, under the peculiar circumstances, 
he trusted that the House of Commons 
would accede to them, on the ground that, 
by so acceding, it made neither sacrifice 
nor compromise. The effect would still be 
to leave the law relating to forgery ina state 
of less severity than at present. He hoped, 
also, that the amendments would be agreed 
to without delay, because, as the Bill was 
at present worded, it would come into ope- 
ration on Wednesday, the 2ist of July. 
Mr. Wynn hoped that the important 
subject would not be allowed to sleep, 
and that the opinion so strongly expressed 
by the House of Commons, which was only 
the echo of the sentiment of the constitu- 
ent body, would be carried into effect in 
the next Session. Mr, Robinson ex- 
pressed the regret he felt, incommon with 
other members, at the alteration the Lords 
had thought fit to make. Mr. Stewart 
observed, that if the Amendments were 
rejected, it would make it necessary that 
some step should be taken on the subject 
of forgery in the approaching Session, 
In the interval the law might safely rest 
as it was, for no Minister, after the deci- 
sion of a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, would think of advising the Crown, 
in any case, to punish forgery capitally. 
Sir R, Wilson thought that the Bill, as 
amended, secured some good, which ought 
not to be relinquished. Mr, F. Buxton 
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was in favour of rejecting the Amend- 
ment, and thereby losing the Bill for the 
present Session, At the same time, that 
end could only be secured by throwing de. 
lays in the se, Pe the measure—a course 
of which the House would not willingly 
avail itself. The better course, therefore, 
seemed to be to follow up the Amendment 
of the Lords by another Amendment, 
limiting the operation of the Bill to one 
year, so as to render it inevitable that the 
Secretary of State should, next Session, 
revive the subject. Lord Howick agreed 
with the Hon. Member for Weymouth, 
that the operation of the Bill, in its pre. 
sent shape, ought to be limited to a year, 
Sir R. Peel contended that, as amended, 
the Bill was an improvement upon the 
old system, inasmuch as it was more mer- 
ciful and simplified, and it consolidated and 
brought into one view the existing laws 
relating to forgery. The capital punish. 
ment on the forgery of stamps, &c. was 
repealed by it. He submitted that to 
limit the Bill to one year would be highly 
inconvenient, and would place the Minis- 
ter, whose duty it was to advise the Crown 
regarding the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy, in a very difficult situation. 
Mr. Lennard agreed that the Bill, as it 
now stood, was a mitigation of the present 
law, although it might not be as great a 
mitigation as he and many others wished : 
he did not think that the question next 
year would be at all prejudiced by passing 
the Bill as it was amended by the Lords. 
Mr. Stewart moved, as Amendment upon 
the original motion, that the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Bill be taken into 
consideration on this day fortnight. The 
House divided—for Mr. Stewart’s Amend- 
ment, 10; against it, 74—majority, 64. 
‘The House again divided upon the motion 
of Mr. Stewart, that the Amendment of 
the Lords be rejected—for the rejection, 
28; against it, 67—majority 39. The 
several Amendments to the Forgery Bill 
were then agreed to.—On the 23d, at an 
early hour, the House was summoned to 
the House of Peers to hear the Royal 
Speech, and then separated. 

The Proclamation for the dissolution of 
Parliament was published on Saturday the 
24th of July, and the Writs made return- 
able on the 14th of September. 

As far as the elections have proceeded, 
the cause of liberality and popular opinion 
has gained essentially. In Devon, Suf- 
folk, Yorkshire, and other great counties, 
the knell of ultraism has been sounded. 
In Devonshire Lord Ebrington stated that 
the Duke of Wellington had not interfered 
in the slightest degree in controlling the 
electors more immediately connected with 
Government employ. 
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The Colomes—Foregn States. 


THE COLONIES. 


The papers of Sidney and Van Diemen’s 
jand have reached us to alate date. We 
t to see the war which the Governors 

of these petty dependencies wage with the 


press, and trust that the home Govern. 
ment will interfere to protect property and 
freedom from being crushed by mailieary 
power and packed tribunals. 


FOREIGN STATES. 


Since our last number was put to press, 
what glorious events have we to record in 
the downfall of a tyrant in France, who 
meditated the extinction of the charter he 
had sworn to observe, and the establish- 
ment of a pure despotism! The issuing 
of two ordinances by the King, in conse- 
quence of the elections being inimical to 
his Ministers, which Ordinances put down 
the press and charter, and made French- 
men slaves, was the signal for rousing an 
indignant nation to the assertion of its 
just rights. The heroic French people, 
whom armed and trained soldiers were 
commissioned by the paternal Charles X. 
to murder, have nobly vindicated their 
character, Paris rose in arms. The mi- 
litary have been routed ; the tyrant ex- 
pelled ; the national colours hoisted; and 
order restored, in a manner wholly with- 
out parallel in the history of nations. It 
appears that the result of the elections was 
ascertained to be against the Polignac 
Administration, the new Chamber con- 
sisting of 270 Liberal and only 150 Royal- 
ists, wit’: ten neutral members; and in 
consequence the Ministers laid before his 
Majesty a report of the state of the coun- 
try, and recommended measures which 
established the Government of France in 
truth and essence an absolute monarchy. 
By the first Ordinance, bearing the Royal 
signature, and signed by all his Ministers, 
the liberty of the press was suspended, in 
consequence of the ** manceuvres that have 
been practised in several parts of the king- 
dom to deceive and mislead the electors 
during the operations of the Electoral Col- 
leges,”” whilst the suspension was marked 
with unaccustomed rigour. ** No journal, 
periodical, or semi-periodical writing, that 
is established, or may be established, with- 
out distinction of the matter that may be 
discussed therein, can hereafter appear, 
either at Paris or in the departments, but 
by virtue of an authorization which the 
authors or printers thereof may have se- 
parately obtained from us. All works 
published without this authorization to be 
seized, and the types, presses, &c. to be 
put under seal, or rendered unservice- 
able.” By the second Ordinance, which 


was countersigned by Count Peyronnet, 
as Minister of the Interior, the Chamier 
of Deputies was again dissolved, ‘* on ac- 
count of the disorganization and symp- 
toms of anarchy which have appeared in 


almost every part of the country from the 
propagation by the periodical press, that 
instrument of disorder and sedition, of 
pernicious and subversive doctrines tend- 
ing to weaken the springs of the monarch- 
ical government.” By a third Ordinance, 
to which, in like manner, the counter. 
signature of all the Ministers is affixed, 
the present law of election was annulled, 
and a new law substituted, by which only 
Deputies of Departments were allowed to 
sit in the new Chamber. In good earnest, 
the miscreant Ministers next commenced 
the carrying these flagitious ordinances into 
effect. The “ National,” the ** Temps,” 
and the ** Journal du Commerce,” having 
published statements of excitement in the 
capital, arising from the Ordinance of the 
King, without authorization, the printing 
presses and types of these journals were 
seized and destroyed. The two most ex- 
tensively-circulated and popular journals, 
the ** Journal des Debats” and the ** Con- 
stitutionnel,”’ did not publish at all. A's 
Charles and his Ministers had determined 
that blood should not be spared in support 
of their measures, troops were marched 
upon Paris. The command of the troops 
was given to the Duke of Ragusa, and 
the fiend of tyranny exulted over the prey 
which was marked out for destruction. 
The inhabitants of Paris, totally unpre- 
pared for such barefaced guilt on the part 
of their King, were nevertheless true to 
France and freedom. The Exchange wus 
shut: public confidence was at an end. 
The Deputies in Paris, to the number of 
about fifty, assembled, and decided “ That 
they protested against the Ordinance of 
the 25th of July, as illegal and criminal ; 
that they still consider themselves as the 
true Deputies of France ; thatadeputation 
should immediately go to the Command- 
ant of the place, and to the Prefect of Paris, 
to ask them to re-organise the National 
Guard ; that, if they decline, the Guard it- 
self was invited to meet, permanently to 
watch over the safety of the city of Paris, 
The Deputies themselves declared their 
meeting permanent.” The immense po- 
pulation of Paris would not obey the Or- 
dinances: it protested by all the means 
in its power. The workshops were every 
where closed, the rich magazines of the 
streets Richelieu, St. Honoré, and St. De- 
nis were only half opened. The Palais 
Royale became a gloomy prison ; the gates 
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were shut, and the garden and the passages 
cleared, The ‘Tuileries were shut. Every 
spot where a number of persons might 
colleet was occupied by the Gens d’armes, 
the Royal Guard, and the troops of the 
line. The noble-spirited Parisians did not 
despair, On Monday, the 26th, the fatal 
Ordinances appeared in ** The Moniteur ;”’ 
on Friday, the 30th, that journal an. 
nounced officially the formation of the 
Provisional Government! This mighty 
event, however, was not carried into ef- 
fect. without great effusion of blood, 
though the proceedings were not charac- 
terised by any ferocious atrocity. The 
victery was the result of almost conti- 
nued fighting during the whole of the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of July, and achieved 
principally by the National Guard of Pa- 
ris, disbanded some years back, but who 
now re-united, so far as the members of 
it could, on the impulse of the moment, 
be collected together, and having placed 
the veteran Lafayette at their head, sup- 
plied themselves with the requisite arms 
and ammunition by breaking open the 
Arsenal, The fury of the contest which 
ensued was perfectly terrific. The Bou- 
levards, in which it took place, remained 
covered with the dead bodies of men, wo- 
men, and children. The number who 
fell in the different conflicts in Paris was 
above 3000. The Hotel de Ville was taken 
and retaken three times. The Louvre 
was defended but stormed by the people ; 
the Tuileries shared the same fate. The 
finest body of soldiers in the world was 
routed, not without a terrible slaughter of 
their opponents, by the enthusiastic peo- 
ple, armed as they could obtain arms, and 
led by the youths of the Polytechnique 
schuol, and oilicers on half-pay. The can- 
non, that had made lanes through their 
colunms, were captured ; the streets bar- 
ricaded ; and, after three days’ fighting, 
the people, continually organizing and 
gaining strength, became irresistible. The 
cowardly Charles X. fled, and some of his 
troops, too faithful to him, followed him, 
until even they were disgusted with his 
cause. <A renegade from his country, 
spared by the magnanimity of his people, 
he has reached England. Here he now 
resides as a private individual—the scorn 
of the civilized world, the glory of the Je- 
suit and the bigot; after the example of 
the Stuart James, to count his beads, till 
he sneaks to adishonourable grave. Such 
be the fate of all 


“ Who would man by man enthral !” 
The Duke of Orleans has been placed on 
the throne by the people of France, with 
the title of Philip I. King of the French. 
Order has in a great degree been restored. 
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A mercy and forbearance on the part of 
the victors, unexampled in the history of 
nations, has added brilliancy to their tri- 
umph, that no time can tarnish. Wafay- 
ette is again at the head of the National 
Guards. A municipal police has been or- 
ganized, to replace the gens-d’armes of the 
vld regime. The charter of French li. 
berty is revising, and the Chambers have 
been opened with the following speech 
from Philip I. then acting as Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom :— 


** Peers, and Deputies,—Paris, troubled in its 
repose by a deplorable violation of the Charter 
and of the laws, defended them with heroic con. 
rage! In the midst of this sanguinary strugele, 
all the guarantees of social order no longer sub- 
sisted. Persons, property, rights—every thing 
that is most valuable and dear to men and to citi- 
zens, Was exposed to the most serious danger, 

** In this absence of all public power, the wishes 
of my fellow-citizens turned towards me; thes 
have judged me worthy to concur with them in 
the salvation of the country; they have invited me 
to exercise the functions of Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom. 

** Their canse appeared to me to be just—the 
dangers immense—the necessity imperative—my 
duty sacred. I hastened to the midst of this va- 
liant people, followed by my family, and wearing 
those colours which, for the second time, have 
inarked among us the triamph of liberty, 

** | bave come, firmly resolved to devote myself 
to all that circumstances should require of me in 
the situation in which they have placed me; to 
establish the empire of the laws; to save liberty, 
which was threatened ; and render impossible the 
return of such great evils, by securing for ever the 
power of that Charter, whose name, invoked dur 
ing the combat, was also appealed to after the 
victory. 

** In the accomplishment of this noble task, it 
is for the Chambers to guide me. All rights must 
be solemuly guaranteed, all the institutions neces 
sary to their full and free exercise must receive 
the developements of which they have need. At- 
tached by inclination and conviction to the princi- 
ples of a free government, I accept beforehand all 
the consequences of it. 1 think it my daty imme- 
diately to call your attention to the organizatioa 
of the National Guards ; to the application of the 
jury to the crimes of the press; the formation of 
the departmental and municipal administrations ; 
and, above all, to that fourteenth article of the 
Charter which has been so hatefully interpreted. 

* It is with these sentiments, Gentlemen, that 
I come to open this Session. 

“« The past is painful to me. I deplore misfar- 
tunes which [ could have wished to prevent; but 
in the midst of this magnanimons transport of the 
capital, and of all the other French cities, at the 
sight of order reviving with marvellous prompt 
ness, after a resistance pure from all excesses, &@ 
just national pride moves my beart, and 1 look 
forward with confidence to the future destiny of 
the country. 

** Yes, Gentlemen, France, which is so dear to 
us, will be happy and free ; it will show to. Bu 
rope, that, solely engaged with its internal ‘pros- 
perity, it loves peace as well as liberty, and de 
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sires ouly the happiness and the repose of its 
neigh bears. 

* Respect for all rights; care for all interests ; 
good faith in the Government, are the best means 
to disarm parties, and to bring back to people’s 
minds that confidence, to the institutions that sta- 
bility, which are the only certain pledges of the 
happiness of the people, and of the strength of the 
States. ; 

« Peers and Deputies,— As soon as the Chambers 
shall be constituted, I shall have laid before you 
the acts of abdication of his Majesty Charles X. 
By the same act his Royal Highness Louis Antoine 
de France also renounces his rights. This act was 
placed in my bands yesterday, the 2nd of August, 
at eleven o’clock at night. Lhave this morning 
ordered it to be deposited in the archives of the 
Chamber of Peers, and 1 caused it to be inserted 
in the official part of ‘ The Monitenr.’”’ 


The Peers and the Deputies, with a few 
solitary exceptions, have taken the oath 
of fidelity to the new King, Philip the 
First, and the following is a list of the 
new Ministry:—Foreign Affairs, Count 
de Mole; War, General Gerard ; Finance, 
Baron Louis; Instruction Publique, and 
President of the Council of State, Duc de 
Broglie; Interior, M. de Guizot; Ma- 
rine, General Sebastiani; Justice, M.Du- 
pont de l’Eure.—In the alterations of the 
charter, several articles have been sup- 
pressed, abridging the power of the 
Crown; as well as the one which de- 
clared the Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
religion the religion of the state. The 
following are the most important altera- 
tions :— 

** All deliberations of the Chamber of 
Peers are public (before, they were secret). 

* The Ministers of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic and Roman religions professed by 
the majority of Frenchmen, together with 
those of other Christian doctrines, shall 
be supported at the public expense.” 

“ Frenchmen have the right of publish- 
ing and printing their opinions, in con- 
formity with the laws. The censorship 
shall never be re-established.” 

“The King is the Supreme head of the 
State, and commands the forces by sea 
and land; makes treaties of peace, ailli- 
ance, and commerce ; nominates to all 
public employments; and forms the regu- 
lations and ordinances necessary for the. 
execution of the laws, without the power 
either lo suspend the laws themselves or to 
dispense with their execution.” 

“Every assembly of the Chamber of 
Peers which shall be held at any period 
when the Chamber of Deputies is not sit- 
ting, is null and without effect ; except 
only when it is assembled as a court of 
justice, and then it can only exercise its 
judicial functions.” 

* No Deputy can be admitted into the 


Foreign States. 
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Chamber who is not of the age of thirty, 
and uniting to that the qualifications re- 
quired by the law.” : 

** All extraordinary tribunals, by what- 
ever authority, or under whatever deno- 
mination they may sit, are illegal.” 

* The King and his successors shall in 
future swear, in the presence of the assem- 
bled chambers, to observe faithfully the 
present constitutional charter.” 

Act 75 of the Commission runs thus — 
‘** The present charter, and all the rights 
which it consecrates, remain confided to 
the patriotism and courage of the National 
Guard and all the citizens of France.” 

The French people call their altered 
charter ** The Bill of Rights.’’ 

Peyronnet, Polignac, and three of the 
other ex ministers have been taken, and 
will be impeached by the Chambers. 

On the 12th the great Deputation of 
the Chamber of Peers proceeded to the 
Palais Royal, to present to his Majesty 
the Address of the Chamber (which was 
agreed to by a majority of 81 to 1). Ba- 
ron Pasquier, the President, spoke as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Sire—Your faithful subjects, the Peers of 
France, still penetrated by the great events which 
have just past, appear before your Majesty to thank 
you for your attachment to France. A unanimous 
voice proclaims that your accession to the Throne 
could alone secure the public happiness. Itis ouly 
under your reign that we can enjoy in peace those 
liberties which have been so heroically defended. 
To be indispensable to a great people, who ae- 
knowledved freely and calmly this necessity — what 
title was ever more noble and more true? Had 
Providence evera language more manifest? 

This contract, which you have entered into 
with France, this oath pronounced by reason and 
by honour, are engagements worthy at the same 
time of the Prince who enters into them and the 
Nation that receives them. 

«Our oaths, too, have not been dictated by an 
improvident enthusiasm, or a blind sentiment, 
We swear fidelity to you with the profound con- 
viction that we are performing a sacred duty to 
our Country. 

* Now that this solemn act is accomplished, 
France is going to return to the regular course of 
legal existence. It was to defend its laws that it 
took up arms; it is, that it may uo more have re- 
course to force to maintain them, that it bas es 
tablished new guarantees; peace at bome and 
abroad; public order; the free developement oi 
taleut and industry :—sach bas been the object ot 
its eflorts—such ought to be the reward of its vic- 
tory. 

“* The Chamber of Peers will be eager to con- 
cur in the labours which are to improve our legis- 
lation, and ensure our prosperity. [ts eflorts, which 
have more than onee been successful in coutribyting 
to the public good, have been too often confined to 
checking or to alleviating evil. At present, & to 
ble career is opened before it, Your Majesty has 
no other thought than the happiness f{ France. 
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This will be the principle of an uvalterable union 
between the King and the Chambers.” 


The King replied— 


“ My Lords, lam bappy to hear you declare 
that the fidelity which you have sworn to me is 
founded on the profound conviction that you are 
performing 4 sacred daity to your country. It is 
this same conviction which has been the rule 
of my conduct; and I also felt that | was obey- 
ing this sacred duty in tearing myself from the 
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peacefal habits which were the charm of my 
life, to devote myself entirely to what the coantry 
required of me. I have yielded to the nationa} 
will with the firm resolution to fulfil all my obji- 
gations—to consolidate peace at home and abroad, 
and to secure the reign of the laws. I depend 
upon your loyal and sincere co-operation to facili. 
tate the task which is imposed upon me; and I 
receive with lively satisfaction the expressiou of 
your sentiments towards me.” 





CRITICAL 


Clarence, a Tale of Our Own Times. 
3 vols. 12mo., 


An American novel, and by an American lady 
—the first female writer among the natives heard 
of here, we believe, and certainly the first who 
makes her debut under the auspices of a leading 
publisher. The story is entirely domestic, and one 
of civilized life,—speakiuz, of course, with refer- 
ence to the backwoods. New York is the theatre, 
am! the society of that capital of the Western 
world—the fashionables of the place—furnished 
the prototypes of the characters. The tale itself, 
though not without interest, and often very effec- 
tively told, isa matter of inferior consideration ; 
for both incident and complication are of the stuff 
of English romances; the real value of the pro- 
duction—and real vilue it really has—lies in the 
portraliure it exhibits of society under new forms 
and new influences. It supplies at least a speci- 
men of the manners of what is regarded as good 
society in the first state of America ; presented by 
one, whatever may be her own station, whose 
every page proves her to be an intelligent and cul- 
tiveted person, The aristocracy of New York is 
one of money, not of rank or of family, and thus, 
apparently, more susceptible of a ready classifi- 
cation than the common European mixture of 
birth, wealth, and tithe. Bat practically it is nota 
whit more so. The exclusive spirit of the official 
au! more opulent classes is as repelling, and, we 
were going to say, a8 inveterate, but certainly as 
determined, as in the oldest state of feudalism; 
and, on the other hand, the struggle of the nouveauz 
riches to cross the barrier, to the full as resolate, 
though not more successful. The scuffle and 
scramble wear sometimes a laughable aspect, be- 
cause so much of the tamalt looks like, and per- 
haps actually is, imitative, thoagh much also is in- 
dispatably the mere effect of similarcircumstances., 
Noveltics with them are antiquities with us. 
Their first sets and castes are our seconds and 
thirds; and, of course, in the eyes of the fine and 
fastidious among us, excessively coarse and con- 
temptible, 

The prodaction is genuine American, and pecu- 
liarities of the country peep out at every turn; not 
of mere idiom or illiterate coarseness—there is no 
geessing, concluding, or calculating—DbDut of terms 
established by custom, and not yet superseded by 
fashionable imitation—thus, the drawing-room and 
the bondoir are still the parlonr, and a splendid 
bookscller’s, a fashionable bookstore. We observe 
it announced as new, that the « apression of riding 
in a carriage is vulgar—the correct, the only ad- 
missible phrase, is driving. Of course, riding and 
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driving are just become shibboleths at New York, 
however ambiguous the new term; for driving thas 
expresses two acts, and only by circumstances can 
it be known, whether a lady, when she talks of 
driving or taking a drive, act..i'y drives herself, 
or is driven by her coachmea. The ladies, the 
most refined, we observe, use a breadth of lan. 
guage that will not, by and by, we suppose, be 
more tolerated in New York than in London— 
**O my dear soul,” cries one lady to another, 
where “‘My dear” would be as munch as would 
escape from English lips. “1 know a thing or 
two,” says another—imeaning that she bad too 
much tact to commit such a blunder, &c. More 
gesticulation, or rather, a more undisciplined giv. 
ing way to emotion, is indulged in—such as when 
on a very slight occasion, a young lady covers her 
face with her hands to hide her embarrassment, 
Whatever want of refinement, however, may ap- 
pear occasionally in phrases and gestures, there 
prevailsa genuine reserve, and unartificial deco- 
rum, On matters of conduct and sentiment. Pro- 
fligacy is not treated with levity. “ He would 
never,” says a lady, speaking of a male friend, 
“fall in love with a married woman; at least 
never tell his love—Ae is too American for that-- 
thongh, grace @ Dieu, not precise.” The current 
literature of London and America is a common 
topic ; but the coupling of Halleck and Pryant 
with Moore and Byron, as names eqnally well 
known and equally prized, sonnds strangely on ab 
Englishman’s ear. The heroine is an admirable 
sketch—spirited, frank, active, and essentially 
lady-like; and indeed the tale, independently of 
all considerations of value arising from faithful de- 
scriptions of living character, as a novel, is wor- 
thy to class among the best of oor own. 

Scenes like the following will amuse those who 
have laughed over Horace Smith’s exhibitions of 
our own city manners :— 

*« By the way, Mrs. Layton, you have invita 
tions of course to the Spencers; do yon go?’ 

** Really, I threw the notes aside, and have not 
thought aboot it. There will be nothing distingné 
there, 1 fancy—no especial attraction ?’ 

*** No; it will be like other parties : tea-parties 
are, as Madame de Staél has said, ‘ une habile in- 
vention de la médiocrite pour annuller les faculiés 
de esprit.’ But as you sometimes submit to the 
levelling invention, | wish particularly that you 
would go to Mrs. Spencer’s.’ 

*** And why?’ 

««* Because she has a very accomplished dangh- 
ter she wishes to bring out.’ 

“* Heavens! my dear Miss Mayo, so have filty 
other mothers, to whom we should not think of 
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doing such a neighbourly office, as belping out 

tbeir daughters ; but Daisy shall decide—he is my 

oracie. How is it, Major Daisy, are those Spencers 
? 

« For once, Major Daisy wasat fault. ‘ Really, 
Mrs. Layton, I cannot say—l am at a loss; but if 
you and the ladies will go, I and some of my 
friends will form a phalanx around you; and we 
canbe quite by ourselves, you know.’ 

«Upon my word,’ said Mr. John Smith, ‘I 
think the ladies does make a mistake, if they go. 
My father says, he thinks it ’s time for us to take a 
stand: he don’t think the Spencers visitable.’ 

« Miss Patty peered over her spectacles at Joha 
Smith; and laying her hand on Daisy’s arm, she 
whispered, ‘1s not that a son of Sam Smith, that 
drove a hackney-coach, when he first came to 
New York ?’ 

“ « Yes— it’s natural he should be on the alert, 
you know, Miss Patty, about taking a stand?’ 

“ Miss Patty did not take the pun; and while 
Daisy was regretting he had wasted it on her, she 
continued — for her indignation was touched, 
where alone it was vulnerable; ‘ Visitable, indeed ! 
The Spencers visitable? I wonder if Mr. Spen- 
cer’s father did not live in Hanover-square, and 
ride in his coach; (and many a time have I rode 
up to St. Paul’s in it; St. Paul’s was then quite 
out of town;) when this young fellow’s mother, 
Judy Brown that was, used to go out dress-making 
—the visitable people to ber, were those that paid 
her day’s wages punctually,’”” 


Midsummer Medley. By the Author of 
“Brambletye House.”” 2 vols. 12mo. 


Mr. Horace Smith’s caste of humoar is too well 
known, and too generally relished, especially by 
the readers of the New Monthly, not to make any 
new batch of his amusing trifles a welcome pre- 
sent, come when they will. In season, or out of 
season, he is always in good-humour, Some few 
of the papers of these volumes have already ap- 
peared in our miscellany; but by far the greater 
part are intact, and come forth pwre ard fresh 
from the hands of their writer. The ‘* Hints to 
the Novelist,” for the sentimental, historical, and 
intense, are in a spirit of excellent fooling. The 
following morceaz comes a little too close upon 
the truth, not to make some of very lofty preten- 
sions wince a little. 

“ Come we ndw to the Historical Novel, which, 
being the highest department of the art; should 
be attempted by none but those learned antiqua- 
ries and profound scholars who have not only 
turned over the plates of the Archwologia, the 
Monumenta Vetusta, Dr. Meyrick’s Ancient Ar- 
mour, the Gentleman’s Magazine, and similar rare 
and eradite publications, but who have carefully 
read at least one History of England all through, 
and have dipped here and there, according to the 
demands of their subject, into Stowe, Holinshed, 
Hall, or some other of our old chronicles, No 
one is expected to read the whole of these pon- 
derous tomes ; what is required will generally be 
found without trouble by a recurrence to the in- 
dex, oy by means of a few books of reference, 
such as chronological and biographical dictiona- 
ries, compendiums, historical charts, &c. Mang- 
nall’s Questions, and some other of our bighere 
cliss sebool books, should always be kept at haud; 
for no grown-up autbor, however retentive may 
be his memory, can be expected to recollect all that 
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he knew when a boy. These preliminary studies 
being completed, and his indices, alphabets, tables, 
and references being ranged before him ia the 
most convenient and accessible form possible, the 
tyro in historical novel-writing may set te work 
with great confidence, well assured that if he cam’ 
not rival Sir Walter Scott in the matebless genius 
and skill with which he assimilates his whole 
Story to the spirit of the age in which it is cast, or 
in that penetrating knowledge of human nature 
which imparts so much truth and individuality to 
his characters, he may at least compete with him 
in that miuuteness of detail and antiquarian exac- 
titude, more especially in the costumes,which are so 
copiously used as accessories by the yreat Wizard 
of the North. As to the style, provided that it be 
not modern English, but as quaint and obsolete 
as possible, the young novelist has a right of free- 
warren over all ages and dialects,—the Babel 
confusion of tongues will only enable him to 
build up his edifice the better; and his pictares 
will show the more curious and antique from 
being made up of shreds and patches, brought 
together from all quarters, and jumbled into an 
unnatural representation of Nature, like the figures 
in a tesselated pavement.” 
** The lively wit without alloy, 
The mind acute, the spirits’ flow, 
The kindly heart that welcomes joy, 
Yet melts at every tale of woe— 


**« These honours which thou ne’er canst waive, 
These that no monarch could decree, 

Prove that twas Nature’s self who gave 
Thy patent of nobility.” 

This, and a great deal more, is addressed to the 
Duchess of St. Alban’s, and must, we think, be 
the first serious compliment of the kind the lady 
ever received, 


The Juvenile Library. Vols. I. and II. 


This handsome little work is destined expressly 
for the service of young persons; and the aim of 
the projectors is, professedly, to ‘ improve the un- 
derstanding and strengthen the principle’ by blend- 
ing example with precept—by exhibiting the ca- 
reer of remarkable youth, and presenting ‘ popu- 
lar treatises on science, art, and literature.’ Two 
volumes are already published, and both of them 
effectively keep the word of promise. The first is 
wholly biographical, and contains, in addition to 
the familiar names of Edward the Sixth and the 
Lady Jane Grey, sketches of others whose early 
blossoms were early blighted, and of some, with 
Whom the brilliant baddings of childhood ripened 
into the noblest fraits in their maturer years, 
Kdward and Jane Grey were both of them re- 


‘ markable for acquirement and docility, and, con- 


sidered as young persons only, are eminent exam- 
ples of propriety, and deserving of being held up 
as objects of emulation, Lodiscreet biographers, 
prompted by adulation, or awed by birth and 
station, have sepreeented them as something be. 
yond boy and girl, and have attempted, what 
nature never does, to place old heads upon young 
shoulders. Roger Ascham’'s absurd ecstaties abont 
Jane Grey are characterized by the present 
sketcher of her life as they deserve; and the 
same spirit of judgment might have been wisely 
directed towards Edward, and especially towards 
the Adimirabie Crichten. Edward was, perhaps, 
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commanicators require close in- 
quiry—many miraculous stories would vanish be- 
fore a searching glance. 

Candiac de Montcalm and Angela de Moriniere 
are interesting little sketches—both o’erinformed 
their frail tenements, and both died at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen. Volney Beckner we never 
heard of before ;—he was an Irish lad, the son of 
a sailor, and cradled on the waves—distinguished 
not for literary acquirement, but for early ac- 
tivity, prompt, ready, and decisive. He perished 
at twelve, snapped asunder by a shark, while 
attempting to rescoe his parent, who had himself 
plunged into the sea to save a drowning child, 
Pascal, and Mogart, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
are eminent instances of proficiency in infancy, 
and prosecuted with success in the season of man- 
hood. The career of Lawrence is traced by the 
hand of affectfon or admiration, and is full of in- 
terest. 

The second volume of this attractive publication 
contains a history of France, or, more correctly, a 
series of historical anecdotes, indicative of ber 
successive kings and distinguished ministers— 
executed with good discretion, and fully adequate 
to the purposes it aims at. 


Family Classical Library, Vols. V. VI. 
VII. VIII. 


This very useful and well-conceived publication 
proceeds regularly at the rate of 4 volume every 


month. Beloe’s translation of Herodotus, which, 
with his collection of Notes, oocupies three vo- 
lumes, is confessedly a very correct one, and as 
close, perhaps, as the different idioms of the lan. 
gtage will permit. Eleganee is not the first ob- 
ject,—bnt correctness in phrase and sentiment. 
The cighth volume contains the Eclogues and 
Georgics of Virgil, with two books of the ®neid. 
Archdeacon Wrangham sapplies the Eclogues, 
Mr. Sotheby the Georgics, and, of course, Dryden 
the Aineid. Wrangham and Sotheby's notes are 
usefol additions, and if, as versifiers, they have 
neither of them the spirit of Dryden, they are at 
least his equals in accurately transfusing the poet’s 
meaning. 


Personal Memoirs, or Reminiscences of 
Men and Manners, &c. By Pryse Lock- 
hart Gordon, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Pryse Gordon, born in 1762, was the son 
of a Scotch minister, by whose early death he fell 
under the care of bis maternal grandfather, also a 
minister of the Scotuish church, slenderly preferred, 
and was educated at the parochial school, and at 
Aberdeen, but obtained a pair of colours before he 
had completed his college terms. The Scotch pro- 
verbially cling close to family connexions, and 
the head of the Gonlons—even the canny and 
clever Duchess herseli—was not inaccessible to 
the devoirs of a clausman. Ireland and the West 
ladies were the chief scenes of the young soldier's 
campaignings. On more than one occasion he ac- 
eompanied Lord Montgomery 1 his tours in search 
of health, and was also his aide-de-camp on active 


Septel, 
service. A marriage with a well-dowered widow 
finally set bim at ease as to pecuniary matters, 
and the latter part of bis life seems to have been 
penny Bayey mn aeucen sae Saaieae 20 

so readily affords to men of conyi- 
vial talents, cultivated manners, and especially to 
men of independent means, and with a disposition 
to give good dinners. Chance—or rather the 
timely seizure of circumstances—brought him in 
contact with numerous persons of celebrity or 
notoriety, and with a ready and steady memory, 
or a lively imagiwation, his reminiscences are cir- 
cumstantial—at once carious and characteristic of 
the individuals recorded. With this general re. 
mark, which every page of his intelligent volumes 
will confirm, we shall glance at two er three mat. 
ters that drew our attention, for one reason or an- 
otber, as we turned over the leaves. 

Speaking of poor Gerald, and his miserable 
trial, and more miserable sentence, Mr. Gordon 
observes, he fell a victim to his own obstinacy, 
His friends were urgent with him not to surrender 
himself to a Scottish judicature. In his speech, Mr, 
G. continues, which was any thing bat a defence, 
he unfortunately attacked the Lerd Chief Justice 
M » a severe judge, and a bitter enemy to re- 
form. The prisoner at the bar stated that it was 
reform, and not revolution which he wanted, and 
that Jesus Christ was a reformer. “ Weel, Sir, 
and muckle did he get by that!) Was na’ he cra- 
cified ?’’—the most brutal and impious remark that 
ever came from the mouth of a judge. 

At Palermo, when with Lord Montgomery, he 
met with Lady Hamilton. The Lady discovered 
that she was Lord M ’s cousin, and appealed 
to her husband with—an’t us, Sir William? Here 
also be encountered, of course, Lord Nelson. 

““* Pray Sir,’ said Lord Nelson ‘bave you 
heard of the battle of the Nile? That battle, Sir, 
was the most extraordinary one that was ever 
fought, and it is unique, Sir, for three reasons; 
first, for its having been fonght at night; se- 
condly, for its having been fought at anchor; and 
thirdly for its having been gained by an admiral 
with one arm.’ To each of these reasons I made 
a profound bow ; but had the speech been made 
after dinner, I should have imagined the hero bad 
imbibed an extra dose of champagne. It is very 
singular, however, that he made the exact same 
harangue tothe Lord Mayor of London the follow- 
ing year, When a sword and the freedom of the 
city were presented to him.” 

With every man of humanity, and unbiassed 
politics, Mr. Gordon is severe upon Lord Nelson, 
for his conduct at Naples, and especially Lady 
Hamilton as the genius of mischief. At Sir Wil- 
liam’s he dined in company with a Turk. 

* The only memorable event which occarred at 
the minister's entertainment, was this warrior get- 
ting drunk with ram, which does not come under 
the prohibition of the Prophet. The monster, who 
had the post of honour at her Ladyship’s side, 
entertained her through the interpretation of the 
Greek with an account of his exploits ; among 
others, that of his having lately fallen in with @ 
French transport, conveying invalids and wounded 
soldiers from Egypt, whom he had brought on 
board his frigate ; but provisions and water having 
ron short, he found it necessary to get rid_of his 
prisoners, and amnsed himself by putting them ' 
death. ‘ With this weapon,’ said he, in his vile 
jargon, and drawing. his shabola, ‘ T cut of the 
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[Ade "there TS their blood remaining of it!” The 
Delog translated, her Ladyship’s eye beam- 
th delight, an she’sald,* Oh let me see the 
sword that did the gforious deed!’ It was pre. 
sented to her; she took it into her fair hand co- 
yéred with tings, and looking at the encrusted 
Jaeobin blood, kissed it, and handed it to the hero 
of the Nilet Had I not been an eye-witness to 
tiils disgraceful act, I would not have ventured to 
relate it.” 

His recollections of Perry and Gray, of the 
Morning Chronicle, and of Porson, who married 
Pérry’s sister, are highly amusing. 

* Messrs. Perry and Gray were also members of 
a ib (to which 1 belonged) at the British, in 
Cockspar-street: it was called ‘ the Anonymous,’ 
and the meetings were monthly. Many eminent 
me were members of this society, which lasted 
till more than half the club were dead. Professor 
Porson, Doctor Burney, Doctor Raine, my bro- 
ther Mr. George Gordon, Mr. John Kemble, and 
many other men of esprit, composed one of the 
pleasantest societies ever formed, where wit tem- 
pered with good humour was‘ the order of the 
day.” Toxsts from Shakspeare were given, and 
if was expected that the members were to prodace 
a thew one atevery meeting. The variety of con- 
vivial sentiments found in this great author was 
astonishing. Dr. Barney on one occasion, having 
nothing new to propose, gave ‘ Another Can!’ All 
were puzzled to recollect the passage, tll Porson 
extlaimed—‘ If one can’t—another can.’ Such 
was the extraordinary memory and qaick imagi- 
nation of the Creek Professor.” 

Of Porson he has many anecdotes, illustrative 
of his souking, his memory, and his sangfroid. 
“Scrope Davies,” he says, “is on the point of 
padlishing his recollections of Porson.” 

Mr. Gordon is the only person, we remember, 
who has ever spoken gravely of Romeo Coates, 
in commendation of his theatrical talents, 

At the Dachess << Gordon’s he encountered 
Monboddo. There also he saw Lord Kaimes— 
plain, and blunt, and a perfect contrast to the po- 
lished, or at least ceremonious, Monboddo, 

“Un one occasion, in Edinburgh,” he reports on 
bearsay, “when Kaimes and Monboddo met to dine 
with a friend, a girl of six or seven years old, who 
was in the drawing-room, archly and slyly attached 
a fox’s brush to Monboddo’s skirt; and the ceremo- 
ny of who should first proceed to the dining-room 
#8 Msual produced some demur, (Monboddo insist- 
ing that he could not possibly precede a senior lord,) 
ti Kaimes, spying the tricks which had been 
played on his friend, exclaimed, ‘ gang in, man, 
and shaw’s your tail’ pushing him forward. Of 


conrse the langh was irresistible, bat Monboddo , 


could not enjoy it, as, through fear of giving him 
Offence, he was not informed of the joke.” 

Billy Taylor of the Opera House, and Dog Jen- 
ings, the virtuoso, are sketched at considerable 
length, and with effect. 

Lord Byron, whose mother he knew and de- 
scribes, Mr. Gordon accompanied over the field of 
Waterloo, where, reading aloud Seott’s stanzas :— 

“ For high, and deathless is the name, 
Oh Hongomont, thy ruins claim! 
The sound of Cressy ncne shall own, 
And Agincourt shall be unknown, 
And Blenheim be a nameless spot 

_ Long ere thy glories are forgot,” &c. 
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The same servict of Cicerone he had’ Wis the 
— fortune of performing to’ Sit Walter tim . 
self. i. 

“ He told as, with great humour, 9 laoghabte fa. 
cident which had occarred to him at Antwerp, 
The morning after his arrival at that élty’ 
Holland, he started at an early hour to e 
tomb of Rubens in the Charch of St Jacques, 
before his party were up. After wandering aboat 
for some time, without finding the object he had in 
view, he determined to make inquiry, and observ. 
ing a person stalking about, he addressed him in his 
best French ; but the stranger, pulling off his hat, 
very respectfully replied in the pure Highland ac- 
cent, I’m vary sorry, Sir, but I canna speak ony 
thing besides English.’— ‘This is very unlucky 
indeed, Donald,’ said Sir Walter, ‘ but we mast 
help one another; for to tell you the troth, I’m 
not good at any other tongue but the English, or 
rather the Scotch.’—* Oh, Sir, maybe,’ replied 
the Highlander,‘ you are a countryman, and ken 
my maister, Capt. Cameron of the 79th, and could 
tell me whare he lodges. I’m just cam in, Sir, 
frae a place they ca’ Machlin, and ha’ forgotten the 
name of the captain’s quarters ; it was something 
like the Laaborer.’—* | can, I think, help you 
with this, my friend,’ rejoined Sir Walter. ‘ There 
is an inn just opposite to you, (pointing to the 
Hotel de Grande Laboureur) I date say that wilf 
be the captain’s quarters ;’ and it was so. T can- 
not do justice to the hamour with which Sit Wal- 
ter recounted this dialogue.” 

Mr. Gordon’s volumes are among the cleverest 
and most intelligent of the wumerous reminiscences 
we have had of late years. 


Journal of the Heart. By the Au« 
thoress of * Flirtation,’’ &c. 


A very intelligent volume, consisting of occa. 
sional reflections, tales, verses, recollections, &e. 
thrown into the form of a month's journal, and 
styled a “* Journal of the Heart.”’ The book is ove 
which will be read by all, who once take it up, 
with pleasure to the end, 

“ How | long for a well-written romance! It 
wonld be so refreshing to get off the beaten track 
of modern novels, away from the lords, and la; 
dies, and fashionables, and would-be representa- 
tives of beau monde, such as the rage for scandal, 
spite, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness render 
the idol, the Moloch idol, of most publishers, and 
of many novel-readers of the day, It would be 
gratifying to see any child of genius daring to as- 
sert its rightful charter, and maintaining the inde- 
pendence of its mental province, pniafluenced by 
mere money getting considerations, produce a work 
in which fancy and feeling were suffered freely to 
float on the gales of enchantment. That there are 
some such in existence, I doubt not—that there is 
onr, Lknow. But [ know not of one publisher 
who will withdraw the veil of obscurity from be- 
fore such a work.” 

All this, and more that follows, betrays a sin- 
gular neglect of indisputable facts. Publishers are 
men of business, the very purpose of whose toil is 
to make money, by presenting to the public what 
their experience tells them that public is likely to 
purchase. Nobody, surely, apon consideration, 
can be so unreasonable as to expect, on the part 
of those who hazard time and capital, an abstract 
desire to improve the public taste; no publishers 
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profess this; and if they did, nobody would believe 
them, If any railing, then, be justifiable, it will be 
80, not against publishers, but against the authors, 
who should, at their own cost—where purchasers 
cannot be teampted— print and disperse; or (if au- 
thors are, as is generally the case, too poor) against 
the wealthy and philanthropic, who profess to study 
the improvement of the world. 

* Bat who would, at this very now,” adds the 
authoress, “ undertake to launch such a book? 
Not one, There is no publisher, par ercellence, 
who impartially entertains all ranks of merit of 
every class, and who magnanimoasly scorns to be 
the slave of what is called (odious, degrading 
term !) the taste of the day.” 

Really, this is putting the matter very invidi- 
ously. We have no doubt publishers wild entertain, 
most impartially, merit of every class, if that merit 
can compass works which will sell, with a well- 
grounded prospect of equal profit. In their deal- 
ings, they naturally seck for saleable articles, and 
refuse nope of that quality, but such as are likely 
to bring disyrace or danger, by libels, or the cor- 
ruption of good morals. 

In another part of this excellent little volume, 
however, we observe some remarks of a very dif- 
ferent caste, and, in our opinion, far more correct. 

** Wise people say, there are too many writers, 
too many books. I cannot dispute with the wise ; 
but my feelings contradict this assertion. The 
tastes of human creatures are so various, and so 
varying at sundry times, that it is but giving a 
chance to all to think, that there should be a relish 
for every diversity of palate. ‘Too many cooks 
spoil the broth’ is an old, wise saying ; and would 
stagger me to refute, were it not that intellectual 
broth is a different kind of pottage, and refuses to 
be judged by a culinary proverb. 

** No, I cannot think so—give me books, mo- 
dern as well as ancient. Let every body give out 
their quota of mind, and many thanks to them: 
better a thousand beoks with but few thoughts in 
them, than that one thoucht should be lost for 
want of baving been written. No two persons 
will read the same things in the same book,except 
it be some matter of fact science: the test indeed 
is the same, but the spirit extracted therefrom par- 
takes of the nature of the individual reader: nay, 
even the same individual will, at different times, 
read the same book with very different effect. Any 
person of vivid feelings and excarsive imagination, 
who indulges his free expression, will very often, 
if not always, appear ridiculous in the estimation 
of the general part of mankind; but if he meets 
with one of his own stamp, then it is that snch an 
one is repaid for all the ridicale or contempt which 
may generally be his portion.” 


Poetical Aspirations. By William An- 
derson, Esq. 

A volume of very sweet poetry—tender, and 
full of feeling. It is the offspring of a muse, 
who, if she soar not high, never descends below 
the simple and pleasing. 


The Denounced. By the Author of the 
** O'Hara Tales.” 3 vols. 12mo. 


With Irish novels—not only with Mr. Banim’s, 
but with all that ever fell into our hands--the 
general aim has constantly been to expose and 
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brand the restrictive laws. We never met with ap 
Orange novel, and yet men of Orange sentiments 
have, we know, written novels, They must have 
been withheld from a consciousness that politica) 
oppression never could be made palatable to no. 
vel-readers; and this is an argument of some force 
and validity for the encouragement of good, 
wholesome novel-writing and reading; at least, 
nothing base, nothing vindictive, nothing tyranni- 
cal, can be welcome there. “ The Denounced” 
are, of course, the degraded and brutified Catho- 
lics; and under the miserable appellation, Mr. B. 
comprises his two tales— both finished, or nearly 
80, before the recent emancipation, bat still too 
useful to be suppressed; they are calculated to 
keep alive remembrance of the barbarities of our 
ancestors, and to make a return to similar mea- 
sures by ourselves or our posterity next to im 
possible. , 

The interest of both stories turns on the viola. 
tions of the Treaty of Limerick by the subsequent 
laws of the Irish Parliament, sanctioned by Wil- 
liam and Anne. Inthe battle of Aughram, a Ca- 
tholic chief and a Protestant gentleman mutually 
rescue each other from destruction; but towards 
the close of that decisive conflict the Catholic falls, 
and the Protestant engages to take care of his sole 
surviving child: his own only son had. also pe- 
rished in the same engagement. By the Treaty 
of Limerick, some prospect appeared to the gene- 
rous Protestant of restoring the youth to his pater- 
nal rights; but quickly new laws swept away bis 
hopes, and exposed not only the Catholic, but the 
protector of Catholics, to peril. Along with the 
boy, he had taken to his home bis tutor, a priest, 
and also an old follower of the Catholic family, to 
be his gamekeeper. As the youth grew up to 
manhood, difficulties magnified. Legally, at last, 
a Catholic could not wear a sword, nor carry fire- 
arms, nor ride a horse worth more thanfive pounds, 
nor receive education; nor could a Protestant 
harbour a priest or employ a Catholic gamekeeper. 
The facts of concealment and evasion of the laws 
by degrees got wind; the malice of a low-minded 
individual took advantage of the iniquitous laws, 
and finally drove both protegés and protector out 
of their native land. Blended with this story is 
the fate of the last Baron of Crana. He wasa 
second son—hbis elder brother had, it was sup- 
posed, fallen in battle—and succeeded, on the 
death of his father, to the family estates. Never 
having actually been in the hands of the elder and 
rebel brother, the property was not legally for- 
feited, and was held in apparent security by the 
younger. But he, the said elder and rebel brother, 
had not, it turned out, fallen; to keep the Jands in 
the family, he had spread the report of his own 
death, and himself headed a band of Rapparees. 
This also got wind ; the estate was considered, in 
the natural course of descent, as having fallen to 
the eldest, and by his act of rebellion as forfeited 
to the Crown. 

“« The Confurmists” is a tale of a very painful 
caste—the misery described springing chiefly from 
the different condition of two brothers of a Catho- 
lic family, one of whom had been sent to Spain, 
first for education, and then for the prosecution of 
commercial pursuits; the younger was kept at 
home, and from the impossibility of obtaining in- 
struction, was suffered to run wild. Intense and 
hardened by nature, he became moody, suspicions, 
and desperate by circumstances, and was by de- 
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grees, through a series of misunderstandings and an- 
noyances—urged on also by the pitiful revenge of 
arascally lawyer—to avail himself of the infamous 
laws of his country, which empowered him, on con- 
forming, to expel bis parents from their estate. 

This is making a good use of novel-writing. Si- 
milar effects were often in reality produced; but, 
historically, they can only be glanced at in gene- 
ral notices. Nothing but a tale can well enter 
into details, and, we may add, nothing but details 
can produce moving effects. The restrictions, 
however, are happily now removed—but some 
ask, with what advantage? We must wait—time 
will show. The evil feelings between Catholic 
and Protestant were generated, not by difference 
of doctrines, but by conflict of interests, The 
pernicious effects will vanish with their causes, 
but only gradually—slowly at first, but rapidly at 
last. Catholic and Protestant will mingle and in- 
corporate, and all be finally Irishmen, without far- 
ther political distinction or hostility. 


The Animal Kingdom, described and 
arranged in conformity with its Organi- 
zation. By the Baron Cuvier. Part XXV. 
(Reptilia. ) 

This class of the animal creation is well worthy 
of notice, inasmuch as many of the subjects it in- 
cludes are rarely seen in Europe. The first come 
under the order Chelonia, in which the varieties 
of the tortoise and turtle are included, The se- 
cond in this number is the order Sauria. This in- 
clades the crocodile and caymen tribe ; also, the 
alligator and the lizard species. The descriptions 
are clear and explicit; and this work well sup- 
ports its previous popularity, not falling off in the 
slightest degree from the earlier numbers. It is a 
most excellent work for both sexes, to whom 
some study of natural history is indispensable. 


The Templars; an Historical Novel. 


While the author of this work displays consider- 
able powers of description, and even skill in de- 
lineating character, there is a great want of atten- 
tion and care in arranging the story. Nothing, not 
even a modern novel, can be written without re- 
flection, and an adherence to the laws of order and 
perspicuity. We recommend the writer to study 
our best models in this species of writing, and he 
may then do something which will confer more cre- 
dit upon his pen than the present work, which has 
defects that a more careful pen and practice will 
teach him to avoid. Let him. not be discouraged ; 
the path to eminence is not a Macadamized road ; 
it is serrated and furrowed) and must be conquered 
by assiluity and perseverance. 


Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo. Or- 
lando Furioso di Ariosto; with an Essay 
on the Romantic Narrative Poetry of 


the Italians, &0. By Antonio Panizzi. 
Vol. IL. 


We have already noticed the first volume of this 
charming work, in which Professor Panizzi has 
displayed so much learning avd research. The 
present volume contains the Life and Character of 
Bojardo, with various of his) works, his Latin 
poetry, and eight cantos of the Orlando Innamo- 
rato. It is impossible for the lovet of Italian 
poetry to dispense with this work. There is great 
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light thrown upon all the obseare passages. and 
words. Professor Panizzi has conferred on this 
country an inestimable favour in the task he has 
undertaken. There is, we fully believe, a stronger 
hold upon Italian literatnre, or rather upon the 
romance and poetry of Italy in the English mind, 
than in that of any other country. Our poetry 
owes a great debt to Italy, and our earlier writers 
drank deeply at her founts. This work is beanti- 
fully printed, and contains a vast deal of text in 
the compass of a volume, 


An Introduction to Medical Botany. 
By Thomas Castle, F.L.S. 


A very good little treatise, well arranged, and 
sufficiently lucid to be comprehended by the 
slightest perusal of its pages. We cordially re- 
commend it to all interested in this mest useful 
science, 


The Aldine Poets.— Poems of Thom- 
son. 


We recently noticed the Poems of Burns in this 
beautiful edition, which does Mr,, Pickering so 
much hepour. The present volumes appear to 
possess a text equally correct. To the first is 
prefixed a memoir of Thomson, which we have 
perused with great pleasure. Who is not delighted 
at recalling the incidents of a life so dear to every 
true lover of nature, so identified with the poetry 
and years of our youth! 


The Christian Student, designed to as- 
sist Christians in general in acquiring 
Religious Knowledge. By the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, Minister of Sir G. Wheler’s 
Chapel, Spital Square. 


This is a second edition of a very useful volume, 
presenting more information upon theological wri- 
ters than any one book we can recollect, or than, 
we believe, exists. The author is a minister of 
the Church of England, but of the Evangelical 
party; and the sentiments of every writer, so far 
as they are known to him, or the authorities he 
consults, are judged of by the sole test of the 
party—of course, due allowance must be made 
for particular bias. Though theological informa- 
tion is the principal object, no opportunity is lost 
of enforcing devotional feeling ; and, indeed, much 
more space is occapied in the way of exhortation 
and pulpit advice than the main and immediate 
object demands: but the advice is still sound, 
though importenate—we mean importanate only 
for being a little misplaced. When specific in- 
formation upon a given topic is sought for, ft is 
not always agreeable to be stopped in the path to 
it by monitions, however well-meant they may be. 
Of course, on the immense maltitude of writers 
from the days of the Fathers to our own, no 
oue man could undertake to pronounce 4@ spe- 
cific judgment—a life would be too short even 
to glance at them all—and Mr. Bickersteth is 
much too conscientious a man to speak peremp- 
torily on what be knows nothing about, But he 
may be too confiding—he may take too much 
upen trust; and we have bo hesitation, from our 
own knowledge, to which particular circumstances 
once led us, in saying, the sentiments delivered as 
to the merits of the Fathers, have scarcely any 
thing appropriate in them—they discriminate no- 
thing—prompted, apparently, by feelings which 
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precluded a fair judgment, or rather admitted the 
exereise of nove. These same Fathers have never 
been judged, as all books ought to be judged, on 
their own merits. 


The Greek Grammar of Frederick 
Thiersch, translated from the German, 
with brief Remarks, By Professor Sand- 
ford. 


In this country, it is obvious, we can mannfac- 
ture nothing but school grammars, and bad are the 
best of them; bat the Germans produce excellent 
articles, and a mere translation—a simple transfer 
from one language to the other—readily supplies 
any deficiency in oor native skill. Within these 
few years, we have thus introduced the Greek 
grammars of Matthiw, Butteman, and Thiersch ; 
on the respective merits of which there is ample 
room, but we have neither space nor time for re- 
mark, Every translator finds the one on which he 
has spent his labours the best of the set; he grows 
attached, like a biographer to his hero, and for the 
same reason. Mr. Sanford proposes no bad eri- 
terion—what Grammar will answer most ques- 
tions put by any intelligent and inquiring sta. 
dent; and Thiersch, he believes, will stand the 
test best, In England, if Thiersch’s grammar 
is mentioned among scholars, the remark is, “ Oh, 
it is only for Homer.” A very slight acquaint. 
ance, however, will show this is a very flippant 
account of the matter, though the original be en- 
titled a Greek Grammar, vorzuglich des Homer- 
ischen Dialects. The truth is, the author, and 
very justly, regards the Homeric dialect as the 
basis of the rest, and the one which therefore 
demands the chief attention; but by Bo means 
dees he confine himself to this, in his own opinion, 
the main point. Nowhere, however, can a more 
complete analysis of the Homeric inflections be 
fonnd. Thierseh’s illustrations are perhaps too ex 
elusively drawn from Homer; but this, if it be a 
detect, and perhaps it is, the translator proposes to 
remedy ; and nobody, who observes the able man- 
ner in which the translation is so far executed, will 
question the Professor’s competency for the task. 
He intends to present a complete system of Greek 
tymtax from the Homeric down to the Hellenistic 
distect, The present volume comprises only the 
first beok, which treats of the forms of words; the 
second will contain the syntax. The whole will 
furnish not only a book of reference on grammati- 
cal points, bat a minate and comprebensive view 
of the whole growth and textare of the language. 
** The philosophic principles of speech,” observes 
Mr. Sandford, very justly, “ which it unfolds, are, 
for the most part, at once simple and ingenious ;” 
while the laborious accumulation of facts and 
examples, on which the author has bestowed un- 
sparing efforts, sets in a strong light the true 
groundwork of all sound and useful scholarship. 


The Listener. By Caroline Fry, Au- 
thor of the Assistant of Education. 2 
vols. 12mo. 


Though announced, we observe, as the author of 
nine octavo Volumes on education, Caroline Fry, 
we confess, was quite a stranger to us; and 
we confess, moreover, seeing the publishing quar 
ter from which the two lite volumes before us 
come, we took them up, to say the least, with 
some mistrast—a something not unlike aversion, 
We anticipated nothing bai the dictates of a sec 
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taxian and ancharitable spivit, and Jeast of ai) 
a readable book. But we are not easily. sepals 
ed, and almost the first glance at what we now 
fad her clever and intelligent pages, concilia. 
ted our good-will, Caroline Fry bas Vivacity, 
spirit, hamour—and good-humour in more senses 
than one, to recommend her, She discusses with. 
out prosing, and depicts character with an unien 
of delicacy and decision not very frequently met 
with. She has a hawk’s eye for the obliquities of 
profession, and a hand ready and dexterous in 
stripping off the disguises of hypocrisy, or at least 
from such as act upon babit, and insensibly slide 
into practises which conflict with the principles 
they profess. We scarcely opened the book, 
before we dropped upon these sentiments en 
friendship—surely neither feeble nor common, 

** We are mistaken in our expectation that 
friendship should be disinterested. It neither is, nor 
can be—it may be so in action, but never in the 
sentiment—there is always an equivalent to be re. 
turned. If not, it may be generosity, it may be 
benevolence, but friendship is not the name for it. 
As soon as we intermingle with our fellow-crea- 
tures, we begin to form preferences to one above 
another. The circumstances that decide this pre- 
ference are infiuitely various; but, be they what 
they may, the movement in the first instance is 
purely selfish. In the advances we make, the at- 
tentions we pay, and the alltempts to recommend 
ourselves to their affections, it is our happiness, 
not theirs, of which the increase is in our view. 
In some way or other, they pleased us before we 
began to love then ; our friendship, therefore, is 
a purchase, not a gift; a part of the price is paid, 
and the rest is an expectation. If we examin 
the movements of our own hearts, we must be sure 
this is the case, and yet we are so unreasonable as 
to expect our triends should be purely disinterest- 
ed, aad after having secured their affections, we veg 
leci to pay the price, and expect they should be 
continued to us for nothing. We grow careless of 
pleasing them, inconsiderate of their feelings, aud 
heedless of the government of our own Lempers to- 
wards them—and then we complain of incop- 
stancy if they like us not so well as when dressed 
vut in our best for the reception of their favour. 
Yet it is in fact we that are changed, and not 
they,”” &c. 

The two volumes consist of fifty pieces on mo- 
rals, characters, domestic scenes, &c. Education 
of course forms a leading subject, and some of the 
papers, entitled School Education, Materna] Eda- 
cation, and Goveruesses, are amongst the best. 
The one on Lent amused us for the quiet humour 
of it—the mixture of fashionable follies with reli- 
gious observances is exposed with a smile that has 
Satire in it, but no malice. 


Sermons on the Dangers and Duties of 
a Christian: to which are added Remarks 
on the Prospects and Present State of 
Parties in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. Erskine Neale. 


Mr. Neale isa High Churchman, but be is also, 
and we wish we could say it of all his brethren, 
an eloquent writer and an acaty reasoner, To 
some of his inferences, nevertheless, respecting the 
perfection of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Establishment, we are far fiom subscribing, and 
must tell him candidly that, in the main, we think 
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the serious part of his volame far inferior to the 
profane. We use the term in no invidiows sense ; 
fur with the avowedly sacred and didactic parts of 
his work Mr. Neale has blended, with consider- 
able dexterity, facts, observations, incidents, and 
slight biographical sketches, which cannot fail to 
command the attention of the general reader. The 
account of Owen, the founder—and, alas! we may 
add, martyr—of the Bible Society; of Legh Rich- 
mond; Vaughan of Leicester ; Gerrard Andrewes, 
the late Dean ef Canterbury, will be read with 
intense interest; while Dr. Chalmers’ Estimate of 
the value of the English Hierarchy, the bitter 
strictures on the Charch-building Society, and the 
extraordinary exposé of the policy of the Wesley- 
avs, will prove scarcely less attractive to the po- 
lemic and the divine. We wished to have 
quoted a splendid passage on the character of the 
British seaman; as acrashing reply to the lachry- 
mose lamentations and disgusting cant with which 
we are nauseated in the present day on the immo- 
rality, prophaneness, &c. &c. of Britain’s best de- 
fenders. But we cen only find room for Dr, 
Baillie’s view of religious insanity. It is a painful 
but most important subject; and the opinions of a 
man of Dr. Baillie’s medical knowledge, and vast 
experience with respect to it, are well worth 
knowing and possessing. “ I well remember Dr. 
Baillie’s remark to a lady, who consulted him on 
the malady of her daughter, which she charac- 
terised as sheer religious melancholy. ‘ Madam,’ 
said he, after hearing at length the reasons which 
indaced her to come to this conclusion, ‘ I have, 
again and again, been consulted in cases of reli- 
gious dejection ; gud 1 do consider it as most in- 
jurious to the character of religion to have so 
baneful an influence imputed to it. Nor is it in- 
jurious only but unjust. For where a patient’s 
aberration has arisen from some unknown cause— 
or a cause thet could not be made known— it has in 
countless instances been ascribed to religion. My 
own impression is that cases of religions dejec- 
tion—that is where religion originated, or was 
the primary cause of the disease—are RARE.’ ’’ 
Pp. 58, 59. 


An Elementary Treatise on Chemistry, 
including the History of the Science, Xc. 
with numerous Experiments and illustra- 
tive Figures. By George Ogg. Small 8vo. 


We state a truism, yet a truism not known so 
extensively as it should be known, that chemistry 
is not an abstract science applied by the specula- 
tions of the ingenious to the amusement of the idle ; 
for it is, independently of its higher applications, 
80 closely connected with the arts and manufac. 
tures, that it is impossible to understand their 
operations and results without some acquaintance 
with chemistry; yet so numerous are the sub- 
Stanees and processes of which it treats, and so 
diffuse their details, that not only are inquirers 
atter general knowledge too often repelled from 
the bulky volumes which contain what they desire 
to learn, but even practical men are sometimes 
contented with a superficial acquaintance with 
their own every-day business, because, when they 
would seck for farther information, they find it 
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mixed up with much that is annecessary, of 
easily intelligible. 

Every judicious effort, therefore, to seleet what 
is most useful from the stores of chemical science, 
and so to simplify the whole, that inguirera such 
as we have alluded to may read with unde . 
ing, and therefore with pleasure and benefit, is én- 
tided te commendation and encotragement. 

And this was the object which Mr. Ogg states 
in his Preface that be had in view in bis compen- 
dious treatise, and he has certainly, in our judg- 
ment, attained his object. There is the brevis ese 
faboro, and not the obscurus fio, for the brevity of 
the essay neither obscures the clear nor retrenches 
the useful. Within a very small compass, the ‘au- 
thor has comprehended the history of chemistry, 
the operations of poweriul chemical agents in art 
and in nature; accounts of the most important 
inorganic substances, the processes by whieb they 
are obtained, and their uses ip the arts, 

Numerous experiments are described, and there 
are four copper-plates which supply correet Mus- 
trations of these in outline; and the information 
contained in the volume is 80 various, pleasing, 
and useful, and communicated in language so 
clear, that, aided as it is by the experimental dia- 
grams, it appears to us impossible to peruse: it 
without advantage, and without being convinced 
that the author has ably and successfully effec- 
tuated his purpose. 


A Comparative Grammar of the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian Languages, ar- 
ranged upon a new, concise, and perspi- 
cuous system; with Conversations and 
Exercises adapted for the use both of the 
Teacher and the Pupil. By Mrs. Eaton. 


This little work evinces the authoress to be an 
intelligent and experienced teacher. The plan is 
not altogether novel, but we do not recollect any 
other grammar from which young persons may 
more readily be led to understand the general 
nature and analysis of language, and at the same 
time acquire the correct use of their native Eng- 
lish, and of the two foreign languages most essen. 
tial to liberal education. We cordially recom- 
mend the work to teachers, who will find its sys- 
tem to admit of easy modification to their own 
peculiar views or the capacities of their respec- 
tive pupils. lmnprovements may thus be sug- 
gested; and we shall be glad to find the demand 
for the work such as to afford opportunity for 
adopting them, 


The British Naturalist, or Sketches of 
the more interesting productions of Bri- 
tain and the surrounding Sea, &c, &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


A more usefal and interesting litle work we 
can hardly pointout. It condenses, with neatness 
and accuracy, descriptions of the natural produc- 
tions of our island, and tends to lead the mind 
through Nature, up to “ Nature’s God.” As an 
elementary work, it is most particularly advanta- 
geons, and, to the young inquirer, is an invae 
luable companion. The wood-engravings are exe- 
cuted with singular neatness and fidelity. 
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THE DRAMA, 


DECLINE OF THR ART OF ACTING. 


In anticipating, last month, the proba- 
ble consequences of breaking up the mo- 
nopoly of the patent theatres, we alluded 
briefly to the deplorable vacancies which 
had been left unfilled by the actors who 
have quitted the stage in the few years 
during which we bave known it. Until 
we had thus occasion to enumerate them, 
we were ourselves scarcely conscious of 
the extent of spoliation which time has 
made among those who have lived to 
please, and of the slender hope afforded 
us of ever seeing their places supplied by 
adequate successors. The change bas been 
so gradual, that even in the discussions of 
the decline of the theatrical spirit in the 
public, it has been scarcely mentioned ; 
and the causes to which it may be referred 
have never, so far as we know, been made 
the subject of distinct inquiry. There is 
nothing on the surface to account for this 
palpable deficiency in the supply of ac- 
complished actors. As yet their class has 
been unaffected by the comparative failure 
of proprietors; the prizes to be won by 
their excellence have been at least as bril- 
liant as they were in the best seasons of 
the stage; and their station in the choicest 
society of the town has suffered no dimi- 
nution since the time of Garrick. By 
any one who calls to mind the performers 
whose retirement he has witnessed, the 
present condition of the stage can scarcely 
be regarded as accidental ; but even if, at 
first glance, he should be willing to at- 
tribute it to an extraordinary run of ill- 
fortane, be could not account in the same 
way for the alteration, almost uniform, in 
the style and quality of the acting which 
has been obtruded on us of late by the 
candidates for theatrical honour. Have 
we not all felt the frequent absence of 
careful finishing in actors of high preten- 
sion ; the substitution of violence for pas- 
sion, and of grimace for humour; the want 
of all aim at harmony, proportion, and 
grace; and the reliance placed on the ef- 
fect of mere energy in particular passages ? 
The difference has been not only in degree 
but in Aind, to an extent which it is im- 
possible, for us at least, to refer to acci- 
dent, What causes, then, may be assign- 
ed for this decline in the art of acting? To 
a slight consideration of this question we 
propose to devote our space this month, 
when two farces form the sum total of 
pevelty we Ought to criticise, whose me- 
rits, even with a detail of the plots, which 
we abominate, could hardly be expanded 
ito au article. 

In pursuing this inquiry, it is necessary 


to observe, that the decay of dramatic 
composition, and of the art of acting, are 
referable to entirely distinct causes. A}. 
though the vanity of players has been 
often flattered by the suggestion that the 
qualities necessary to these arts are akin, 
and that their triumphs are of the same 
character, there is little in common be- 
tween them. Of those passages in vdr 
genuine drama to which the mind reverts 
oftenest, and on which it reposes longest, 
the best actor is merely a judicious re- 
citer; they are independent of those re. 
sources of his art, voice, gesture, and ac- 
tion ; and, as Mr. Lamb has so admirably 
shown, are incapable of being expressed 
by them. On the other hand, it is equally 
true that the actor, in his greatest efforts, 
owes little to his author, beyond ‘* the 
motive and the cue for passion;” and 
that, on the mere situation being given, 
sometimes with no skill or delicacy, he 
works out all the streggle and the tri- 
umph, and renders the most ordinary 
words undying in the memory, as the 
index to his own pictures. Thus Gar- 
rick, representing Virgivius in a frigid 
piece of fustian of that name, (how un- 
like the work of Knowles, all breath- 
ing with present life!) produced a tre- 
mendous effect, after a long haringue of 
Appius disclosing his purpose, by slow- 
ly raising his head and provouncing the 
word ** Traitor !"’ So Henderson, in ** The 
Roman Father”—a play of the same 
stamp—electrified the house by bis utter- 
ance of the word ** Die!’’ in answer to an 
inquiry of what the Roman who filed 
should have done, substituting it for the 
balderdash of the author, ‘* He should have 
died, O villain, villain, villain !” or some 
such blank-verse of eleven sounding sylla- 
bles. So Kemble, by the fearful struggle 
between strong affection and strong philo- 
sophy, which he expressed in delivering 
the words ‘*I*m satisfied,”” in ** Cato,” 
touched the cold image of the immortal 
stoic with a human interest, which was 
not only waconceived by Addison, but ob- 
viously contrary to his design. As little 
share had the author in Mrs. Siddons’s 
repulse of Stukely ; or in der death, as 
Aspasia, sublime in its silence ; or in Miss 
O’Neil’s burst of joy, as Mrs. Beverley, 
on the entrance of Lewson, whom her 
husband was accused of murdering, of 
her wavering between rapture and mad- 
ness in Isabella’s recognition of Biron. 
There are, no doubt, exceptions in which 
the feelings, and tastes, and physical con- 
dition of an actor may be pecaliarty in 
unison with the beauties of the author, so 
as to shed a transient light apon them ;— 
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as when Jobn Kemble’s voice fluttered 





among images of decay, or lingered ten- ’ 


derly, over the past; or whep Macready 
in. the midst of passion contrived to dis- 
criminate the poetic beauty mirrored in 
its course as a tongue of smooth water in 
a rapid stream; or when Kean gave the 
little touches of gentleness in Othello, in 
tones which seemed inspired to convey 
them to the inmost heart; but these are 
rare coincidences, not examples. Indeed, 
the golden age of acting, the time of Gar- 
rick, was particularly barren io dramatic 
writing; and all the force of nature which 
he revived in his own style was incapable 
of communicating a single quiver of ani- 
mation to the leaden correctness of the 
writers in whose plays he acted, We 
must not, therefore, draw any analogy 
between the state of dramatic writing and 
of acting, nor seek to trace the decline of 
both to the same causes. 
It would seem generally matter of sur- 
rise that, in any time, when fine acting 
is liberally rewarded, it should want ac- 
complished professors. The inclination 
for its exercise is one of the earliest felt, 
and most obstinately cherished, in our 
nature.. It springs in that restless desire 
to go out of ourselves, and associate our 
own thoughts aad habits with that which 
we see or fancy in others, which prompts 
the child to anticipate the sad realities of 
the world, and to be ever attempting to 
embody ‘* some fragment from bis dream 
of human life,” before he knows the mean- 
ing of those shows of things which he 
copies, and induces the man to lighten 
the weight of his own individual lot by 
contemplating more heroic actions and 
sufferings than he can ever share. The 
duty of the actor is to delight; and his 
triumph and reward, the awakening of 
pleasurable sympathy. The very transi- 


- teriness of his renown has a fascination; 


he makes no proud pretence to a posthu- 
mous immortality, but writes his successes 
in the hearts of his admirers, to perish 
with them, but with them ouly. Indeed, 
we koow that the attraction of the stage 
18 80 great, that where once a youth is 
fairly smitten with the love of it, no phy- 
sical inaptitude, however palpable; no 
worldly privgtions; no affectionate re- 
moustrance ; no failure however disgrace- 
ful, no contempt however pitiless, will 
drive him from its pursuit. How happens 
it, then, that while the elements of an art 
are so geveral, while its exercise is so 
fascinating, and the love of it so strong 
and so frequent, the number of its suc- 
cessful votaries should be so reduced, that 
the art itself should seem about to perish, 
while its rewards are as splendid as ever? 
ere must be something, we apprehend, 
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in the general character and feeling of 
the age to account for this declension ;— 
and what we believe this to be we will at- 
tempt shortly to explain. 

The qualities necessary to success ‘on 
the stage, besides the physical requisites, 
are, quick sensibility to feel and to obs 
serve; a power of laborious study; and 
willingness and ability to preserve the 
first and exercise the last for a long time 
before the period of recompense shall ar- 
rive. Now the disposition to wait and 
labour for a distant futurity is becoming 
rare in every department of science and 
art, as it is opposed to the spirit of the 
age, and may well be expected to vanish 
first in a case where its prompter must be 
sensibility, and its end pleasure. There 
is still the same panting after applause 
and sympathy as ever; there is still great 
enterprize and industry; but the improve. 
ment of our time has destroyed the habit 
of looking forward and waiting, and our 
labour is excited only by the bope ‘of 
speedy issues. Every thing around us 
moves with accelerated rapidity, and we 
cannot wait the slow result of years. ‘As 
we travel from one end of the country'to 
another, at a pace which scarcely allows 
us to retain an image of its scenery, and 
which precludes all hope or fear of adven- 
tures, so we ‘burry in a congenial fever 
through the journey of life, as if we 
would annihilate space and time. In this 
spirit, every youth who feels within him 
a consciousness of intellectual power, 
hastens to expose before the ‘public his 
immature conceptions, to be praised and 
to wither, instead of toiling, in obscurity, 
to master his powers, and direct them to 
the production of the pure and the last- 
ing. Our literature, rich as it is ia 
thought, feeling, and imagination, has 
little to boast but in fragments. Except 
as far as the completion of a short tale, 
an ode, or an occasional satire, the con- 
structive faculty is almost extinct among 
us. There is no lack of industry, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but a total 
want of the quiet and continuous enter- 
prise which surveys the end from the be- 
ginning, which economises its resources, 
and devotes a life to one great object, 
which it accomplishes. Lord Byron’s 
works, marvellous as they are, have no 
principle of consistency or aim, but con- 
sist of brilliant passages, written by fits 
and starts, in the intermittent fever of ge- 
nius. Sir Walter Scott’s novels, with the 
short and noble exception of the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor,” are excellent in par- 
cels, and generally hurried towards the 
close, as if the printer were’! waiting’ for 
copy. When the world expected ‘from 
Moore an elaborate Oriental: poent' in 
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« Laila Rookh,’’ he was dashing off four 
short tales, and connecting them together 
with prose. So our painters of genius 
pour outlines of grandeur and beauty 
on the canvass, in a throng, but can- 
not tame their fiery impatience to the 
labour of finishing, and leave them, at 
the best, but splendid sketches. Thus 
our lawyers, though they can be active 
and busy when the exigency arrives, no 
longer pursue their learned toils as in 
former days, when the studious youth saw 
the highest honours of bis profession 
through a long vista of uopraised and un- 
relieved labours, nerved himself for the 
long ascent, and, before he reached it, 
received a reward iu the sense of victory 
over difficulties, in the interest which a 
steady pursuit will impart to the most 
barren subject, and in that singleness of 
aim which gives dignity to life. Now,a 
clever student fancies himself an Erskine ; 
dreams at his desk over imaginary suc- 
cesses; thinks opportunity only wanting 
to make his fortune, and, when it arrives, 
works and frets himself half to death to 
prevent a disgraceful failure. ‘* We must 
run glittering as a brook in open sunshine, 
or we are unblest!" A work like * Cla- 


rissa Harlowe,”’ extraordinary in any 
age, is impossible in this; for no one 
would lay such a plan, or have patience 


to work it out in all that laborious minute- 
ness which operates like a creeping magic 
on those few who dare to read it. If 
there be this indisposition to contemplate 
a point of remote excellence, and steadily 
to pursue it, in courses where the object 
is abstracted as poetry, and in those where 
the study itself tempers and restrains the 
love of excitement, as in law, how much 
more may we suppose it to operate on 
those whose very toils are in their nature 
seductive, and the prize offered to whom is 
the warmest sympathy of thousands! To 
look forward for years to come for such 
a reward, seems almost a contradiction in 
these times. How can he who has ardour 
to achieve it have self-command to wait for 
it, while he sees commerce changed from 
a painful course of accumulation to reck- 
less gambling ; the finest wits and poets 
impatient for newspaper circulation and 
flattery ; aud all around him in a perpe- 
tual whirl? Is he to watch the symbols 
of passion, and try to copy them with an 
uathrobbing pulse? Can he trace out the 
pleasantest varieties of human character, 
and not desire prematurely to share the 
admiration of those living models among 
whom he studies? Can he hear the ap- 
plause, even of the scantiest and most 
unlettered audiences, without fancying 
that he attain at once the approba- 
tion of the greatest, and disdaining “ all 
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that impedes him from the golden round” 
of metropolitan favour? There have 
been always, till of late, a few who could 
do this in some measure; who sever lost 
sight of the art of acting in its attendant 
excitements, and who were unseduced 
from its study by flattery and applause. 
We know an instance well of a youth, of 
good family and geatlemanly education, 
whom circumstances compelled to leave 
the profession of the law for the stage, 
who bas pursued the even tenor of his way 
to excellence with as firm a resolution, 
and as sturdy an industry, as the most se- 
cluded scholar; who has never “ bated 
jot of beart or hope’? amidst the most 
repugnant associations and discouraging 
prospects ; who, though keenly alive to 
social enjoyment, has lived alone amidst 
those who would degrade him—and who 
has proceeded, in his solitude, composing 
play after play, not to be acted, but 
thrown aside, each better than the last; 
and he, unless the perception of acting, as 
an art, shall be lust in the idle passion for 
vulgar excitements, must, at no distant 
time, be appreciated as an actor, and, at 
all events, must be rewarded with the 
higher meed of the dramatic poet. But 
this exception proves to our minds the 
rule; for in his character we see exactly 
what players generally are not, and, we 
fear, will never be. Such a cuurse is, to 
the firmest— 


** As fall of peril and adventurous spirit, 
As to o’erwalk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear.” 


In all times, few, comparatively, of those 
who have attempted the stage with com- 
petent maiériel, have, by long perseve- 
rance and care, attained excellence, and 
those few have naturally become fewer 
when those qualities are rarely emploved 
in pursuits more congenial to them. We 
require now the prospect of an immediate 
repayment to stimulate us to exertion. 
We must gallop or glide to our ends, or 
we seem to lag behind the age. ‘* The 
flighty purpose never is o’ertook, unless 
the deed go with it.’” In all the fine arts, 
the bad effects of this restless fervor will, 
if we are not mistaken, be more and more 
perceived; and it has affected the art of 
acting most, because that art is most sus- 
ceptible of its immediate influence. 

it cannot be denied, however, that the 
manayers of theatres have too often fallen 
into practices calculated to degrade act- 
ing as anart. They bave suffered enthu- 
siastic youths and romantic school-girls to 
appear on the London stage, when wholly 
ignorant of the first principles of their 
profession, as if this were a fit prepa- 


ratory school for beginners; and have 








exposed them to the mercy 
enn On the other hand, they 

have been too ready to discard old and 
steady actors, under the mistake that new 
faces will prove attractive: which may 
happen for a night or two, but will soon 
give way to a feeling of discontent for the 
absence of those with whom we have 
grown familiar, and whose peculiarities 
were rooted among our happiest associa- 
tions. By thus hankering after novelty, 
they discourage the steady and regular 
pursuit of the art, and by rendering its 
remuneration precarious, feed the passion 
for irregular living, and dependence on 
mere present impulse, which are its bane. 
It would be far better for actors, for the 
public, and for themselves, and far better 
for the interests of their art, if they would 
{except in cases of extraordinary genius, 
which are exceptions to all rules,} cou pel 
the candidates for public favour to pass 
through regular gradations of gentleman- 
ly business before they are allowed to ap- 
pear in its highest line. They ought at 
once to disuse the prevailing custom of 
allowing a new performer, whom they 
have engaged for second or third rate 
parts, to appear first in some great cha- 
racter; which can hardly ever do good to 
him; which lowers the tone of criticism 
and tuste, in the wish to avoid the inflic- 
tion of pain; and which often discourages 
aman, by his failure, from exercising such 
powers as he has, to display those which 
he has not, or over which he has not yet 
acquired amastery. Above all, their too 
frequent practice, forced on them per- 
haps by the public taste, in the treatment 
of actresses, tends to injure the art, and 
to produce individual vice and misery. 
They give to girls situations in their com- 
pany for which they have no recommen- 
dations but youth and beauty, and unre- 
lentingly discard them when youth wanes 
and beauty fades. How many lovely Ju- 
liets have we seen—Julicts only because 
they were lovely — who bave presented 
themselves trembling before a thousand 
eyes, to simper, and languish, and rant, 
and scream, amidst applauses loud but 
not deep, and then have been coldly re- 
pulsed, or engaged for inferior parts, and 
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have sunk into squalid or splendid wretrh- 
edness! Juliet, indeed, is only eighteeo, 
even in our prompter’s copies—but a girl 
of eighteen, unless she be a prodigy, is ut- 
terly incapable of expressing Juliet’s pas- 
sion, resolution, aud despair; and when 
she might, by long study, be able to. give 
some hints of these, we turn our! cyes 
away because she is no longer young. 
The course of a lady on the English stage, 
too brilliant in its beginaing, is generally 
wretched, unless she makes a speedy. for- 
tune, or marries. She realizes literally, 
the fate which Polly Peachum., sings-— 
‘*To Covent Garden is sent while yet 
sweet,” and then fades, and withers, and 
is trampled on. There is no. external 
cause which more tends to degrade and 
depress acting, as an art, than the short 
term thus allotted to the fairest balf of its 
professors—it damps all ivtellectua) ex- 
ertion in its votaries, and promotes a fri- 
volous fastidiousuess in its judges. . If its 
successes may not suryive the bloom of 
youth, they can never, except in. rare in- 
stances, have a better source than the mere 
pride of beauty. It is not thus that.any, 
art can flourish, and yet it is thus that 
there has long been an increasing disposi- 
tion to treat the art of acting, even, in 
critics, who ought to look for wore than 
a pretty face, in the representatives of the 
women of Shakspeare. 

We have no time, at present, to pursue 
the subject farther. Some of the evils to 
which we have alluded, and also that 
grievous one of giving nightly engage- 
meots to popular actors, instead of ob- 
liging them to do regular duty, which 
spoils them as much as it qnooys authors 
and audiences—may be reformed, and we 
believe there is a disposition in the pro- 
prietors of both houses to reform some of 
them; but we fear the principal cause of 
the decline of acting is beyond remedy. 
The appearance of one or two men of ge- 
nius, which we hope will throw a lustre on 
the next season, would not affect our ar- 
gument; but most happy should we be, ou 
the restoration of the old style of careful 
and harmonized acting, to acknowledge 
the present state of the stage accidental, 
and our theory baseless. 
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i THE KING'S THEATRE, 

The season terminated on Saturday, the 
7th of August ; the period since our, last 
report being dedicated. to the repetition of 
®% great variety of old favousites, and to 
the prodaction.of an absolate musical no- 
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velty. Short as was this interval, we have 
had ‘¢ Otello,” ** Matilde di Schabran,” 
‘‘Semiramide,”  ‘‘ L’loganuo.. Felice,”’ 
‘¢ 1 Matrimonio Segreto,”’ aad ‘1 1) Turco 
in. Italia.”’ (first act); and ou the 26th of 


July, Madame; Meric produced 
3c 
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for her benefit Mercadante’s ‘“‘ La Donna 
Caritea,”’ an opera never before perform- 
ed in this country. 

In this, our concluding report of the 
season, it can be of little utility to enter 
upon the minutia of the plot of this melo- 
drama, as the poet terms it; yet, not to 
deviate entirely from a practice to which 
we have hitherto adbered, we feel induced 
to subjoin its outline in a few words. 

Donna Caritea, Queen of Spain, (Ma- 
dame Lalande) having lost her lover, Don 
Pompeo, by the sword of bis rival, Don 
Diego (Madame Malibran), who slew him 
in single combat, not only outlaws the 
latter, but promises her hand and king- 
dom to any knight that might avenge ber 
by effecting his death, or delivering him 
into her power. Alter spending years in 
weeping unrevenged over the tomb of her 
lover, another rival presents himself, in 
the person of Don Alfonso King of Por- 
tugal (Donzelli), who, being desirous of 
uniting the two kingdoms under his scep- 
tre, had offered his hand to Donna Cari- 
tea. On being rejected, Don Alfonso in- 
vades Spain at the head of an army. The 
forces of Caritea are defeated in battle ; 
and in her flight over a frail bridge of 
timber she is on the point of perishing, 
when the opportune arrival of a strange 
knight extricates her from her peril, and 
enables her to gain Toledo with the wreck 


of her army. The stranger, of course, is 
no other than Don Diego ; and it is equal- 
ly natural that an attachment for her de- 
liverer should arise in the breast of the 


Queen. Diego, without discovering him- 
self, also confesses his flame ; but Caritea, 
mindful of ber vow to yield her hand to 
none but him who should deliver Don 
Diego into her power, communicates her 
resolution to him, and even urges him to 
gain the prize by fulfilling the conditions. 
In the mean time, Alfonso lays siege to 
Toledo, whilst the Spaniards in vaiu are 
pressing their Queen to terminate the 
disastrous struggle by accepting the hand 
of Alfonso. At this crisis, Don Diego 
approaches with a valiant band, and hav- 
ing challenged Don Alfonso to single com- 
bat, disposes of him as he had done of 
Don Pompeo. Don Diego baving thus, 
for the second time, proved bimself the 
deliverer of Caritea, throws himself at her 
feet and discovers himself. Gratitude, 
pardon, union, and felicita ! / 

We have on a former occasion spoken 
of the difficulties which a modern com- 
poser has to encounter in writing an opera, 
and we candidly own, from our own ex- 
perience, that when such an opera is writ- 
ten and brought out, even the critic la- 
bours under difficulties in forming an un* 
biassed and correct estimate of the merits 
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of the work. In the first place, musical 
genius, it can scarcely be denied, is not a 
characteristic feature of the present age. 
It is extremely rare, and when it presents 
itself, it is not of first-rate force. Some 
allowance, therefore, ought at the out- 
set to be made in this respect. We ought 
not to expect first-rate excellence, nor 
great abundance of originality. With re- 
gard to the latter merit, moreover, we 
ought, in the next place, to bear in mind 
that the Rossinian meteor has long shone 
above the musical horizon; its brilliancy 
has dazzled not only the whole public, 
but even composers and crities. Hence 
it would be too much to require that a 
modern work should be entirely free from 
the seducing peculiarities of what is gene- 
rally termed the Rossinian style and man- 
ner, but which, as we have hinted in an- 
other place, is perhaps as much the style 
and manner of the age—a style which 
would probably have developed itself had 
no such person as Rossini appeared. To- 
kens, more or less distinct, of that style 
are therefore naturally to be met with in 
modern scores; and the present scarcity of 
originality of invention may well render 
us prepared to encounter something be- 
yond mere tokens: experience has taught 
us not to be too fastidious about the ap- 
propriation of entire ideas and passages. 
Viewed from a point thus reduced to 
the level of the present condition of the 
art, we have found reason to be satisfied, 
upon the whole, with Mercadanfe’s music 
to ** La Donna Caritea.” We have dis- 
covered two or three traits which appear- 
ed to us original—clear gain, as matters 
stand !—we have found several pleasing 
melodies, both as arias and duetts, set off 
by accompaniments of great variety, ob- 
viously bespeaking a skilful and expe- 
rienced pen; and the concerted pieces, 
including the choruses, though less ef- 
fective and striking than Rossini’s, ap- 
peared to us satisfactory. There was one 
quartett, at the end of the first scene of 
the second act, which distinguished itself 
very favourably; but as the text is not in 
the libretto, Mercadante probably is not 
the author. Indeed, it has been stated 
that the composition is by Signor Costa, 
the director of the musica! department at 
the King’s Theatre; ifso, we may justly 
congratulate him on the marked success 
of his labours, which, considering his age, 
holds out flattering hopes for the future. 
The score of ‘*La Donna Caritea,” 
judged of as a whole, seemed to us to 
want unity and clearness of plan, a requi- 
site too often lost sight of, though it be 
as essential as proper grouping and chi- 
aroscuro in a painting. The individual 
parts may be blameless, and yet not har- 
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monize into a consistent whole. As re- 
gards originality, although our readiness 
to make great allowances in this particu- 
lar has been sufficiently avowed, we can- 
not help observing that its limits were 
largely encroached upon by the music of 
‘*La Donoa Caritea.”” The appropria- 
tions from other scores were numerous 
and palpable. Rossini, of course, was 
prominently discernible, but Pacini, and 
other masters, appeared also to have been 
very liberally resorted to. 

The opera was strongly cast. Besides 
Madame Malibran, Madame Lalande, and 
Signor Donzelli, to whom the principal 
characters were allotted, Signor Curioni 
and Signor Santini had subordinate parts. 
Donzelli sang with his usual energy and 
fervor, and, as usual, carried his pulmo- 
nary vigour to an excess productive of 
downright bellowing. It is deeply to be 
regretted that so great, so perfect an art- 
ist, so magnificent a tenor, should occa- 
sionally feel tempted thus to outstep the 
modesty of nature. Such roarings are per- 
fectly unnecessary and unseemly, and a 
continued indulgence in the practice must 
terminate in the deterioration, perhaps 
destruction, of an organ so liberally gifted 
by nature. It is more than once that we 
have witnessed these pneumatic tours de 
force of Signor Donzelli end in a hoarse 
rattle, indicative of the eventual conse- 
quence of so pernicious and disagreeable 
a practice. 

With regard to Madame Lalande, al- 
though her thin, tremulous intonation, 
and a style somewhat svigné and précieur, 
counteract in a certain degree the high, 
and, we believe, undisputed claims of that 
lady as an artist of the first class, we are 
in justice bound to acknowledge her me- 
ritorious and successful exertions in the 
arduous character of the Queen. The 
skill with which she sang evinced the full 
extent of her vocal accomplishments, and 
a laudable perfectiun of study. 

In our last report, we expressed our- 
selves somewhat strongly on the disap- 
pointments occasionally experienced in 
the dramatic functions of Madame Mali- 
bran Garcia. Her Don Diego in ‘* La 
Donna Caritea” made ample amends for 
all previous grievances ; it showed in its 
fall lustre a combination of vocal and dra- 
matic perfection, of skill, deep feeling, 
acute and strong intellectual discernment 
which it is in the nature of human things 
to find but rarely united in one individual. 
Madame Malibran, perhaps owing to a 
fluctuating state of health, is not always 
equal in her exertions; but there are for- 
stunate moments of inspiration when she 
has it in her power to convince us that 
she stands aloof in her art, without the 
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fear of any one rival. We refrain from 
entering upon a minute survey of Madame 
Malibran’s representation of the part of 
Don Diego; the whole was a masterpiece 
from beginning to end. Her recitativo 
and aria at the first entry, ** Quelle son 
pur le patrie arene,”’ will for ever remain 
indelibly imprinted on our memory; no- 
thing we heard before made such a power- 
ful impression on our mind, never did we 
witness deep pathos and unrivalled skill 
so happily blended and carried to so ex- 
traordinary a degree of perfection. Pas- 
sages the most audaciously ventured, and 
for the success of which we sat in anxious 
suspense, came beautifully clear and fi- 
nished upon our unaccustomed ear, and 
plunged us, and all the audience, in a 
trance of delight; they were not merely 
vocal feats of mechanical dexterity, it was 
a Promethean fire, a sensitive soul breath- 
ing in every note. Had this opera been 
brought out sooner, the excellence of 
Madame Malibran’s performance would 
probably have been the means of exciting 
greater interest in its favour; but pro- 
duced as it was, at the very close of the 
season, it created but little sensation, and 
its career was limited to three nights. 





It now remains for us to take a cursory 
retrospect of the performances and the 
engagements of the season, the result of 
which we understand has been any thing 
but advantageous for the manager ; owing 
partly, no doubt, to the insufficiency of 
the company during the first half of the 
time, and also to the scantiness of novel- 
ty, both in the musical and ballet depart- 
ments. The only operas new to the boards 
of the King’s Theatre were Bellini’s “ Pi- 
rata” and Mercadante’s ** La Donna Ca- 
ritea;” the new ballets, ** Guillaume 
Tell” and ‘ Flore et Zephire.” 

The following is a list of the singers on 
the establishment, either for the whole of 
the time or during part of the period— 
i.e. about the latter half of the season 
The partial engagements of this description 
we have distinguished by an asterisk ("), 
and the names of the individuals new to 
our stage are in italics :— 

Soprani and Mexzo-Soprani. 

* Madame Malibran Garcia. 
° —- Meric Lalande. 

Mademoiselle Blasis. 

Madame Petralia. 

—- Castelli. 

Mademoviselle Specchi. 

* Miss Bellchambers. 
Tenori. 

Signor Donzelli. 
Curioni. 
Deville. 

— Specchi. 
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Bass. 
*Signor Lallache. 
Santina. 
Amtrogi. 
Graziani. 
De Angeli. 

The operas represented, either entire or 
in fragments of one act, or in 
pressed form, are as follows: 


a CoUui- 


In part, or 
| nftire 


5 times 


Hosstnt. 
seminal 
Otello 9 
Cenerentola ' - 

l 


cm pressed 
ibile 


(area Ladra 
barbiere di Si 
Donna del Law 
Matikle oi Se 
Pane redi 


farce in Italia 


Inganno Felice 

VeRCADANTE. 
bliea « Claudio 
Donna Caritea (new 


Bein 


FINE 

Lhe Fall of Nineveh.—Martin has pub- 
lished his engraving from bis great picture 
of the Fall of Nineveh. It is dedicated 
to the late King of France, and is a most 
superb copy of a painting in which the ex- 
cellencies, and no doubt the defects of this 
distinguished artist are conspicuous. The 
enemies of Martin, whe envy him the suc- 
cess he has met with, pronounce bis paint- 
ings contrary to established rule. Our 
most dignified Academy atfects to under- 
value him as extravagant, and what not. 
tbe first class of Martin's cavillers re- 
inind us of the Austrians, who, when they 
were soundly thrashed by Napoleon, at 
the commencement of his carecr of arms, 
charged him with fighting contrary to 
previously established rule! As for the 
Academy, we wish a few more of the 
members possessed a portion of something 
like genius. George IL. wished a certain 
victorious general, whom some people 
called ** mad,” would bite bis generals ; 
like manner, we wish Martin would 
bite some thirty of the Academicians. 
Who has ever seen an artist produce a 
great work without defects ?—Art has no 
** faultless in its dominions, 
any more than human nature. Great re- 
sults must be looked to: the whole must 
be judged as to effect, and if that whole 
bear the stamp of genius,—be great and 
impressive,—not even the dictum of the 
** Forty”’ will ebange public opinion upon 
it. The world will not bow to autocracy 
in art, any more than in government; its 
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In part, or 
COM presse. 
twice 


ZINGARELLI. Entire. 
Romeo e Crolietta 


CiMAROSA. 


Vatrimonio Segreto . 5 times 

('razj e Curiazj . ' - 
Mozart. 

Don Giovanni ; - 


The ballets, in all, were five in number; 
viz. ** Le Carnaval de Venise,” ** La Som- 
nambule,”’ ** Masaniello,”’ ** Guillaume 
Tell,”’ and ‘* Flore et Zephire ;”* the two 
last being new productions. The great 
feature of attraction in this depart- 
ment was the first debut in England of 
Mademoiselle Taglioni, whose uarivalled 
skill, chasteness and grandeur of style 
excited an enthusiastic admiration, scarce- 
lyinferior to that caused by the first ap 
pearance of Mademoiseile Sontag. Un- 
fortunately for the treasury, the engage- 
ment of Mademviselle Taglioni was limit- 
ed to nine or ten nights, at the expiration 
of which her return to the Continent be- 
came unavoidable. 


ARTS, 
days are gone by; it is shorn of its in- 
fluence for ever. 

In the present picture, the powers of 
Martin in representing space and multi- 
tude, in combining magnitude and dis- 
tance, are remarkably displayed: it is a 
picture of poetry. Weknow few artists in 
or out of the Academy, who excel in the 
poetry of painting. Turner is great in this 
respect, in his department of art—per- 
haps unrivalled: but Martin's is a differ- 
entwalk. Gorgeous eastern magnificence, 
the voluptuousness of Sardanapalus, and 
the grandeur of Semiramis, are his de- 
light, and well does be present them to 
the eye. The crowds in the present pic 
ture seem numberless: the edifices are 
vast in extent, and massy as the buildings 
of Egyptian Thebes. The half-shrouded 
moon; the ruined walls; the combat; 
the city on fire from lightning; the af- 
frighted crowd; the scattered vessels of 
gold and silver; the gloom of the sky, 
and the glare of the lights in contrast, 
are admirably brought in, and felicitously 
blended. The figures, the detail of the 
drawing of which was in some of Martin's 
earlier works deemed defective, are here 
greatly improved ; while the attitudes and 
outlines express admirably the intentions 
of the pencil which produced them. As 
a whole, we think this the best of Mr. 
Martin's pictures, and are of opinion that 
the public will decree that we are right. 

We had occasion, some time ago, to 
notice a little engraving from Martin, 
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called ‘‘ The Ruins of Tarento,”’ in one 
of the Annuals: we were much struck 
with the grandeur of the landscape, for it 
was one of Salvator Kosa’s scenes, and 
we trust we shall yet see Martin produce 
something noble in this way; his genius 
points to it. 


VARIE’ 


Geographical Soctety of London.—July 
16, J. Barrow, Esq. in the chair; the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were adopted. —1. 
That the Society be called ‘* The Geogra- 
phical Society of London.” 2. That the 
number of ordinary Members be not li- 
mited; bat that the number of Honorary 
Foreign Members be limited, as shall 
hereafter be determined. 3. That the 
Council of the Society consist of a Presi- 
dent, four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
two Secretaries, and twenty-one other 
Members, to conduct the affairs of the 
Society. 4. That the election of the said 
Council and Officers be annual. 5. That 
the office of President be not held by the 
saine individual for a longer period than 
two consecutive years, but that he be eli- 
gible for re-election after the lapse of one 
year. 6. That one of the four Vice-Pre- 
sideuts go out annually; he being eligi- 
ble, however, for re-election after the 
lapse of one year: but the Treasurer and 
Secretaries may be annually re-elected. 
7. That seven of the twenty-one other 
Members constituting the Council, go out 
apaually, at the period of the General 
Election of the Officers of the Society. 
8. That the Admission Fee of Members 
be 3/. and the Annual Subscription 21. ; 
or both may be compounded for by one 
payment of 20/. 9. That such part of 
the Funds of the Society as may not be 
required for current expenses be placed 
in the public securities, and vested in the 
names of three Trustees, to be hereafter 
appointed by the President and Council. 
10. That these three Trustees be Super- 
pnumerary Members of the Council. 11. 
That early in November next a General 
Meeting be held, to decide on a Code of 
Regulations and By-Laws for the manage- 
ment of the Society, which the President 
and Counci! will, in the mean time, pre- 
pare, to be submitted to the said Meeting. 
12. Aad lastly, That the following noble- 
men and gentlemen compose the Council 
and Officers of the Society for the first 
year :—President, The Right Honourable 
Viscount Goderich, F.R.S.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. Lieut.- 
Col. Leake, F.R.S. G. Bellas Greenhough, 
Esq. F.R.S. Captain Sir J. Franklin, R.N. 
P.R.S.; Treasurer, John Biddulph, Esq. 
F.H.S.; Secretaries, Capt. M‘Conochiec, 
R.N. Rev. George C. Renovard, Foreign 


Portrait of the Countess jof Verulam— 
We have just seen a most delightful en- 
graving of this lady, by Dean, from a pic- 
ture by Hawkins, designed for La Belle 
Assemblée, The execution is admirable. 
It is a beautiful engraving of a very fine 
face. The proofs are published by Colnaghi. 
PES. 
and Hon. Sec.; Council, Viscount Al- 
thorp, F.R.S. Francis Bailey, Esq. F.R.S. 
Captain Beaufort, R.N. F.R.S. John Brit- 
ton, Esq. F.S.A. W. Brockedon, Esq. 
Robert Brown, Esq. F.R.S. Sir A. de Ca- 
pell Brooke, Bart. F.R.S. Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Colonel Sir Augustus 
Frazer, R.A. K.C.B. F.R.S. Captain Hall, 
R.N. F.R.S. W.R. Hamilton, Esq. F.K.S, 
R. W. Hay, Esq. F.R.S. J. Cam Hob- 
house, Esq. F.R.S. Captain Horsburgh, 
F.R.S. Colonel Jones, R.E. Captain Man- 
gies, R.N. F.R.S. Thomas Murd ch, Iosq. 
F.R.S. Right Hon. Sir George Murray, 
G.C.B.F.R.S. Captain Lord Prudhoe, R.N. 
F.R.S. Captain Smyth, R.N. F.R.S., 
H. G. Ward, Esq. 

College of Physicians. — Dr. Francis 
Hawkins, the registrar, lately read a pa- 
per relative to the prevention and cure 
of hydrophobia, and the bites of serpents, 
communicated by Mr. Casar Hawkins, 
surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. He had 
tried, by desire of the president of the 
college, the effects of the mikania guaco, 
which had been brought into notice at a 
former meeting by Sir Robert Kerr Por- 
ter; and had also made trial of the vera- 
trum sebadilla, a South American species 
of hellebore, spoken of as a specific for 
hydrophobia by Lieut. Hardy, in bis re- 
cently published travels.» It appeared 
from these experiments, that, like every 
other remedy which had been found to 
mitigate the symptoms of hydrophobia, 
either in man or dogs, the guaco acted on 
the disease as a sedative, being sufficient- 
ly powerfal to kill small healthy animals, 
such as rabbits or birds. The following 
remarks, however, struck us as curious, 
and deserving of the notice of medical 
men, as well as of our unprofessional 
readers. In estimating the effects of me- 
dicine in hydrophobia, two circumstances 
are not usually taken into account. The 
first is, that during part of the last twelve 
or eighteen hours, there is often a remis- 
sion of the spasms for a considerable time, 
independent of any medicinal effect, pre- 
vious to that nausea and vomiting which 
generally precede death : this was the case 
in the instance in which the guaco was 
tried; for at the time when the boy (la- 
bouring under the disease) was most vio- 
lent, and the guaco had least effect, he 
ate and drank voeraciously, notwithstand, 
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ing the constant nausea from which he 
was beginning to suffer. The other cir- 
cumstance is this: the unfortunate pa- 
tient is tormented during part of the dis- 
order by the viscid saliva which chokes 
him, and gives occasion to the spasms. 
The dog is constantly endeavouring to get 
rid of it with his paws; and the human 
patient will start in an instant from appa- 
rent sleep, and spitit around him, or cram 
the clothes into bis mouth to wipe it away. 
For the same reason, notwithstanding the 
awful preparation which is necessary, and 
the violent and convulsive spasms which 
attend deglutition, yet the patient will vo- 
luntarily submit to thi’ for the sake of the 
temporary relief which follows the attempt 
to wash his mouth, or swallow some fluid. 
He will muster all his resolution, and hold 
the cup in bis extended arm for several 
minutes, half choked with spasm, and at 
last, with a sudden effort, will dash it to 
his mouth with such violence as almost to 
break the vessel or his teeth, and fill his 
mouth with the liquid, while his whole 
frame is in the utmost excitement; be will 
then sink exhausted, but calin, upon his 
pillow, appearing as if under the influence 
of a powerful narcotic, while, in reality, 
the repose he enjoys'can be procured by 
any cooling fluid. Taking these circum- 
Stances into the account, Mr. Hawkins 
thought that the relief experienced by a 
boy to whom the guaco was given, was 
much less than he bad seen in another in- 
stance obtained from prussic acid, and less 
than he expected from its effects upon a 
rabid dog, to which the same medicive had 
before been administered. The result of 
the experiment upon the dog was, that it 
was a powerful palliative, completely re- 
moving for a time (nearly 36 hours) many 
of the symptoms. Mr. Hawkins said that 
there are several other medicines, the 
alisma plantago, or water plantain, the 
knowledge of which the Russian Govern- 
ment bought at a high price; the scutel- 
laria, or scull-cap; and especially the 
belladonna, all of which will mitigate 
the disease; but from neither of them 
had such decided and long-continued 
amendment been observed as from the 
guaco. It failed then as a cure; but its 
effects as a palliative were such that Mr. 
Hawkins expressed a great desire to ob- 
tain some more of the medicine, so as to 
try its efficacy at an earlier period of the 
disease, t.e. before those peculiar spasms 
occur which give rise to hydrophobia in 
man (for itis only in man that this symp- 
tom exists) ; and he farther suggested that 
the only probable way to obtain a cure 
would be by a minute attention for the 
future to those precursory symptoms 
which take place for three or four days be- 
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fore the spasms in the throat commence, 
of which little more is known at present 
than that there is some pain usually in the 
bitten part, and some undefined general 
indisposition. If the changes in the con- 
stitution which attend the action of the 
long latent poison were better understood, 
and more accurately compared with those 
which take place in other animals, some 
clue might at last, he thought, be obtain. 
ed towards the cure of the complaint. 
With regard to the other South American 
remedy for hydrophobia, the veratrum se. 
badilla, Mr. Hawkins did not find that it 
justified the lavish encomiums which had 
been bestowed upon it; for it produced 
very little effect upon the disease ; less 
than belladonna, and far less than the de- 
cided influence of the guaco. We are 
tempted, as so much alarm has of late 
been created with regard to hydrophobia, 
to state at some length what Mr. Haw- 
kins advanced, as to the prevention of 
that disease. After some medical discus- 
sion upon this question, which we omit, 
he proceeded to say, that very numerous 
experiments must be made before the sur- 
geon can be justitied in not having re- 
course to excision and the caustic, as the 


only means which analogy would point 


out as likely to be effectual, and which 
experience also justifies to anextent which 
ought to diminish materially the periodi- 
cal alarm which is felt throughout the 
country with regard to hydrophobia. 
One half at least of those who are bitten 
by dogs receive no inoculation of the 
poison; and of the number of those who 
are injured by decidedly rabid animals, 
few indeed become affected, if the means 
alluded to have been adopted within a 
reasonable period after the wound has 
been inflicted. Mr. Youatt has kept a re- 
cord of four hundred persons who have 
had recourse to his assistance, after baving 
been bitten by really rabid animals ; and 
although one died of fright, not one had 
of hydrophobia ; a number which, if con- 
firmed by other documents, leaves little 
ground for apprebension to those who 
have had early recourse to surgical assist- 
ance. It is probable, however, that much 
more might be done towards preventing 
the occurrence of the disease in dogs, 
from which animal it is most frequently 
communicated to man, if the public were 
better acquainted with the early symptoms 
of the disease. To show how vague and 
erroneous are the notions usually enter- 
tained of the nature of rabies in dogs, we 
need only instance two examples. Every 


newspaper speaks of the application of a 
supposed test in a suspected dog ; and if 
the animal attempts to lap water, he is al- 
lowed to go at large without apprehen- 
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sion; while in fact the only comfort of 
the rabid dog is to have plenty of water, 
in which he may attempt, ineffectually 
indeed, to assuage his thirst. And again, 
every poor hunted animal which tries to 
defend itself against its murderous pur- 
suers, is set down as raging mad; while 
the placid quiet spaniel, or house-dog, is 
allowed to lick its master’s fingers, or 
snarl and bite at its companions, without 
a consciousness of the hidden danger, be- 
cause, forsooth, it does not rush furiously 
atevery thing within its reach. Mr. Haw- 
kins observed, that what is calied the dumb 
madness is equally dangerous with those 
cases in which the dog is furiously dis- 
posed; and expressed his opinion, that 
there was probably a corresponding dif- 
ference in the disease in man; and that 
in both it arose in great measure from the 
previous habits and disposition: so that 
he had seen a quiet boy lie for bours in 
the last stage of the disease, smiling, and 
apparently engaged in a pleasing kind of 
delirium, while another was furious and un- 
manageable, and actually drove the atten- 
dants in terror from the room,till he drop- 
ped on the floor, insensible and exhaust- 
ed by his own efforts. The one was well 
educated and amiable ; the other afforded 
a striking moral lesson—as the very bite 
which caused the horrid death he suffered 
appeared to have been occasioned by his 
cruel and depraved habits. Mr. Hawkins 
believes that there can be little doubt that 
rabies at present never originates sponta- 
neously, even in dogs, but arises only 
from ivoculation with saliva. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that if every dog which 
had been bitten by another were carefully 
secluded for four months (which exceeds 
the common period at which the disease 
commences after the injury), and if every 
dog which shows the least symptom of 
any indisposition were prevented from 
communicating the disease, should it 
prove to be labouring under rabies, much 
might be done towards the diminution of 
this alarming malady. And still more, 
perhaps, if the law were enforced with 
greater severity against those who keep 
these animals only for illegal or brutal 
purposes; for it is asserted by Mr. Youatt, 
that in nineteen cases out of twenty the 
disease is propagated by the fighting dog 
in town, and by the cur and lurcher in the 
country, The second part of Mr. Haw- 
kins's paper related to the power of pre- 
venting or curing the bites of poisonous 
Serpents by means of the guaco. His ex- 
periments demonstrated the error of the 
accounts, that it would act as a preventive ; 
but he had not been able to satisfy him- 
self whether the guaco would cure the ef- 
fects of the poison. He expressed a be- 


lief, however, that this part also of the 
account which had been given was ex- 
aggerated, and thought the bites of these 
reptiles ought to be treated by the use of 
the cupping-glass or ligature, to prevent 
the absorption of the poison, till incisions 
are made to evacuate some of that poison 
with the infected blood, and caustic ap- 
plied to neutralise what remains. On the 
same principle, said Mr. Hawkins, though 
in a ruder manner, the hunters of Mont- 
pelier, when their dogs are bitten by the 
vipers of that country, are accustomed to 
make incisions into the wound, and fill 
them with gunpowder, which they after- 
wards explode. 

Monument to Shakspeare.—Proposals 
are in circulation to consider the expe- 
diency of erecting a national monument 
to Shakspeare, worthy of the progress of 
the arts, and the grandeur of the empire. 

Fever.—At a meeting of the College of 
Physicians, a paper was lately read, enti- 
tled ‘* Observations on the Blood,” by 
Dr. Stevens. The object of the author 
was to prove that the proximate cause of 
yellow fever was to be found in thechanges 
which the blood undergoes, and that the 
true remedy for this and other fevers 
consists in opposing by proper means 
those changes. For the advantage of the 
unscientific reader it is perhaps neces- 
sary to state, that, until a very recent pe- 
riod, the organic lesions capable of pro- 
ducing death in fevers were supposed to 
be exclusively confined to the solids of 
the body, or in other words, that the 
fluids, in which of course the blood is in- 
cluded, bad no share whatever in the pro- 
duction of a fatal termination. This 
theory had many opponents, but it never- 
theless generally prevailed, until the in- 
genious Dr. Clanny, of Sunderland, sub- 
mitted it to the test of direct experiment. 
This physician had an apparatus con- 
structed at great expense, for the purpose 
of investigating this important subject :— 
The result of his experiments was some 
time since made known in his lecture on 
typhus fever. Dr. Clanny proved that 
the changes which the blood undergoes in 
fevers are incontestable, and that the vio- 
lence of symptoms, and the certainty of 
death, are strictly relative to the rapi- 
dity and extent of those changes. A con- 
firmation of Dr. Clanny’s discovery is 
now brought forward from a distant part 
of the world by Dr. Stevens, a gentleman 
who practises in one of the West India 
islands. These gentlemen differ in their 
theories of the changes which the blood 
undergoes, but they agree as to the fact 
that such changes take place. The prac- 
tice which they have adopted to prevent 
their recurrence is the same, and is at- 
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tended with the same extraordinary suc- 
cess. Dr. Clanny is enabled, in all cases 
of typhus fever, where care is taken to 
protect the system from the pernicious 
effects of early excitement, to lead the 
symptoms, as it were at will, to a speedy 
and favourable termination. Similar 
means produce the same result in the 
\frican typhus and yellow fever. ‘* On 
opening the heart,” says Dr. Stevens, 
‘““we find, instead of blood, a dissolved 
fluid, nearly as thin as water, and almost 
as black as ink. In both the cavities of 
the heart the fuid is equally black, and 
in the whole vascular system all distine- 
tion between arterial and venous blood 
is entirely lost. In this state it is quite 
evident that the blood is incapable of sti- 
mulating the heart or supporting life.” 
In the progress of the fever, the changes 
of the blood succeed each other in the 
following order: Ist. The blood loses its 
solid parts, and becomes thin; 2nd. It 
loses its saline principle, and becomes 
black and vapid; 3rd. Its preservative 
elements are now dissipated, and it goes 
fast to decay, the more rapidly, says Dr. 
Clanny, as no new blood can now be 
formed ; 4th. It loses its vitality, and is 
incapable of supporting life. Whatever 
may be said as respects mere theory, the 
observations of Doctors Clanny and Ste- 
vens must be highly gratifying to the pro- 
fession. Their discoveties will change all 
the received opinions on the nature and 
treatment of fevers. Their success in the 
treatment of these destructive diseases is 
altogether unprecedented in the history 
of the healing art. The curative method 
applied by them respectively to onr typhus 
or to the yellow fever, is equally success- 
fol. There are no deaths when the treat- 
ment is resorted to in the early stages of 
these fevers. [It consists in allaying the 
excitement, if any exist, during the first 
twenty-four hours, by venesection, mild 
purgatives,and spongifig the body with cold 
water; the saline medicines, which are 
considered the best agents for preventing 
the decomposition of the blood, are then 
exhibited in small and repeated doses. 
Those usually preferred are the Rochelle 
salt, and the carbonate of soda, potass, 
and ammonia, Ac. ‘This practice was 
tried in the hospital at Trinidad in 1628, 
an season peculiarly sickly in that island. 
it was applied in three hundred and forty 
cases, including the remitting and yellow 
fevers, admitted into hospital, after the 
symptoms had existed variously from six 
to seventy-two hours, with such success, 
that not a single case proved fatal. Dr. 
Stevens says it can be clearly proved, in 
the West India fevers, those patients that 
are left to nature have a better chance of 
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recovery than those who are treated with 
emetics, calomel, or antimony, opium or 
acids; and that these remedies decidedly 
increase the very evils they are meant to 
relieve, and add greatly to the mortality 
of fever in hot climates. Dr. Clanny 
maintains the same opinion as to their 
effects in the typhus of cold climates. Dr, 
Stevens states, that those who attend only 
to the solids and the mere excitement, 
can never cure a single case of yellow 
fever that is really severe. From the 
results of this plan of treatment, not only 
in their hands, but in those of Dr. Sted. 
man of St. Thomas’s, and Mr. Greatrey 
of Trinidad, it must be, as it deserves, 
generally adopted. Whilst these fevers 
were considered as diseases of the solids 
only, and treated as such, no efficient 
control could really be exercised over 
them. ‘This is a proposition the most 
determined localist cannot controvert, 
Wherever this treatment has been tried, 
its authors assure us that these hitherto 
terrible scourges have been disarmed of 
their terrors. That Doctors Clanny and 
Stevens have merited well of science and 
humanity, there is no room to doubt, 
Since the publication of Dr. Clanny’s lec- 
ture, this improvement in the treatinent of 
fever has been much talked of, and one of 
our most popular lecturers, Dr. Elliotson, 
speaks of it in the highest terms of praise. 
We take this opportunity of paying a just 
tribute to the merit of Dr. Clanny’s re- 
searches, and the rather as his fame for 
this valuable improvement in medicine is 
henceforward bound up in that of bis 
partner in the inquiry, Dr. Stevens.—7he 
Intelligence. 

Duration of life in England. — In a 
late number of the Annals of Philosophy, 
Mr. Lubbock has given strong reasous 
for doubting thé correctness of the small 
mortality exhibited by the English Re- 
gisters. According to these Registers, 
the annual baptisms in 1821 were to the 
population as 1] to 32 nearly, and the an- 
nual deaths as 1 to 534. Now, from care- 
ful observations made at Chester, tlie 
births are found to be to the population as 
J to 244, and the deaths as 1 to 384; and 
from others made at Carlisle, the births 
were found to be as | to 254, and the 
deaths as 1 to 40. These observations 
were made with every possible attention 
to accuracy, and for a special purpose; 
and they are, of course, much more to be 
depended on than statements drawn from 
the Records of Baptisms and Burials all 
over the kingdom, which are known to be 
kept in a very slovenly style. ‘The re- 
gisters of baptisms as an index of the 
number of births are known to he grossly 
incorrect. In France, Germany, and 
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Sweden, the mortality varies from 1 in 30 
to 1 in 40; and hence the apparently 
smal! mortality exhibited by our Popu!a- 
tion Tables has been appealed to triumph- 
antly, as a proof of the greater comfort 
and greater abundance of wholesome food 
enjoyed by the people of Englaad, in spite 
of the low wages and increasing privations 
of which we hearsomuch. We confess 
that it has always seemed a puzzling cir- 
cumstance to us, how so small a rate of 
mortality could co-exist with so much 
suffering; and we strongly suspect that 
Mr. Lubbock has good reason to conclude 
that there are prodigious omissions in the 
Records of Burials. Mr. Rickman adds 
8700 four the unentered burials ; but this 
must be too little. Is allowance made 
for the 30,000 persons or more who leave 
the country annually for our colonies, 
or foreign countries, nearly all of 
whom die abroad? The dissenters are 
iocreasingin England ; have they in many 
cases burial-places of their own? And 
are returns procured from these as well as 
the cemeteries connected with the esta- 
blished church? ‘These are points which 
are well worth clearing up; and Mr. 
Lubbock’s argument would be more sa- 
tisfactory, if he were to explain how the 
errors in the general returns arise. 
Though he has not done this, we have no 
hesitation in stating our belief, that the 
Chester and Carlisle Tables, the Jatter 
particularly, deserve much greater confi- 
dence than the Records of burials for the 
whole of England, which are kept in ge- 
neral by persons who are very careless, 
and grossly ignorant. The prolongation 
of the mean term of human life, so far as 
it is not fallacious, we suspect must be 
ascribed entirely to two causes, the anni- 
hilation of the small-pox by vaccination, 
and the introduction of a better medical, 
and a better general police. By the esta- 
blishment of fever hospitals, contagious 
disease, as soon as it manifests itself, is 
isolated, and prevented from spreading its 
ravages ; and by the more abundant sup- 
ply of water furnished to all our towns, 
the stricter regulations enforced as to 
Cleanliness, and the gradual replacement 
of old and ill ventilated houses by others 
of a better construction, many sources of 
disease have been nearly eradicated. 
With all these advantages we doubt if 
England exhibits a more favourable rate 
of mortality than France.—Scolsman. 
American Mummy.—The body of a 
female and of an infant were lately found 
i 4 State approaching to that of mummies, 
at the fuot of a hill forming a promontory 
near Arica, on the western coast of Peru, 
were sent to England in 1897. by Dr. 
Hammett, and are now deposited in the 
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Museum of Natural History at Hasiar. A 
tradition exists that the desolate spot 
where they were dug up was an ancient 
burying-ground of the aborigival iaha- 
bitants, although it is certain that no ins 
terments have taken place in it since the 
first invasion of Peru by the Spaniards. 
The cloth which formed the outer enve- 
lope of the mummy is of a dark brown 
colour, and wove from the wool of the ca- 
melus vicugua. Theinner covering is ofa 
finer texture, and consists of white cotton, 
either wove or spun, with blue stripes. 
The body has been compactly put toge- 
ther, and doubled up in a square form, 
with the breast upon the knees, the arms 
folded over the abdomen, and the face de- 
pressed, so as to occupy as small a space 
as possible. It was strongly confined, by 
several turns, with the lejuero, or tough 
and luxuriant creeping osiers, naturally 
twisted together, and knotted at regular 
rhomboidal intervals. Within the case 
were contained a considerable quantity of 
leaves of unknown plants remarkable in 
having lateral nerves, matté, heads of 
Indian corn, pods of capsicum, and two 
small globular vases. The skin of the 
body bad the appearance of dried lea- 
ther,the hair was well preserved, and was 
collected into long black platted tresses, 
doubled over the chest. Many of the mus- 
cles remain perfectly exsiccated, but dis- 
tinctly marked. ‘There was also found in 
the same place a detached head, appa- 
rently that of a female Indian ; and from 
the peculiar care bestowed on its preser- 
vation, probably the wife of a cacique. 
The hair is still glossy, and in good pre- 
servation, very black, lank, and coarse, 
and firmly platted, The brain appears 
to have been extracted through the occi- 
pital foramen, and its place supplied by 
some bituminous substance, filling the ca- 
vity ofthecranium. ‘The fillets surround- 
ing the head are terminated by knotted 
fringes, of ditferently-coloured worsted, 
constituting the guissa of the Peruvians ; 
a species of symbolical writing not used 
for oral tradition, and, in this instance, 
serving as a record of the history of the 
deceased. This head appears to be much 
flattened posteriorly, and the frontal bone 
is also depressed ; both of which are well 
known to be characteristic of the skulls 
of the aborigines of South America, and 
which were probably the result of artifi- 
cial compression applied to the head 
during infancy. The author, Dr. Carter, 
then enters into a disquisition respecting 
the funeral customs of the Indians, their 
modes of embalming, and of manufactur- 
ing cloths for interment. He concludes 
by a variety of statements illustrating 
the desiccating influence of the atmo- 
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sphere and soil in those regions, whereby 
the bodies of men and animals are pre- 
served in a dry state, somewhat analogous 
to that of the Egyptian mummies, for a 
very considerable number of years. 

Professor Hansteen’s Journey to Siteria. 
—Professor Hansteen, in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Shumacher, dated Irktuz, llth of 
April, states, that “ it is difficult to find a 
sky more favourable to astronomical ob- 
servations than that of eastern Siberia. 
It is constantly serene from the moment 
when the river Angara, which flows out of 
lake Baikal, is covered with ice, to the 
month of April. In a cold of from 30° to 
35° of Reaumur, the sun rises and sets 
clear, free from the red mist in which its 
disk appears enveloped to us, when near 
the horizon, during the winter. More- 
over, its action is so powerful, in spite of 
the intense cold, that the roofs of the 
houses are often seen dripping in a tem- 
perature of from 20° to 30° below zero. 
The latter degree of cold is more support- 
able here than that of 15° with us, seeing 
that the air is always calm and dry. 
When we left Tobolzk, on the 12th of De- 
cember, the cold was constantly from 2 
to 30 to 34°. We are obliged to cover 
our instruments with thin leather, other- 
wise, on touching them, a pain was felt 
like that from a burp, and a white blister 
was produced on the skin.” 

Freezing Point of Spirit of Wine—The 
following statement on this curious topic 
is given by Muncke and Gmelin:—1. 
Good Coniac Brandy froze or sustained in 
Melville Island, according to Capt. Parry, 
a temperature of —-44°.5 cent. 2. Alco- 
hol of 801 sp. gr. at 20 cent., had its point 
of greatest density, according to first ex- 
periments, at — 56°.6 cent., consequently 
the conjectural freezing point was — 5#° 
cent. 3. Nearly pure alcohol of specific 
gravity 789, froze at 79° cent. 4. Ac- 
cording to second experiments, alcohol of 
791 sp. gr. attained its point of greatest 
density at 89°.4 cent. Therefore the con- 
jectural freezing point was — 92° cent. 
— Poggendorf’s Annalen, No. ix. 1829. 

On the Alluvium of the Nile.—It is men- 
tion by authors, that the tract of country 
between Damietta and the sea, a distance 
of about two leagues, is a work of the 
Nile ; that Damietta, during the first cru- 
sade of St. Louis, was on the border of 
the sea; hence that this alluvial formation 
must have been the produce of at least 
600 years. The work of Mr. Reinaud, 


entitled ** Extraits des Historiens Arabes, 
relatifs aux Guerres des Croisades,” shows 
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that the influence of these alluvia has 
been exaggerated; for in that work it is 
said, in conformity with the testimony of 
Oriental writers, that immediately after 
the departure of St. Louis the Egyptian 
Emirs, wishing to prevent a new invasion 
on the same side, razed Damietta, and 
founded a new city in the interior of this 
district. This is the present city of Da- 
mietta. 

Scottish Societies.—The publishing lite- 
rary and philosophical societies, in this 
part of the United Kingdom, are the fol- 
lowing :—1. Royal Society, instituted in 
1739, and incorporated by royal charter 
in 1783, and which has published ten and 
a half volumes 4to. of Memoirs. 2. An- 
tiquarian Society, instituted in 1780, and 
has published two and a half volumes 4to. 
of Transactions. 3. Wernerian Natural 
History Society, instituted in 1808, and 
has published five volumes of Memoirs in 
8vo. 4. Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, instituted in 1621, and has pub- 
lished three volumes of Transactions in 
8vo. 5. Highland Society, founded in 
1784, and has published eight volumes in 
Svo. 6. Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, founded in 1809, and has published 
4 volumes of Memoirs, in 8vo. 

Early Discovery of America ly the Scan- 
dinavians.—** It is known,” says M. Rafn, 
in a letter to Dr. Silliman, in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, *‘ that the inha- 
bitants of the north of Europe visited, 
long before Columbus’s time, the coun- 
tries on the coasts of North America. 
The greatest part of the information on 
this subject has not hitherto been pub- 
lished. At a time when the researches 
concerning the former times of America 
have gained a greater interest, | hope the 
effort to extend this information will meet 
the approbation of the American antiqua- 
rians. I have now gone through all the 
old MSS. on this subject, and have made 
a complete collection of several pieces, 
showing the knowledge which the old 
Scandinavians had of America. I intend 
now to publish this collection, with a 
Latin translation. The accounts of the 
voyage of the old Scandinavians to Ame- 
rica have lately gained a new confirma- 
tion, by a Runic stone, which, in the year 
1824, was found under 73° N. Lat. on the 
western coast of Greenland; translated, 
it is as follows :—‘ Erling Sigvalson, and 
Biorne Hordesun, and Endride Addson, 
Saturday before Gagnday (25 April), 
erected these heaps of stone, and cleared 
the place, in the year 1135.’” 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

Railway.—<A great improvement is con- 
templated in the road between Paris and 
Orleans. An iron railway will be laid 
down immediately, and continued as far 
as Tours. The minister of public works 
has issued an order authorizing a society 
of capitalists to proceed with the unoder- 
taking; and the prefects of the various 
departments are desired to forward, by 
every means in their power, a plan which 
holds out such great advantages to com- 
merce aod communication. 

French Literary Gazettee—A weekly 


publication, under the name of ‘La 
Gazette Littéraire,” on the plan of the 
‘London Literary Gazette,” has been 


published in Paris. 

New Medicine.—lIt is stated, in a letter 
from Rome, that the French medical men 
in that city continue to administer, with 
great success against intermittent fevers, 
the bark of the willow. These gestlemen 
assert that it has more power than Peru- 
vian bark. 

The French Press.—lIt is stated, by per- 
sons who are thoroughly acquainted with 


the facts, that, on the abolition of the. 


liberty of the press by Charles X. and the 
consequent stoppage of the liberal jour- 
nals, property to the amount of more 
than 150,000/. was either destroyed or 
placed in danger of destruction; and up- 
wards of three hundred literary persons 
and compositors were thrown out of bread, 
The number of copies of the Constitu- 
tionnel, Journal des Debats, Courier, Na- 
tional, Temps, and Journal du Com- 
merce, printed daily, exceeded fifty-five 
thousand: and it is computed that the 
readers of these papers diurnally were 
upwards of two millions. It is supposed, 
however, that since the liberty of the press 
has again taken place, the number of co- 
pies of these papers will increase to eighty 
thousand daily. 

General Bogne.—From the following 
account of his will, it appears he died 
enurmously rich. To his servants he left 
from 1500 to 10,000 francs each; to his 
brother and nephew 30,000; to each 
grandchild 200,000 francs ; to physicians, 
and others of his acquaintance, legacies 
to the amount of 100,000 francs ; to his 
widow, 66,000 francs per annum ; to his 
son, estates, &c. valued at from fifteen to 
eighteen millions of francs; to the town 
of Chambéry, for public improvements, 
an estate which is expected to fetch from 
400,000 to 500,000 francs ; to every poor 
person in the ‘hospitals, asylums, pocr- 
houses, &c. five francs per annum, Dur- 


ing his life, General Boigne made the fol- 
lowing donations at Chambery :— 

France. 
For the construction of a theatre. . 409,000 
To the Lunatic Asylum . . . . 6 + =6500,000 
Meudicity Depot . . . ee + ee )=6(300,000 
Hospital for aged persons . 1,200,000 
To the College . . . ° 390,000 
Por the enlargement ef the public library 


50,000 

Facade of the IPotel de Ville. 60,000 

The constraction of a street. . .« . « 500,000 

Founding thirty beds in the Hospital . 200,000 

For the purchase of linen, &c. for ad 24,000 
prisoners inthe gaol . . 6 6 

To the Chevaliers Tireurs . 20,000 


To an establishment for teaching tr ibe sf 100,000 
to young girls. . 





Total, 3,654,000 


Domestic Animals—M. Dureau Dela- 
malle recently read to the French Aca- 
demy a memoir, the object of which 
was to show that domestic animals are 
capable of a more extensive developement 
of the intellectual faculties than is com- 
monly supposed ; that they have, although 
within limits not yet ascertained, instine- 
tive qualities, powers of imitation, me- 
mory, will, deliberation, and judgment ; 
that the individual, and even the race, 
are improvable by the state of knowledge 
of the persons with whom they live, by 
education, by their wants, by their dan- 
gers, and, in order to generalise the pro- 
position, by the circumstances in which 
they are placed; and that many of the 
qualities which are considered instinctive, 
are, in fact, qualities acquired by their 
powers of imitation, and that certain acts 
attributed to instinct, are acts of choice, 
resulting from intelligence, memory, and 
judgment. M. Delamalle sustains these 
various propositions by a number of very 
Curious facts. 

Roquefort Cheese.—At the last sitting of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, a curious 
paper was read by M. Giron de Buzarain- 
gue, on the manufacture of the celebrated 
cheese called Fromage de Roquefort, 
which is made from the milk of ewes. 
The excellence of this cheese is stated to 
proceed from the peculiar construction of 
the caves, by which a perpetual freshness 
of temperature is maintained. It is also 
stated, that when the sheep have been 
milked in the regular way, the teat is 
struck with force, by which means a much 
larger quantity of milk is obtained; whilst, 
contrary to what might be imagined, no 
injury is done to the animal. 

Butter. — The ** Journal des Connais- 
sances Usuelles’”’ gives an account of the 
means us-d in the canton d’Issigny to pro- 





cure excellent butter in winter. The 
cows are warmly clothed, so as to cause 
them to calve in the autumn, as itis found 
that the milk, after this process of natore 
at that time, becomes more abundant and 
richer in quantity; and during the severest 
weather in the winter, they were con- 
stantly kept clothed, and fed in the open 
air, as the taste of the butter is said to be 
much injured by confinement in the sta- 
ble. The butter of this district is supe- 
rior to any other on the contiaent. 

French Bible Society.—By a report made 
to the Protestant Bible Society in Paris, 
it appears that the receipts of the Society 
amounted in the year 1829 to 43,377 
francs, and its expenditure to 30,943 
francs. 

Lithotrity. — Baron Heurteloup has 
lately operated with complete success, with 
the brize coque, upon a stone composed of 
uric acid, and weighing one hundred and 
forty grains. The patient, who was nearly 
fifty years of age, suffered very little in- 
convenience from the operation. 

Canal from Paris to Havre —The “ Bul- 
letin Géograpbique” for March gives an 
account of the proposed canal from Rouen 
to Paris, by which the latter city is to be 
made a sea-port. ‘The canal is to com- 
mence in the plain of Gennevilliers, on 
the left or south bank of the Seine, about 
four miles north-east from Paris. It 
crosses the river about three miles from 
its head, at-Besons, and continues on the 
right bank about two miles, to Satrouville, 
where it crosses again. It then follows 
the course of the river to Porcheville, 
avout twenty miles, and crossing once 
more, continues on the right bank to 
Rouen. The direct horizontal distance 
from Paris to Rouen is about seventy-five 
miles :—the length of the Seine from Pa- 
ris to Rouen is (237,123 metres) 149 Eng- 
lish miles; the length of the canal will 
be (177,488 metres) 110 miles; difference, 
39 English miles. The number of locks 
(ecluses) will be seventeen; and there 
will be three barrages, by which we un- 
derstand dams or embankments, where it 
crosses the river. ‘The depth of the canal 
is to be four metres, or thirteen feet two 
inches. The breadth at bottom sixteen 
metres, at top thirty, so as to admit of 
two ships of 250 tons passing one another. 
The expense of the work is estimated at 
64,000,000 francs, or 2,560,000/. The 
charge for keeping up and superintending 
is estimated at 400,000 francs, or 16,000/. 
per annum, and the annual produce of the 
duesat7,000,000 francs, or 280,000/, M. 
Navier, an engineer, has presented a rival 
project, for a railway from Paris to 
Rouen. He proposes that it should have 
two tracks, computes the length to be 
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220,000 metres, and the cost 31,000,000 
frances, or 1,240,000/. A third scheme is 
that of rendering the Seine navigable for 
large vessels by dredging and building 
dams; but the estimated expense of this 
is 70,000,000 francs, or 2,800,000/. It 
should be mentioned, however, that sup- 
posing the cana! from Paris to Rouen ex- 
ecuted, other works would be necessary 
at the mouth of the Seine to improve the 
passage from Rouen to Havre. M. Na- 
vier estimates the carriage between Rouen 
and Havre, in both directions, at 300,000 
tons in the year. 

Animal Remains.—The ** Messager des 
Chambres” lately contained an account 
of the discovery of some curious animal 
remains in a cave near Chokier, in France. 
The bones and teeth were found in a bed 
composed of parts of the cave which had 
fallen in, and black mud, and were about 
three feet in depth. The bones of the 
horse, bear, elephant, fox, rbinoceros, 
ox, and stag, were found mixed, in the 
immediate vicinity of the jaw-bones of 
the hyena. Most of them contained their 
gelatine, and none exhibited signs of hav- 
ing been gnawed. These remains be- 
longed to at least fifteen species, amongst 
which are the cavern bear, the horse, and 
the hyena. Many of them are in a fine 
State of preservation, and the teeth have 
not lost their enamel. The following 
classification is given of them : the cavern 
bear, hyzna, wolf, fox, mole, hare, rab- 
bit, water-rat, field-rat, common rat, ox, 
stag, unicorn, rhinoceros, bicorn rhinoce- 
ros, and Indian elephant, a few bones of 
birds of species not determined, and & 
few common snail-shells. The most ex- 
traordinary part of the discovery is, that 
there were three distinct layers of stalag- 
mites, under each of which bones were 
found. 

Westminster Allbey.—A picture of West- 
minster Abbey, painted by M. Allaux, is 
now exhibiting at the Neorama, in Paris. 

GERMANY. 

New Invention.—A gentleman named 
Bernhard (a German) has invented an ap- 
paratus by which water and other fluids 
may, without mechanical power, but aided 
by heat, condensation, and the atmosphe- 
ric pressure, be raised vastly higher than 
bas hitherto been supposed practicable. 
The subject is one of much importance to 
the scientific and mechanical world, and 
deserves to be thoroughly investigated. 
Mr. Bernhard bas bad a patent granted to 
him for his invention, and in his specifica- 
tion he describes his apparatus very fully- 

A German periodical contains a letter 
addressed to a literary friend in Germany 
by Dr. Mertens, secretary to the Acade- 
my of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and Na- 
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turalist to the Russian expedition to Beh- 
ring’s Straits, and thence to Manilla, and 
farther to some imperfectly-kuown islands 
in the eastern ocean. It describes the 
volcanoes of Kamschatka, &c.; and is 
dated from the harbour of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, in October 1828, at which period 
the Siniavin, having completed ber sur- 
vey of the Straits of Behring, &c. was 
within a week of her departure for Ma- 
nilla, It appears highly probable from 
the frequeacy of Russian voyages of dis- 
covery in the Pacific, that the Russians 
will, ere long, take possession of and co- 
lonize some of the most productive islands. 
la Dobell’s Travels through Kamschatka, 
China, &c. (published April 1830), after 
enumerating the many local and other 
advantages of Kamschatka, he particular- 
ly mentions its vicinity to the most fertile 
and populous countries on the globe, and 
states that the passage thence to any part 
of the Japanese islands is only ten or twelve 
days; to the Sandwich isles, to Macao, the 
Philippines, or any of the Indo-Chinese 
islands, only thirty or forty days; to the 
N. W. coast of America, California, or 
the islands of the Great Pacific, sixty 
days. A chain of island-groups extends 
from New Holland to Kamschatka, name- 
ly, the Moluccas; the large islands of 
Borneo and New Guinea; the Carolinas, 
the Philippines, the Ladrones, the Loo- 
Choo isles, the Japanese isles, the Zezo 
isles, the Kourile isles, and others of less 
importance. In this immeasurable Ar- 
chipelago, the Philippines alone consist 
of not fewer than 1200 islands, of which 
the Spaniards occupy only Luzou (Ma- 
nilla), Mindanao, Samar, Leyte, Min- 
doro, Panay, Negros, Zebu, and the Cala- 
mianes; and on this insignificant number 
they possess merely portions of territory 
. hear the sea, while the interiors are very 
little known. Most of the islands above- 
nained are of volcanic origin, presenting 
great variety of surface, and valleys of 
singular fertility. The island of New 
Guinea alone is well worthy of a national 
expedition, with a view to present traffic 
and ultimate colonization. ‘This immense 
island, which is immediately north of 
New Holland, and not farther from Eng- 
land than the Swan River, is preferable to 
Borneo, being farther from the equinoctial 
line, and possessing, from its varied and 
mountainous surface, a climate better 
Suited to European constitutions. In its 
fertile groves and valleys the spices of 
the Moluccas grow wild; and of the fol- 
lowing jist of valuable produce, the growth 
of the Moluccas and Philippines, many 
grow ia New Guinea, and ail might easily 
be cultivated to anyextent. Sugar of the 
finest quality, coffee, cocoa, pepper, gin- 
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ger, nutmegs, cloves, almonds, cocoa-nuts, 
rice, tobacco of superlative excellence, 
oranges, dates, tamarinds, pine-apples, 
paradise figs, and other delicious fruits, 
hemp-trees, cotton of superfine staple, 
precious dyewoods, ebony, and many 
other finely-grained and beautiful woods 
for cabinet-makers, also camphor-trees, 
areka, and betel. Such are the capabili- 
ties of New Guinea, an island discovered 
early in the sixteenth century, but hitherto 
overlooked by all the colonizing nations 
of Europe; containing a surface exceed- 
ing that of Borneo, over which a popula- 
tion of half a million is thinly scattered. 
Here also the wild bees produce immense 
quantities of honey and wax; here are 
birds of paradise and other birds innume- 
rable, and most of them suitable for the 
table; also cattle and pigs, buffaloes, 
stags, goats, horses, and various kinds of 
monkeys. The seas are stored with shell 
and other fish, also pearls and ambergris ; 
while there is good reason to believe that 
the mountains are rich in minerals, espe- 
cially gold and iron, and that the river- 
sands contain gold-dust. The produce of 
New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land is 
meagre and contemptible, whea compared 


.with the boundless variety aud opulence 


of New Guinea; and we throw out these 
hints from having seen that Mr. Bucking- 
ham again explained the nature of his 
projected voyage at a public meeting late- 
ly. Let him survey this island and make 
its advantages known—he would find nu- 
merous settlers from New Holland, Hin- 
dostan, and Great Britain, to recompense 
all the toils and dangers of his expedi- 
tion.* 

Spiders. —Professor Weber, of Leipsic, 
States, that he watched a little spider as 
it was constructing its web between two 
trees. The three principal points to which 
it was attached, formed, as usual, an 
equilateral triangle. ‘The two upper 
threads were fixed to the trunks of the 
trees; but not finding a point to fix the 
lower upon, the spider suspended from its 
extremity a little pebble, by way of coun- 
terpoise. The pebble being heavier than 
the animal, kept the web perfectly ex- 
tended.—A curious paper was lately read 
at the Paris Academy of Sciences, on the 
construction of a spider’s nest in earth. 
This spider is a native of Corsica. The 
nest is in the form of a well, two inches 
deep, and six lines in width, The interior 
is lined with fine web, and the top is fur- 





* The importance of New Guinea as a 
settlement was long ago pointed out by 
Captain Joseph Andrews, in the notes to 
his South American Travels, published by 
Murray. 
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nished with a kind of lid, with hinges, 
which shuts when the insect is in. This 
lid, which is composed of earth and web, 
consists of upwards of forty layers. 

Academia Casarea Natura Curtwosorum. 
—The President of this distinguished So- 
ciety, Dr. Nees von Esenbeck, has re- 
moved his residence from Bonn to Bres- 
lan, where be continues to conduct the 
affairs of the Academy. ‘The library bas 
been placed under the charge of the first 
secretary and librarian, Professor Gold- 
fuss, at Bonn, in the building appro- 
priated for its reception by the Prussian 
Government; communications for the 
Academy, therefore, may safely be sent 
to either place. 

German Literature.—If from an increase 
in the number of printing-ottices and book- 
sellers’ shops may be drawn any proof of 
the growth of civilization, and of the arts 
and sciences, Germany may boast of hav- 
ing made a great progress in that respect ; 
for the number of booksellers has been 
almost quadrupled in the last fifty years. 
In 1760, there were, in all Germany, only 
224 booksellers, and there are at present 
827! 

Egypt.—M. de Prokesch, of the Aus- 
trian navy, bas just published at Vienna 
a work on Egypt and Asia Minor, in 
which he states that Egypt is divided into 
twenty-four nazirats; this division having 
been made by the Viceroy in 1626, in pre- 
ference to that of provinces, then fourteen 
in number. Lower Egypt consists of the 
following nazirats:— 1. Kelionbieh; 2. 
Belbys; 3. Chybeb; 4. Mit-Kammer ; 
5. Mansoura; 6. Damietta; 7. Tantah; 
8. Mekhalleh; 9. Foua; 10. Melik; 1). 
Menouff; 12. Negyleh; 13. Daman- 
hour. Upper Egypt consists of, 14. Djizeh ; 
15. Atfyeh; 16. Bouch; 17. Benisouet ; 
18. Fayioum; 19. Minich, 20. Mon- 
falout; 21. Chiout; 22. Djirdjeh; 23. 
Kené; 24. Esné. The term Middle 
Egypt, which comprises the country be- 
tween Cairo and Monfalout, is, he says, 
unknown to the natives. Cairo, with 
Boulack and Fostad, or Old Cairo, are 
divided into separate districts. At the 
head of each of the nazirats is a nazir, 
who is commonly called ‘* bey of the peo- 
ple.”” We is charged with the govern- 
ment of the district, the distribution of 
the lands, and the collection of the taxes. 
The city of Alexandria and its dependen- 
cies have a particular governor, Moharem 
Bey, the son-in-law of the Viceroy. The 
latter resides chiefly at Cairo, but goes 
for some months in the year to Alexan- 
dria, where he is the guest of his son-in- 
law. In 1627, there were in Egypt 
1,958,550 feddens of cultivated land, 
which produced to the Viceroy in miri 
73,937,925 piastres. Besides this tax, 
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there is one on Louses, of from 10 to 100 
piastres each. The number of houses is 
616,600, producing 24,000,000 of piastres 
per annum. Every date-tree also pays on 
an average, 65 piastres of tax per annum, 
They are in number five millions, and 
yield 3,750,000 piastres. In addition, 
there are enormous duties on imports and 
exports, fees for permission to carry on 
certain branches of manufacture aad agri- 
culture, &c. altogether yielding to the 
Viceroy an enormous revenue. 

Steam- Carriage.— A steam-carriage has 
been built at Leipsic, which is to run be- 
tween that place and Dresden : it was to 
commence running on the Ist inst. The 
saving in time is expected to be about 
one-half. The Dresden letter, from which 
we take this information, says, that this 
carriage is provided with an apparatus for 
discharging the smoke imperceptibly, so 
as to prevent alarm to horses on the road. 

The Prussian Press. —In 1619, there were 
516 presses in Prussia; in 1622, 580; in 
1825, 693. Of periodical publications of 
various kinds, there were 300 at the end 
of the year 1627, 

ITALY. 

Fossil Bones. —An immense quantity of 
the fossil bones of the hippopotamus, the 
elephant, the mammoth, and other species 
of animals oo longer in existence, has 
been receutly discovered in a cavern near 
Palermo. 

dA new Saint.—On the 16th of May, the 
Pope decreed the canonization of the 
blessed Alphonse Marie de Ligori, the 
founder of the Congregation of the Holy 
Redeemer. ‘lo authorise the public wor- 
Ship of the new saint, all that is wanting 
is the solemn celebration of the canoniza- 
tion, the period for which is not yet fixed. 


POLAND. 

The Polish Press.—In Independent Po- 
land, with a population of 107,934, the 
number of journals published is 5; in 
Russian Poland, with a population of 
15,377,389, 39; in Prussian Poland, with 
a population of 1,984,124, 1; and in 
Austrian Poland, with a population of 
4,226,969, 4; being 49 journals for a 
population of 21,696,416; or, on the 
average, one journal for 442,784 persons. 


SPAIN, 

Spanish Idea of the Arts. —A letter from 
Madrid says: ‘* Our Government patron- 
izes the arts with a dignity worthy of it. 
It has just established at Seville a school 
of tauromachy, under the protectioa of 
the intendant. This school bas two pro- 
fessors, with sularies of 12,000 and 8000 
reals; and, henceforth, every town or 
village wishing to have bull-fights, must 
contribute at least 100 reals towards the 
expense of the school.” 
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EGYPT. 

Cairo.—The Pacha of Egypt has re- 
solved to establish at Cairo a museum of 
antiquities. With this view, be has for- 
bidden Europeans to export, and even to 
search for, antiquities. However, Mr. 
Barker, the English Consul-general, has 
obtained leave to ship at Alexandria two 
sphinxes, which he had purchased ; they 
may soon be expected in England. 

AMERICA, 

Earthquake.—The great city of Guate- 
mala, and the surrounding country, has 
been desolated by an earthquake, which 
coatioued for five days, in the month of 
May. The calamity seems to have been 
very extensive and destructive. Some 
doubts have, however, been thrown on 
this intelligence. 


Chili.—Dr. Bertero, a distinguished na- 
turalist now in Chili, writes that he has 
made an extensive and valuable collection 
of plants in that country. He mentions, 
among other discoveries, the Mimosa bal- 
samica of Molina, called in this country 
Sarilla; a magoificent Mimulus, which 
he calls Fenestratus ; several new species 
of plants of different kinds; two new spe- 
cies of Cactus, &c. 

Isthmus of Panama.—It appears from 
the researches made by the special com- 
mission charged to measure the Isthmus 
of Panama, in order to ascertain the best 
mode of communication between the two 
seas, that the opinions are in favour of 
rendering the river Chaques navigable for 
steam- boats, and continuing the line with 
an iron railway. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Experiment for the Destruction of Blight. 
—W. Cotton, Esq. of Wellwood House, 
near Leytonstone, lately communicated 
to the Horticultural Society the effects of 
an experiment in washing an old garden- 
wall with seal-oil, with which anti-corro- 
sion paint was mixed. He had first used 
the mixture for the purpose of colouring 
the bricks of a new wall near a flower- 
garden, and having an old wall contigu- 
ous, on which the trees had been blighted, 
and nearly unproductive for several years, 
he washed it with the oil, mixing a smal] 
quantity of the paint with it. In the sea- 
sons Which have succeeded the operation, 
the trees on the old wall so coloured have 
borne good fruit, and made strong wood, 
whilst those on a much better wall in an- 
other part of his garden, having the same 
aspect, which had not been painted, were 
much injured bythe blight. This wall he 
has since washed over with cod oil and a 
small quantity of anti-corrosion paint. 
The cod oil was used as being less offen- 
sive in smell than the seal-oil; the effect 
has been considerable, but the cod-oil 
does not appear to be so great a preserva- 
tive against blight. , 

Plan of a Pine Pit.—A plan of a pine 
pit erected in the garden of William For- 
man, Esq. at Pennydarron-place, in Gla- 
morganshire, was exhibited to the So- 
ciety; it is found to answer all the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. The pit 
is heated from a chamber below it. A 
flue of the usual construction is carried 
through the chamber. This flue passes 
from the furnace, which is situated at one 
end of the pit in the front of the chamber, 
and tarning at the opposite end, is carried 
into the chimney at the back of the pit. 
The flue rises gradually but more rapidly 


as it approaches the chimney; still, how- 
ever, the whole rise does not exceed six 
inches. The top of the chamber is formed 
with oak beams, three inches wide by one 
and a half thick, placed at intervals of 
three inches, and supported in the middle 
by a wall of open brick-work ; the beams 
are covered with a course of turf, on 
which the tan is placed for the reception 
of the pine plants. The warmed air is 
conveyed into the upper part of the pit by 
means of small apertures built in the 
walls, at four inches and a half apart, 
both in the back and front of the pit, also 
through iron pipes, resting on the beams 
and passing through the tan. The venti- 
lation is effected in front by air holes 
(stopped, when necessary, by plugs) pass- 
ing through the wall, and at the back by 
sliding shutters at the top of the wall. 
The flue is covered at top with hollow 
tiles, and water is poured upon the front 
part of it by means of an iron pipe pass- 
ing from the outside, for the purpose of 
raising steam within the chamber and pit. 
—Trans. Hort. Society. 

Method of preserving Grain from the de- 
predations of Mice.—Fix in a heap of the 
grain, or in any other similar matter, 
which you desire to keep from the ravages 
of mice, some stalks, with their branches 
and leaves, either green or dry, of water 
cresses (sisymbrium), and none of those 
mischievous animals will approach it. 
Some leaves of this plant will be even 
sufficient to drive them from any place to 
which it is desired to prevent their having 
access. 

The Hop Fly.—The knowledge of sci- 
ence is frequently invaluable to practical 
men. We have a striking example of this 
in the depredations committed by insects 
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in the hop plantations. The great num- 
bers of the well-known insect, the lady- 
bird, or lady-cow, (Coccinella) which 
swarm during part of the summer upon 
hops, induce many hop-growers to sup- 
pose that they are the depredators ; while, 
on the contrary, they resort to the hop 
grounds to feed upon the hop-fly (Aphis), 
and its larve, which destroy the hops by 
sucking the juices of the leaves and young 
shoots. The larva, or grub, of the lady- 
bird, also feeds upon the apbides, and 
tends to diminish their destructive num- 
bers, both in the hop grounds and in 
flower gardens, where similar species of 
aphides infest the young leaves and buds 
of roses, China-asters, beans, and other 
garden plants, and are confounded, in 
common parlance, under the vulgar name 
of blight, with a multitude of other in- 
sects, as well as with cold winds, parch- 
ing suns, &c, 

Sulstitute for Wheaten Flour.—A medi- 
cal gentleman, named Goaldson, residing 
near Manchester, has discovered a mode 
of separating and preparing the farina- 
ceous parts of such bulbous roots as tur- 
nips, carrots, parsnips, beet, &c. and of 
converting itinto fine flour. Aftera great 
variety of experiments, carried on with 
perfect success for nearly two years, this 
genticnan bas obtained a patent for his 
process. If his report is in every respect 
correct, and be really does produce good 
and nutritious bread, equal both in qual- 
ity and colour to the purest white wheaten 
bread, which is positively asserted, the 
discovery may be considered to be of in- 
calculable value; for the quantity of fa- 
rina to be obtained from the roots grown 
upon any given quantity of ground, com- 
pared to that produced from the ears of 
wheat upon a similar space, must be 
greatly increased —the pateatee says, twen- 
ty times at least. 

A Composition for the Shoes of Garden- 
ers.—Take one pint of boiled linseed oil ; 
two ounces yellow wax; one ounce Bur- 
gundy pitch; two ounces spirit of turpen- 
tine. Melt the ingredients well together, 
over a slow fire, and apply the composi- 
tion to the shoes with an ordinary brush, 
repeating the operation as often as the 
ointment will dry in the sun. This com- 
position not only renders the shoes more 
impervious to wet, but preserves and 
gives a tone to the leather, and enables it 
afterwards to take an exceedingly fine 
polish from blacking. I would, there- 
fore, recommend its use, not only for 
strong shoes to gardeners, farmers, 
sportsmen, Ac. who are obliged to be 
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much exposed to the wet, but for shoes 
and boots in general. The composition 
may be kept in an earthen cup or galiipot 
for a length of time, and laid by for use 
as occasion requires.—Gardener's Maga- 
zine. 

Gigantic Flower.—The most important 
discovery throughout our jouruey was 
made at this place (Sumatra); it was a 
gigantic flower of which I can hardly at- 
tempt to give you any thing like a just de- 
scription. It is perhaps the largest and 
most magnificent flower in the world, and 
it is so distinct from every other flower 
that [know not to what I can compare it. 
Its dimensions willastonish you. !t mea- 
sures across, from the extremity of the 
petals, rather more than a yard; the nec- 
tarium was nine inches wide, and as deep, 
and estimated to contain a gallon anda 
half of water; and the weight of the 
whole flower fifteen pounds! The Sn- 
matran name of this extraordinary pro- 
duction is Petimum Sikinlili, or Devil’s- 
Siri (betle) box. It is a native of the 
forest. This gigantic flower is parasite 
on the lower stems and roots of the Cissas 
angustifolia of Box. It appears at first 
in the form of a small round knob, which 
gradually increases in size. The flower- 
bud is invested by numerous membraneous 
sheaths, which surround it in successive 
layers, and expand as the bud enlarges, 
until at length they form a cup round its 
base. These sheaths or bracts, are large, 
round, concave, of a firm membraneous 
constitution, and of a brown colour. The 
bud before expansion is depressive, round, 
with five obtuse angles, nearly a foot in 
diameter, and of a deep dusky red. The 
flower, when fully expanded, is, in point 
of size, the wonder of the vegetable king- 
dom ; the breadth across, from the top of 
the one petal to that of the other, is three 
feet. The cup may be estimated capable 
of containing twelve pints; its inside is of 
an intense purple, and more or less densely 
yellow, with soft flexible spines of the 
same colour: towards the sprouts, it is 
marked with numerous depressed spots of 
the purest white, contrasting strongly with 
the purple of the surrounding substance. 
The petals are of a brick red, with nume- 
rous pustular spots of a light colour. The 
whole substance of the flower is not less 
than half an inch thick, and of a firm 
fleshy consistence. Soon after expansion, 
it begins to give out a smell of decaying 
animal matter. The fruit néyéer bursts, 
but the whole plant gradually rots away, 
and the seeds mix with the putrid mass,— 
Memoirs of Sir S. Rofftes. | ! 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Mr. George Pocock, of Bristol, has ob- 
tained a patent for improvements in mak- 
ing Globes for Astronomical, Geographi- 
cal, or other purposes. He commences 
his specification by detailing the disadvan- 
tages arising from the importability of 
globes of the usual construction, and in 
continuation states, that to obviate such 
inconveniences is a principal point of his 
invention. He therefore proposes to form 
them of paper, well-pasted together at the 
edges, and with au aperture at the south 
pole by which they can be inflated at plea- 
sure. Another method he adopts, is to 
construct a globular frame of thin cane, ia 
the same way as isapplied to umbrellas; in 
both instances, however, he directs a wire 
or other support to be *~-erted through the 
orifice at the south po:~. which, by means 
ofa button at its upper: ond, is attached in 
a corresponding eyeict-hole in the interior 
of the globe at the north pole; to the lat- 
ter part on the outside are affixed three 
pieces of tape, of about a foot in length, 
with an ivory knob, to serve as a handle, 
attached to their centres; these tapes 


strengthen the globe; and a cane hoop for. 


a similar purpose is attached to the orific2 
before mentioned, by means of a strip 
of linen pasted firmly over it and the 
edges of the globe. A great portion of the 
specification is taken up by the description 
of a sort of air-pump for inflating the 
globe ; which operation the patentee, how- 
ever, states may be performed by holding 
the cane hoop at the orifice firmly in the 
hand, and drawing it suddenly through the 
air; it is then to be placed on the carpet 
or floor of a room, and being raised about 
a foot from the ground and lowered alter- 
nately, it will be thoroughly distended. 
He next describes a flexible scale for work- 
lug problems, which he forms of tape half 
the circumference of the globe in length ; 
it is divided into two equal parts, and 
binety degrees north and south from the 
equator are marked on thie left-hand side; 
this serves for the brazen meridian of or- 
dinary globes. On the right-hand side are 
marked one hundred and eighty degs. con- 
tinuously, and under each the correspond- 
pe seenes of miles; this is intended asa 
Substitute for the quadrant of altitude, and 
much dispatch, it is stated, will be gained 
by it in working problems. On the oppo- 
site side of the tape is an analemma, done 
in the same way as the scale. A modifi- 
cation of these globes is also described, 
formed with. a vane at its upper extremity; 
a lamp being placed in the interior, will, 
on the globes being suspended, by the ra- 
rifying of the air, cause it to revolve, and 
ov VOL. XXX. NO. CXVII. 


present an amusing and instructive object 
for young persons, The paper recom- 
mnended by the patentee for the construc. 
tion of these globes is that made of new 
Irish linen, its strength being an import- 
ant object. 

The Manufacture of Red Glass, ly Mr. 
Engelhardt.—To obtain glasses of a per- 
fectly transparent red colour, a white glass 
is to be covered with a very thio stratam 
of red glass, coloured by oxide of tio. 
Such a glass, which is called a double 
glass, has the advantage of allowing a red 
stratum or covering to be made to disap- 
pear wherever it is desired to have white 
patterns, or designs enamelled with other 
colours, for produc:ng coloured patterns. 
To prepare the stratified glass, the work- 
man must have two crucibles, one for red 
glass, the other for white. He commences 
by dipping his blowing-tube into the red 
glass, so as to take up a small lump, and 
afterwards he dips it into the white glass. 
The cylinder blown with this miature will 
give a glass of a very fine red colonr. 
That the stratum of red may unite per- 
fectly with the white glass, and not sepa- 
rate from it on cooling, it is necessary 
that the composition of the white glass be 
identical with that of the red glass; it will 
nevertheless be better to put a little more 
flux into the red mass than into the white. 
After having ascertained that the compo- 
sition of the red glass contains no oxy- 
dising substances, a small crucible for the 
red is placed between the large crucibles. 
Into the first crucible, with the coinmon 
mass, if it contains manganese, We intre 
duce two ounces of oxide of copper aud 
two ounces of oxide of tin for five ponnds 
of the mass ; and if it contains bo mavga- 
nese, we take, for every two pounds of 
sand contained in the composition, one 
ounce and a half of oxide of copper, and 
as much oxideof tin. ‘To produce a scar- 
let stratum or covering, to twenty-five 
pounds of the mass add a pound and a 
half of oxide of tin, and three-quarters of 
an ounce of iron in very fine powder: 
these are to be added at the commence- 
ment of the operation. When the mass is 
become transparent, pour in three-quar- 
ters of an ounce of oxide of copper, and 
mix the whole carefully. In general, it 
is necessary to employ every possible pre- 
caution for avoiding bubbles and lumps, 
which are very easily produced. It is 
also necessary to take care that the white 
mass and the red be raised to the same 
degree of fusion, to be able to employ 
them in the work at the same time,—ZJn- 
dustriel. 
3k 
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German Silver.—This silver is nothing 
more than the white copper long known 
in China. The Goldsmiths’ Company of 
London have thought proper to warn the 
poblic that it does not contain a particle 
of real silver. This is true, for it is only 
an ulloy of copper, nickel, and zinc; but 
itis, on account of its perfect unaltera- 
bility, saperior for many purposes to 
either silveror gold, Although only now 
coming into known use in England, it has 
been no stranger to the manufactories of 
Biemingham for thirty years. It bas 
lately been introduced in Shefheld. 

Paper for Draughtsmen.—Reduce to a 
powder, and dissolve quickly in a glazed 
earthen vessel containing cold water, 
some gum tragacanth, having been well- 
worked with a wooden spatula, to [ree it 
from lumps. There must be a sufficient 
quantity of water to give this diluted gum 
the consistence of jelly. Paper, and some 
sorts of stuffs, upon which this composi- 
tion is smoothly applied with a pencil or 
brush, and dried before a gentle fire, will 
receive either water or oil-colours. In 
using water-colours, they must be mixed 
with a solution of the above gum. This 
cloth or paper, so prepared, will take any 
colour, except ink. When it is intended 
to retouch any particular part of the 


PATENTS LATE 


R. Hicks, of Conduit Sireet, Hanover Square, 
for an economical apparatus or machine to be ap 
plied in the process of baking, for the purpose of 
saving materials. June 20, 1830. 

KE. luiner, of Gower Stree I, Middlesex, M.D., 
and W. Shand, of the Born in Kincairdinesbire, 
for a new method of pmiitying Whitening 
sugar or other saccharine matter, 

M. Poole, ol Lincoln s lun, for 
in the apparatus used tor certain processes of ex- 
Commnu- 


aud 
June 29, 1830, 
improvements 


tracting molasses or syrup from sngar. 
nicated by a foreigner. June 29, 1830. 

S. Parker, of Args le Street, Oxtord Street, for 
unprovements in producing mechanical power 
from chemical agents. Partly comcaunicated by 
a foreigner. June 29, 1830. 

S. Parker, of Argyle street, Oxford-street, for 
an improved lamp. Partly communicated by a 
foreigaer. June 20, 1830, 

R. Roberts, of Manchester, for an improvement 
or improvements in the mechanism employed to 
renier self acting the machines known by the 
name of mule, billy, jenny, jack-frame, or stretch- 
ing- frame, and all other machines of that class, 
whether the said machines be used to rove, slub, 
or spin cotton or other Gibrous subsiances. July 1, 
1830, 

J. H. Clive, of Chell House, co. Stafford, for im- 
provements in the constrnction of and machinery 


Useful Aris.—New Patents, 
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drawing, it should be marked with a 
sponge, or clean linen, ora pencil (contain- 
ing some of the above-mentioned liquid) ; 
if the partis only small, it will then rise 
quickly, and appear as if repainted. 

Arilificial Preparation of ice.—After nu- 
merous trials made by M.bB. Merjilink, 
with different salts, for the purpose of 
converting water contained in a tin vessel 
into ice during their solution, be ultimate- 
ly gave the preference to a mixture of 
four ounces of nitrate of ammonia, four 
ounces of sub-carbonate of soda, and four 
ounces of water. This mixture, in three 
hours, produced ten ounces of ice; whilst 
with the mixture of sulphate of soda and 
muriatic-acid, he obtained ice only after 
seven hours.—Silliman’s Journal, 

Imitation Gold.—The following prepa- 
ration, which is much used in Germany 
for articles of jewellery, has been made 
public in the Journal of Hanover by the 
inventor, Professor Hermstadt :—Take of 
pure platina sixteen parts; pure copper 
seven parts; pure zinc one part. Put 
them into a crucible, which is to be co- 
vered with powdered charcoal, and leare 
them on the fire until they are melted into 
one mass. It is said that this composition 
has not only the colour of gold, but also 
its ductility and specific gravity. 


LY GRANTED. 
for locomotive ploughs, harrows, and other ma. 
chines aud carriages. Jnly 1, 1830. 

J. H. Sadler, of Praed street, Paddington, for 
improvements in looms. July 1, 1880. 

M. Lzielli, of Clitton street, Finsbury square, 
for limprovements in the preparation of certain 
metallic substances, and the application thereof to 
the sheathing of ships and other parposes. Com 
municated by a Foreigner. July 6, 1830. 

J. Surman, of Hounslow Barracks, Middlesex, 
for improvements on bits for horses and other ani- 
mals. July 6, 1830. 

W. W. Tuxford, of Boston, co. Lincoln, for a 
machine or apparatas for cleansing or puiifying 
wheat, grain, ov other substances, July 6, 1830, 

2. Cowper, of Streatham place, Surrey, and 
E. Cowper, of Sutiolk-street, Pall Mall Kast, tor 
improvements on printing machines, July 19, 1630. 

J. Rawe, jun. of Albany-street, Regent’s Park, 
and J. Bouse, of the same place, for improvemenis 
in steam-carviages and in boilers, and a method of 
producing increase of draft. July 19, 1830. 

T. Balkeley, of Albany-street, Regent’s Park, 
for improvements in propelling vessels, which jia- 
provements are also applicable to other purposes. 
July 19, 1830. 

W. Taylor, of Wednesdbury, co. Stafford, for 
improvements on boilers and apparatus connected 
therewith, applicable to steam-engines and other 
purposes, July 19, 1530. 
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LIST OF NEW 


ARCHITECTURE. 

The Ist number of the Dictionary of Architec- 
twre and Archaeology of the Middle Ages, with 
twelve engravings by Le Keox. By John Britton, 
Esq. 

BIOGRAPHY, MEMOrRsS, Ac. 

National Library, No. 1. Life of Lord Byron. 
By John Galt. 5s. 

Life of Dr. Edmund Calamy. Written by Him- 
self. Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 

Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe. Second Edition. 
post Svo. 9s. 

Retrospections of the Stage. By the late John 
Bernard, Esq. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 

Memoirs of His Serene Highness Anthony Phi- 
lippe D’Orleans, Duke de Montpensier. Written 
by Himself. 1 vol. Svo. 9s. 

George iV. Memoirs of bis Life and Reign, 
&c. By H. E. Lloyd, Esq. 1 vol. 18s, 

The Life of 
Munro, By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
l6s. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 


Vol LIT. 8vo. 


FINE ARTS. 
The Picturesque Antiquities of British Cities, 
comprising eleven engravings and oiue wouod-cuts, 


&e. No. Vi beiwg the concluding number. By 
Jobn Britton, Esq. 
HISTORY. 
Narrative of the War in Germany. By Lord 


Londonderry. Second Edition. Ato. 2/, 12s. 6d. 
The History of Northamptonshire. Part ILL 
conipleting the first volume. By George Baker. 
31. 3s. and 6b. Os, 
The Juvenile Library. Vol. II. Historic Anec 
dotes of France, 4s. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

A Dissertation on the Malvern Water, with an 
Enquiry into the Canses, Forms, and Treatment of 
Scrofalous Disorders, &e. By W. Addison, Sur- 
Gd, 

The Natural History of Poisons. 
ray, F.L.S, 

A System of Medical Nosology. 
braice, M.D.L.E. 


MISCELLANEOWS. 
Travels to the Seat of War in the East, through 


Rassia and the Crimea. By Capisin J. E. Alex- 
ander, 


geon. = 6s, 


By John Mur- 


By J. Mac- 


12mo. 5s. 


2 vols. Svo, 
Hughes’s Travels in Greece and Albania. Se- 
cond Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Carne’s Letters from the East. Third Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 

Travels to Constantinople. By Captain Charles 
Cylville Frankland, Second Editioa, with plates. 
2 vols. Bvo. 24s. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Conversations of James Northcote, Esq, R.A. 
By W. Hazlitt, with portrait. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Midsummer Medley for 1830, By the aa- 
thor of “‘ Prambietye House.”” 2 vols 8v0. Os, 

The Northeru Tourist, or Steanger’s Guide to 
the North and North-west of lreland, &c. By P. 
D. Hardy, M.R.L.A., with map and views, | 0s. 

Essays on interesting and useful subjects, with 
a few introductory remarks on Euglish composi- 
tion, &c. By E. Johnson. Imo, 5s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review. No. CLL. 6s, 

Illustrations of Ornithology. By Sir William 
Jardine, Bart. Part VI. 4to.' 1. Ms. éd, and 
24. 12s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Journey over land to India, By 
Mrs. Colonel Elwood. 2 vols. 8vo, Ms 10s. 

The Moral Muse, &c. By Emma Price. 12me. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 
By the Author of “ Flirtation.” 
il. 7s. 


Separation, 
3 vols. post Svo. 

De L’Orme. By the Author of “ Darnley.” 
3 vols. post Svo, 1d, Lis. Gd. 

Vrescati’s, or Scenes in Paris. 3 vols, post Svo. 
Ll. 7s. 


Lawrie Todd. By John Galt, Esq, Second 
Edition, 3 vols. foolscap. 1. Is, 
Cloudesley, a Novel. New Edition. 3 vols. 


post dvo. 

The Alexandrians, an Egyptian Tale of the 
Fourth Century. 2 vols. 

Legendary Tales in Verse and Prose. Collected 
by H.V. Talbot, Esq. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

The Suttee, or the Hindoo Converts, 
Iss. 


By Mrs. 


Gerard Mainwaring. 3 vols. 


POETRY. 
The Undying One, and other Poems. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Second Edition. ‘10s. 6d, 
Campbell’s Poetical Works. New Edition. 
2 vols. f.cap. 15s. 


By Edmund Read, Esq. 


Revolt of the Angels, 


SvO. Us, 
Family Classical Library, No. VILL.—Virgil, 
Vol. 1. 4s. 6d. 


Matilda, a Poem, in Six Books. By H. Ingram, 
Author of “ The Flower of the Wye.” 12s. 
O’Donaghue, Prince of Killarney, a Poem in 
By Hannah Maria Bourke. 


BVO. 


Cantos. 
Gs. 


Seven 
12m0. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Great Mystery of Godliness incontrovert- 
ible, or Sir lsaac Newton and the Sociniaus foiled 
in the attempt to prove a corruption in the text 
1 Tim, iii. 16. By EB. Henderson. 3s. Gd. 

An Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Anglo 
Saxon Church ; in eight Sermons, &c, By Meus 
Soames, M.A. 8vo. 13s. 


Svo. 
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Sept. I, 


, LITERARY REPORT. 


The Narrative of round the 
Werld, by the adventerons explorer Otto Von 
Kotrebue, the publication of which hat been de- 
layed by accidental cireamstances, will make its 
appearance in a few days, accompanied with Maps 
and Tlloetrations, 

The Ninth Volume of “The Pamily Classical 
Library,” comprising the conclusion of Dryden’s 
version of the A.neid, forms the number for Sep- 


1 Second \ oyage 


tember, 

‘The very inferesting work of Mr. Lloyd, en- 
title?’ Northern Pieht Sports,” which has so 
mueW attracted the attention of the Sporting World, 
is té be sieceeded by another of still greater inter- 
ests as ft will exhibic scenes in which our English 
sportsirien May participate withont ditfienlty, by 
making an excursion to the Fmeraid Isle. The 
new work is entitled Wild Sports of the West,” 
and we need scarcely add, it is the production of 
a therot¢h.going Irish sportsman. 

That singular “Paul Clifford,” 
which, in combination with the other works of its 
author, has exetoplified folly 


prodaction, 


his acquaintance 
with every form and aspect of Eaclish social life, 


is to be pres uted anew to the pul lic in a second 
edition, to which several important additions have 
been made, 


A new edition of Mr. Cooper’s last very popn- 


lar work, “ The Borderers,” is ulso in immediate 
preparation, 


Mie National Library, undertaken upon the po 


pular and convenient sy in of mouthly publication, 


Hnenoes 18 series innuediat .) with a new Life 
of Lord Byron, which bas for some time past oc- 
cu) led the pene Mr. Gali, the well known writer, 


who wes one of his Lordsbip’s partienlar friends, 
! at one period au associate in his travels 
road, 
® . 
Vr. Crattan’s long promised work, The Heiress 
f Broges, will be publi hed early in October. It 


is stated fo comprise much novelty both in subject 


atnet cae mistance 

Vir. Jiitten is engaged on the Histories and 
Illustrations of Hereford and Worcester Cathe- 
, 


drals, to form partof his splendid work, The Ca- 
thedral Antiqnities. 


' 
Schola Salerniiana, a Poem on the Preserva- 
tien of Health, written in rhyming Latin verse, 
by Giovanni di Milano, in the name of the School 
of Salerno, and addressed to Robert of Ne rinandy, 
son of William the Conqueror, with an Lotroduc 
tion and Notes, by Sir Alexander Croke, D.C.L. 
and F.A.S. is announced 
Vxeerpta Historica, Part I. bas just appeared, 
The article of greatest Cenel il interest is a narra- 
tive of the celebrated Tournament between Lerd 
Seal and the Basturd of Bur 


dy, 1167, with 


the correspondence hat took place between the 


ries previous to that teat vf chivalry, now firat 


Other articles of much historical value 
are comprised in this Part: viz. a paper, by which 
it appewrs that in the Patent of Richard If. which 
legitimatized the Beanforts (children of John of 
Gaunt, Dake of Lancaster,) the royal dignity was 
not reserved, among the privileges accorded by 
that instrument ; bat that the reservation was sub- 
sequently interpolated by Henry LV. on the Patent 
Roll, where it occurs as an interlineation.— An ori- 
ginal letter of James of Douglas, Warden Of the 
Marches, to Richard I], 1384, relative to hostilities 
on the Borders;—the Will of Sir William de 
Walworth, the renowned Lord Mayor of London; 
and some Very curious Verses, written about 1449, 
in which the leading political characters are sa- 
tirically alluded to under their respective Badges 
or Hereltic devices. 


printed, 


\ History of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
by E. Baines, Esq. is preparing. 

Le Keepsake Frangais, ou Souvenir de la Litte- 
rature Contemporaine, with « ghteen engravings on 
steel by the first artists, will appear in October. 

The Rev. John Kenrick has just completed an 
\bridgement, Which will shortly be published, of 
his translation of Zumot’s Latin Gramunar, 

Mr. J. H. Wiften bas in the press an Edition of 
his Translation of Tasso, in one vol. royal 18ino, 
with the Wood Eugravings of the former Edi- 
tion. 

The Arrow an] the Rose, aud other Poems, by 
William Kennedy, will shortly appear. 

\ Discourse on the Authenticity and Divine 
Origin of the Old Testament, with Notes and 
lilustrations, translated from the French of J. E. 
Cellevier, formerly Pastor, now Professor of: He- 
brew and of Sacred Criticism and Antiquities, in 
the Academy of Geneva, by the Rev. John Rey- 
nell Wresord. 

The Fallacies of Dr. Wayte’s Anti-Phrenelogy 
exposed, in a Critical Review of his Observations 
to prove the Fallacy of the Modern Doctrine of 
the Mind. 

Mr. Guy, of the University of Oxford, has just 
ready, Geographbia Antiqua; or, School Treatise 
on Ancient Geography, indispeasable not only to 
the Classical Student, but also to those whose taste 
leads them to a perusal of the many excellent 
Translations of Greek and Roman Writers with 
which our Language abounds, 

Shortly will be published, Popular Lectures on 
the Prophecies relating to the Jewish Nation, 
By the Rev. Hagh M‘Neile, M.A, Rector of Al- 
bury, Survey, and Chaplaia to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Hew Proceedings 
whilst in command at Gibraltar, and afterwards 


General Sir Dalrywple’s 
when Commander of the Forces in Portugal, to- 
wards a full and faiihfal Narrative of the Penin- 
sular War, wil speedily be published. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


THE BISHOP OF BANGOR, 

The death of the Right Rev. Henry Wil- 
liam Majendie, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ban- 
gor, took, place on Friday the 9th ult. at 
the house of his son, the Rey, Stuart Ma- 
jendie, at the Longdon, near Lichfield. 
His Lordship’s father, the Rev. John 
James Majendie, D.D. was for some years 
preceptor to Queen Charlotte, and was 
successively Prebendary of Worcester, and 
Canon of Windsor. | The late bishop 
was born on the 7th of October, 17543 
and was educated at the Charter House, 
and at Christ College, Cambridge, of 
which college he subsequently became Fel- 
low, upon the death of Dr. Paley. About 
the year 1775, he received the distinguish. 
ed honour of being selected by his Ma- 
jesty King George II]. as preceptor to 
Prince William Henry, our present gra- 
cious Sovereign. In the discharge of this 
important office he accompanied his royal 
pupil to sea, and visited with him many 
distant parts of the globe. Soon after his 
return to England, his Majesty was 
pleased to mark his approval of his ser- 
vices, by appointing him to a‘Canonry of 
Windsor. With this he held the vicarage 
of Hungerford, Berks, where for five years 
he fuitilled all the duties of a parish priest 
with great fidelity and success. These 
preferments he resigned in 1798 for a Pre- 
bend Residentiary at St. Paul’s, London. 
So great, however, was the personal at- 
tachment of George II1I. to Dr. Majendie, 
that his acceptance of the vicarage of New 
Windsor was made the condition of his 
appointment to St. Paul’s, in order that 
he might still continue to reside in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the King. In 
the year 1800, Dr. Majendie was conse- 
crated to the Bishopric of Chester, and in 
1809 to that of Bangor. Until partially 
prevented by the gradual accession of age 
and infirmity, few prelates have discharged 
their episcopal functions with more zeal 
and success. In the performance of his 
duty as a preacher, he was distinguished 
by a power and grace of elocution, and by 
a simplicitv and dignity of manner, sur- 
passing perhaps any public speaker of his 
time. And with respect to the more im- 
portant qualities which should adorn the 
Christian Bishop—we may truly say, that 
by the minute attention he paid to every 
part of his diocese—by the ready access 
which he afforded to all his clergy—by his 
muniti¢ent support of every public insti- 
tution, and by the liberality with which 
he answered every call of private neces- 
sity—by all these qualities he obtained 





the gratitudeand respect of the clergy and 
diocese. ‘Those who knew him best will 
agree that few men have gone down to 
the grave more deeply regretted, and more 
warmly loved for unaffected gentleness 
and kindness of heart and manner, and 
for all those charities which adorn domes- 
tic life. 
DR. JAMES. 

Died of apoplexy, on the 14th of July, 
at the house of his son, (G, P. R. James, 
Esq. Author of * Richelieu,” and other 
works, ) near Evreux, Dr, Pinkstan James, 
M.D. of George-street, Hanover-square, 
aged sixty-four. This eminent physician 
entered active life as a midshipman in the 
Royal Navy, about the same time with 
his present Majesty. The first engage- 
ment that he saw was likewise the first in 
which King William 1V. stood the fire of 
the enemy; namely, the action in which 
Langara, the Spanish Admiral, was de- 
feated and taken, He was then in the 
Invincible, but soon after quitted that 
ship, and served for some years in the 


. Pegasus frigate, commanded by Captain 


Stanhope. In this vessel, he saw a great 
deal of service in the West Indies, and 
had the yellow fever twice. It is some- 
what singular, also, that the present King 
afterwards sailed in the same ship, On 
his return from the West Indies he quit- 
ted the Navy, and studied medicine at the 
College of Edinburgh, where he took his 
degree. He then passed the College of 
London, and has ever since practised in 
the Metropolis. During the Regency of 
his late Majesty, he was appointed one of 
his Physicians Extraordinary, and shortl 
after wes elected Physician to the Lal | 
of St. George, Hanover-square, 
M. PRUDHOMME, 

This gentleman, the oldest of the Paris 
journalists, editor of * Le Journal des 
Révolutions de Paris,’”? which commenced 
in 1789, was born at Lyons in 1752. <Ac- 
cording to report, he, at his outset in life, 
was a bookseller’s shopman. Afterwards, 
removing from Lyons, he set up as a book- 
binder at Meaux. A few years before the 
Revolution he fixed his residence at Paris. 
There he ardently embraced the new prin- 
ciples, and was extensively instrumental 
in diffusing them; having, it is said, be- 
tween the commencement of the year 
1787, and the l4th of July, 1789, publish- 
ed upwards of one thousand five hundred 
political pamphlets, of some of which one 
hundred thousand copies were thrown into 
circulation, It was a remark of Prud- 


homme’s enemies, that he wore out all the 
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pens of all the Parisian gazetteers. It 
was, as we have iutimated, in 1789, that 
M. Prudhomme established “ Le Journal 
des Révolutions de Paris,’’ the motto of 
which was, ** The great seem to us to be 
great only because we are on our knees: let 
us rise!"—In this journal the Govern- 
ment was incessantly assailed, and the 
revolutionary measures were most Zea- 
lously ine ulcated. Prudhomme, however, 
was far from being a servile partis: ine He 
was disyusted with the sanguinary fero- 
city of Robespierre, and he attacked the 
tyrant and his measures with great spirit. 
The cons ‘quence of this was his arrest on 
the charge of being a royalist. The fal- 
lacy of this charge being apparent, he soon 
obtained his libe Thy § notwithstanding 
whic! 1, he thoug rhit it Aa isable to quit Pa- 
ris with his family _ After the downfall of 
Robespierre he returned to the capital; 
and from that period until his death, he 
emstantly followed tl e trade of a booke 
seller. M. Prudhomme was the author 
of * The General History of Crimes com- 
mitted during the Revolution,” in six voe 
lumes ; and of various other works, chietly 
of a geozraphical nature; but his talents 
were not considered to rank above medio- 
crity. He died at Paris of apoplexy, 
about the close of April, or commence. 
ment of May, last. 
GENERAL MEYRICK. 

Lately, at the house of his son, in Berke- 
ley-square, after three days’ illness ol ‘dys- 
pepsia, aged 66, Thomas Me ‘vrick, Esq. Ge- 
neral in the Army, and Lieut.-Col. of the 
2ist regiment of Foot. General Meyrick 
was the third son of James Meyrick, Esq. 
of Eyton Court, Herefordshire, and of Par- 
liament-street, W estminster, by his second 
wife, the widow of Mr. Cave. Having 
lost his father in 1778, he the following 
vear entered the army, being appointed 
ensign in the second regime at ot Foot in 
August, and was promoted to a lieute- 
nancy in the Gth Foot in November fol- 
In February 1781, he acquired 
the rank of captain in the 28th, which re- 
giment he joined at Antigua. His more 
active military career commenced in the 
— following; for in December 1782, 

apt. Meyrick embarked with Gen, Pres- 
cott for the relief of St. Kitt’s, and was 
present in the three engagements off that 
island between Sir Samuel Hood and the 
fleet of Admiral the Coimpte de Grasse. 
Iie afterwards landed with the troops, and 
was present in all the actions that took 
place until there-embarkation. After his 


ir 
lowing. 


return home, in consequence of an attack 
of yellow fever, he married the natural 
daughter of the celebrated Admiral Lord 
Keppel, a very pretty woman, who heing 
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her father's sole heir, brought him a hand. 
some acquisition of fortune. She died the 
19th of June, 1821. The issue of that 
marriage was one son, William Henr 
Meyrick, born in 1790, and now Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 3rd regiment of Foot 
Guards, who married Lady Laura, third 
daughter of the pe yy of Cleveland, by 
his “brat wife, Lady Catharine Powlett, 
daughter of Harry, sixth and last Duke 
of Bolton. He has four children by her 
Ladyship. un the Ist of January, in the 
year 1794, Captain Meyrick obtained a 
Majority in the 82d, and on the 10th of 
February a Lieutenant-Coloneley in the 
99th. From this regiment he, in Septem. 
ber following, exchanged into the 21st 
foot, and joined this corps immediately in 
— West Indies. His promotion, it will 
be perceived, was very rapid, which good 
fortune still attended him, for on the 26th 
of January, 1797, he received the brevet 
of Colonel. The disturbed state of Lre. 
land demanded the maintenance of a large 
and etficient. force; and in May 1798, 
Colonel Meyrick was sent thither, with 
the rank of Brigadier-General. | This 
service, which was unattended with bril. 
liant glory or renown, was of the most 
harassing description, the enemy being 
unknown until he made his appearance, 
To such a system of organization had the 
rebels arrived, that they overpowered the 
King’s troops in the town of Wexford,, 
took possession of the place, and for three 
days regularly mounted and relieved guard 
on the same parade as had been occupied 
by his Majesty’s forces. The aspect of 
affairs was serious in the extreme, when 
General Meyrick put himself at the head 
of two battalions, and marched to the re- 
lief of the place; the rebels fled before his 
arrival, and tranquillity was restored. 
General Meyrick continued in Lreland till 
the peace in 1802, having command at 
Clonmel, and subsequently at Galway. 
On the 15th of February he was ré-ap- 
pointed to the same rank, and in Septem- 
ber 1803, received the rank of Major- 
General, being removed to the British 
staff in the next month, but in March 
1804, he was again placed on the staff of 
Ireland. He commanded in Dublin, and 
in 1810 was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General, His rank of full 
General he obtained in 1821. He was 
uncle to Dr. Meyrick, of Goodrich Court, 
Herefordshire. 
REV. THOMAS KEYNOLDs. 

Latelv,,aged seventveseven, the Rev. 
Thomas Reynolds, Rector of Little Bow- 
den, county of Northampton. Mr. Rey- 
nolds was fourth in descent from Dr. Bd- 
ward Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich from 
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1660 to 1676. Ue was of Lincoln Col. 
lev, Oxford, where he attained the de- 
gree of M.A, in 1777. In 1776 he was 
presented to the rectory of Little Bow- 
den, and to the vicarage of Dunton Bas. 
set, in Leicestershire ; the latter he re- 
signed. In 1787 he was presented to 
the vicarage of Lubbenham, which he 
resigned, In 1794 Mr. Reynolds com. 
municated to Mr. Nichols for the His- 
tory of Leicestershire, ** Observations 
on the Foss and Via Dev ana 3” he also 
furnished some remarks on Lubbenham 
and Farndon Camps, and other valua- 
ble assistance, particularly in the his- 
tory of his neighbour town Market Har- 
bormigh, from some MS. collections made 
by Mr. Rowland Rouse, an attorney there. 
At the same period he made sevet ral com- 
munications to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine on the subject of Koman antiquities. 
In 1798 Mr. Reynolds was Chaplain to 
John Clarke, Esq. when Sheriff of Lei- 
cestershire, and published ** Equality en- 
joyed in this country ; a Sermon preached 
at the Assizes.””, Mr. Reynolds’s principal 
work was a quarto volume, entitled “ Iter 
Britanniarum; or that part of the Itine- 
rary of Antoninus which relates to Bri- 
tain, with a new Comment,” printed at 
the Cambridge University press in 1799. 
No work specifically written upon this 
subject among antiquaries had been pub- 
lished for nearly a century before, since 
the time when Horsley compiled his Bri- 
tamia Romana; but during that interval 
a host of writers had incidentally contri- 
buted partial illustrations, and numerous 
discoveries of Koman rer uins had conti- 
nually thrown fresh Light upon the sub- 
ject. These it was the obj ject of Mr, Rey- 
nolds to arrange ; and, although unfor- 
tunately prevented by the circumstances 
_of his prefession and situation from making 


INCIDENTS 
MENTS, 


A dinner was held at Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern, last month, in celebration of the 
triumph of constitutional freedom in 
France ; Sir F. Burdett in the chair. The 
gallery at the end of the hall was filled with 
ladies, who displayed a great deal of inter- 
est in the proc eeding ws, and remained till the 
conclusion. The number of persons who 
sat down to dinner were upwards of three 
hundred. Many of them wore tri-colour- 
ed cockades, and other decorations of’ a 
like kind, In the course of the ev ening, 


tri-coloured flags, or pocket-handkerchiets 
made to resemble them, were displayed by 
several individuals, 


Among those present 
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judgment, 
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those personal investigations which might 
be considered almost requisite to the ade- 
quate performance of the task he had, un, 
dertaken, yet he certainly accomplish- 
edit with’all the skill that could arise 
from mere book and map enquiries 3, and 
by his industry, care, and considerable 
performed a very acceptable 
service to the study of Roman British an- 
tiquities. It added greatly to the value 
of Mr. Reynolds's work, that before it was 
submitted to the press, ‘it was revised by 
Dr. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, to whom 
also it was de dicated, Bishop Bennet, in 
company with the late Rev, Thomas Le- 
man, had surveyed nearly the whole of the 
island in search of Roman antiquities, and 
any very ¢ apiti il errors were thus avoided, 
An article in the British Critic, indeed, 
treated the work with considerable seve- 
rity; it was supposed to be written by 
Mr. Whitaker, the historian of Manches- 
ter, whose opinions, particularly with re- 
gard to Rich: ird of Cirencester, Mr. Rey- 
nolds had found reason to dispute. The 
opinions, however, of that prejudiced and 
very fanc iful writer, are not to be w eig rh - 
ed against those of the jate Mr, Lem: an, 
who in the preface toa similar work on 


‘the Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester, 


published in 1809, names * the ingenious 
Mr. Reynolds ; who, without seeing them, 
has thrown light on n any of the obscurer 
parts by his labours.”—It is indeed to be 
wished that, now thirty years have elapsed 
since the publication of Mr. Reynolds's 
work, and twenty years since that by Mr, 
Leman 5 and many fresh discoveries» 
importance have been made by the indefa- 
tigable researches of Sir R, C. Hoare, and 
other able investigators ; the same lime 
labor should again be performed with 
equal unprejudiced impartiality and assi- 
duous fidelity. 


, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


were, Count de Mornay, M. Vincent, and 
sev eral other foreigne rs § Mr. Hobhouse, 
Mr, Warburton, Mr. F. Palmer, Colonel 
Jones, and Mr. Bushisighentose Letters 
from Lord Milton, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Nugent, and Mr. Brougham, ac- 
counting for their absence, were read to 
the meeting. Mr. Brougham says, than 
himself ** no man entertains a more lively 
sense of the debt of gratitude, never to be 
repaid, which all the lovers of freedom in 
all lands owe to the authors of the glorious 
event you are met to celebrate, They 
have done far more in three days to make 
despotism impossible either in France or 
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in England, than its vile abettors can now 
uccomplish in as many ages.’’—Lord Mil- 
ton speaks of it as desirable “ that the 
greatest possible number of persons in the 
higher ranks should be known as approvers 
of the last Revolution.”"—Lord Nugent 
had engaged to meet some good political 
friends at a distant part of the country, 
which he could not with propriety post- 
pone, but expressed his cordial approba- 
tion in the object of the meeting. He ob- 
serves in his letter, that “ the present ge- 
neration of Frenchmen have immortalized 
themselves, and, what is of much greater 
importance, have immortalized this truth 
—that tyranny may be overthrown, and 
the Tiberties of the people rescued and 
established by the people themselves, with- 
out a single act of inhumanity or popular 
disorder.”-—Lord John Russell excused 
himself on the ground of fatigue arising 
from the late contested election for Bed- 
ford, and that he had not health for these 
celebrations. But,” said his Lordship, 
« T can assure you that no one feels more 
strongly than myself the gratitude due to 
the French people for breaking at once, at 
every risk, and by the most noble exer- 
tions, the vilest yoke which'a contemptible 
tyrant ever prepared for a great nation. 
The benetit of their splendid hervisin will, 
I am convinced, be felt before long in 
every part of the civilized world.” The 
speeches at the dinner were all in unison 
with these sentiments. Among English- 
men and strangers but one feeling predo- 
minated throughout the entire of the pro- 
ceedings, and the utmost enthusiasm and 
unanimity prevailed with respect to the 
great cause in celebration of which the 
meeting had been convened. 

New Coinage —At a Jury of the Pix, 
assembled at the Exchequer Office last 
month, the Lord Chancellor stated, that 
since he held the Great Seal of England 
he had officiated at a similar Court only 
once; but that his predecessor in oitice 
had presided at several. On all these oc. 
casions the respective Juries had acquitted 
themselves with credit and ability. ‘This 
was of the utmost importance, seeing the 
great necessity there was for a pure stand- 
ard of currency in a country whose com- 
mercial undertakings were sv extensive as 
those of England. The noble and learned 
Lord then adverted to the debased cha- 
racter of the currency prior to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, who, after she had 
effected a salutary change in the standard 

oy hy the gold and silver coin, said 
that e had * destroyed a monster who 
would have ruined her people,” alluding 
to the base and spurious character of the 
metil previously in circulation. Since the 
time of Elizabeth both the gold and silver 


currency had remained in the same state 
of purity—the standard for the form»r 
being twenty-two carats of pure gold with 
two of alloy, value 4/. 14s. Gd. ; that of 
silver being 1 loz. 2dwts. pure with 1 8dwts, 
alloy. His Iwrdship then alluded to the 
engagement of the Master of the Mint. 
By indenture he is allowed what is called 
his * remedy,” being twelve grains to the 
lb. Troy, to cover any deliciency between 
the bullion and the coin. He then briefly 
related the manner in which bullion is 
received at the Mint, and the form adopt- 
ed prior to its being accepted for the use 
of the country. A chest, called a pix, 
containing pieces of pure gold and silver 
coin, is opened by command of his Majesty, 
in presence of his Commissioners; two 
pieces of gold and two of silver are taken 
out: one of each is given to the bullion 
dealer, and the other is locked up under 
the seal of the Master of the Mint; the 
bullion is assayed, and if found to show a 
pure result, that is, as pure in quality as 
the pieces-taken from the pix, it is receiv. 
ed and applied to the exigencies of the 
country. His Lordship then stated that 
the quantity of gold to be issued, and ne- 
cessary to be assayed on the present occa- 
sion, as the new coinage, was six millions 
sterling, and a silver coinage, 120,000/. 
sterling. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PR EFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. Holmes, M.A, late Fellow and 
Tutor ot Queen’s College, Cambrid e,to the Head 
Mastership of the Free Grammar School at Leeds. 

The Rev. W. A. Keppel, B. A. to the Reciory 
of St. Devereux, Heieford. 

The Rev. H. R. Rokeby, B.A. to the Rectory 
of Arthingworth, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. F. F. Beadon, B.A. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of Compton Bishop, So- 
merset, 

The Rev. C.Webber, jun. M.A. tothe Rectory of 
Felpham, void by the death of the Rev. S Shale, 
D.D. 

The Rev. L. Cooper, M.A. Rector of Ingoldes- 
thorpe, to the Imprepriaie Rectory of Hawkshead, 
Lancashire. 

The Rev. W. Burrows, Carate of Meonstoke, to 
the Vicarage of Christ Choarch, Hants. 

The R. M. Chatfield, B.A, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the United Vicarages of W iisford, 
and Woodford, Wilts. 

The Rev. ©. Carr, Clerk, to the Officiating Ml- 
nistry of the Church of Newborough, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

The Rev. J. Williams (who has officiated asCa- 
rate thereof for upwards of forty years) to the v4- 
luable Livingsof Kemberton and Satton Maddock, 
Salop. 

The Rev. J. Glover, jan. to the Rectory of 
Rand, Linc: Inshire. 

The Rev. H. P. Hamilton, M.A. to the Rectory 
of Wath, Yorkshire, vacated by the dewth 0 
the Rev. B. Newton. 











1890. 
The Rev. R. Pym, Curate of Kelshall, Herts, 
to the Rectory of Elmiey, Yorkshire. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

To be Aidesde-Camp to bis Majesty with the 
rank of Colonel—Sir R. Gardiner, J. Fremantle, 
Lord G. W. Russell, E. Wynyard, J. Fergusson, 
T. W. Brotherton, Sir A. J. Dalrymple, Bart. Sir 
J. H. Reynell, W. Smelt, A. Creagh, J. R. Ar- 
nold, W. Wemyss, G. Fitzclarence.—Sir Robert 
Wilson to be restored to the rank of Major-Gene- 
ral, July 22.— Major-General John Macdonald to 
be Adjutant-General ; Colonel G. Fitzclarence to 
be Deputy Adjutant-General. 

Lieutenant-General Lord Aylmer to be Governor 
of Lower and Upper Canada. 

Knighted—Martin Archer Shee, Esq. President 
of the Royal Academy ; James South, Esq. of the 
Observatory, Kensington; Wm. Henry Richard- 
son, Esq. Sheriff of London; George Drinkwater, 
Esq. Mayor of Liverpool. 

Joha Leslie Foster to be one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer for lreland. 

The King has made the following changes in his 
Hoasehold :—Lord Chamberlain, Earl of Jersey ; 
Vice-Chamberlain, Earl of Belfast; Private Sec. 
to his Majesty, Lieut..Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, 
G.C.B.; Keeper of the Privy Purse, Major-Gen. 
Wheatley ; Master of the Robes, Adm. Sir Charles 
Pole, Bart. G.C.B.; Groom of the Robes (having 
rank as Groom of the Bedchamber), Capt. Adol- 
phus Fitsclarence, R.N.; Chief Equerry and 
Clerk Marshal, Major-General Sir A. Barnard, 
K.C.B. K.C.H.; Eguerries, Sir Philip Sidney; 
K.C.H., Lieut.-Col. Fred. Fitzclarence, Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Aug. D’Este, K.C.H., the Hon, J. K. 
Erskine ; Lords of the Bedchamber, Lord James 
O’Bryen, and the Marquis of Hastings (vice Earl 
of Harrington and Viscount Lake) ; Grooms of the 
Bedchamber, Henry Hope, Esq. and Sir Hussey 
Vivian (vice Earl of Mountcharles and Gen. Sir 
Wm. Keppel); Extra Greom, Hon. Sir R. Spen- 
eer, K.C.H.; Physicians in Ordinary, the Presi- 
dent of the College for the time being, Sir H. 
Halford, Sir G. Blane, Sir M. Tierney; Extraor- 
dinary, Drs. Maton, Warren, Sir J. Macgregor, 
Mac Michael, J. R. Hume; to the Household, Dr. 
Francis Hawkins; Librarian, Dr. Mgcmichael. 
The Hon. A. E. P. Graves, to be Page of Honour 
to his Majesty, vice J. H. Hudson, Esq. Sir Fre- 
derick Watson to be Master of the Housebold, 

Tur Quaren’s Hovsenoiv: — Lord Cham- 
berlain, Earl Howe; Vice-Chamberlain, Hon. 
Frederick Cathcart ; Mistress of the Robes, Du- 
chess Dowager of Leeds; Ladies of the Bedcham- 
ber, Marchioness of Westmeath, Countess of 
Mayo, Marchioness Wellesley,, Marchioness of 
Ely, Countess Brownlow, Lady Clinton; Princi- 
pal Bedchamber-woman, Lady Caroline Wood ; 

mber-women, Lady William Rassell, Lady 
Isabella Wemyss, Hon. Mrs. Berkeley Paget, 
Hon. Mrs. Hope, Dowager Lady Bedingfeld, 
Lady Gore, Miss Wilson, resident; Maids of Ho- 
nour, Misses Olivia de Roos, Hope Johnstone, 
Boyle, Eden, F. Sneyd, Mitchell; Gentlemen 
Ushers of Privy-chamber, Capt. G. Pechell, R.N. 
Lieat.Col. Sir George Hoste, Captain Vincent, 
R.N.; Daily Waiters, Lieut.-Col. J. Wilson, Hon. 
G. Strangeways, Capt. Stanhope, R. N.; Quar- 
terly Waiters, Capt. Henry Murray, Mr. Richard 
Camberland, Major Wright; Treasurer, Jobn 
Barton, Esq.; Attorney-Gen. W. Horne, Esq. ; 
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Solicitor-Gen. John Williams, Master of 
the Horse, the Earl of Errol ; First Equerry, Col. 
Macdonell; Equerries, Capt. Usher, R.N., - 
Col. Fox ; Pages of Honour, Hon. Charles Grim- 
ston, Mr. Munday; Physicians in Ordinary, Sir 
H. Halford, Dr. C. M. Clarke; Extraordinary, 
Drs. Southey, Turner, Locock; Surgeon, and to 
the‘ Housebold, Robert Keate, Eaq.; Extraordi- 
nary, Mr. Arnold; Apothecary, Mr. Davis; to 
the Household, Mr. Brande. 

The Queen has nominated Mrs. Johnston, of 
Dover-street, to be her Dressemaker and Milli- 
ner.* 

Married.}—At Wytham, the Hon. and Rev. C. 
Bathurst, to Emily Caroline, youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Abingdon. 

At Marylebone, the Rev. P. Knapp, Felluw 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Emily, eldest 
daughter of W. Willan, Esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. C. F. 
Moore, to Julia, daughter of Sir B. Hobhouse, 
Bart. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, St. G. Caal- 
field, Esq. to Susan, daughter of Lady C, Crofton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, H. Fitgroy, 
Esq. eldest son of the late Lord H. Fitzroy, to 
Jane Elizabeth, fourth daughter of C. Beauclerk, 
Esq. of St. Leonard’s, Sussex. 

At Aldingbourne, Sussex, Lord Porchester, to 
Henrietta Anne, eldest daughter of the late Lord 
H. M. Howard. 

At North Creek, Norfolk, J. T. G. Browne, 
Esq. of Reymerstone Hall, to Frances, daughter 
of Archdeacon Bathurst, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, T. W. Bram- 
ston, Esq. of Skreens, Essex, to Eliza, fifth daugh- 
ter of the late Admiral Sir E. Harvey. 

At St. James’s, the Rev. E. C. Ogle, to Sophia, 
youngest daughter of Admiral Sir C. Ogle, Bart. 


At St. James’s Church, the Rev. G. A. Dawson, 
of Edwardston Hall, Suffolk, to Louisa,. third 
daughter and co-heiress of the late Sir T. Pilking- 
ton, Bart, of Chevet, Yorkshire. 





Died.|—The Lady C. S. Murray, daughter of 
the Earl of Mansfield. 

At the Coburg Hotel, Lady Grey Egerton. 

At Gilston Park, Herts, Julia, the eldest; and 
Catherine, the second daughter of R. P. Ward, Esq. 

In Dublin, Hugh Dick, Esq. late Member for 
Maldon, 

At Baldock, Herts, 1. Hindley, Esq. 

At Newbury, the Rev. T. Best, B.A. Curate of 
Shaw. 

At Grazeley Lodge, Reading, the Hon. Mrs. 
Stapleton. 

At Forest-place, Laytonstone, J.W. Unwin, Esq. 

The Rev. C. E. Paal, of Bury St. Bimand’s, 

The Rev. H. Hughes, Rector of Hardwick, 
Northam ptonshire. 

The Rev. R. Roche, B.A. Rector of Lyndon, 
Rotlandshire. ’ 





* It bas ran the round of the newspapers, 


very 
absurdly, that the Queen enjoined Mrs. Johnston 
to dismiss her French work-people, and vot to use 
French goods. There is nota word of trath in the 
assertion. The Modern Athens has long boasted 
of Mrs. Johnston’s skill in her vocation. , 
3F 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


a 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

As some labourers were digging lately on the 
common between Fulbourn and Wilbraham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, they discovered a bronze battle-axe, 
or spear-bead, in a fine state of preservation. 
Some bauman bones were likewise found, and se- 
veral iron links, much corroded, near the spot. 
The bronze weapon is now in the possession of 
Mr. W. Hancock, of Fulbourn. Some few years 
since several ancient warlike instruments were 
found near the same spot; drawings of them were 
taken by the late Rev. T. Kerrich, M.A. F.S.A. 
and ap account ef them was written by the late 
BE. D. Clark, LL.D. and published in the Archxo- 
logia, vol. xix. p. 46; there were five in namber, 
and all of them consisted of bronze, namely, 
two swords, a spear-head, and two forrules. In 
the year 1819, as some labourers were tredch- 
ing up a yard upon the estate of Mr. Fromont, 
of Fulbourn, they discovered an earthen pit- 
cher, surrounded and, covered with bricks in a 
very careful manner. It was given to the late 

Rev. R. Fisher, the rector of Fulbourn, The 
* Fleam Dyke,” beginning at Balsham, and end- 
ing at Fen Ditton, runs contiguous to the place of 
these discoveries. 

CHESHIRE. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the relief 
of Widows and Orphans of Clergymen who have 
Offic.ated in the archdeaconry of Chester, was 
lately held at Manchester, instead of Warrington. 
The sermon was preached in the Collegiate Church 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of this Dio- 
cese, Who, in an able and impressive discourse, 
advocated the general canse of Christian charity, 
and the particalar interests of those who were 
more peculiarly the objects of his solicitude. The 
collection was above 034. A very numerous body 
of clergy and laity afterwards sat down to dinner 
at the Exchange rooms. This excellent charity, 
which was first established in 16097, has continued 
since that time to administer, in the most effectual 
manner, to the wants of the widows and orphans 
of poor clergy. Last year 12802. was distributed 
in allowance to fifty one widows and orphans, and 
the balance remaining in the treasurer’s bands 
ws V1/, 13s. O)d. 


CORNWALL. 

The nomination of the Members to serve in Par- 
liament, as the representatives of this county, 
took place at Bodmin, when T. C, Coryton Esq, 
proposed Sir R. Vyvyan, Bart. who was seconded 
by N. Kendall, Exg. Mr. Pendarves was proposed 
by the Rev. Robert Walker, and seconded by 
W. Peter, Esq. The two candidates then ad- 
dressed the electors, and, in cloquent speeches, 
entered into a review of the present politics of 
Europe, which were coucluded amidst loud cheers 
from the electors, The e'ection took place on the 
following day at Lostwithiel, when there being no 
opposition, Sir R. Vyvyan, and Mr. Pendarves, 
were declared duly elected, 


CUMBERLAND, 


Newcastle and Carlisle Raolway.— This great un. 
dertaking will be commenced; there was a 


meeting of the directors lately, at which it was re- 
solved to begin operations immediately. 
DERBY SHIRE. 

Among the many wonderful caverns in Derby- 

shire, none seem, for extent and internal beauty, 
more to merit the attention of the curious observer 
of the hidden works of nature in her wild recesses, 
than the one which has been explored within 
these few days. It cannot consistently be said 
that this cavern is newly discovered, as the mouth 
has been seen a considerable number of years by 
the shepherds visiting the mountains, bat none 
before ever ventured to search into it. However, 
lately, having been previously informed of the 
exact situation of the entrance, a nomber of 
persons determined, if possible, to explore it, and 
having provided themselves with every requisite, 
they arrived at the mouth, which, by its terrific 
appearance, almost daunted the courage of the 
most resolute. The entrance tothe first landing is 
by a perpendicular descent of about five yards, 
when they again made a similar fall of four yards 
to the second landing ; the day disappearing, they 
lighted their flambeaux and candles, and proceed- 
ed down a steep descent ina westerly direction, 
The sides and roof in this part are composed of 
huge masses of rock, so regularly and compactly 
united, that it might be the work ofan architect ; 
and after going through innumerable chambers, 
which, for extent and loftiness of the roof, are not 
inferior to the most celebrated in Peak’s Hole, 
they discovered an opening in the floor, through 
which they with difficulty descended, and found 
themselves in a part of the cavern which runs in 
a direction exactly parallei with the part above. 
Here the largest chamber they bad gone through 
seemed only as the portico to this amazing ca- 
vern ; the eye could scarcely reach the lofty and 
noble ceiling, the sides and flo:¢ of which were 
regularly formed of immense masses of solid rock. 
As they proceeded farther in this subterraneous 
abode, they passed through many rooms little in- 
ferior to the former; in this part of the cavern 
there is a kind of soft stone, something between 
rotten stone and fuller’s-earth. But the lights 
being nearly consumed, they, without any delay, 
began to retrace their steps, for it would be im- 
possible for any person to find his way back witb- 
ont light, owing to the innumerable openings 
branching out in every direction, as it was with 
difficulty the party could find their way out though 
each had a light inbishand. Having attained the 
surface, they found they had been under ground 
one hour and forty-five minutes, the whele of 
which time had been taken up in going through 
the cavern. It is more than probable that there is 
a great part yet undiscovered, for by every ap- 
pearance they had not gone through the half, a8 
there were so many crevices.—Linder Low ¢a- 
vern is situated about a mile north-west of the 
Downfall, on the Scout. It is the opinion of se- 
veral persons well acquainted with the strata of the 
rock, that one-fourth of the bills in this part are 
subterraneous; and with little exertion mines 
mere extensive than any yet discovered iw Der- 
byshire would be found to exist. 
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1830. Devonshire—Hampshire— Lancashire. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The Freeholders of Devon have returned two 
Liberal candidates, and Mr. Bastard, whose poli- 
tics are of the old Ultra-Tory school, after twelve 
years sitting, has lost his election. The state of 
the poll, when Mr. Bastard resigned the contest, 
after a struggle of three days, was— 


For Lord Ebrington 2044 
Sir Thomas D. Acland 2764 
Mr. Bastard ° 2174 


The result may be considered as a complete 
triumph for the Liberal party in Devon, The 
Ultra-Tories have received their death-blow. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The third exhibition for the present year of the 
Cirencester and Cotswold Horticultaral Association 
lately took place, In consequence of the inan- 
spicious atmosphere for some time before, the 
specimens of ranancaluses, pinks, and roses were 
by no means se numerous as they would have 
been under more favourable circumstances; but 
their deficiency was most amply supplied by as 
fine a display of vegetables, fruits, &c. as cuuld 
have been witnessed : nothing more remains to be 
hoped for, than that those who so kindly fostered 
the Institution, will continue to render it all that 
assistance which has contributed in so eminent a 
degree to make the exhibitions attractive. 


HAMPSHIRE- 

The Warden and Sub-warden of New College 
arrived last month at Winchester College, for the 
purpose of electing scholars. They were received 
at the entrance by the Right Rev. Warden (the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford), with the other mem- 
bers of the Institution, and welcomed in a Latin 
oration, delivered with much spirit, by Mr. Hall, 
son of Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke College. 
The following gentlemen obtained medals for their 
respective prize compositions ;— 

Gold Medals.—English prose: “ On the ne- 
cessity of moral courage in the conduct of life.”— 
Palmer, 

Latin verse: “* Pharos Edystonia.””—Fellowes. 

Silver Medals.—** T. Quinctii Oratio ad Popu- 
lam Romanum.’”’—Guaner. ' 

“ Lord Erskine’s speech upon the prosecution 
of ‘The Age of Reason.’ ”’— Butler. 


LANCASHIRE. 

The directors of the Manchester and Liverpool 
railway proceeded lately from the latter place to 
Manchester, in a carriage propelled by a locomo- 
tive engine, to hold their first board in Manches- 
ter. At five minutes past eleven the directors and 
some of their friends, with the resident engineers, 
in all abont forty, arrived in two carriages, aud 
were received with the loudest acclamations by 
the assembled multitude at the bridge crossing 
Oldfield-road. The directors very warmly congra- 
tulated Mr. Stephenson, the engineer of the rail- 
way, On the success of his efforts; observing th 
their passage had exceeded their most sanguine ex- 
pectations, The engine used on the occasion was 
& new one, constructed by Messrs. Stephenson, 
and designated the Arrow. In addition to its own 
weight, with its appendages for the supply of 
water, &c. seven tons, it drew behind it seven 
waggons laden with stones, weighing twenty-seven 
tons; behind these were two coaches, containing 
the directors and their friends, weighing five tons 
more, making a total weight of thirty-nine tons. 
With this weight the engine compassed the dis- 
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tance (rather more than thirty miles) in two hours 
and one minute, exclusive of nineteen minutes 
taken up in stoppages, for the necessary supply of 
fuel and water, The directors started from the 
Liverpool end of the line at a quarter before nine, 
having breakfasted in Liverpool, and alighted at 
the Okifield-road bridge atfi ve minutes past eleven. 
At five o’clock they again ascended the carriages 
at the Oldfield-lane bridge. It had been arranged 
that they were to have departed about three 
o’clock, but some trifling repairs being required 
by the engine, it was not until five o’clock that it 
was ready to convey them, After clearing the 
Cross.lane bridge, to which place they proceeded 
at a very moderate rate, the eugine, which was 
not now encumbered with the waggons of stone, 
dashed along at an almost terrific rate, amidst 
loud cheers and waving of handkerchiefs from the 
assembled multitude; and after deducting seven 
minutes for stoppages, the party arrived at Edge 

hill, Liverpool, in one hour and twenty minutes. 
The average speed in the return from Manchester 
Was twenty miles an hour, and in passing over 
Chat Moss, the carriages proceeded for a time at 
the rate of twenty-seven miles! 

The number of emigrants who have sailed from 
Liverpool for the United States of America, from 
Ist of February to 28th May, as accurately as the 
information can be obtained, is as follows ;—To 
New York, nearly 5000; Philadelphia, from 600 
to 600; Boston, 50 to 190; Baltimore, 500 to 600: 
number to British America, 600 to 700. The fares 
are from 25 to 35 guineas for the cabin (finding 
every requisite during the voyage), and from 
3d. 10s. to 64. in the steerage (the parties providing 
themselves). The expense of landing is one dol- 
lar, to be paid by each emigrant at every port 
except Boston. 

The Common Council of Liverpool has announe- 
ed the intention of the Corporation this year to 
give 1002. in aid of art, and 50/. for the best pic 
ture, any subject and any size, painted expressly 
for the exhibition in Liverpool, and the competi- 
tion to be open to the artists of the United King- 
dom. 

The Mayor of Liverpool having declined calling 
a meeting of the inhabitants of that town, on the 
same grounds as the Lord Mayor of London, a 
public meeting was held in the Music Hall; 
W. W. Currie, Esq. in the chair, Animated and 
appropriate speeches were made by the Rev. W. 
Shepherd, dlr. W. Currie, Mr. Rushton, Mr. EK. 
Smith, Mr. ¥. Jordan, Mr. J. Ewart, Mr. Booth, 
and others, and resolutions were entered into ex. 
pressive of the admiration of the meeting of the 
independent and heroic spirit of the people of 
Paris, as recently displayed in their resistance to 
the infringement of their Constitutional rights, and 
manifesting their sympathy with the survivors for 
the loss of those distinguished patriots who fell in 
the glorious struggle. The last resolution was,— 
“ That this meeting cannot forbear contrasting the 
late momentous crisis in the affairs of France 
with the more fortunate circumstances in which 
England is placed, possessing, as she does, a So- 
vereign animated by true British feelieg—a Con- 
stitutional Monarch, anxious to consult the welfare 
of his sabjects—a King, of whom it may be truly 
said, that it is the fervent prayer of the country 
at large that he may long live to reign in the 
hearts of a loyal, devoted, and happy people.” 
Subscriptions were entered into in the room, and 
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thatiks Wweré Voted to the Chitrman, who made 


suitable acknowledgments. After the chair was 
vaéated, it was again resumed, a French gentle- 
man, M. Da Roy, having presented himself. He 
expressed, in his own name and that of his coun- 
trymen, his heartfelt gratitude for the honour 
dote them this day. He considered such meet- 
ings absolately necessary; for without sach ex- 
pressions of public feeling, all the Powers in En- 
rope would do their utmost to crash the reanimated 
liberties of France. Three cheers were then pro- 
posed by the Chairman for La Fayette, which 
wére so heartily given that the hall long shook 
with the sound. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The new road up Ganarew Hill, near Mon- 
mouth, is in such a forward state, that it is ex- 
pected to be finished in a very sbort time ; and 
besides the advantages of greater expedition and 
safety which it will ensure, magnificent views of 
the Wye scenery will be opened to the traveller 
in descending the hill towards Monmouth, This 
greatly-improved line dees not at all increase the 
distance ; and the ascent is at the rate of one inch 
and a quarter only in each yard forward, which 
is much easier than the mail-coach standard for 
ascending the hills at a trotting pace. Another 
very great improvement in the road between 
Monmouth and Gloucester is begun. This new 
line commences about a quarter of a mile beyond 
the nine-milestone from Gloucester, and ends 
within a few yards of the seven-milestone at 
Huntley. 


NORFOLK. 

The annual meeting of the Lynn Mechanics’ 
Institate was lately held, and from the report of 
the committee, it appears that this institution is in 
a fair way to become eminently conducive to the 
purposes for which it was founded. The finances 
are in a mach more prosperous condition than 
they were last year: the debt is reduced to a mere 
triffe, and will very soon be wholly liquidated. 
The namber of members is on the increase, and 
the library is found to contain nearly 400 volumes 

f books on literary and scientific subjects; the 
eaders of which ave of that class which is anxious 
to obtain knowledge, bat whose circumstances 
preclude them from secking it through more ex- 
penaive channels. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Sir J. A. Park, in the course of his charge to 
the Grand Jury at the last assizes, referred to the 
late prize fights which had distarbed the county, 
not, indeed, by their having taken place within 
its limits, bat by the training, and other prepara- 
tions that took place at Chipping-Norton and that 
neighbourhood, where great neglect had been 
shown on the part of the magistrates and peace- 
officers. Por himself, he entertained the same 
opinions respecting the unlawfulness of prize fight- 
ing which bad been entertained by the distin- 
gtished Jadge Ashhurst, the father of the present 
chairman of the county. That learned jodge de- 
clared, that in the event of death occasioned by 
fighting, under such circumstances, he should con- 
sider it as murder: and that for bimself, in all 
cases of indictment broaght before him, whether 
against the principals or their aiders and abettors, 
unter Whatever name, of backers, seconds, bottle- 
holiférs, &c. he should take cxre that the law 
should be éaforced to the utmost extent of its se: 


verity. —Five prisoners were recorded for death, 
and tive transported, and a very few imprisoned. 
SUFFOLK. 

Forty years have elapsed since a contested elec- 
tion took place in the county of Suffolk. It has 
recently been contested, and Sir Thomas Gooch, 
the Ultra-Tory candidate has been ousted, having 
resigned the contest. 

Sir Harry Bunbury had 1097 votes 

Mr. Tyrrell - «+ 104 

Sir T. Gooch. - 627. 
Leaving the last with 470 votes less than Banbory, 
and 417 less than Tyrell. The following state- 
ments have been published ;— 

104 clergymen voted, namely—- 

70 plampers for Gooch 
5 Ditto for Bunbury 
6 Ditto for Tyrell 
4 Gooch and Tyrell 
8 Gooch and Bunbury 

11 Banbury and Tyrell 


— 


104 
1725 freeholders polled, namely— 
G. B T. 

552 for Gooch . . 552 

53  Bonbury .. 53 

53s Tyrell ."- 7 53 

67 ~~ Gooch and Bunbury 67 67 

12 Gooch and Tyrell 12 12 
988 Bunbury and Tyrell 988 988 


SURREY. 

A very numerous meeting of the parishioners of 
Lambeth was held, last month, for the purpose, it 
was stated, of making a poor-rate, but, im fact, for 
enforcing a rate for the payment of the sums de- 
manded for the services of the New Police. Mr. 
Massey, the senior charchwarden, took the chair, 
when the parochial officers moved a threepenny 
rate, for the purpose of paying out of the poor- 
rate the sum required by the Commissioners of 
the New Police. Mr. Feary, Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Quin, and other parishioners, spoke at great 
length, and complained of the burdens entailed on 
the parish, which was already most extensively 
rated, by the introduction of the New Police, a 
body of men most inefficient in their duties and 
irregalar in their general conduct. Mr. Quin said 
his house was broken into in a most daring man- 
ner a week since, and robbed. His avocations 
led him often to be out late at night, and it was 
seldom indeed that he met with a New Police- 
man. Mr. Blunderfield said that the streets in 
the rear of the Coburg Theatre were left in an 
unprotected state, and that the inhabitants of that 
district had been compelled to pay a private 
watchman to guard their property daring the 
night. Even in the neighbourhood of the Strand, 
the Police are become less efficient, and the men 
often misconduct themselves. Mr. Feary submit- 
ted, that some steps should be taken, either legally 
or by subterfuge, to evade the payment of the 
enormous sum required of them. Mr. Wood, the 
parish solicitor, and Mr. Watmore, the vestry 
clerk, said the Act was imperative, and if the 
money was not paid in forty days after the Com- 
missioners’ demand, warrants of distress would be 
issued against the parish officers. Mr. Feary ad- 
visod that the rate should be resisted. In Middle- 


sex, the Spitalfields district had declared, throagh 
the parochial officers, the {oubility of the parish- 
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joners to pay, and they had been relieved. A 
clamorous discussion took place, the majority of 
the meeting contending that a twopenny rate was 
sufficient, and that it would be illegal to raise a 
higher. Mr. Feary complained of the lavish ex- 
penditare, and reprehended the conduct of the 
parish officers. This led to an animated and some- 
what personal conversation, when at length the 
chairman put the question, proposing a twopenny 
rate, which was agreed to. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

A respectable meeting of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham was held last month, to express 
the sense of that town and neighbourhood relative 
to the late events in France, and also to promote 
a subscription in aid of the suffering and heroic 
inhabitants of Paris. Various resolutions were 
agreed to, expressive of admiration of the conduct 
of the brave men who were engaged in the late 
conflict, and of the heroic valour of tlie people of 
France generally. It was also agreed that a sub- 
scription should be opened in the different banks 
of Birmingham for the relief of those who had 
suffered in the cause of freedom, 


YORKSHIRE. 


The Tower of Whitby Abbey lately fell down. 
It wast heloftiest and noblest portion of these ve- 
nerable ruins, being about 104 feet high; and 
from its height, added to its situation on the steep 
clitf which overhangs the town on the south side 
of the harbour, it formed a picturesque object to 
the eye of the traveller approaching Whitby, as 
well as a useful sea-mark to the mariner. The 
body of the tower was supported on four lofty pil- 
lars, the failure of one of which, that to the S.W. 
is supposed to have occasioned the accident, as it 
had for some time previous been remarked to be 
in a dilapidated state. This part of the abbey was 
supposed to be about 600 years old. 

The ceremony oflaying the first stone of the pub- 
lie rooms, York, lately took place. The arrange- 
ments had been so far completed that the commit- 
tee found it impossible to defer the completion of 
the ceremony, however they might have wished it, 
incompliance with the public feeling so generally 
evinced. The weather was as unfavourable as 
could be imagined for a celebration of this descrip- 
tion. The gentlemen, however, connected with 
the undertaking, together with those of other lite- 
rary and scientific institutions, assembled at the 
Mansion House, where the procession was ar- 
ranged, which proceeded to the completion of the 
ceremony by Lowgate, Silver-street, Whitefriar- 
gate, Junction Dock Bridge, Saville-street, Dock- 
street, and Grimston-street, to the site of the pub- 
vs rooms, in Jarratt-street, adjoining Sculcoate’s 

all, 

At a general meeting of the proprietors of the 
Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society, held 
at the Music Hall, last month, a paper on the 
citeulation of the blood was read by Dr. Favell, 
previous to which a memoir upon the green tiger 
beetle, (Cicindela Campestris, L.) with a descrip- 
tive account of its larva, written by John Obadiah 
Westwood, Esq. F.L.S. &c. corresponding mem- 
ber of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Sheffield, was submitted to those present. 


WALES. 
Proclamation of King William.—Almost every 
town in the Priveipality, of any note, has bad its 
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procession to proclaim King William IV, Those 
in Pembrokeshire were of a decidedly superior 
description. The corporate body from the borough 
of Pembroke visited the dock-yard in that neigh- 
bourhood on the 9th ult. for. this parpose— 
The town constable on horseback ; two constables 
with their staffs of office; band of music; the 
banners of the borough and the different benefit 
societies ; a carriage-and-four with the worshipfal 
the Mayor, supported by two councilmen, and 
guarded by three constables on each side ; a car- 
riage with three members of the conncil; two 
constables; the town clerk, in a carriage, dressed 
in his robes; constables; gentlemen on horseback, 
The procession was received at the entrance to 
the Dock-yard by the officers of that establish- 
ment, who had the whole of the workmen drawn 
up in proper order. On the pillars of the gate 
two men were stationed, supporting silk flags, the 
one being the royal standard, with his Majesty’s 
characteristic distinction, the white band, as Duke 
of Clarence; the other, the foul anchor, as used 
by his Majesty when Lord High Admiral. The 
royal standard of England, which had hitherto 
been suspended half-mast bigh, was now hoisted 
to the mast-head. The different benefit clubs of 
the town were also in attendance, each with its 
distinguishing banner. Silence having been ob- 
tained, the Town Clerk, from one of the colonnades, 
read the proclamation, which was followed hy 
bursts of applause from the crowd, who with their 
shouts did 





“To the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth.” 


A party of the workmen from the opposite colon. 
nade ‘just at this moment sung “ God save the 
King,” in very good style, accompanied by seve- 
ral instruments, which bad an imposing effect, 
The whole party then proceeded to the market 
place, where the same ceremony was performed, 
A plentiful supply of cwrw-da being ordered by 
the Corporation, his Majesty’s health was drank 
by his truly loyal Welsh subjects, and with hearty. 
cheers. 


SCOTLAND. 


The following exhibits the existing state of 
Scottish representation : — Aberdeenshire, free- 
holders, 184; Argyllshire, 114; Ayrshire, 185; 
Banffshire, 40; Berwickshire, 149; Buteshire, 21; 
Caithness-shire, 33; Clackmannanshire, 16; Cro- 
martyshire, 19; Dumbartonshire, 72; Dumfries- 
shire,$4; Edinburghshire, 165 ; Elgin and Moray, 
32; Fifeshire, 239; Forfarshire, 124; Hadding- 
tonshire, 109; Inverness-shire, 77; Kincardine- 
shire, 82; Kinross-shire, 21; Kirkcudbright, 161; 
Lanarkshire, 222; Linlithgowshire, 68; Nairn- 
shire, 17; Orkney and Shetland, 43; Peebles- 
shire, 48; Perthshire, 230; Renfrewshire, 143; 
Ross-shire, 82; Roxburghshire, 151; Selkirkshire, 
33; Stirlingshire, 130; Sutherlandshire, 21; Wig- 
tonshire, 70 ;—Total, 3203. The average number 
of votes in each county to send a member to Par- 
liament, is 07, 2°33. 

Summary of Religious Belief of persons above 
ten years of age in Scotland, 1830; extracted 
from W. Chalmers’ Book of Scotland :— Esta- 
blished Church—Belonging to parish churches, 
chapels of ease, and chapels of missionaries, em- 
ployed in the Highlands and islands, 900,000, 
Presbyterian Dissenters Reformed Presbyterian. 
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Synod or Cameronians, Secession Charch, Ori- 
ginal Seceders, Original Burgher Seceders, and 
Relief Body, 330,000. Miscellaneous sectaries—| 
Independents and Baptists, Boreans and Glass- 
ites, Swedenbourgians, New Sectaries, with no 
distinct title, Methodists, and Jews, 100,900. 
Apostolic Charches—Roman Catholics, 100,000 ; 
Episcopalians, 60,000; Unitarians—those holding 
Bocinian opinious—Pure disbelievers, and those 
who attend no place of public worship of any de- 
seription, either from want of seats or want of 
will, though generally baptized Christians, and of 
Presbyterian lineage, 589,100: Total, 2,000,000. 


IRELAND. 


The following is a list of the number of persons 
entitled to vote at the election of members for 
Cities and Boroughs in Ireland, from a return 
just printed, by order of the House of Commons, 

Armagh Borough, 13; Athlone, 71; Bandon 
Bridge, t3 ; Belfast Borough, 13 ; Carlow Borough, 
13; Carrickfergus, County and Town, 860; Cashel 
City, 26; Clonmel Borough, 105; Coleraine Bo- 


Ireland —Meteorology. 


Sept. |, 


Town, 1,143. Dublin City, Abstract —Guild of 
Merchants, 1,007; Tailors, 126; Smiths, 23. 
Barbers, 81; Bakers, 18; Batchers, 32; Carpen. 
tors, 154; Shoemakers, 155; Saddlers, 72; Gooks 
and Vintners, 53; Tanners, No Return; Tallow 
Chandlers, 95 ; Glovers, &c, No. Return; Weavers 
No Return ; Dyers, 48; Goldsmiths, 88 ; Coopers, 
no retarn; Felumakers, 60; Cutlers, 154; Brick. 
layers, 62; Hosiers, 56; Curriers, 20; Brewers 
and Malisters, 27; Joiners, 71; Apothecarics, 90 ; 
Dublin University, 06; Dundalk Borough, 32; 
Dungarvan Borough, 12; Dungannon Borongh, 
1708; Ennis Borough, 13; Enniskillen Borough, 
15; Galway Town, no return; Kilkenny City, 
300 to 400; Kinsale, Town, 55; Limerick, City, 
3200; Lisbarn Borough, 56; Londonderry City, 
650 ; Mallow Town, 550; Newry Borough, 2472; 
Portarlington Borough, 15; New Ross Town, 32; 
Sligo Borough, 13; Tralee Borough, 13: Water. 
ford City, 1286; Wexford Town, 168; Youghal 
Town, 242.—A similar return has been ordered 
for the counties in Ireland, but it has not been 
yet printed. No return has been made of the 


naimnber of freeholders who are entitled to vote 


rough, 36; Cork City, 2,500 to 3,000; Downpa- ; - 
for members of the city of Dablin. 


trick Borough, 2,180; Drogheda County and 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


For some time the dealings in cotton-wool at 
Liverpool have particularly engaged the attention 
of some of the most experienced merchants in the 
City, by whom they are looked upon in some de- 
gree as the criterion whereby the mercantile pros- 
perity of the whole kingdom is to be estimated. 
In our last report it was stated that the sales of 
the month had amounted, at Liverpool, to the very 
extraordinary number of nearly 30,000 bags. Up 
to the latest date from that place, the sales were 
in exactly the same proportion. Very few are re- 

ed to have been on speculation. In the Me- 
tropolitan market, business in cotton has been well 
supported, 

Nothing has occurred in the Colonial Markets 
claiming especial notice. That of sugar has been 
active, and the sales of Muscovadoes more exten- 
sive than of other descriptions, 

The Coffee Market has displayed no farther ac- 
tivity than what was occasioned by the wants of 
home consumption alone. There has been no 
order of consequence for exportation. 

Baltic produce has been well maintained, the 
arrivals from that quarter not having been very 
considerable of late. A rise in the price of tallow 
at St. Petersburgh, has made a slight impression 
on the article here. 

The accounts from the manofacturing districts, 
generally, are extremely satisfactory. It is ad- 


mitted that there have been periods of greater ex- . 


citement, and times when larger profits were de- 
rived ; but the actual prosperity of the manufac- 
turing trade has an appearance of stability which, 
in the long run, will make it far more beneficial to 
the individuals concerned in it, and tothe country 
at large. In Manchester, and its neighbourhood, 
there is a demand for cotton goods at remunerat- 
sug prices, and the manufactories are at fall work. 
This demand arises from the wants of the home 
consumers, and in consequence of orders for ex- 
portation, which have been considerably increased 
since the last two months. A greater inquiry 
exists for yarns also than has been the case for 
some time. Prices of some sorts have, therefore, 
undergone much improvement. Inour home silk 
manufactures, an extraordinary degree of activity 


* has prevailed forsome time. There has been acon- 


siderable shipping demand for broad silks; and, 
althoagh the season may be considered as nearly 
over, there is reason to expect a partial conti- 
nuation of this inquiry in blacks and other dark 
colours for the antumn trade. 

The accounts from Manchester add, that the 
manufacture of bandanas has of late been far nore 
extensive than ever, and very large quantities are 
disposed of for foreign markets. This does not verify 
the prophecies of the anti-free-traders, who told 
us sume time ago that the opening of the market 
for East India goods would annihilate that branch 
of our silk mannfactures. The fact is, that our 
Bandanas claim the preference in many respects; 
and as this preference is not owing to the mere 
fancy or fashion of the moment, but to qualities 
peculiar to them, there is every probability that 
it will be permanent. There is no reason why 
silk manufactures in this country should not be- 
come, in every respect, equal to those of other 
countries, nor why they should not be as great a 
branch of trade, both for home consumption and 


exportation, as those of any other nation in the 
world, So extensive is that branch of industry 
heceming in some parts of the country, that many 
cotton-weavers have betaken themselves to it, 

Considering the favourable accounts which have 
for some time been received from every part of 
the kingdom, no apprehension need be entertained 
of commercial distress making its appearance here 
again for some time to come. The business done, 
generally speaking, is bottomed on real capital. 
But little fictitious paper is afloat, and it is not 
probable, that under the existing improved state 
of the currency, there will be any increase of it, 

A progressive rise has taken place in the price 
of wheat, and will most likely continue until the 
duty is reduced to the lowest rate prescribed by 
the present law. On the 19th, the weekly average 
was 73s, 4d.; the aggregate average by which the 
duty is regulated, 72s. 7d. and the duty 2s, 8d. 
Notwithstanding the prospect, almost amounting 
to certainty, of the utmost reduction of the duty, 
a great number of the cargoes in bond have al- 
ready been brought into the market ; and as many 
more will follow, and the home harvest is expect- 
ed, upon the whole, to be abundant; high prices 
cannot be lonz maintained. 

Since our last report of the state of the Money 
Market, the speculators for the fall in the funds 
have met with such an opportunity as rarely falls 
to the lot of stockjobbers in these peaceable 
times, Although there was evidently nothing in 
the events in France which might have justified 
any reasonable apprehensions respecting this conn- 
try, they were easily converted into an effectual 
ineaus of depression. On the 27th of July, Con- 
sols for the account closed at 92 seven-eighths sel- 
lers; but on the following day, being that on 
which the celebrated Ordinances became known 
here, the price fell, and closed at 91 three-quarters 
sellers, being a decline of 1 one-eighth per cent, 
The tendency to a decline continued all the time 
during which disorder was known to prevail in 
Paris, the lowest price having been 90 one-eighth 
to a quarter; so that the fall bas been of 2 five- 
eighths per cent. in the course of a week. We 
do not recollect it to have been so great within 
that time for the last four or five years. Towards 
the 5th of August, however, confidence began to 
revive in the Stock Exchange, and Consols again 
began to rise. Fluctuations have since been very 
trifling, and 91 qnarter to half, has been the 
usual quotation until the 25th, on which day it 
closed rather lower, as will be seen by a reference 
to the Stock list hereunder. The cause of this 
decline was owing to the preparation for the set- 
tlement of the account, from which it appeared 
that a large amount of Stock remained to be car- 
ried over to the next account. 

Almost all the other English Securities have 
participated in the depression and subsequent re- 
vival of Consols, which, in fact, gave the tone to 
both the ‘home and foreign market. In the latter, 
some of the South American were the only secu- 
rities that remained unaffected by the great 
cause which agitated the others, 

The fall in the funds in Paris during the late 
occurrences has been altogether of 10 per cent. 
Some speculators are said to have earned immense 
profits, while others have been considerable losers. 
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few appear to bave been benefited by the 
made by the syndicate of sock-brokers, 
the bargains entered into eight days pre- 
y to the Ordinances were annulled. 
re is abundance of money in our market; 
and the ordinary rate of discount on good bills 
continues low, notwithstanding some recent beavy 
exportations of gold, which the influx of foreign 
corn has called for. 

Bank Stock, 219.—Tbree per Cent. Reduced, 
91 three-quarters.—Three per Cent. Consols, 91. 
—Three per Cent. Consols, for account, 90 three- 
quarters to seven-eighths.—Three avd a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, 100 one-eighth.—Three and a 
Half per Cent. New, 100 one-eighth._-Four per 
Cent. 1826, 105.—Long Annuities, to 5th of Jan. 
1860, 19 nine-sixteenths.—Annuities, 30 years, 
div. dae April, October, 19 one-cighth.—Ditto, 
Jaly, January, 18 seven-eighths, three-quarters. — 
india Bonds, 80, 81.— Excequer Bills, L000d. 14d, 
per diem, Ditto, 500, Ditto Small, 79,50. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

French Five per Cent. Rentes, divs. due 22d of 
March and 22d Sept. 103, 25 2. Exchange per £ 
Silg. 25, 50.— Ditto Three per Cent. divs. due 22d 
of June and 22d of Dec. 76. Exchange per £ Silg. 
25 50.—Prussian Five per Cent. Bonds, of 1822, 


gift 


ol Bt det J. MORELAND, W. SLOAN, C. DENTON, 

TT, Shad Thames, Horselydown, stone mer- 
- 4 RLS, Cateaton-strect, merchant. Cc. 
SPURRIER, P.JOLLIFF, and W. J. SPURRIER, Poole, 
merchants ‘ nell otherwise T. GRIF- 
FiThs, Brecon, hen oe W. MARSHALL, Man- 
chester, hosier. ERTS, Burford, Oxfordshire, 
corn dealer. . Haw KINS, Easton, Hants, grocer. 
M.A. NOW LAND, Liverpoo!, feather dresser. 

July eo. J.T. BROWN. Bush- lane, London, wine mer- 
ebant. S.GRAVENOR, WV ood street, Spitalfields, silk 
bat manafacturer. M. MILNES, Seckville-street, Pic- 
cadilly, tailor, HH. SHAW, Billericay, Essex, grocer. 
T. Hi. sipEour Rochdale, Lancashire, linen draper- 
W FISHER, Whitehaven, Cumberland, draper. fl. 
WYATT. Acton Hill, Staffordshire, farmer. G. E. 
MAGNUS, Sutton, Cheshire, dealer. R. VANN, Braun- 
ston, Nerthemptensbire, coal merchant. J. HAM KINS, 
Basten, Monee, a 

mend akan B.S ALoOM, Liverpool, jeweller. H.- SEARi, 

Ide, Northumberland, wine merchant. 
AMOS, Lemon-street, Loman’s Pond, Southwark, — 
meker. J. PHILP, Broad-street, warehouseman. 3. 
BESWICK. Doddington Grove, St. Mary's, Newington, 
Sarrey, ae pe J.GRAY, Prospect row, Bermond- 


eey, master ma M. BARI OW, Salford, Lanca- 
shire, + ey — TURNER, Godley, Cheshire, cot- 
Soe Sune W. BIGGS, Twiverton, Somersctebire, 
builder 


July a. R. BACON, et street, tea broker. 
5.T OMAS, Canterbu Kent, glover. Ww. DOB. 
BON, Perey-street, Rat bone. place, dealer in hatters? 
trimmings. P. WHI re. -place, Mile End 
Old Town, peA.. -Wwi L mer Cigueent 
Lianddeniolen, ae dra ARKIN, 
Rewcastle upon Tyne, victaaller. ey ‘ANKARD, Clay- 
ton, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted stuff maker. fh. 
EVEKS, Wakefield, Yorkshire, corn factor. G. BI- 
THELL, Manchester, victualler. 

July 90 R. ANDERSON, Cockspor-street, Charing- 
cross, cun maker. R A. SPRIGG, High Helborn, lea- 
ther seller. J. he gts) Ratcliffe Hichway, St. George’s, 
bookseller. H. J. WHARTON, Private-road, Stock- 





Commercial Report—Bankrupts. Sept. 1. 


in € Stlg. divs. (payable in London), Ist of Jaa, 
and lst of July, lel, 2.— Russian Five per Cent. 
Bonds, in ¢ Stig. divs. (payable in London,) 15 
of March and Ist of Sept. 108.— Danish Three 
Cent. Bonds, in € Stig. divs. (payable in Lon. 
don,) 3ist of March and 30th of Sept. 72.—Spa. 
nish Five per Cent. Bonds of 1821 and ies, in 
£ Stig. with div. from Ist of Nov. 1823, 25 hal. 
— Ditto, of 1823, in £ Stig. with div, from Ist of 
Nov. 1823, 18 three-quarters.— Colombian Six per 
Cent. Bouds, of 1824, in £ Stig. with div. from 15:h 
of Jan. 1826, 24.— Peruvian Six per Cent. Bonds 
in £ Stlg. div. from 15th of Oet. 1825, 22—-Mex. 
ican Six per Cent. Bonds in £ Stlg, div. from ist 
of July, 1827, 39.—Greek Five per Gent. Bonds 
in £ Sug. with div. from Ist of Jan, 1827, 36 
half.— Brazilian Five per Cent. Bonds of 1829, in 
£ Stlg. (payable in Loadon,) Ist of April and Ist 
of Oct. 72 half. 


SHARES. 


Anglo-Mexican, 35/. to 36/.— Bolanos, 190/. to 
200/.— Brazil Company, &/. to 9l.—Ditto, Lmpe- 
rial, 731. to 741.—Ditto, National, 33/. to 34/4, 
Ditto, Del Rey, 62. 10s. to 71.—Cocaes, 7. wo 6. 
—Colombian, 117. to 12/.—Real Del Monte, 5g/. 
to 61/.—United Mexican, 14/, to 14/, 10s. 








BANKRUPTS 


FROM JULY 16, To AUGUST 17, 1830, INCLUSIVE. 


well, Surrey, wine agent. W. THOROUGHGOOD 

at Seas nigge Welle Tavern, Spa-fields, vietualler, J. 

YX, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, coal merchant. 

ATKINSON, Holbeach, Lincolnshire, wheelwrixht. 

S HANSON and W. HANSON, Langfield, Halifax, York- 
shire, timber merchants. 

August4. J. COLEGATE, Thomas-street, Kennineton 
Common, carpenter. J. HAWLEY, High eee Wap- 
gine. we provision dealer. 8S. YOUNG, Mansell ws 

mr - nter. C. OSBORN, Warwick 
per » Manchester, publican. w. SHEN. 
ON, aoe miller. 

Aucust 6. W. SPURWAY, Market-street, py 
builder. 1. B. BAKER, No. 14, Conduit street, Bo 
street, tailor, J. STIFF and H. STIFF, Lower Bosh. . 
Little Lever, Lancashire, calico printers. w. woop. 
KURN and EB. JACKSON, Ulverston, Lancashire 
low chandlers. ae OLDLAND. Wotton-under- tad 
Gloucestershire, clothier. RK. WAY, Somerton, somer- 
setshire, victualler. 

Aucust 10. P HOMDON, York House, Five Fields, 
Chelsea, beokaeller. J. PREB BELLE. Rathbone 
Sarwed ies, upholsterer, J. ENGLISH, “romp 
hosier. - HILL, sen. sy ahha poe High st 
i ‘salters. R. LD. MOTT, Coqerhires _ 
road, St. Pancras, wine Ldn} COMPLIN, 
New Alresford, Haunts, corn on tr ">. HUDDLE- 
STON, Great Driffield, Yorkshire, bookseller. Ww. M. 
HE GINBOTHAM, Stockport, Cheshire, cotton spinner. 

August 13. F. SQUIRE, Gooet New ramen Leices- 
ter-square, coffee- house keepe A. J. POLDEN, Billi- 
ter-square,merchant. T c. w ILL. 1AMS, Norwich, tea 
dealer. J.JAMES, Woolwich, Kent, iankeeper. W. 
HARRIS, Manchester, merchant. J. WHINYATES 
and Ss. WHINYATES, Liverpoo!, provision merchants. 

Augusti7. J.G. BONNEY, Cooper’s-row, Tuwer bill, 
wine merchant. MATHER, Salford, — 
eatiaee. G. COMLEY Uley, Gloucestershire. clothier. 

W. TRAVIS and J. STOPFOKD, Andenshaw, Lancashire, 
het maaufactarers. J. FELTHAM, S dling St Niche 
las. Dorsetshire, miller. A. M‘LOUGHLAND, Bolten 
le Moors, Lancashire, tailor. W. BILL, Birmingham, 
brass under. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


PaRLIAMENT will meet for the dis- 
patch of business on the 26th inst. 

The promptitude of the British Govern- 
ment in recognising the authority of the 
King of the French has been attended 
with the best effects. General Baudrand, 
sent by King Louis Philippe, was received 
by King William most graciously; and 
the credentials of Lord Stuart de Rothsay, 
presented to the head of the French em- 
pire, have removed every doubt as to the 
policy of England. 

The Duke of Brunswick, flying from 
his incensed subjects, has arrived in this 
country, the late Sovereign of which he 
so outrageously insulted for giving a Con- 
stitution to his people. King William IV. 
declined receiving this infatuated indivi- 
dual on his presenting himself at Brighton. 

A Court of Common Council of the City 
of London was held, last month, to consi- 
der the propriety of that body expressitig 
its approbation of the recent Revolution 
in France. A person named Tickner de- 
fended the Lord Mayor for refusing to 
meet to express his approbation of revolu- 
tionary movements ! The object for which 
the meeting was convened was disapproved 
of by a majority of fifty, and a notice of a 
motion for the use of the Guildhall, for a 
meeting of the freemen, refused to be re- 
ceived by the Civic chair. 

At the last Quarterly Meeting of pro. 
prietors of the Bank of England, a divi- 
dend of 4/. per cent. was declared for the 
half year ending the 10th inst. Mr. 
Young put a series of questions to the 
Governor, every one of which that gen- 
tleman evaded. Mr. Young demanded 
out of what funds it was that 13,000,0001. 


had been advanced for dead weight, 
9,000,000/. on Exchequer bills, 6,000,000/. 
on mortgages, loans, &c. &c. ; and found- 
ed on these and other questions, which he 
followed up by sundry observations, a mo- 
tion having for its object to communicate 
to the proprietors in future such informa- 
tion as might be necessary to qualify each 
of them for deciding as to the amount 
dividend fairly claimable out of the profits 
of the Bank. The motion was seconded, 
but on a show of hands was negatived. 
The Middlesex Grand Jury aave made 
a presentation on the subject of the New 
Police, in which they state, from the ge- 
neral character of the evidence brought 
before them in the present Sessions, their 
conviction that the system was of great 
public utility; that the members of it 
were a far more intelligent, as well as 
efficient, set of men than the old parochial 
authorities, being at once fearless and 
more disinterested in the discharge of 
their duty. They admit that there are de- 
fects in the system, but none that are not 
capableof being easily remedied. The mode 
in which the men delivered their testimony 
was, in almost all cases, clear and satisfac- 
tory to the Grand Jury, who entertain ne 
doubt of their being made, within a short 
period, as effectual a safeguard for the 
public peace as can be devised. This opi- 
nion having been expressed to the Chair- 
man of the Middlesex Sessions by the 
foreman of the Grand Jury, he remarked, 
that he thought it desirable, so much jealous 
feeling existing at present on the subject, 
that they should make a declaration of it 
in writing. ‘This was accordingly done, 
and it was signed by the whole of the Jury. 


THE COLONIES. 


Captain Sturt having been for some 
time engaged in different efforts to dis- 
cover the mysterious outlets of the rivers 
in the interior of Australasia, has at length 
Succeeded in finding a main stream of 
great importance navigable to the ocean : 
the course measuring a thousand miles, 
though only about three hundred in a direct 
line. The natives met with were nume- 
rous, and of two distinct races, the moun- 


FOREIGN 
® The political state of France is rapidly 
settling down into quiescence. The great 
European States ~have wisely acknow- 
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tain and lowland. The first were a finer 
made, bolder people than the second. 
These natives appeared much astonished 
at the sight of Europeans, but, on the 
whole, treated the travellers with civility. 
Steam vessels may work up this river 
from the sea; and it is probable, there- 
fore, that before long very interesting 
discoveries will be made respecting the 
interior of this new portion of the world, 


STATES. 


ledged the new order of things. There 

has been a motion in the Chambers that 

the punishment of death should be abo- 
3G 
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lished, but whether it will pass in time to 





save the authors of the murders in the 
streets of Paris remains to be seen. The 
venerable Lafayette declared himself 
friendly to the measure. The measures 
for the trial of the ex-Ministers proceed 
with rapidity. The exiles under the Bour- 
bons have been recalled to their country. 
General Clausel has succeeded Marshal 
Bourmont in the command of the army in 
Algiers. 

In the mean time disturbances have 
broken out in the Netherlands, in Bruns- 
wick andin Saxony. Inthetwolatter states 
it is probable peace is by this time restored, 
the wings of the sovereign of one state, 
Saxony, having been clipped, and the other 
has been dethroned. The King of Saxony 
has appointed his Royal Highness Prince 
Frederick Joint Regent of the Kingdom, 
The “ Nuremberg Correspondent ** has 
the following, dated Dresden, September 
13: * Our Burgher Guards are now or- 
ganized every where, and reckon in their 
rauks the most respectable inhabitants. 
Yesterday was for Saxony a memorable 
day. The citizens, upon a wish expressed 
by Prince Frederick, assembled to deli- 
berate on the claims to be submitted to 
the Government, and the redress of griev- 
ances to be demanded. Many changes 
in the Constitution, the abolition of se- 
veral oppressive taxes, espectally those of 
the police and excise, a reformin the Com- 
munal Administration, an extension of 
the right of voting in the Diet, a public 
account of the Administration of towns, a 
reduction in the expenses of Catholic wor- 
ship, and several other points, were suc- 
cessively the subjects of discussion. The 
citizens will continue under arms, and the 
military will remain outside the town, 
until an answer has been received upon 
these remonstrances. The artillery, who 
are upon good terms with the citizens, oc- 
cupy two gates, whilst all the other posts 
are in possession of the citizens. The 
Chasseurs, by order of Prince William, 
marched out yesterday. The fair, which 
takes place annually on the 13th, will not 
be held. Several of those who were 
wounded on the Oth inst. have since died. 
The town is surrounded with troops.” 

Intelligence from Brunswick states that 
the arrival of Prince William, younger 
brother to the Duke, had caused great joy, 
as it was expected that his pre sence would 
put an end to the troubles which had 
been experienced for some days. ‘Three 
thousand citizens were armed to continue 
the measures of precaution that had been 
adopted. The Prince was every where 


received with enthusiasm, and issued a 
Proclamation, which says, that as soon as 
he was informed of the late lamentable 
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events, he hastened hither with the inten- 
tion of doing his utmost to restore peace 
and tranquillity ; and, though greatly af- 
flicted at what had passed, he was happ 'y 
to find that the citizens had already suc- 
ceeded, in concert with the authorities, in 
repressing the disorders: that he was 
deeply sensible of the fidelity and attach- 
ment which the inhabitants of Brunswick 
bad at all’ times manifested to the Ducal 
Family, and which he considered as the 
pledge ‘of the continuance of tranquillity 
and the return of better days, to which he 
would contribute to the utmost of his 
power. As far as is yet known, eight or 
nine persons lost their lives in the late 
riots, and about fifty were wounded 

At present attention is riveted upon the 
Netherlands. ‘The separation of the two 
states, under, but governed by, the same 
prince, each having its own laws, and 
being responsible for its own debts—each 
keeping its own language, is the demand of 
the Belgian people. It seems the latter 
have been saddled with the interest of half 
the Dutch national debt; that attempts 
have been made to supersede the French, 
and introduce in its place the most barba- 
rous language inthe world, and that, in fact, 
Belgium has been treated as a Dutch pro- 
vince. The people of Brussels have been 
under arms, and have expelled the mili- 
tary—Liege is in a state of insurrection, 
and insubordination reigns through the 
whole Province. It is painful to remark 
that the mob, half armed, has been im 
many cases little actuated by patriotism ; 
rapine and plunder have frequently dis- 
tinguished it. The inhabitants, under the 
name of the Burgher Guard, have been 
obliged to organize themselves for the de- 
fence of property. The Prince of Orange 
has entered Brussels to hear the complaints 
of the people, and issued the following 
proclamation :— 

*“‘ Inhabitants of Brussels—I come 
with confidence among you ; my security 
is complete, guarantied as it is by your 
loyalty. It is to your prudence that the 
re-establishment of order is due. I am 
glad to acknowledge this, and I thank you 
in the King’s name. Join with me in se- 
curing tranquillity, and no troops will 
then enter the town; and, in concert 
with your authorities, I will take the ne 
cessary measures for restoring calmness 
and confidence. A Commission, composed 
of the Duke d’Ursel, President; Vander 
Fosse, Governor of the Province ; d’Wel- 
lens, Burgomaster of Brussels; Emm. 
Vanderlinden d’Hoogvorst, Commander 
of the Civie Guard ; General d’Aubreme; 
Kockaert, Member of the Regency ; the 
Duke @’Arenberg (who has agreed, at 
my wish, to co-operate in this commission. 
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is charged to propose these measures to 
me.”” 

** Brussels, September 1. 

Witttam, Prince oF ORANGE.” 

Van Maaner, the minister obnoxious to 
the Province, was dismissed from ofiice. 
The ferment spread to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but there the Prussian government has 
succeeded in restoring order. 

On the Sth, the day after the return of 
the Prince of Orange from his mission, 
the King of the Netherlands issued a Pro- 
clamation, and in a calm appeal to the 
consciences and judgment of those whose 
alarming conduct had produced it, begins 
by stating, with reference to the disturb. 
ances in the Flemish capital and elsewhere, 
that at the first news of those disasters, 
he had hastened to convoke an extraordi- 
nary meeting of the States-General,which, 
according to the terms of the fundamental 
law, represents the whole people of Bel- 
gium. His Majesty next alludes to the fact 
of his two sons having proceeded to the Fle- 
mish provinces, and to the merciful and ge- 
nerous manner in which they had executed 
their mission. He calculates upon the as- 
sistance of the States-Greneral, and invites 
them to examine whether the evils, of 
which the country so loudly complains, 
arise from any defect in the national insti- 
tutions, and if it is possible to modify 
them; and particularly if the relations 
established by treaties and the fundamen. 
tal law, between the two grand divisions 
of the kingdom, should, with a view to the 
common interest, be changed or modified. 
He desires that these important questions 
should be examined with care and perfect 
freedom, and expressly says he shall think 
no sacrifice too great, when having in view 
the fulfilment of the desires, and to ensure 
the happiness of the people, whose welfare 
has been the constant and assiduous object 
of his paternal care. He calls upon the in- 
habitants of the different divisions of their 
beautiful country to second the efforts of 
legal authority, to maintain internal tran- 
quillity and the execution of the laws 
where they have not been disturbed, and 
to re-establish them where they have suf- 
fered any obstruction. He desires them 
to lend their aid to the law, so that in 
turn the law may protect their property, 
their industry, and their personal safety. 
Let differences of opinion (continues his 
Majesty) vanish before the growing dan- 
gers of the anarchy which, in several dis- 
tricts, present itself under the most hi- 
deous forms, and which, if it be not pre- 
vented or repressed by the means which 
the fundamental law places at the dispo- 
sal of the Government, joined to those 
furnished by the zeal of the citizens, will 


strike irreparable blows at individual wel- 
fare and the national prosperity. Let the 
good citizens every where separate their 
cause from that of the agitators, and let 
their generous efforts for the re-establish- 
ment of the public tranquillity in those 
places where it is still menaced, at last put 
a period to evils so great, so that every 
trace of them may be effaced. 

On the 12th ult. the States-General met 
at the Hague. The King addressed the 
Assembly, after which a royal message 
was delivered, in which his Majesty sub. 
mits two questions to the consideration ‘of 
the Chamber, namely— 

** Whether experience had shown the 
necessity of revising the fundamental law ? 

“ Whether, in that case, the relations 
established by treaties, and by the funda- 
mental law, between the two great divi- 
sions of the kingdom for the promotion of 
their common interests, require to be al- 
tered in their form or their nature !” 

The Chamber then adjourned till the 
isth. The Speech appeared almost an 
echo of the King’s previous Proclamation, 
Towards its conclusion, indeed, the for- 
mer expressed a firmer purpose to resist 
unjust demands, and employed a more 
menacing tone towards factious disturb- 
ers. The foregoing propositions were 
entertained on the 13th by the States-Ge- 
neral. They are, however, with Dutch 
sluggishness in proportion to the neces- 
sity for promptness and decision, likely to 
occupy a three months’ debate. In the 
mean while, the King’s Speech has given 
great dissatisfaction in Brussels. The 
common people collected together, and 
burnt it publicly in the streets, evincing 
besides such a strong disposition to riot 
and plunder as to excite serious alarm ; 
but they were promptly dispersed by the 
Burgher Guard. An Address to the De- 
puties of the Southern Provinces has been 
prepared and sigued by the population of 
Brussels, and a short Address by the De- 
puties of the other towns now in Brussels. 
They complain in this Address of the 
misrepresentations in the King’s Speech, 
and dwell on the hostile measures which 
the Government is adopting towards them. 
Troops are advancing against them from 
all points, with the view of reducing them 
to subjection. They call on the Deputies 
to endeavour to procure the troops to be 
withdrawn, and if they fail in this object, 
not to legalize by their presence the hos- 
tile measures about to be adopted against 
them. In the mean time, the French 
people, though they wish well to the Bel- 
gians, wisely abstain from interfering ; 
they truly observe — “Let us not be 
charged with injustice towards the Bel- 
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gians in this difficult situation, for it be- 
longs to them alone to render this situa- 
tion good or bad. We know why the 
Belgians have taken so false a route, and 
we will state it without reserve. The 
populace of Brussels commenced the in- 
surrection for a union with France, and 
by hoisting the tri-coloured flag, for a 
popular movement simplifies questions, 
and goes straight on to a positive object. 
The Burghers interpose, and find ready 
made a Revolution by which they were 
greatly embarrassed, because it placed 
them in open rebellion against the King of 
the Netherlands. They waited for some 
days before they declared themselves, 
What did they wait for ? Evidently they 
waited for assistance from France. Suc- 
cour having been afforded them in 1815, 
the people of Belgium hoped that the same 
would take place in 1830. Since France, 
more free and more prudent, would have 
nothing to do with it, the insurrection of 
Brussels remained suspended in the air. 
The Belgians then bethought themselves 
of basing it on a demand for the separa- 
tion from Holland, and hoisted the Bra- 
bant flag. The Belgians speak the same 
language, and profess the same religion 
with us—we naturally desire their happi- 
ness and their liberty. But it belongs to 
nations to settle their affairs by them- 
selves, and they cannot ask that we should 
make ourselves the auxiliaries of people 
who have not sufficient energy to defend 
their rights, and to conquer them at the 
expense of their blood, as we have al- 
ready done, and as the Brunswickers are 
now doing.”’ ‘Thus the ill-combined, un- 
natural partitions and schemes of the 
Holy Alliance melt away. They disdained 
to consult human nature—the feelings of 
nations, and they made brute force their 
agent—the natural results have ensued. 
Private advices from Madrid show that 
the death-knell has already sounded in 
the ears of the oppressor of Spain and 
Portugal—the beloved and the perjured. 
The Captain General of Catalonia has, in 
the most urgent terms, solicited the Go. 
vernment to send him powerful reinforce- 
ments; and, now that the danger of his 
iron rule stares him in the face, he proba- 
bly regrets, though too late, that he has 
not adopted measures less repulsive to hu- 


man nature. The Captain General of 


Guipuscoa is in a more terrible plight 
still: whilst the embarrassments of both 
the one and the other originate in the 
same cause—the movements of the Con- 
stitutionalists in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. In Portugal the danger is said 
to be still more imminent, if possible —the 
tlume of amsurrection having spread from 





Oporto to Lisbon, where the Constitu. 
tionalists felt so strong that, at the date of 
the last accounts, they paraded the streets, 
crying out, “ Liberty for ever !” “ Donna 
Maria da Gloria for ever!” “ Down with 
Don Miguel!” Though it is possible 
there may be some exaggeration in this 
latter statement, yet there can be no ques. 
tion but that Portugal is on the point of 
getting rid of the hideous leprosy with 
which she is now afflicted. 

Letters and papers from the city of 
Mexico to the 14th of July, and trom 
Vera Cruz to the 19th of the same month, 
have arrived. It appears that the spirit 
of anarchy has not been yet eutirely put 
down. New attempts had been made to 
force ont of office the persons composing 
the Executive, and to place the late Pre. 
sident, Guerrero, oree more at its head. 
But the conspiracy was discovered in time, 
and a Mr. Gondra, a Deputy of the Gene- 
ral Congress, who was at the head of it, 
together with some others, had been ar- 
rested, and all were under trial. The in- 
surrection in the South had not yet ended ; 
but according to the latest accounts, the 
insurgents were surrounded by the federal 
troops, and their ultimate surrender was 
looked upon as certain. Congress assem- 
bled in extraordinary Session on the 27th 
of June, and was expected to sit until the 
end of the year. A law was under discus- 
sion to regulate the elections and procure 
returns in a@ more independent manner 
than has hitherto been practised. This 
law was expected to pass both Chambers 
in time to come into operation for the 
elections, which are to take place during 
the present month. The measure pro- 
posed by the Minister of Finance, relative 
to public resources, revenue, and expen- 
diture, were before a Committee of Con- 
gress, whose report was expected to be 
laid in afew days before the General Con- 
gress. It was feared by those who were 
interested in the English loans, that no- 
thing would yet be done to accelerate the 
payment of the dividends, the unsettled 
state of the South having caused an ex- 
penditure which had not been calculated 
upon at the time that it was proposed to 
lay aside a portion of surplus revenue for 
that purpose. It was, however, generally 
believed, that Mr. Camacho, recently ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary to this 
country, would be empowered to enter 
into some arrangements with the bond- 
holders; but the nature of the proposals 
he is to submit to them had not transpired. 
Mr. Camacho has not yet left Jalapa for 
the capital, preparatory to his departure 
for England. 
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The Mussulman. By R. Madden, Esq. 
3 vols. 12mo. 


This is really an admirable mixture of the utile 
et dulci—the most agreeable and effective medium 
for exhibiting the manners and sentiments of coun- 
tries with which the world is not yet familiar. 
Nothing but personal and intimate acquaintance 
ean Warrant such undertakings; and every line of 
«The Mussulman” shows the writer to be tho- 
roughly imbued with the peculiarities of the people 
he describes. It is not the fruit of books, or of 
occasional ingniry, or of transient intercourse ; 
nor is it the gathering of particular facts, which 
travellers pick up and pack up as rarities, but the 
outpourings of one who has entered and pene- 
trated into the very being and spirit of the peo- 
ple, till his own soal seems all but “to the man- 
ner born.” 

The miserable village of Bournabashi covers 
the memorable spot of Troy, and the Aga, Su- 
leima, extends his authority, beyond, over a few 
scattered huts in the neighbourhood, occupied by 
Greek peasants and Fanariot retugees. One of 
these, newly arrived, has a beautiful wife, and 
advantage is immediately taken of an order for 
sailors, to whip off the Greek, with others, to the 
fleet, and take his wife and child to the Aga’s 
khan, as security for his fidelity in the service. 
The charms of the bereaved woman inflame the 
Aya, bat his advances are all steadily repulsed. 
He condescends to mancuvre: he has the child 
stolen, and then maXes a merit of recovering and 
restoring it; but unused to little schemes of this 
kind, be manages clumsily, and instead of winning 
the poor creature’s affections, he drives her out of 
her senses. The husband for a time is kept from 
returning ; and when at last he reaches home, and 
demands his wife and child, his importunities are 

got rid of by poison, The Aga, however, adopts 
the child; and the little Mourad grows up, along 

with a son and daughter of the Aga, a fine sturdy 
fellow-—harasses and plunders the little rayahs, as 
the Aga does their elders, and drinks in the 
deadly draughts of Mussulman hatred against Ka- 
firs of all descriptions. By and by, however, he 
discovers the real facis of his birth, and the exas- 
perating one of the Aga’s being the destroyer of 
bis parents. Revenge from that instant takes pos- 
session of bis soul; and to sweep him, his family, 
and his agents from the earth, is his one fixed 
resolve-—one only excepted, the beautiful Suleika, 
the Aga’s danghter. Achmet has been the chief 
instrument of the Aga’s villanie’—he is now a 
freat man, and is to marry Suleika: an addi- 
tonal motive with Mourad for beginning with 
him. He arranges accordingly with Suleika, to 
despatch Achmet, plander her father’s khan in 
his absenee, and then to fly with him to some dis- 
tant region. The sudden return of the Aga de- 
ranves the scheme : Achmet is indeed stabbed and 
robbed, but Suleika is intercepted, as well as the 
plunder, and Mourad escapes with some difficulty 
to the shore. The vessel in which he takes re- 
fave sails to Candia, and is wrecked on the coast, 
iw the neighbourhood of Achmet’s residence. Thi- 
ther he hastens, t» inform the widow of her hos- 
bant’s death ; and representing himself as the 
*xecutor of his will, frightens the poor woman into 
the prompt surrender of the greater portion of her 
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wealth. With this noble prize, he embarks in a 
Greek vessel for Alexandria; and delighted with 
his success, is the first to jump upon the shore, 
when the crafty Greek seizes the golden opporto- 
nity, pushes off, and leaves Mourad pennyless on 
the sands. Burning with rage, he quarrels with 
the first Arab he meets with, and in. the spirit of 
Osmanli insolence begins kicking and cufling, till 
he is carried before the Captain of the Guard, and 
thrown into a dungeon, The next morning, how. 
ever, he gets released ; the Captain takes a fancy 
to him, and gives him some advice and a few 
piastres; and by the time these are expended, he 
meets with an Armenian widow, whom he had 
rescued in the wreck at Candia. She welcomes 
him kindly, and even marries him; buat refusing 
to resign the command of the purse, he quickly 
abandons her in disgust. 

Panting for action, his friend the Captain of 
the Guard gives him a letter of introduction to the 
Aga of Cairo, who is to recommend him for em- 
ployment to Mahomet Ali, the Pacha. Arrived 
at Cairo, and roaming the streets, he meets with 
an insult from a Mameluke Bey, and while he is 
storming at the indignity, he is encountered by 
Mahomet in disguise, who is mightily taken with 
the spirit of young Mourad, and the vengeance 
which he breathes against the whole body of the 
Mamelukes. In a day or two, be is introduced 
by the Aga in form, and Mahomet instantly ap- 
points him to an office of distinction, and Mourad 
becomes the chief avent in the butchering of the 
Beys. In the plundering which followed that 
miserable atrocity, in the house of one of the vie- 
tims, he discovers Suleika: the poor girl retains 
all her aftection for him; she had been abandoned 
by her father, and was now in a dying condition, 
and past all relief. Soon after, in the course of 
service, he encounters her father, the old Aga, 
new in disgrace, and ill, and on a pilgrimage to 
Mecea. The pitiless Mourad has the satisfaction 
of embittering his last moments, and reaping a 
rich revenge. After long service, and a variety of 
adventures, he reaches Constantinople, without 
money or friends, and catches the plague. The 
old Aga’s son is the chief headsman’s lieutenant, 
He hears of Mourad’s arrival, and, inflamed with 
equal hatred, proceeds to arrest him. The better 
to effect his purpose, he affects to be delighted at 
the meeting, and throws himself into his arms, 
which Mourad opens to receive him, Mourad 
thus communicates the fatal contagion, and, in his 
own last hour, completes his revenge. 

The Oxonians. By the Author of 
“ The Roué.” 


The author of “The Roueé” at a stroke ests- 
blished a reputation in the class of fashionable 
novelists. His scenes were spiritedly sketched ; 
and, though something of the broadest, were ac- 
knowledged to be nocaricatures, “ The Oxonians” 
is still occupied with the “ great,’ and exhibits 
scenes and characters that have had, notoriously, 
and probably still have, their exemplars in the 
realities of life. 

The leading family is one of high connexion, of 
large property, and, for a wonder, the principals 
are persons of quiet and unobtrusive habits, The 
lady, the scien of a noble stock, taking warning 
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from the miserable fate of an early friend, 
marries a country gentleman, and settles down 
into a sober wife and mother. Mr. Hartley lives 
upon his estate, superintends his own concerns, 
knows bis tenants, and neither rack-renis them, 
nor gets himself into debt. They have a son and 
daughter, the one just leaving Oxford, the otber 
of an age to “come out.” The young lady is all 
but engaged to a staid, respectable geutleman of 
her own class, and in ber own neighbourhood. 
Nevertheless, a season in London is considered 
indispeusable, and she is ploced under the chape- 
ronage of a friend of her mother’s, a prime leader 
in the circles of “ fashionable’ life. This Lady 
Orville—though Lady Emily Hartley is too much 
out of the world to know any thing about the 
matter—is a scheming, intriguing, gaming, adven- 
turous sort of person, and ber sole object in un- 
dertaking the introduction of the young people is 
to marry the Miss Hartley to her son, the peer, 
and her daughter to Frank Hartley. For a time 
all goes on smilingly. Miss Hartley’s little head 
is soon turned; the Lord’s fascinations quickly 
efface, or at least obscure, the country bumpkin’s 
impressions; and Frank’s ardour, clandestinely 
indulged towards his old tutor’s daughter, soon 
cools and fades before the attractions of brighter 
splendours. Bat suddenly, while shopping with 
Lady Orville, he encounters his worthy tutor’s 
daughter embroidering in the inaer rooms of a 
sinart haberdasber in Reyent-street ; ber father had 
died, and labour was her only resource. Their 
intimacy is renewed—Hartley is absorbed —and 
numerous interviews terminate in the rnin of the 
unhappy girl, and he discovers his overpowering 
passion was nothing but a transient liking. Ne 
vertheless, be will not desert ber; he takes a 
house for her in the skirts of the town, aud conti- 
nues to visit. His friends interpose—the poor 
girl refuses their offered annuity, and withdraws 
to a relation, where she gives birth to a child, 
and in a year or two pines away. Meanwhile, 
events occur, One upon another, which betray the 
profligacy of Lady Orville. Her son, too, is de- 
tected in intrigues; Miss Hartley’s eyes open; 
she wearies, she repents, she desires to return 
home, she conciliates her old admirer, marries, 
and behaves as prettily as her exemplary mother, 
Frank goes abroad, and Lady Orville’s schemes 
are all baffled. 

Roaming about on the Continent, Frank falls 
again in love, and this time with a lady who is 
educating for a public singer, and about whom 
there is a great deal of mystery. A Mr. Arling- 
ton, whom be encounters about the same time, 
makes a private communication of Hartley’s new 
flame, and he is recalled home. This Mr. Arling- 
ton, it appears, is the lord of ** that ilk,” and he 
becomes the chief figure. He is a finished profli- 
gate, and intimately connected with the chief per- 
sonages of the story. Old Mr. Hartley is heir- 
presumptive to Arlington’s titles and estates, Ar- 
lington had traitorously married Lady Emily's 
early friends while another wife was still living, 
and had alsosedaced Lady Orville, though, in her 
case, all eclat had been prevented by her speedy 
marriage with old Lord Orville. Returning to 
England, after an absence of twenty years, he is, 
notwithstanding what had passed, received into 
Lady Orville’s set. She, indeed, is thirsting for 
revenge, and the opportunity of sating her thirst 
soun occurs, The young singer, whom Hartley 
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had worshipped on the Continent, comes to the 
Opera as prima donna, and attracts every body’s 
admiration. She, it proves, is Arlington’s 
daughter— Lady Orville discovers the fact—con. 
ceals it from Arlington, and urges him to the pro- 
secution of a diaison with her. Arlington, not de- 
tecting her motive, but suspecting some treachery, 
encourages and aids her own son in the same ho- 
nourable pursuit. The young lady repulses all 
advances; but she is finally, by Arlington’s ar. 
rangements, sedaced to a suitable spot, and Lord 
Orville conceals himself in her chamber. Lavy 
Orville is aware of Arlington’s scheme, but not 
the person whose purpose he is thus infamously 
promoting, and at the hour of the snpposed consum- 
mation, she abruptly announces to Arlington that 
the lady is his own daughter. Confounded at the 
intelligence he flies to the scene, just in time to 
rescue her from violence, and fires at Orville, who 
falls dead at his feet. Lady Orville arrives at the 
moment, discovers her son, and shrieks out to Ar. 
lington that Orville is their child—the fruit of 
their early intercourse, The blood rushes to his 
head, and he is struck with apoplexy. His 
daughter is finally acknowledged by her family, and 
marries Frank. The story of two or three of 
Frank’s fellow-collegians is mixed up more or less 
with the main tale; and one especially, whose 
career on the turf is admirably sketched. 


Travels to the Seat of War in the East, 
through Russia and the Crimea, in 1829, 
&c. By Captain J. E. Alexander. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Captain Alexander’s are very intelligent volumes, 
and, unlike multitudes of recent travels, unem- 
cumbered with any personal details, beyond the 
necessities of clear statement. This active young 
officer published some time ago, it will be remem- 
bered, his travels in Ava, Persia, and Turkey. 
Not content to idle in the common routine of home 
service, and eager in the pursuit of professional 
knowledge, he, on his return from the East, enter 
ed the Senior Department of the College at Sand- 
harst ; from which he proceeded to the Cliitham 
establishment for instruction in military field works, 
and finally, obtaining leave of absence for a 
twelvemonth, resolved, still for professional im- 
provement, to visit some of the Continental ar- 
mics. Turkey was the only European scene of 
war, and the author was fortunate enough to se- 
cure—what few were able to do—permission to go 
tothe Russian head-quarters. A journey to Pe- 
tersburg was indispensable, and the author took 
his route by Hamburgh and Holstein to Lubeck, 
from which port he sailed in Joliffe’s packet 
to Petersburg, not without impediments from the 
yet imperfect breaking up of the ice. Arrived at 
Petersburg the Emperor was gone to Warsaw, 
but luckily his countryman, Sir James Wylie, the 
Emperor’s physician, forwarded his petition for 
leave to repair to the seat of war. The interval 
was spent agreeably and usefully in visiting the 
Camp of Instruction, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. Among the multitude of our own esta- 
blishments, we have nothing, it seems, like this, 
which the author attributes to the thick-headed ig- 
norance of John Bull, who is always in a fright 
about standing armies, and every thing which mi- 
litary efficiency requires. The delay gave Captain 
Alexander full opportunity also of examining the 
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City, and though he resents no minute account— 
none he felt could be at all necessary—he sketches 
lightly the general outline, and communicates oc- 
casional anecdotes illastrative at once of the man. 
ners and characters of the natives. Dr. Clarke, 
be thinks, misrepresented them miserably. 

The Emperor’s permission being obtained, no 
time was lost in setting off; but at Mescow some 
impediments arose to the immediate prosecution 
of his journey, and left him more time than he 
desired to survey that ancient seat of the empire. 
While he was thus impatiently detained, arrived 
the Persian Prince on his way to the capital to 
apologize for the massacre of the Russian ambas- 
sador and his suite at Tebran; the details of which 
massacre Captain Alexander records, on the autho- 
ty, apparently, of the Persians. The whole blame, 
of course, is, by them, thrown upon the Ambas- 
sador, who is represented as a vain and weak 
man, conducting himself haughtily, after the Rus- 
sian successes, and carelessly suffering his suite 
to copy his own insolence. 

The author’s purpose had been to reach Odessa, 
and from thence to sail to the Roumelia coast, but 
the plague had broken out in that town, and he 
was obliged to proceed to the Crimea, where he 
finally received an order to embark at Sebastopol, 
The Russian camp he joined at Adrianople, and 
from his various opportunities for information, he 
gives numerous details both of naval and military 
matters, relative to the whole campaign. Peace 
soon followed, and he returned to the coast, where 
he was unluckily detained by some quarantine re- 
gulations. While thus waiting for the means of 
getting to Constantinople, came into the port a 
British frigate, the Blonde, Captain Lyon, who 
had obtained permission from the Turkish autho- 
rities to cruise in the Euxine, merely for the sake 
of exercising his crew after a long confinement in 
the Bosphorus. This singular circumstance,—no 
English ship of war had ever been in that sea 
before — alarmed the Kussians, and Captain 
Alexander, having had some communication with 
Captain Lyon, fell under suspicion of acting the 
part ofa spy. He was in consequence arrested, 
and, in spite of all remonstrances, hurried off, a 
Winter’s journey, over the snows in a sledge to 
Petersburg, under the care of a Colonel, however, 
and very well treated. The explanation, which 
was discredited at Sebastopol, satisfied at Peters- 
burg, and he was immediately released by the 
Emperor with suitable apologies. The anthor 
then made his way home across the ice of the Bal- 
tic and by Stockholm and Copenhagen. We re- 
peat our opinion of Captain Alexander’s book—it 
has less of the superfluous than any travels we 
have met with for a long time. 

It is singular how deep an impression Dr. 
Clarke’s sentiments, respecting their country, has 
left upon the minds of the Russians. According 
to Captain Alexander, the Doctor gave way to his 
humours, and refused to comply with regulations 
about dress—so much so, that even the English 
ambassador could not, with any regard to pro- 
prety, invite him to his parties. “ When Whit- 
bread,” he adds, “ was at Petersburg, he, like 
Clarke, would not conform to the usages of the 
couniry, and in direct opposition to the orders of 
the Empress (which confined the use of four 
horses to the Imperial family,) Mr. Bull used 
constantly to drive ont with six. The police- 
Master repeatedly sent to warn him to discontinue 
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the practice, but it was of no use, he still per- 
sisted. One day he was standing at the window 
of the palace with Catherine, when Whitbread 
drove past as usual with his six horses. ‘ Look,” 
said the irritated funetionary, “at the insolent 
brewer, how he drives !”—** Never mind him,” 
said the Empress; if he wishes to drive sixteen, 
let him do it. It is this kind of people that we 
want here.’”” Would not she have despatched 
such an one to Siberia ? 


Retrospections of the Stage. By the 
late Mr. John Bernard. 2 vols. 12mo. 


These are among the most amusing of our now 
numerous stage recellections. Bernard ran through 
every step of the theatrical career, from strolling 
to “ Managing,” and mingled freely with most of 
the men in the last generation, eminent for wit, 
humour, or literature. He was himself a clever, 
convivial companion, and a prompt and inventive 
promoter of good fellowship—one of the origi- 
nators of ‘he well known Bath Catch-club ; and in 
London, Secretary of the still better known Beef. 
steak; at a time, too, when it was some distinction 
to be enrolled among its members. The opportn- 
nities which fell in his way he did not neglect, 
and in his old age he turned his talent for story- 
telling, and the ready communication of anecdote, 
to an entertaining purpose. Some of the best 
things that were uttered by the first men of their 
day have been preserved and recorded by him; 
and dull to the ticklings of hursour must be the 
man who receives no pleasure from the perusal. 

The “ Retrospections” are mixed up with his 
own history, though it is bat common justice to add 
be is not often the hero of his own tale; he does 
not affect to appropriate all the clever things he 
tells, and writes of himself in a light, but a modest 
tone. There is much less of egotism than in any 
one of his predecessors in this department. 

Bernard was born at Portsmouth in 1756, the 
son of a lieutenant in the navy, and bound at the 
usual age to an attorney; but his passion for the 
stage was early excited, and quite irrepressible, 
He left all, and followed his destiny. After a few 
inonths strolling, his ready talents connected him 
with a stationary theatre at Norwich; a few years 
found him a prime favourite at Bath, from whence 
he was transferred to Covent Garden, partly on 
the urgent recommendation of the Prince of 
Wales. ‘ Manaving,”’ however, seems to have 
been his chief ambition; and before he went to 
London he dabbled occasionally in theatrical 
speculations—always unsuccessfully. Not easily 
turned from a favourite purpose, he made a dash 
at the Brighton stage, on the occasion of the 

Prince’s marriage, trusting mainly to his Royal 
Highness’s patronage ; but the venture failed mise- 
rably ; and about the same time the whole of his 
previous savings was merged in the wreck of a 
house of business, to which he bad entrusted them. 
His London friends contributed their purses and 
set him ap at Guernsey, where again failing, he 
finally accepted the otfer of a thousand pounds for 
a year’s visit to America, where, it appears, he 
was persnaded to remain for twenty years, and 
minst be considered as one of the founders of the 
American stave. Returning to England in 1820— 
we hope in competent circumstances—he ocecu- 
pied bimself on his “ Recollections” till his death, 
The narrative and contemporary records stop at the 
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period when he removed to America—precisely 
half-way in his stage career of six-and-forty years. 
Before he left Covent Garden, he was the author 
of more than one successful farce, and supplied 
the materials for “ Antony Pasquin’s Life of the 
Eccentric Edwynd’ Among the most attractive 
pieces are his anecdotes of Tate Wilkinson, Foote, 
Quin, Macklin, Incledon, Mrs. Hann, Mr. Can. 
ning’s mother—of Sir Thomas Lawrence when a 
child—of Sheridan, and of numbers of the Beef- 
steak Club. We marked a number of bon mots 
and ladicrous incidents, that we do not remember 
to have heard of before, though so much has been 
told of those to whom they relate. We quote 
some loose and unconnected notes preserved by 
him of the conversation of the Club, of which he 
was secretary; they atlord, indeed, as he says, no 
specimen of the general cleverness of the conversa- 
tion, but they illustrate in some measure the differ- 
ent styles of the members. 

** Topham. Fox was very powerful last night. 

** Woodfall. His arguments were unusually clear, 
and well connected, 

** Sheridan, Yes; his tongue’s like a time-glass; 
the longer it rans, the clearer it gets, 

** Andrews. Then, he’s not like a cask of Ma- 
deira. 

** Sheridan. No, or he ’d have died long ago by 
tapping. 

« Merry. And yet he’s been tapp'd pretty often. 

« Snett. Talking of wapping, Gentlemen,—lI had 
an aunt (Heaven rest her bones!) afflicted with 
the dropsy, who was tapped seventy-five times in 
one week. 

A general laugh. 

“ Capt. M. (An M.P.) 
an actor? 

* Suett. No; he was a tailor. 

** Merry. Then he did more for his cnstomers 
than the Captain will for the Constitation—he 
mended their breaches. 

«« Suett. To one thing, gentlemen, may I crave 
your atiention?) IL know who was my father. 

« Sheridan, A. wise child! 

« Andrews. And a true believer. 

** Bearcroft. We must take his word, for we 


can’t produce evidence to the contrary. 
. . . . 


Suett, was your father 


« Andrews. Kemble played Hamlet with great 
effect on Monday. 
“* Topham, Once or twice I thought he forgot 
himself. 
«« Sheridan. You mistake, he forgot his audience. 
‘* Andrews, He never torgets you, Sheridan, 
Sheridan. Not on a Saturday. 
. . . > 
« Somebody. Can't we have a glee? Here's 
Dignum and Sedgwick, but net Kelly. 
** Captain Baker, 1 like Welly, he’s a sociabie, 
manly fellow. 
«« Andrews. 1 question his manhood; he’s in- 
clined to Crouch. 
a > >. . 
« Somebody, What could have induced ———- 
to blow his brains out! 
« Sheridan. A desire to convict the world, who 
said he never had any. 
>. > . > 
% Topham. Merry, you heard of B—-~’s elope- 
ment with C——, and that her father overtook 
them ¢ 
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“ Merry. Yes; Tom ran after a plain, and thy 
father after a pair. 

** Woodfall. These Gretna Green marriages are 
decidedly imprudent. 

** Merry. They are on the border.” 


Lectures on Painting. By Henry Fu. 
seli, R.A, 


Whatever censure may be cast upon the taste 
of Fuseli, in the common usage of the term, there 
can be but one sentiment, and that a very decisive 
one, of reverence for bis thorongh acquaintance 
with the best principles of his art—but one for his 
extensive acquirements, the subtility of his dis. 
cernment, his admiration for excellence, and the 
soundness of bis general views. The deliberate 
sentiments of such a man on the very subject of 
his professional pursuits, on what, it must be pre. 
sumed, he bent his best efferts, are entitled to re 
specttul attention, and will, indeed, be sure to ob- 
tain it. In addition to the former series of Lec. 
tures, his executor, Mr. Knowles, who is also, it 
seems, engaged with a biography of the artist, has 
published a second series, consisting, again, of six 
—all of them read betore the stadents and the so 
ciety, and all of them, undoubtedly, better fitted 
for the quiet and retired perusal of the student, 
than at a public sitting, to pass in at ove ear and 
out at the other, as is generally, and almost inevi- 
tably, the fate of lectures at all elaborately pi 
pared, 

The first is employed upon Design, which, ina 
restricted and technical sense of the term, means 
drawing. The professor urges the student to copy, 
that he may be able to imitate. Copying is only 
a mean to give him a ready power of executing 
what his maturing judgment directs him to imi- 
tate. Reynolds is obviously misunderstood, when, 
in recommending the early use of the peucil, be 
is supposed to depreciate copying. His allusion 
was rather to the insirument—he meant, it mat- 
ters little whether yon copy with pencil, crayon, 
or pen—copying is imperatively requisite. It is 
the first step of art, without which a second can- 
not be taken with any safety.—The nest is taken 
up with Colour. Reynolds, eminent himself as a 
colourist, depreciates colouring with a sort of mock- 
modesty, while Fuseli, avowing bis ambition to 
seek distinction in the pursuit of it, tries toelevate 
its importance, yet without contesting Reynolds's 
sentiments, but simply modifying, or rather endea- 
vouring to make Reynolds’s real meaning more 
manifest. In the third, on Oil-painting, Fuseli is, 
for the most part, a commentary upon Reynolds, 
as Reynolds himself, in this matter, was upon Du- 
fresnoy ; and neither ditlering from the other in 
any essential point. The fourth is engaged in fix- 
ing a Standard, and defining the proportions of the 
human form; including also some directions to the 
student in copying lite. The fifth is ocenpied 
chiefly with observations upon Da Vinci's Last 
Supper, and is a very able critique. The dast dis- 
cusses the present state of the art, and the causes 
which check its progress:—these resolve into the 
want of demand. The institution of academies 
cannot create this demand: they cannot even 
advance art; the utmost they can do is to stem 1s 
fall, by fixing it upon the solid basis of principle. 
“ Our age,” Fuseli indignautly remarks, ‘ when 
compared with former ages, has but little occasion 
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ior great works, and that is the reason why so few 
are produced ; the ambition, activity, and spirit 
of public life is shrunk to the minute detail of do. 
mestic arrangements; every thing that surrounds 
us tends to show us in private, is become snug, 
less, narrow, pretty, insignificant. We are not, 
perhaps, the less happy om account of all this; but 
from such seltish trifling, to expect a system of 
art built on grandeur, without a total revolution, 
weuld only be less presumptuous than insane.” 


The Life of Sir Thomas Munro, with 
his Correspondence, &c. Vol. III. 


The very able editor of Munro’s Correspond- 
ence, under an apprehension, which he rejoices 
to find was groundless, that India, and all that 
concerns it, was a subject generally uninviting to 
the reading part of the community, deemed it an 
act of common prudence to suppress a considera- 
ble portion of tse letters and papers in his posses 
sion. Of sound sense, however, be the topic it is 
employed upon what it may, there still exist nu. 
merous admirers, in spite of the croakers, who com- 
plain of the times, as too frivolous to tolerate any 
thing but trifles; and the fact is sufficiently appa- 
rent in the sort of general demand which has been 
made for the publication of what,in Munro’s case, 
was kept back. At the same time, an unexpected 
advantage has resulted, in the communication to 
the editor of many other letters, addressed by 
Munro to distinguished individuals connected with 
India, and especially to the Duke of Wellington, 
with whom, while he was in authority in Canara, 
and afterwards in the Ceded Districts, he was in 
close and frequent cominunication. In the Duke’s 
own letters, written in the heat of the campaign, 
and the excitement of success, there occur several 
passages on which party feelings have put an invi 
dious construction. He secms to exalt in desirnue 
tion and devastation, “I have taken and de- 
Stroyed,” says he, “* Doondiah’s baggage and six 
guns, and driven into the Malpurba (where they 
were drowned) about five thousand people.” “ My 
troops are in high health and spirits, and their 
pockets full of money, the produce of plunder,” “] 
strongly advise you not to let the Mahratta boun- 
dary stop you in the pursuit of your game, when 
you have once started it. Two or three fair hunts, 
and cutting-up about half a dozen, will most probably 
induce the thieves to prefer some other country to 
Soonda.” “ Soonda has been a den of thieves for 
ages.” “ T am glad to find your people in Canara 
are so free from the fou! crime of rebellion,” &c.; 
and all this applied to people defending theirrights 
by the arch-agent of usurpers. To estimate, how- 
ever, such expressions by the rigorous criterion 
Of peaceable morals is a little unfair, General 
Wellesley was placed in command for extirpation ; 
be was only the instrument of others ; to execute 
orders with despatch and efliciency was bis glory! 
he had nothing to do with justice ; while, perhaps, 
SeVerity itself was mercy, for resistance was the 
Sooner quelled, A military commander, of course, 
calls those he acts against his enemies; to do 
any thing, he must be heated into something of 
Personal hostility; their destruction is his duty 
and his passion, It is mere squeamishness to find 
fault with expressions which spring naturaily from 
Such circumstances, as long as war is sanctioned 
by gov ernments, and victory honoured with palms 
and triamphs. 
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To analyze the character oi Manro's correspond 
ence must row be quite superfaous. They are 
every where welcomed as the productions of a 
man of a clear bead and an honourable heart. 


The Revolt of the Angels and the Fall 
from Paradise. An Epic Drama. By 
Edmund Reade, Esq. 


Mr. Reade’s subject precluded much variety in 
his poetical creations, but the few that are intro 
duced are finely drawn, The character of Lacifer 
is grandly imagined, and is supported with great 
epic dignity, but we are disposed to censure the 
extravagant conception of endowing him with the 
power of creation; an idea which is as much at 
variance with common sense as with the trath of 
the Scriptures, and the received opinions of man- 
kind. 

The description of Satan, when rising to address 
the Angels of the Revolt, is powerfully repre. 
sented in the following lines. 

** Then rose a silence solemn ant profound ! 

\ stilluess such as may have reicu’d through space, 

Ere Lite woke startled trom der trance—and was. 

They stood innumerable, yet apart ; 

Like the thick stars of heaven, bright and sound 
less! 

Each fix") within his place ; as if nor life 

Nor motion weve in them ; all their energies 

Gather’d in vision, centering in one. 

Theo Luciier, in his Titanic form, 

Rose from his throne, and in his stature seem’d 

Worthy idolatry ; such majesty 

Dwelt in his glorious shape! He took the crown 

Of rays from off his brow, that shed around it 

Lightnings too dazzling to dwell upon. 

His better hand a sceptre sway’d, the high 

Ensign of sovercign command, sach as 

None but the kingliest hierarchs assume ; 

With this raised high, in gesture proud, and arm 

Extended toward the congregate, he spake.” 


The touching interest of Eve’s personification in 
‘* The Fall from Paradise,’ is exquisitely sustained, 
and the delineation of ber unshaded purity and 
womaaly love, present a picture of nataral beauty 
and poetic feeling which bas seldom been ‘sur 
passed, The chorus of angels at the creation of 
Eve, has great lyrical sublimity, and is imbued 
with a spirit of youth and grace that is worthy of! 
the subject it commemorates. 

The ensuing appeal of Eve to Adam is expressed 
with the profound pathos of real fecling : 


«“ Oh, yes! there are longings in our haman natu 

Which not even human love can satisfy! 

I know it, | have dwelt on them in secret, 

Unknown to thee,—for how can love breathe 
aught 

To sadden whatitloves? Ihave watch’d the stars, 

The setiing sun, that looks like the abode 

Of glorious spirits, the earth crown’d with flowers 

Happy aud young, the woods and voicefal streains 

And the blue sky enfolding, hallowing all! 

And when my heart yearn’d towards them lovingly, 

A voice hath come, a warning to me, 

Not thus to set my heart upon them, knowing 

That L must leave them, and they flourish on. 

And then 1 wept, and bless’d them,—ftor though I 

Died, yet 1 felt they would live on immortal, 

And bloom thus after, making others happy ! 

So was my joy still touch’d by a shade of sorrow 
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And oh, pang deeper yet! when I have beard 

Thy voice, thy gentlest voice, breathe in my ear 

Sounds of deep tenderness, —when I have seen 

Thy full eyes speaking back their love to mine, 

Even in those blessed moments, I have felt 

Inly, and oh, how deeply! I have felt 

That we must part! that the dread day must come 

W ben thou and I shall see each other no more! 

When our two hearts, that now swell on with 
rapture, 

And as if they should live thus entwined for ever, 

And ask no heaven beyond their human love, 

Should coldly wither to dusty nothingness!’ 


The flow of thought is strong and full in the fol- 
lowing soliloquies of Adam, which is given ina 
lotty and impressive diction, that may be said to 
approximate to the glorious strains of Milton. 

** Ye pure and beautiful lights! ye visible fires! 
That make the night so palpable, what are ye ? 
How awful is your silence if ye are gods! 

How wondrous, if ye have no tongue, but are 

The voiceless organs of His fathomless will! 

Eyes of the Godhead, who is infinite ; 

Or scatter’d o’er the depths like grains of sand, 
To tell to all there is no void, no space, 

But instinct with his quickening Being, ye 

The scatter’d scintillations of the life 

That flash’d fromhim as His great presence pass’d! 
Oh, that like ye, L too could be eternal! 

Still moving in the eye of the Almighty, 

Acting his will unconsciously. And so 

Perchance I am in iny dark orbit here ; 

Ay—but ye are not made of dust,—ye wall be 
For ever, ever!" 


Mr. Reade’s versification is generally sonorous 
and imposing, but occasionally it is strained and 
harsh. The Ode to Napoleon at Austerlitz is free 
from this defect, and is given with pointed vigour, 
Many other of Mr. Reade’s minor poems are 
Written with considerable beauty and feeling, but 
like Lord Byron, he shows greater power in ck 
picting the wayward and intense workings of the 
soul, than in painting its sofier emotions. We 
could add many splendid passages to those we 
have extracted, but it is needless to multiply quo- 
tations to prove what must be obvious to all— 
namely, that with some faults, Mr. Reade possesses 
thought, imagination, and original powers of mind 
which entitle him toa high rank among the most 
accomplished of our living poets 


ae 


The Separation ; a Novel, By the Au- 


thoress of ** Flirtation.”’ 


In 3. vols, post 
Svo. 


The subject of “ Flirtation” was happily chosen ; 
and equally fortunate was the reception which 
that werk experienced. Those who have perused 
it will probably have determined by a ‘ foregone 
conclusion’ that any future emanation from the 
same pen would bear with it the claims to atten 
tion that merit implies. As regards the work 
now before us, there will be, we think, no disap- 
pointment of that decision 

Between the two subjects of “ Flirtation ” and 
** Separation’ there is a sort of moral connecuon 
in which curiosity may hud a new incentive to in- 
quire in what mode our distinguished Authoress 
has treated the latter. In the course of this in- 
quiry the reader will find ample internal evidence 
of direct recourse to living nature for the personnel 
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of the story—and the concluding assurance of the 
writer is hardly necessary to confirm thi, where 
she states that “ the foregoing is the real history of 
a Separation, which for a long time occupied the 
talk of the fashionable world, and for which every 
reason was assigned but the true one.”” The plot 
of this history is comprised in the incidents that 
lead to that social enormity —a double marriage, 
and those that follow, in developement of its conse. 
quences, The bipartite husband, a compound of 
impetuosity and selfishness, and a shameless prey 
to that craving after novelty which is the “ ignis 
fatuus ” of fashionable life, is drawn With much 
discrimination and knowledge of character; and 
the process of his moral deterioration is detailed 
with powerfal truth, chastened by feminine tact. 
The two heroines, his victims, form a touching ex- 
emplification of the beauties of the female cha- 
racter, as elicited by occasions of trial and severity. 
The niceties of demeanour, the tone of refined ‘sen. 
timent, the acuteness of repressed sense of injury, 
the quiet grace and grandeur of resignation, are 
all in admirable keeping, and are painted as a 
woman only could have painted them, Of some of 
the miner incidents employed, we cannot speak in 
terins of entire praise; and there is another small 
defect in the occasional disregard of the rule 
of consistency in using figurative expressions—as 
where it is said of some one who mvets with a 
disappointment, that he tasted ‘* le révers de la 
medaille ;”’ bat these small oscurations will be 
little heeded amid the excitement of an absorbing 
attention to the main story. The work possesses, 
in its general merits, a full claim to perusal, and, 
as a record of real life, under some of its most re- 
markable casualties of situation, forms something 
far better than a mere resource for an idle hour. 
We can afford room but for a short extract. It 
consists of a little episode, simply told, in the his- 
tory of the second wife :— 

** Hitherto Lady Fitzharris had not touched any 
of this money; but now she hastily drew upon her 
banker fora large sum, and, tolding the notes in 
an embroidered Jetter-case which she had herself 
worked in the sweet idleness of happy love, she 
walked with tottering step (still feeble from con- 
finement) to her husband’s room, and, with breath- 
less delight, placed it on his dressing table. 

“As the hour approached when she expected 
him bome, her pulses beat violently, and she lis- 
tened to every sound, till galence itself had a tongue } 
then laid her wearied head upon the sofa, and shut 
her weak eyes in a kind of resigned disappoint- 
ment. The night passed away—her husband did 
not come home. 

«Is there no woman who reads these lines, who 
has not felt what it isto pass such a night of hope- 
less expectation? To any such, words must fail to 
be an equivalent to their feelings; and to those 
who have never so counted the weary hours, de- 
lineation of them would appear madness: it é 
madness, 

“The next morning Mr. and Mrs, Lawrence 
called on their daughter, and found ber in tears,” 
&e. 


De L’Orme. By the Author of “ Riche- 
lieu” and “ Darnley.’’ 3 vols. post Svo. 
This production reminds us, in some degree, of 
the ever memorable chef d’auvre of Le Sage—s0 
far, that is to say, as a work of considerable ori- 
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ginality in its treatment (though not in its sub- 
jects of incidents) may be referred to any parti- 
cular foregone class or model. It details, with 
Jess of comedy, but with more of romance than the 
French archetype, the Protean course of an en- 
terprising young man through a series of detached 
gdventures and shifting scenes, giving occasion for 
much elucidation of haman life, and great diver- 
sity of amusing narrative. The story is assigned 
to that period of the 17th century, when Louis 
XII. and Philip 1V. were kings respectively of 
France and Spain, The hero is the son of a Count 
de Bigorre, inhabiting the Chateau de Lorme on 
the Pyrenees, and is urged away from home by 
his ardent and restless disposition, which involves 
him in a duel, and many subsequent escapades, the 
most prominent whereof are a tragical love-ad- 
venture with the Corregidor’s daughter at Sara- 
gossa; a journey across the Pyrenees amid the 
horrors of night, winter, and storm; a connection 
with a band of smugglers; an assistance (in the 
French, or spectatorial sense,) at the insurrection 
in Barcelona ; and a concern in various vivaciously 
felt and told adventures at Paris, where he is 
brought into intercourse with Cardinal Richelieu, 
in a manner that is productive of much interest to 
the reader. 

As a specimen of the general animation that 
pervades the work, though not of its varied merits 
Which would demand a greater length of extract, 
we give the following :— 

“| was now eighteen; slim, tall, and vigorous, 
inheriting some portion both of my father’s and of 
my mother’s personal beauty, and superadding all 
those graces which are peculiarly the property of 
youth ; the flowers which partial Nature bestows 
upon the spring of life, and which are rarely com- 
pensated by the fruits of manhood’s summer. I 
know not why I should refrain from saying I was 
handsome. Long before any one reads these lines, 
that which was so, will be dust and ashes,—a 
thing, that creatures composed of the same sordid 
materials, cemented by the same fragile medium 
of life, will turn from with insect disgust. With 
this consciousness before me, | will venture, then, 
to say, that 1 was handsome.—lIf ever L was per- 
sonally vain, such a folly is amongst those that 
have left me. 

“ However, with some good looks, and some 
knowledge that I did possess them, it is not very 
wonderful that I should try to set them off to the 
best advantage, on my return bome after a long 
absence. There might be a little native pnppyism 
in the business; there might be, alsd, some thonght 
of looking well in the eyes of Helen Arnault, for 
even at that early age I had begun to think about 
her a great deal more than was necessary ; and to 
pamper my imagination with a thousand fine ro- 
mances which need the lustrous air, the glowing 
skies, the macnificent scenes, of the romance- 
breathing Pyrenees, to make them at all compre- 
hensible. Certain it is, that | did think of Helen 

Arnault very often; but never was her idea more 
Strongly in my mind than on that morning when 

I was awakened for the purpose of bidding adieu 
to my colleve studies, and of returning once more 
to my home, and my parents, and the scenes of 
MY intauey. I am afraid that, amongst all the 
expectations which crowded apon my imagina- 
tion, the thought of Helen Arnault was most pro- 
minent, 


** At five o'clock precisely, old Houssaye, who 
had been trumpeter to my grandfather’s regiment 
of royalists in the wars of the League, and was 
now promoted to the bigh and dignétied station of 
my valet de chambre and gouverneur, stood at my 
bed-side, and told me that our horses were sad- 
dled, our baggage packed up, and that | had no- 
thing to do but to dress myself, mount, and set 
out. He was somewhat astonished, I believe, at 
secing me lie, for some ten minutes after he had 
drawn the curtains, in the midst of meditations, 
which to him seemed very simple meditations in- 
deed, but which were, in fact, so complicated of 
thoughts, and feelings, and hopes, and wishes, and 
remembrances, that I defy ary mortal being to 
have disentaugled the Gordian knot into which 
I bad twisted them. After trying some time in 
vain, I took the method of that great Macedonian 
baby, who founé the world too small a plaything, 
and by jumping up, I cat the knot with all its in. 
volutions asunder. But my farther proceedings 
greatly increased good master Houssaye’s asto- 
nishment; for instead of contenting myself with 
my student’s dress of simple black, with a low 
collar devoid of lace, which he judged would suit 
a dusty road better than any other suit I had, I 
insisted on his again opening the valise, and taking 
out my very best slashed pourpoint, my lace col- 
lar, iny white buskins, and my gilt spurs, Then, 
having dressed myself en cavalier parfait, drawn 
the long curls of my dark hair over my forehead, 
and tossed on my feathered hat, instead of the 
prim-looking conceit with which I had covered 
my head at college, L rushed down the intermin- 
able staircase into the court-yard, with a sudden 
burst of youthful extravagance ; and, springing on 
my horse, lett poor Houssaye to follow as he best 
might. 

** Away | went out of Pau, like a young colt 
when first freed from the restraint of the stable, 
and turned out to grass in the joy-inspiring fields, 
Over hill and dale, and rough and smooth, I 
spurred on, with very little regard to my horse's 
wind, till lL came to the rising ground which pre- 
sents itself just before crossing the river to reach 
Estelle.’’ 


The Poems of Collins—the Aldine Edi- 
tion, No. V. 


This is a continnation of the beautiful edition of 
Pickering, the preceding volumes of which we 
have already noticed. It is marked by the same 
correct adherence to the original text, which must 
make this edition the authority of the scholar. If 
any thing in this volume could be exchanged for 
the better, it would be the substitation of John- 
son’s life for the present, and the omission of the 
Essay on the Life and Writings of Collins by Sir 
Egerton Brydges. So noble an edition as the pre- 
sent should have borne nothing but what was con- 
nected with the best literary authorities. Of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, who knows or cares any thing 
as a writer, and what is his judgment worth as a 
critic? Still, as no very great depth of acumen, 
or extent of knowledge is necessary to comment 
upon beauties 50 obvious as those of Collins, the 
mischief is not of much moment. Mr. Pickering 
is laying the world ander great obligations by these 
beautiful works. 
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HAYMARKET THEATERS. 

There is an ancient and laudable cus- 
tom of applauding every thing and laugh- 
ing at every thing presented at the Hay- 
market, which we shall be sorry to find 
disused; but it will be seriously endanger- 
ed if the managers presume upon it as they 
did through the greater part of this season. 
When we looked for Liston, they gave us 
Reeve; when for Reeve, Webster; for 
Dowton, Williams; for Jones, Vining; 
and for Madame Vestris, Mrs. Humby ; 
and, indeed, of established and recognised 
favourites we had only Mrs. Glover and 
Farren. To compensate for the inferi- 
ority in quality, they have been liberal in 
the quantity of their article; for they 
have sometimes actually got through thir- 
teen regular acts in the evening and night, 
though we have never yet received an- 
thentic information of any mortal or god 
who sate through the entire series. We 
did penance once at three of their “ en- 
tertainments,” and will take the perform- 
ances on that occasion as a fair sample of 
the staple commodity of the season. The 
playbills invited us to the farce of ** For- 
tune’s Frolic,” the regular comedy of 
** Every one bas his Fault,’ a new farce 
called ‘* The First of April,” and a non- 
descript after-piece, entitled ** Manceu- 
vring.” ‘The opening farce, exhibiting a 
freak of fortune, which in these times 
would be more probable if reversed, ofa 
plouglhman turned into a lord, has no 
character at all save that of the peasant 
nobleman, Robin Reughbead ; and this 
part, which is the whole farce, was cast 
on Mr. Webster, a sensible man just 
emerging trom the very lowest rank of 
actors, but who would hardly be thought 
equal as yetto the tash of amusing an an- 

dience for an hour and a halfin a country 
vparn, Neat came Mrs. Inchbald’s co- 
mecy, the best of sentimental plays, in 
which the actors (always excepting Far- 
ren) seemed better adapted to exemplify 
its title than to embody its characters, 
the female parts, once filled by Mrs. 
Siddons and Mrs. Edwin, were now con- 
signed to Mrs. Paucit and Mrs. Clifford; 
the hard-bearted nebleman was bur- 
lesqued by Mr. Thompson; Cooper made 
the frantic son-in-law, who turns robber 
in his cespair, highly respectable; and 
poor Mr. Webster made nothing at all of 
the henpecked husband; but the greatest 
grievance was the Mr. Harmony of Mr. 
Williams. The character embodying one 
of the happiest conceptions of modern 
comedy—that of a practical optimist in 
trifles, who always thinks the best and 
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speaks the best of his fellows, and who 
has suffered this amiable weakvess to im- 
pair his sense of truth, till he has acquired 
the habit of turning calumny ‘‘ to favour 
and to prettiness,”—requires the most vily 
and genial humour; aad this part was 
given to a gentleman who has, without 
exception, the bardest manner, and un- 
macadamized voice extant—a manner and 
voice which tell, in some parts, excel- 
lently—but which are exactly the reverse 
of all that appertains to Mr. Harmony. 

funden chiefly loved this part, and bit- 
terly regretted ‘that he had no oppor tunity 
of playing it before he left the stage— 
would that be might seize itnow! We 
mean to say nothing harsh of Mr. Wil- 
liams, of whose acting in the quarrel scene 
of **'The Suicide,” we have a vivid and 
agreeable recollection, and who, we are 
well assured, never voluntarily took 
himself a part for which he is at least as 
unfit as he is for Romeo; but we cannot 
any longer endure in silence the narrow 
policy which presumes on a character 
well earned in former times, as if the 
name of the ** Haymarket’’ at the top of 
a long bill rendered all care for its filling 
up superfluous. 

After the comedy came the new farce, 
called “The First of April,”’ which di- 
verted us somewhat, but astonished us 
more. It is a succession of coarse prac- 
tical jokes played off on a vain and 
wicked old simpleton, Sir Bumpkin Pe- 
digree, and his boorish servant. The el- 
der fool, being about to trave! on the con 
tinent in time of war, comes to ese 
where a nephew, from whom he unjustly 
detains 10,0001. is quartered, and who, in 
the disguise of a waiter, plays a number 
of tricks upon him, with the serious pur- 
pose of recoy ering his fortune. The first 
jest comes in the shape of a kick admi- 
nistered to the servant, who appears with 
the mark visible on his buskins, exhibits 
it more pathetically than decorously to 
the audience, and utters and endures sun- 
dry witticisms on this hard bit of poetic 
invention. Next, the travellers are con- 
ducted to Dover Castle as to an inn, where 
the master is seated at supper with the 
pretended landlord and his guests; every 
thing put on his plate disappears most 
provokingly; a feigned quarrel is got up 
to annoy him, and a bottle of water 
ponred down his back. Next we are in- 
troduced to a bedroom, in which, to our 
amazement, but not at all to the old gen- 
tleman’s, he and his groom are both in- 
vited to repose; two beds are exhibited ia 
the front of the stage, which are so ¢on- 
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trived that they may be lifted from the 
ground with pulleys, and to which the 
parties betake themselves before the au- 
dience, though, it is right to state, with- 
out absolutely undressing. Then comes 
the cream of the jest; the old fopis raised 
half way to the ceiling, and, waking in a 
fright, finds himself in this pickle. Then 
his servant’s couch is elevated in like 
manner, and so the jest is kept up or let 
down, till the Governor enters—looks 
grim—and tells his guests that they are 
prisoners in Dover Castle. The nephew 
now appears in his proper person; and 
actually persuades the uncle that he is 
about to be hanged as a spy, without 
judge, jury, or unpaid magistrate, and 
that a drum he hears is beating for his 
execution—from which he can only be 
saved by signing an order for the abstract- 
ed fortune—which, ofcourse, brings about 
the dénowemené with true farcical justice. 
Farren’s Sir Bumpkin Pedigree is rich ca- 
ricature; but Webster’s servant is dull 
and coarse reality, and the other per- 
formers do nothing worthy of mention be- 


vond the assistance they render in the me-- 


chanism of tricks which are unparalleled 
on the English stage. ‘This extraordinary 
farce was followed by a piece of a season 
or two old, called ** Manceuvring ;”’ but of 
this we can say nothing, as we left it 
about to begin just at that hour on a Sa- 
turday evening when, at the great house 
over the way, the orthodox curtain falls 
on all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious dancing. 

But, although the radical grievance of 
the season, the paucity of standard come- 
dians, has not been redressed, symptoms 
of desire to please Lave been exhibited 


. Of late in the production of a new drama 


of considerable interest and ability called 
** Ambition, or Marie Mignot,”’ and io 
the engagement of Miss Paton for a few 
performances. The drama is one of a 
class to which we have repeatedly object- 
ed-—where the piece is cut into portions, 
between which a lapse of years occurs, 
and the persons are represented at distant 
periods of their life—but it is the cleverest 
of its kind, and bas more of continuous 
interest than any other we have seen. Its 
heroine, Marie Mignot, the beautiful 
niece of a famous Parisian cook, is first 
introduced as a vain aspiring coquette— 
by profession (us the phrase now we sup- 
pose is) a lauodress —whose hand is 
sought at once by Lagardie, a generous 
young man, for whom she has a liking, 
and a rich attorney; hesitating prettily 
aud naturally between her love and her 
Vanity; and provoked at last into disap- 
pointing the poor youth, who has just 
articled himself to an attorney to please 
ler, by the sucers of Ariette de Lorme, a 





gay courtesan, who had risen also from 
the wash-tub to gaiety and splendour. 
Teo years are supposed to pass, and, in the 
second part, we find Marie a rich widow, 
shining forth in yellow satin, on the point 
of marriage with a Field Marshal, when 
her old lover returns, now affluent, and 
having forgiven her inconstancy, offers her 
a heart which no one else has shared : 
the moment is critical, for the legitimate 
reluctance of the King to sanction an al- 
liance of his favourite with a lady who 
once cleansed linen, has rendered the ac- 
complishment of her hopes doubtful, and 
she keeps Lagardie in play til! he has re- 
nounced the law and entered the army for 
her sake, and then, finding the obstacle to 
her ambitious scheme removed, she inso- 
lently rejects him, and stalks out a Mar- 
chioness. Again the curtain falls—the 
imagination is once more taxed for the 
gliding away of ten years along the new 
patent dramatic railway—and we find the 
widowed Marchioness in crimson velvet, 
gracing the little court of Casimir, the 
ex-king of Poland, in the expectation that 
he will be recalled to the threne, and 
that she shall share it with him. For- 
tune gives her another opportunity of 
being happy, for her first lover, now am- 
bassador, who bears a proposal to the 
decrepid monarch to resume his crown, 
again offers Ler his hand, but again, after 
an impudent attempt to keep him asa 
reserve, she rejects him, and, at last, is 
punished by the determination of the king 
to remain in retirement, and Lagardie’s 
rejection of the band he had so often 
sought in vain. The object of the piece 
is decidedly good, and the writing has 
much point and neatoess, but it has one 
essential defect, that the inveterate will- 
ingness of Lagardie to marry the worth- 
less heroine is hardly possible, and if 
possible would argue the most pitia- 
ble imbecility. It is out of nature that 
one so utterly heartless should be ca- 
pable of inspiring such a passion. Her 
first infidelity we can excuse, though 
we can hardly forgive a lover who would 
do so—and haviog ‘* free souls”? can 
half sympathize with the longing of a 
laundry-maid for a carriage, and the re- 
luctance of any maid to wait for a clerk, 
just articled to a solicitor, till be shall 
make a fortune by law. Even a second 
rejection might be palliated ; but the base 
chaffering which precedes it is ** too bad,” 
and the third is absolutely revolting. We 
would as soon see a favourite hero propose 
to Goneril or Regan; and as for Lady 
Macbeth, she is an angel of light, com- 
pared to such a female fiend. Miss F.H. 
Kelly played the part admirably through- 
out; she was very natural in ber first 
perturbation, and * craftily qualified” the 
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burdened ripe f of the subsequent scenes 
by the grace of her manner and dress. We 
had also Parren, first as the great cook ; 
next as major-domo to a marshal, lament- 
ing his distance from the implements of 
his *‘ so potent art;”” last as chamberlain 
to a king, with his heart in the kitchen. 
He finely preserved the gradations of age, 
though be had no opportunity like that 
afforded him in the decent dotage of An- 
tuine at Drury Lane, and sticks gallantly 
through all to his dishes. ‘* Mens est in 
patinis!” But best of all is Mrs. Glover's 
Ariette de Lorme; first ** full of life, 
splendour, aud joy ;”’ next sharpened into 
satire, with a keen anticipation of future 
reverses; last, old, faded, poor, hysteri- 
cal; yet, in the midst of all, unable to 
help laughing at the ambition of ber sis- 
ter laundress, and preserving the relics of 
unconquerable vanity and love of plea- 
sure—the same woman to the last, as 
Euripides represents Helen adjusting ber 
hair in the extremity of age and sorrow. 
loterspersed are political allusions of the 
right sort, the only sort which will be en- 
dured now—and we are glad to find that 
evea the licenser so far partakes of the 
spirit of the age as to sanction them. 

We are almost ready to forgive the ma- 
nager all his bad policy, in consideration 
of his engagement of Miss Paton; not 
that we are musical enough to appreciate 
her science, or that she ever touched our 
hearts like Miss Stephens, but because she 
has been shamefully treated by bishops, 
priests, and deacons, and their parasites 
of the press, who revel in indecent scan- 
dals, and preach the immutability ot tithes. 
We do nothold herblamelessin point of mo- 
rality, and we lament the folly which dic- 
tated her Dublin expedition ; but we abo- 
minate the injustice which would deprive 
the public of the first English singer, and 
her of subsistence, on pretence of a rule 
never yet made absolute in Bar, Bench, 
or concert-room. In truth, it is not the 
offence against the commandment, but 
against ‘the order,”’ that is thus impla- 
cably resented ; not the sin, but the bad 
taste that could voluntarily quit the aris- 
tocracy, into whom she was engrafted, 
that is past forgiveness ; not the example 
of an erring wife, but of a woman who 
ean resign the title of Ladysbip without a 
pang, and obstinately prefer the society of 
actresses and actors, to that of peers, even 
when pressed by Col. Berkeley to return to 
the decencies of herstation! Let our play- 
goers remember who these reverend and 
titled moralists have been in the habit of 
engaging to sing in their churches; let 
them inquire what some of their eulogists 
are; aad, above all, Ict them lovk into 


their own hearts and_ lives, and then, if 
they can, let them drive into want a help. 
less and richly-gifted woman, of whose 
excuses they know nothing ! 

ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE—ADELPHI. 

Mr. Arnold has, we are afraid, met with 
but slender recompense for his exertions 
this season, having seldom filled the little 
theatre of the Adelphi, though with nearly 
the same company, and equal attention, 
which filled the English Opera-bouse, now 
in ruins. Because his cluim un the sym- 
pathy of the town was great, he failed to 
obtain its patronage ; and because his thea- 
tre was small, it has been left half empty. 
This is only natura]. Had he asked for a 
subscription, he might have succeeded; 
for the English will be benevolent on pur- 
pose, and in due form, but their charity 
holds no discourse with their love of plea- 
sure. Thus the thought of misfortune 
chills and repels them; and the small- 
ness of the house, seeming to ask so little, 
was silently contemned ; for we love to 
encourage magnificent pretensions, and 
to help those who puff themselves. Hence 
it was, that when the Covent-Garden 
company were driven from their theatre 
by an accident, and took refuge in the Ly- 
ceum, although Mr. Kean played iv an 
area the most favourable for the just ap- 
preciation of bis excellencies, and the 
newspapers urged the public to seize the 
opportunity, the benches were balf empty. 
When, next year, Mr. Arnold opens a 
new house, with all the visible signs of 
prosperity, we venture to prophesy that 
the same actors, in the same pieces, who 
have failed to draw an audience sufficient 
to fill the Adelphi, will crowd a space 
holding three times the number. 

Three new pieces have been produced 
here in rapid succession, ‘* The Deuce is 
in Her,” ** The Foster Brothers,” and 
** The Irish Girl.” The first is a piece 
founded on an extravagant plot, but very 
pleasantly and pointedly written ; and its 
pleasantry and point being chiefly put 
into Miss Kelly’s mouth, were charmingly 
spoken by her. The next is a piece of 
amiable sentiment, too long spun out, but 
pure and good in essence, *‘ dallying with 
the innocence of love like its old age,” 
and wire-drawing a thread of generous 
feeling to an almost invisible filw. The 
last, and most important, is a melodrame, 
written, of course, for Miss Kelly, ia 
which there is considerable scope for that 
kind of power which she wields with 
such extraordinary ease, and for a few 
of those light touches, the amenities of 
melodrame, whic are to us incomparably 
more pleasing: it hus been by far the 
most attractive piece of the season. 
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COBURG THEATRE. 

Having more than once expressed a 
distaste fur the performances at this 
house, and a total want of sympathy with 
its audiences, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge that we found, on a recent visit, 
the quality of both raised and refined. 
The pieces which we saw were, ‘* Sir 
Sydney Smith, or the Siege of Acre ;” 
‘¢The Mutiny at Spithead and the Nore ;” 
and ‘* Trial by Battle, or Heaven defend 
the Right.” The first, exhibiting English, 
Turks, and French, in all the confusion 
of battles by land and sea, was managed 
with considerable skill, and presented a 
succession of animated pictures; and the 
last, concluding with a terrific combat, 
announced as ** originally fought by Mr. 
T. Blanchard and the late celebrated Mr. 
Bradley,” was fearfully real. This little 
posthumous tribute to valour is a novelty 
in playbills which are rarely reminiscent 
or grateful, ‘* The late celebrated Mr. 
Bradley!"” ‘* Then there is hope a great 
man’s memory may outlive him half a 
year,” although he does not exactly build 
churches. It is surely something, in this 
transitory.world, to be thought of witha 
sigh in the pit of the Coburg, and live in 
its flaunting playbills one week more. 
But the true attraction of the evening— 
that which had obviously crammed the 
pit, and which riveted its attention—was 
the second piece, a drama founded on the 
mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, and 
on some incidents which Captain Marryat 
has, in his admirable novel ** The King’s 
Own,” interwoven with their spirit-stir- 
ring history. It is a drama of great force 
in the writing, and abounding with power- 
ful effects, as might be expected from the 
pen of the author of ‘* Black-eyed Susan,” 
«mployed on a subject so rich in dramatic 
materials. Mr. Jerrold, to whom the 
theatre is indebted for this vivid compo- 
sition, is by far the most promising of 
our younger dramatists; he seizes the 
strongest points of character and situa- 
tion boldly, and puts them strongly; and 
though sometimes a want of repose and 
relief is painfully felt in witnessing his 
scenes, this is exactly what experience 
will supply. On this occasion, he was 
fortunate in the representation of his hero, 
Richard Parker, the ringleader of the 
greater mutiny, who was played by Mr. 
Serle with discrimination and pathos 
which no actor now engaged in London 
could exceed. His bursts of passion, while 
describing the wrongs and sufferings he 
was striving to avenge, were only ex- 





ceeded by the quiet pathos of his closing 
scenes, and the brave self-collectedness 
with which he gave the last famous toast 
of the sentenced hero. It was gratifying 
to observe that the audience fully appre- 
ciated excellence of so intellectual a cast, 
and which they have been so little used to 
witness; for not even the noblest rants of 
the night won so much applause as the 
truth and beauty of his acting. When we 
heard that this gentleman was engaged at 
the Coburg, we feared lest be might be 
tempted to vulgarise his style in order to 
propitiate his audience; but, instead of 
doing so, he has, by that steady adherence 
to his own ideas of the good and the pure 
which has marked his whole course, suc- 
ceeded in raising their tastes to the capa- 
city of understanding and feeling his best 
passages most deeply. 


NFEFW COMPANION TO THE THEATRES. 


All our readers who still love a play 
will be rejoiced to find that they may now 
take with them to the theatre a little 
cheap publication, containing the play- 
bills, and pleasant pieces of minute thea- 


‘trical criticism, with well-selected extracts 


from books, and lively tattle about them. 
We allude, of course, to the new daily 
journal (if so airy a leaf may be called by 
so grave a name,) denominated ‘* The 
Tatler 3” in which the playgoer will find 
for his twopence correct bills of the per- 
formances, and lively matter which ‘* to 
beguile the time looks like the time” till 
the curtain draws up, or to which the 
music between the acts will be a fitting 
accompaniment; and may have a record 
of happy hours to bind and preserve. 
There is to us, and will be, we doubt not, 
to many, peculiar interest in the announce- 
ment, that its criticisms are written by 
‘< the original theatrical critic in the Exa- 
miner,” (he might almost omit the words 
‘in the Examiner,” and be right;) for 
although some of us may differ from this 
gentleman in matters of speculation, we 
cannot forget how often bis genius has 
spread a suoshine over our home enjoy- 
ments ; how finely he has relieved politics 
by fancy; and how he has adorned and 
gladdened the course of daily life. He 
has also the best qualification for the 
office he has now chosen, as no one knows 
how to trifle so gracefully, to dissect so 
delicately, or so to spangle over the ana- 
tomy of an evening’s performances with 
little graces of language and thought. 
May his latest and most genial design 
meet with the success which it deserves ! 
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MUSIC, 


Variations and Rondo alla Polacca, for 
the Pianoforte, on a theme from ‘“‘ La 
Gazza Ladra,” composed by John Abel. 


The fine march in D minor in the above opera 
has here been cast into five or six variations, 
which would reflect credit on a mach more active 
and experienced writer than Mr. Abel, who, as 
far as we are aware, has but once before presented 
the fruits of his studies to the public. The varia- 
tions are conceived in a style sufficiently attesting 
the superior continental models which the author 
evidently has had the good taste and discrimina- 
tion to select in his pursuit towards theoretical and 
practical perfection. There is nothing crede, no- 
thing prosy or antiquated ; every thing bespeaks 
cultivated niusical feeling ; and the purity of the 
harmonic arrangement shows the author to be fa- 
miliar with the rules of his art. The publication 
would have gained much, in our opinion, if there 
had been greater variety, not in the texture of 
the variations themselves—on this score we have 
every reason to be satisfied—but in the choice of 
the keys. All the variations have the signature of 
D minor, it is only in the variation alla polacca— 
a very clever one by the way—that the relative 
major affords for a short time the desired relief 
by a Cantabile in E flat major, the beauty of which, 
and its style of treatment, however, are calculated 
to recompense the car, ina great degree, from the 
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uniformity of the minor tonic persevered jy 
throughout the whole of the work. 


Speed on, dull Time. A Ballad; the 
words by George Pritchard, Esq.; the 
music composed by G. Liverati. 


This ballad, as the title-page informs us, was ex. 
pressly composed for Miss Turpin, a pupil of Sig. 
nor Liverati, of whose first debut at the Haymar. 
ket Theatre, in the part of Polly, a very favour. 
able account bas been given in our number for 
July last. The taste, science, and vocal proficiency 
which this lady displayed on that occasion, though 
less required, and even wished for, in a part, the 
very essence of which is simplicity of expression, 
were more fully appreciated in other subsequent 
personations, of a more florid and arduous cast, 
fully attesting the excellence of the school in 
which her talent has been cultivated. This was 
particularly observable in the ballad before ns, 
the chaste beauty of whose melody was not the 
less felt, though it appeared in the midst of the 
fascinating strains of the Gran’ Maestro. To the 
elegant fiorimenti introduced in the second stanza, 
in particular, Miss Turpin rendered ample justice, 
If this lady’s voice augments in physical strength 
—an expectation fully warranted by ber youth— 
we entertain no doubt of her attaining an eminent 
station in her profession. 


FINE ARTS. 


Antiquities of the English Cities —Mr. 
Britton has just completed this interest- 
ing work—for interesting it is in every 
point of view; and we can only express 
sorrow that a work so well got up, and of 
such a truly useful character to the lovers 
of art as well as of antiquity, should have 
been limited to its present circumscribed 
bounds. The various works of this class, 
the cathedral antiquities, and the entire of 
the graphic productions for which the 
world is indebted to the indefatigable in- 
dusty of Mr. Britton, furnish a singular 
contrast to the labours of former anti- 
quaries, in whatever light they may be 
regarded. These publications, almost all 
of them, mingle the useful with the excel- 
lent in art. When the buildings of our 
forefathers have perished before the scythe 
of Time, by the illustrations which have 
been thus afforded, made of the actual 
measurements, any of them, even in their 
minute details, may be re-constructed. 

The Antiquities of English Cities, which 
we have before us, comprise the last 
number, of eleven plates, besides nine 
woodcuts, admirably executed. The plates 
are, the New Inn, Gloucester; Rochester 
Castle (the exterior view); the Market- 
cross at Chichester; the Market-place; 
Crypt ia the Palace, and Vicar’s Cha- 
pel, Wells; Radcliffe-street, and Temple 


Tower, Bristol; Gateway to Bishop's 
Palace, and Ruins tn Palace Garden, Nor- 
wich ; and, lastly, the Blackfriars’ Pul- 
pit, Hereford. They are certainly equal, 
if not superior, to those which have pre- 
ceded them. Mr. Britton justly observes, 
that this work may now be referred to as 
a volume which will reflect the highest 
credit on the artists, whose works it brings 
before the world—and, he might have ad- 
ded, on his own industry and taste. 

The Remembrance.—Two plates of this 
new Annual, edited by Mr. Thomas Ros- 
coe, are now before us, namely, The Or- 
phans, and a vignette of Mont Blanc, 
from Salle, Val d’Aosta. The first en- 
graved by Rolls; for the latter we know 
not to whom we are indebted for an ex- 
quisite specimen of art, from a draw- 
ing of Brockedon’s. If the remainder of 
the plates equal these, the compilers of 
some of our other annuals must bestit 
themselves. 

A Dictionary of the Architecture and 
Archeology of the Middle Ages, &c. with 
numerous engravings by Le Keux and 
others. This is a most interesting work 
from the pen of Mr. Britton, and not less 
interesting than useful. The engravings 
are beautifully executed, and clearly ex- 
plain the terms they are intended to elu- 
cidate. The author’s own views are ex 
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pressed as follows :—‘* Having, however, 
long promised the work, knowing that 
something of the sort is much wanted, 
and having incurred very considerable 
expenses for drawings, engravings, and 
other materials, he is impelled to prose- 
cute the undertaking; first, to redeem a 
public pledge ; and, second, in hope’ of 
obtaining some pecuniary return for mo- 
ney advanced. His constant practice in 
preceding publications, of improving every 
part in progress, will not be departed from 
in this his last literary undertaking ; but, 
on the contrary, it will be his aim to ren- 
der it as perfect as due diligence, fastidious 
inquiry, and scrupulous discrimination 
can make it. Not only all the authorities 
enumerated in the list accompanying the 
First Part will be laid under contribution, 
but these and many others will be resorted 
to and analysed, with a view of obtaining 
precise, rational, and apposite elucida- 
tions of all words that have been applied 
to, and properly belong to, the architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages.”” The industry 
and perseverance so remarkable in Mr. 
Britton’s other works, is equally conspi- 
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cuous in the present, it merits extended 
patronage. 

The Annuals.—The only plates, except 
two for the ** Remembrancer,”’ which we 
have seen are for the ** Winter’sWreath ;” 
and they fully sustain the reputation of 
past years. We are sorry we can only 
enumerate these engravings, not having 
received them until a very late period of 
the month. An English Flower,” by 
H. Robinson, after Hayman, is a most 
beautiful specimen of art. ‘* Delos,” by 
W. Miller, after Linton, and ** Dove 
Dale,” after Barber, by Brandard, are 
gems of art. The ‘* Deluge,” from a pic- 
ture of Mosses; ‘* Cologne ;”’ the ** Interi- 
or of Antwerp Cathedral ;"’ «* The Three 
Maries at the Tomb of Christ;” ‘* St. Ce- 
cilia; ** La Huérfana de Leon ;” “ The 
Cottage Farm Yard ;” and ‘‘ A Female 
and Child,” after Westall, are all good. 
‘*The Bandit of Sforne, a Pass of the 
Abruzzi,” is a noble specimen of art en- 
graved by W. Miller. All the plates are 
improvements upon those of former years, 
and will sustain the character of the work. 





VARIETIES. 


Royal Society of Literature.—The fol- 
lowing papers bave been read to the So- 
ciety during the past year. 1.—-‘* Criteria 
for determining in which Version of the 
Holy Scriptures the original Hebrew 
Computation of Time is contained, with 
the Eras of Corruption. By J. Culli- 
more, Esq.” The writer conceives that 
this long-contested Chronological Ques- 
tion may be solved by the application of 


_ Sir 1. Newton’s Astronomical Argument 


to the Patriarchal periods, as they appear 
in the Hebrew, Greek, and Samaritan 
Versions. Newton supposed, that the in- 
terval of 1090 years, which, according to 
Greek writers, elapsed from the Argonau- 
tic Expedition to the middle date of the 
observations of Hipparchus, B. C. 147, 
resulted from 11°, which the Equinoctial 
points had gone back since the days of 
Chiron, computed, at the estimate of the 
Greek Astronomers, one hundred years to 
1°. But as the points would go back 11° 
in 792 years, at the true rate, he inferred 
that the time of the Argonautic Expedition 
should be lowered in that proportion. 
This argument is defective only from the 
want of data; because, had the period of 
792 years been on record, as well as that 
of 1090 years—their proportion being in 
the ratio of the ancient and true rate of 
precession—it follows, that there could be 
no difficulty in selecting the right. Inthe 
Sacred Numbers, however, there is no 
Oct—VOL, XXX, NO. CXVIIL. 


such deficiency of data. This precise ra- 
tio is to be found in the proportion of the 
respective Hebrew and Greek Periods, 
from the eras of the Creation and the De- 
luge to the eighth year of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, B.C. 277, when the Septuagint 
Version was begun. Having exhibited the 
fact in acomparative table of the Hebrew 
and Greek dates, the writer infers, that 
this result being exactly what must have 
happened, had the Seventy Interpreters 
possessed observations of the longitude of 
the stars, made at the times of the Crea- 
tion and Deluge, and resolved to raise the 
original Hebrew eras according to their 
ideas of astronomical truth, derived from 
the estimate of equinoctial precession in 
use among the Chaldean, Egyptian, and 
Greek Astronomers; and the Greek ante 
and post-diluvian periods, both jointly 
and seperately, exceeding the Hebrew in 
the ratio of 100 to 714; such causes alone 
could have produced such consequences ; 
and he further shows the historical proba- 
bility of his inference from the custom in 
that age of adapting history to astrono- 
mical periods, and from the rivalry at that 
time existing between the Jewish Inter- 
preters and the contemporary annalists, 
Berosus and Manetho, on the subject of 
antiquity. He does not however suppose 
that the Seventy were the first corrupters, 
nor assume that they knew the places of 
the tropics and equinoxes from the Crea- 
31 
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tion; but he considers it certain, from the 
accounts of the Chaldeans, and from the 
ancient series of observations, that the 
longitude of the stars was on record at 
least from the diluvian era; and there- 
fore infers, that the original post-diluvian 
computation was raised according to the 
received astronomical standard, and that 
the ante-diluvian period was lengthened 
in the like proportion. That the diluvian 
era was the point of time whence these 
calculations were made, is confirmed by 
the Samaritan reckoning; which, like the 
Greek, protracts the post-diluvian ages, 
but shortens the original ante-diluvian 
from 1656 to 1307 years, as if to compen- 
sate for the alterations required by an er- 
roneous estimate of the post-diluvian as- 
tronomy. In conformity with this suppo- 
sition, from a comparison of the Hebrew 
and Samaritan periods, showing the pre- 
cession, a similar result directs us to a 
similar cause of corruption, as in the case 
of the Jewish interpreters. Hence the in- 
ference is, that the Samaritan associates 
of Manasseh, whose progenitors had been 
brought from various parts of the Assy- 
rian Empire by Esarhaddon, availed them- 
selves (about B.C. 400) of the observations 
of their Chaldean ancestors, to raise the 
diluvian era, and establish a Chronologi- 
cal system in opposition to that used by 
the Jews.—In the latter part of this Me- 
moir, the writer supplies a rule for bring- 
ing out the era of each version with 
greater precision, furnished by the prin- 
ciples of their corruption ; and gives an 
examination of the chronological system 
of Josephus, with the corruptions intro- 
duced by that historian, and other ancient 
authorities. He further elucidates the 
subject by elaborate tables; in particular 
by one exhibiting the original and cor- 
rupted Scriptural periods and epochs, as 
estimated by the successive compilers, 
with the respective eras of corruption, de- 
duced from the above-mentioned rule, 
and verified by history ;—the whole in- 
volving nine distinct astronomical corrup- 
tions of the Sacred Hebrew Numbers, from 
the fabrication of the Hermaic Genesis in 
the age of Moses, down to the modern 
Jewish computation in the ninth century 
of the Christian era. 

IIl.—At the Meeting of June 17th, 1829, 
W. Sotheby, Esq. read a specimen of his 
*€ Translation of the Iliad ;” the part se- 
lected by Mr. Sotheby was the description 
of the shield of Achilles. 

Ill..A further portion of the Rev. Dr. 
Nolan’s communication ** On the Chrono- 
logical use of the Ancient Cycles.”? In 
this part of his memoir, the author's ob- 
servations on the Assyrian Chronology are 
brought to a close. In confirmation of 
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the principle before applied, he shows that 
the bistorical grounds on which Usher and 
Des Vignolles have undertaken to found 
the schemes which they have opposed to 
the system of Scaliger, when properly 
understood, really tend to the establish- 
ment of the views of the last-named chro. 
nologist. The authority of Herodotus, 
Dyonysius of Halicarnassus, Justin, and 
Appian are not only reconciled by Dr. N, 
to that of Ctesias, Diodorus, and Syncel- 
lus, but the demonstration which DesVig- 
nolies professes to found on the celebrated 
eclipse predicted by Thales, is shown, on 
the authority of Pliny, Solinus, and Ci- 
cero, and the calculations of Kepler, 
Newton, and Scaliger, to bring direct 
support to that scheme of Assyrian chro- 
nology, which the tests proposed by him 
for identifying the genuine dates among 
the spurious, prove to be exclusively true. 

1V.—‘* On some extraordinary Eastern 
Alphabets. By Sir W. Ouseley, Royal 
The manuscript con- 
taining the collection of alphabets refer- 
red to was procured at Calcutta by Lord 
Teignmouth, and exhibits about sixty 
specimens. In showing that while some 
of these are probably nothing else than 
ciphers, invented for the purpose of se- 
cret correspondence between individuals, 
others are probably altogether imaginary ; 
the writer notices the extravagant opinions 
entertained by the learned of former times 
relative to the origin of alphabetic charac- 
ters—such as their being invented by an- 
gels, their communication to Adain by 
Divine revelation, &c. The Persepolitan 
character is found in this collection ; but 
the copyist, or collector, appears to have 
indulged his fancy by combining the sim- 
ple element of the arrow, or wedge, into 
more complicated forms than we can sup- 
pose to have ever been in actual use. For 
the purpose of illustrating this part of his 
subject, two specimens of marble, in- 
scribed with the arrow-headed character, 
brought by Sir W. Ouseley from Persia, 
were produced for the inspection of the 
meeting. The surface of one of these frag- 
ments appears to be partially covered 
with a yellowish paint, or similar compo- 
sition, mistaken by travellers for gold; 
from which circumstance the writer was 


led to some remarks, tending to point out 
the probability that the singular anomaly 
in taste which prevailed among the Greeks 
and Romans, in adding painting and gild- 
ing to their sculpture, may have been de- 
rived from the practice of the Persians. 
V.—**A Translation of Aneurin’s Poem 


of *‘Gorchan Cynvellyn.’ By the Rev. 
Edward Davies, Royal Associate R.S.L.” 
The translation was preceded by an intro- 
ductory memoir, in which the author re- 
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commends the study of the authentic re- 
mains of Aneurin, Taliesin, and Llywarch, 
upon just principles, as the only means of 
enabling the historian and the antiquary 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
customs and manners of our British an- 
cestors ; and also, through an acquaint- 
ance with the language which the Romans 
leftamong them, of enabling us, by an 
easy deduction, to ascertain what language 
they originally found. 

VI.—** Memoir on ap Ancient Painting. 
By James Millingen, Esq. Royal Asso- 
ciate R.S.L.” In a former paper, the 
writer offered some remarks on a figure, 
common upon coins, representing an An- 
drocephalous Bull, supposed by modern 
antiquaries to be Bacchus Hebon, but 
considered by bim as the personation ofa 
river. This opinion has since been con- 
firmed by the discovery of an interesting 
painting upon a fictile vase, found at Gir- 
genti, the ancient Agrigentum, undoubt- 
edly representing the contest between 
Hercules and the Acheloiis, for the pos- 
session of Deianeira, in which that river 
is represented under the form of a bull 
with ahuman head. The present memoir 
is accompanied with a copy of the paint- 
ing to which it refers ; and the identity 
of the figures is established by a minute 
description, pointing out their correspond- 
ence with the circumstances detailed by 
various ancient authors, in their accounts 
of the above contest. Drawings are like- 
wise added of two ancient gems, hitherto 
unpublished, relating to the same subject ; 
and allusion is farther made to a fictile 
vase in the collection of the Duke de Bla- 
cas, on which is represented a subject 
which bas reference to that under consi- 


’ deration. In conclusion, Mr. Millingen 


adverts to various newarguments, brought 
forward in a recent work by M. Avelino, 
in Support of the theory, that the figure, 
which he considers to represent a river, is 
Bacchus Hebon. These arguments are se- 
verally replied to by Mr. Millingen, and, 
in his opinion, satisfactorily, supported as 
he is by the various monuments which are 
referred to in his memoir. 

VIl.—** Philological Observations on 
the Prophetic Appellation of Pharaoh Ne- 
cho, or Necos, King of Egypt, in Jere- 
miah, chap. xlvii. vy. 17. By Granville 
Penn, Esq. F.R.S. &c.”” The object of 
this paper is to prove, that the 17th verse 
ofthe xlviith chapter of Jeremiah, which is 
unintelligible in the present Hebrew text, 
and in every version except the Greek of 
the Septuagint, derives all its obscurity 
from a fruitless attempt to interpret as 
Hebrew a clause in that verse which is not 
Hebrew, but pure Egyptian ; which Egyp- 
tian clause, the Alexandrian interpreters 
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have correctly preserved and transmitted, 
as it was originally written by the prophet 
himself in Egypt. The writer shows that 
the clause was introduced by the prophet 
into his denunciations against Egypt, for 
the purpose of affixing on its sovereign, 
Pharaoh Necho, or Necos, a taunting de- 
signation in bis own language, popularly 
descriptive of his fugitive retreat into 
Egypt from the armies of the King of Ba- 
bylon, whose territories he had invaded. 
He shows, that the import-of the clause 
is readily attainable by resorting to the 
Egyptian language for its interpretation, 

in which it literally signifies, intro-muta- 

vil-viam ; and that the verse, as preserved 

by the Septuagint, ought to be rendered 

—‘* Call ye the name of Pharaoh Nechao, 

King of Egypt, he-turned-his-course-in- 

wards :’’ and he concludes with some ob- 

servations on the importance of Egyptian 

philology to both sacred and profane lite- 

rature, and on the value of the Rev. Mr. 

Tattam's learned labours in that neglected 

field of erudition. 

VIII. — «* Note on Semiramis. By 
Granville Penn, Esq.’’ An Appendix to the 
last paper. In consequence of the Greek 
writers having confounded the names of 
Syria and Assyria, the traditions resptct- 
ing Semiramis have been involved in 
much.obscurity, and the denominations of 
Syrian and Assyrian, as applied to her, 
convey no distinct notion of her country 
or her birth-place. Diodorus Siculus, 
with whom Alexander Polyhistor, Philo, 
Lucian, and Pliny, are in accordance, 
affirms this Queen to have been by birth a 
Syrian or Samarian of Ascalon. Now, 
the elements of the original Hebrew word, 
which has been rendered Sauapea, and 
Samaria, afford the signification of Ser- 
vata Columba, in which words appears to 
be comprised the fabled history of Semi- 
ramis having been exposed in a desert 
place, and preserved by doves; and the 
writer is of opinion that the name Zeuipa- 
pus, Semiramis, is no other than the ver- 
nacular appellative of her native country, 
Samaron or Samarion, varied in the Greek 
enunciation, and supplied with a Greek 
termination. With reference to the title 
of this Queen to be also called Assyrian, 
he first establishes the period when she 
lived, to belong not to the ages of fable, 
but to the beginning or middle of the 
eighth century B. C.; the most eventful 
of any in the relations of Syria and Sama- 
ria with Assyria, being the date of the 
transfer of the entire population of the 
former countries to the latter by the As- 
syrian sovereiga; and he then shows, by 
various evidences, that it is entirely con- 
sistent with the testimony of history, and 
therefore reasonable to believe, that the 
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elevation of Semiramis to the throne of 
Assyria, was the consequence of her be- 
ing carried away in the general depopula- 
tion of her native country, like Esther, 
and, like Esther, in the quality of a He- 
brew captive, fascinating the monarch by 
her beauty and accomplishments. 

1X.—** A Letter from Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps, Bart., on a remarkable Bronze 
Figure, engraved in Captain Mignan’s 
Travels in Chaldea.”’ This relic was found 
by Captain M. at a place called Aker- 
kouf, otherwise ‘* Nemroud Tapessy,” 
the Mound of Nimrod; and, from the 
singular circumstance that images ex- 
actly similar are found in Sweden, Sir 
Thomas deduces a confirmation of the 
general opinion, that the Scandinavian 
nations derived their origin from the 
East. 

X.—*' A Letter from Sharon Turner, 
Esq. Royal Associate R.S.L. containing 
an Historical Notice connected with the 
Operation of Breaking the Enemy’s Line.” 
This manceuvre, so successfully intro- 
dnueed into our system of naval warfare 
by Lord Rodney, in the action of the 12th 
of April, 1762, was not unknown to the 
ancients, having been practised by the 
Lacedemonians in their naval combats 
with the Athenians. The particular in- 
stance adduced on this point by the writer 
is the battle of Arginuse, off the Isle of 
Lesbos, as described by Xenophon; in 
which engagement the victory was gained 
by the Athenians, in consequence of their 
having expected, and effectually provided 
against, the very movement on the part of 
their opponents, the claim to the inven- 
tion of which has been of late so much 
disputed. As the historian does not speak 
of it as a new idea of the Spartan admiral 
on this occasion, it would seem to have 
been with the Greeks as witb us, a regular 
part of naval tactics. 

X1.—** On the ‘ Grecian Rose,’ as illus- 
trating the imagery of the Odes ascribed 
to Anacreon, with a view to determine 
the authenticity of those compositions. 
By the Rev. F. Nolan, LL.D. &c.”” The 
flower described with such extravagant 
encomiums by the author of these Odes, 
under the name of {d5or, is unquestion- 
ably the same which is known at the pre- 
sent time as the Rose. It is the object 
of the writer of this memoir to state the 
grounds upon which he coincides in 
Opinion with those critics who refuse to 
acknowledge these elegant effusions as the 
genuine works of Anacreon.— 1. The 
rose, as described in the Anacreontic 
Odes, and as familiarly known in mo- 
dern times, is acknowledged to be the 
prodact of cultivation ; the original plaut, 
from which all our varieties have pro- 
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ceeded, being the common wild briar. 
Such is the rose which Theophrastus de- 
scribes as alone commonly known in 
Greece; and although the process by 
which the simple blossom of the wild 
briar is converted into the fine double 
rose does not appear to have been altoge- 
ther unknown to that naturalist, yet the 
language he uses, in speaking of the arti- 
ficial production, implies that he bad 
never had an opportunity of seeing it. 
This testimony is confirmed by the ac- 
counts which have come down to us of the 
state of horticulture among the Greeks; 
and by the fact, that the garlands used by 
the Greeks, upon festive occasions, were 
composed of such ordinary plants and 
herbs as myrtle, coriander, feverfew, 
parsley, &c.: the custom of interweaving 
them with flowers was not introduced be- 
fore the hundredth Olympiad. Such, like- 
wise, was the composition of the crowns 
celebrated by the early lyrists, including 
the genuine remains of Anacreon, pre- 
served by Atheneus. The period when 
Theophrastus published his work, in which 
he gives the above account of the rose, as 
known to the Greeks—at which period 
the horticultural art was in a state quite 
incapable of producing flowers corre- 
sponding in beauty and fragrance with 
those celebrated in the Odes—was the - 
hundred and sixteenth Olympiad; while 
the period when Anacreon flourished can- 
not be brought lower than the sixty-fifth, 
being a difference of more than twe cen- 
turies.—2. While, however, the cultivated 
rose appears not to have existed in Greece 
in the age of Anacreon, the term pddor, 
afterwards applied to this flower, was in 
use, not only at that period, but even in 
the times of Homer. The second part of 
Dr. Nolan’s memoir was, therefore, de- 
voted to ascertaining the particular flower 
to which the term was originally applied. 
The word pddov is of Oriental derivation ; 
the original term is employed by the 
Eastern writers, and by Homer, to ex- 
press, not specifically the rose, but gene- 
rally any flower used in dyeing. In this 
sense it was applied to the lily, the plant 
madder, the privet, &c.; but the flower 
which assumed to itself (xar’ itoxyv) the 
name of the dye-flower, péddov, was the 
blossom of the pomegranate, or balau- 
stium. The dye extracted from this flower 
was red; and hence the word appears to 
have been applied to all flowers from 
which a red dye was extracted. We learn 
from the Scholiast on Pindar, that it was 
from its being celebrated for its dyes, 
which were obtained from the wild pome- 
granate, that the island of Rhodes re- 
ceived its name. Should, however, avy 
reasonable doubt be entertained respect- 
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ing the signification ascribed to the term 
under consideration, it is certain that the 
plant, whatever it was, to which it was 
assigned, Obtained but a moderate share 
of admiration, if we except the suspected 
Odes, in which a flower so called, corre- 
sponding to our modern rose, is celebrated 
with an excessive and unexampled par- 
tiality. The balaustium having been su- 
perseded, in its application to the art of 
dyeing, by the brighter colour drawn from 
the murex, gradually sank into oblivion; 
while the rose, obtaining increased at- 
tention, fixed the general admiration, and 
finally appropriated the name which it at 
first received by adoption. From Greece 
it found its way into the Italian soil, and, 
through France, was spread all over the. 
West; while its reception into every Eu- 
ropean garden was accompanied by the 
adoption of its name into all the European 
languages. —The argument, Dr. Nolan, in 
conclusion, contends, which he has thus 
offered, as a test by which the authenticity 
of the Odes passing under Anacreon’s 
name may be tried, whatever estimate 
may be formed of its weight, has so little 
to encounter from the evidence advanced 
in their support, that it derives from it 
the fullest confirmation. It appears to 
him, indeed, wonderful that the testimony 
upon which their pretensions rest should 
ever have been challenged in their favour, 
Nothing seems to him more clear than 
that they must be adjudged to some per- 
son different from the reputed author ; 
probably to some writer cotemporary 
with the close of Trajan’s reign. 
Monument to Shakspeare-—A proposal 
for a national monument to the memory. 
of Shakspeare has been circulated; the 
following is the outline. ‘The neglect 
which the memory of the immortal 
Shakspeare has sustained for more than 
two hundred years, in not having received, 
like other ancient and modern benefactors 
of their country, a national mongment in 
veneration of his heaven-born mind, and 
commemoration of our gratitude, is a cir- 
cumstance so discreditable to the taste of 
an enlightened people, and so unjust to- 
wards the bard who has placed Eng- 
land highest on the rolls of Dramatic 
fame, that it has been long deemed a 
duty, even at this late period, that mea- 
sures should be taken to atone for the 
indignity, by erecting a trophy to his me- 
mory, worthy of the progress of the arts, 
and the grandeur of the empire, and that 
such honorarium should be raised in a con- 
Spicuous part of our metropolis, which, 
from its being the scene of his glory, and 
the resort of men of every nation, is pre- 
eminently entitled to be hallowed by so 
classical a distinction, more especially 
as this first act of universal homage to a 


British poet, will thereby be paid to the 
*‘ chiefest,”” and the most comprehen- 
sive genius the world ever saw. With 
the view to carry the above-proposed ob- 
ject into effect, it is intended that a 
public subscription be soon commenc- 
ed, and that no individual contribution 
do exceed? the sum of three pounds,— 
the following noblemen and gentlemen 
constituting a committe for the purpose, 
with a power to iucrease their number :— 
J. Britton, Esq. ; Thos. Campbell, Esq. ; 
Sir George Chetwynd, Bart.; Sir George 
Duckett, Bart.; D. J. Dugdale, Esq. 
M.P.; the Hon. Agar Ellis, M.P,; the Earl 
Ferrers; I. L. Goldsmid, Esq.; Alex- 
ander Henderson, Esq. M. D.; F. Law- 
ley, Esq. M. P.; Chandos Leigh, Esq. ; 
W. A. Mackionon, Esq. M.P.; Rt. Hon. 
Sir Gore Ouseley ; T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. ; 
Johan Shakspeare, Esq.; E, L. Shir- 
ley, Esq. M.P.; George Watson Tay- 
lor, Esq. M.P.; the Rev. Dr, Wade ; the 
Earl of Warwick; Ralph Watson, Esq. ; 
C. M. Young, Esq. — A more detailed 
prospectus and arrangement of the pro- 
posed measure will very speedily be laid 
before the public.—A. S. Wade, D. D. 
Hon. Secretary. 

Electricity.x—A curious fact has been 
established with respect to electricity: 
namely, that the transmission of it, from 
one conductor to another, varies very sen- 
sibly according to the manner in which 
the current is conducted: for instance, 
that positive electricity passes more easily 
from copper into zinc, than from zinc 
into copper. This discovery explains a 
number of phenomena hitherto considered 
as anomalies. 

New Metallic Mirror.—M. Dobeiriner, 
while making experiments upon platina 
and its combinations, discovered that when 
the chloruret of this metal is heated gently 
with alcohol, a brown substance is ob- 
tained, which is easily blackened at a 
higher temperature, and may be dissolved 
without difficulty in alcohol. This sub- 
stance is excellent for rubbing glass in 
order to make mirrors of platioa; to 
effect which, the glass is to be dipped 
into the alcoholic solution, care being 
taken that it is spread uniformly on its 
surface, and is afterwards made red-hot 
with the flame of a lamp of spirits of wine. 
The coat of platina thus deposed on the 
glass in its metallic state, adheres so 
strongly to it that it will be impossible to 
detach it. If, however, a mirror so made 
be plunged in hydrochloric acid, spread 
with water, and if at the same time a 
layer of zinc is placed in it, the whole 
layer of platina will dissolve instantly. 
A burnishing stick may be used to polish 
the platina. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Frenoh Institute.—-At a late sitting of 
the Institute of France, it was announced 
that the adjudication of the prize for the 
best essay on the political state of the 
Greek cities of Europe, and the islands of 
Asia Minor, from the commencement of 
the second century before our era to the 
establishment of the empire of Coastanti- 
nople, was postponed till 1431, none of the 
essays on the subject having been thought 
worthy of reward. At the same sitting 
it was announced that a gold medal worth 
1,500 francs will be given for the best cri- 
tical essay on the passages relative to the 
person and doctrines of Pythagoras, which 
are to be found in the writers of antiquity, 
for the purpose of distinguishing, as much 
as possible, what belongs to the history 
and mode of teaching of that philosopher. 
Two other gold medals, of similar value, 
are promised for next year; one for an 
essay on the changes which have taken 
place during the middle ages in ancient 
geography, and the other on the history 
of the decline and fall of Paganism in the 
provinces of the empire of the West, from 
the time of Constantine. 

Paris.—At a late sitting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, M. Larrey, the 
principal surgeon of the military bospital 
of Gros Caillore, read an interesting re- 
port of the wounded in the affairs of the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of July, who had 
come under his treatment. Among other 
facts, the report stated that the frag- 
ments of marble, and the small pebbles 
with which the people had, for want of 
balls, loaded their guns, had caused more 
serious wounds than leaden balls would 
have inflicted: and that many of the 
wounds in the extremities had produced 
lock jaw, which proved fatal. 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—At a late 
sitting of this Academy, M. Moreau de 
Jonnes gave an account of the iron rail- 
way from Baltimore to the Ohio. Ac- 
cording to his statement, the length of this 
road is 104 miles; the mean height of the 
elevations between the two extremities is 
886 feet. Twenty-five miles were made 
in one year. The estimated expense was 
20,000 dollars per mile, but it exceeded 
the estimate. 

Light.—M. Moret, a French naturalist, 
has presented the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences with a work onthe influence of light, 
ia which be shows that the animalcule 
common to water in which vegetable or 
animal matter is in maceration, would 
not be developed in the absence of light, 
which is absolutely essential to their 
existence, 

Medal.—A beautiful bronze medal has 


been struck at Paris, bearing on one side, 
‘¢ The French people to the English na- 
tion. Paris, 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 
1430 ;”? and on the other, emblems of li- 
berty, with the words, ‘* Peace and Li- 
berty—all mankind are brothers.” Ii is 
admirably executed; and large numbers 
have been purchased in France for pre- 
sents to the English residents. 

Literature, §c.—The King of the French, 
Louis Philip, has given instructions to a 
distinguished lit/érateur to obtain for him 
a correct list of all the literary and scien- 
tific bodies in Europe, with a precise ac- 
count of their charitable institutions, in 
order that he may subscribe to those which 
he considers the most deserving of support, 

tis stated, that at present the king bestows 

nearly one million of francs per annum, 
directly or indirectly, in the encourage- 
ment of literature and science; and that 
he insists upon each of bis children patro- 
nising works of art to an extent justified 
by the pecuniary means which he has 
placed at their disposal. 

Method of destroying Locusts. — The 
** Journal des Connaissances Usuelles” 
gives a method of catehing locusts, by 
means of a sort of drag-net, formed of 
two sheets, from which they may be 
shaken into boiling water, and destroyed. 
It also states that they then become red, 
and will afford excellent food for pigs or 
chickens. 

Bicephalous Calf.—At a late sitting of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, M. Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire read a report relative to a 
bicephalous calf, which was born in the 
Cantal, and which resembled precisely, as 
to the mode of junction, &c. the double 
girl, Ritta-Christina, who died in Paris. 

The *¢ Journal des Connaissances Usuel- 
les,” in the course of an article on the 
employment of chlorurets of lime to pre- 
vent infection, says it may also be advan- 
tageously used to destroy the unpleasant 
smell of fresh paint. In a newly painted 
apartment, boards three feet long by two 
broad should be laid, and a quantity of 
hay, slight damped, spread over them, 
upon which the chloruret should be 
sprinkled. If the room is carefully closed, 
it will be found that the decomposing 
action of the carbonic acid of the air will 
neutralise the smell of the paint. The 
chloruret of lime may also be employed 
to disinfect any nauseous receptacle. _ 

Education.—The general annual sitting 
of the Paris Society of Elementary Educa- 
tion took place lately. On this occasion 
considerable interest was excited by the 
presence of three young Africans, who bad 
been sent to France for education, and 
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who have made almost incredible pro- 

s in every branch. A _ report was 
read, from which it appeared that the ex- 
penditure of the Society, for the last year, 
had been 50,000 francs. The adjudica- 
tion of the prize for an essay on ‘* the Li- 
berty of Instruction,’ was postponed to 
January 1831. A paper was read, stating 
the nature and objects of the Society: and 
that of the 32 millions who compose the 
population of France, sixteen do not 
koow how to read and write. Other sub- 
jects of general interest were discussed 
during the sitting. 

Public Works in Paris—Large sums of 
the public money are appropriated to the 
employment of the workmen in Paris. A 
letter says, that with this view several of 
the streets in Paris are to be widened, the 
Chamber of Deputies is to be much im- 
proved, new vaults are to be constructed 
in the church of St. Denis, and the trium- 
phal arch of the Barriere de |’Etoile is to 
be proceeded with. The sum to be imme- 
diately applied to this purpose is 1,225,000 
fr. thus divided :-— 

Chamber of Deputies - - 500,000 
Triumphal Arch of the Barriere 


de l’Etoile - - - 150,000 
Royal Library : - - 75,000 
Ecole des Beanx Arts’ - - 100,000 
Church of La Madeleine - 200,000 
Establishment for Deafand Dumb 50,000 
Garden of Plants . - 50,000 


Church of St. Denis - - 100,000 


1,225,000 

M. Fourrier, one of the secretaries of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, died late- 
ly in that capital. 

Telegraph.—Several experiments were 
lately made in France with the day-and- 
night telegraph, which were destined for 
the use of the French fleet in the invasion 
of Algiers. It was found to answer per- 
fectly. The invention, however, is not 
new: it was first introduced by Admiral 
St. Haouen in 1823. 

Royal Hunting.—A Paris paper states, 
that the hunting expenses of the ex-King 
of France, including the salaries of the 
master of the hounds and the other hunts- 
men, grooms, &c. were 695,957 francs 
per annum. Thus, duriog the reign of 
Charles X. which lasted five years, the 
country paid 3,500,000 francs, merely for 
his pleasures of the chase—so much for 
the trappings of » despot monarchy ! 


GERMANY. 

The collection of the works of the By- 
zantine historians, publishing under the 
auspices of M. Niebuhr and other able 
Philologists, is rapidly advancing to its 


close. Georgius Syncellus, and Nicepho- 
rus C.P, have recently appeared at Bonn. 
Syncellus, by no means one of the least 
important of these writers, has been in- 
trusted to the revision of M. Dindorf, 
whose works have rendered him justly ce- 
lebrated. In «a short preface, M. Dindorf 
States that he has availed himself of two 
manuscripts in the Paris library. The one 
served as the basis of the first edition pub- 
lished at Paris in 1652, by Father Goar ; 
the other is mentioned in Bredow’s Pari- 
sian Letters. M. Dindorf calls Goar 
** mediocri homo doctrina, artis critica 
facultate nulla, negligentid incredibili;” 
but has nevertheless reprinted his Chro- 
nological Canon, his Notes, and even his 
Index! The republication of Syncellus 
must, however, be very serviceable at the 
present moment, facilitating, as it does, 
a knowledge of the dynasties of Egypt. 
As for Nicephorus, that Archbishop of 
Constantinople merely gave a chronogra- 
phia compendiaria, an abridgment, in 
which facts have been intercalated, poste- 


rior to his epoch. 


Railways.—Within five years three rail- 
ways have been made in Austria by pri- 
vate companies. The largest of them will 
be that between the Moldau (a river) and 
the Danube. Its length already extends 
to 13,400 cords (a measure equal to six 
German feet). There can be no better 
proof how much industry and trade are 
improving in that country. In no other 
part of Germany have such roads yet 
been constructed. 

A German Literary Gaxette.—Dr. C. F. 
Wurm, at Hamburgh, bas begun publish - 
ing a new German periodical, in imitation 
of the London Literary Gazette, but li- 
miting himself to German literature and 
manners. ‘The first numbers are well 
done. The title of this new Gazette is, 
‘* Kritische Blaetter der Boersen Halle.” 

Suicidal Clulb.—Dr. Casper states that 
there existed some time ago in Prussia a 
club of suicides, composed of six persons, 
who not only vowed to destroy themselves, 
but also to make proselytes. They did 
not succeed in the latter respect, but all 
gave proofs of their own sincerity. The 
Jast of them blew out his brains in 1817. 
The same writer states that a similar club 
is reputed to have existed not long ago in 
Paris. This was composed of twelve 
members, one of whom was to be selected 
every year for self-destruction. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Mount St. Gothard.—A new road for 
carriages is making over this mountain : 
three hundred men are at work upon it 
night and day. It has already cost 
400,000 francs. 
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ITALY. 

Penice.—The Ausland, a Munich jour- 
nal, announces that Venice will soon cease 
to be an island, as the town is to be united 
to the continent by a wooden bridge, two 
miles and a half long. A company has 
contracted for its construction, on condi- 
tion of receiving a toll for thirty yeurs. 
Independent of the immense advantages 
the town will derive from this enterprize, 
it will be of great service to the govern- 
ment, who have hitherto been obliged to 
expend a considerable sum of money to 
keep up the communication between 
Mestre and Venice by means of vessels. 
Last winter alone it cost 24,000 florins. 

Chemistry.—An Italian, named Baffi, 
has discovered that the lakes of natron in 
Egypt contain a considerable quantity of 
saltpetre, which may be prepared without 
fire, the rays of the sun causing a sufii- 
cient evaporation. 

RUSSIA. 

Czar Peter.—There has been published 
lately at Petersburgh a very curious work 
in four volumes, containing autograph and 
unpublished letters of Peter the Great. 
They have been preserved in the archives 
of the Admiralty, and throw great light on 
the plans of this most extraordinary man 
to raise the Russian navy. 

GREECE. 

The following curious statistical de- 
tails relative to the Peloponnesus are 
taken from a French paper :—‘* The Mo- 
rea is separated into four provinces—Ro- 
mania, Achaia, Messenia, and Lavonia. 
Romania includes the territories of Na- 
poli, Argos, Corinth, Tripolitza, and the 
eight townships of Zaconia. Achaia com- 
prehends the territories of Patras, Vos- 
tizza, Calavrita, and Gastuni. Messenia 
comprises the territories of Navarino, 
Modon, Coron, Andrussa, Calamata, 
Leondari, Caritania, Janar, and Arcadia. 
Laconia is composed of the territories of 
Malvoisia, Mistra, Bordugna, Chielefa, 
Passava, Zarnata. The following is the 
number of the inhabited towns: Romania, 
255; Achaia, 419; Messenia, 564; Lavo- 
nia, 260: total, 1498. The number of the 
villages which have been destroyed is in 
Romania, 80 ; 100 in Achaia; 72 in Mes- 
senia; and in Livonia, 50: total, 302. 
Of monasteries there are 4) in Romania, 
30 in Achaia, 23 in Messenia, and 33 in 


Livonia; total 135. In Romania there 
are 9557 families; Achaia, 11,445; Mes. 
senia, 13,488; and Laconia, 11,717; 
making a total of 46,207. The total of 
the population of Romania is 40,829 souls; 
Achaia, 49,491 souls; Messenia, 54,073 ; 
Lavonia, 46,260: total, 190,653. 

figina.—The friends of Greece, and the 
friends of antiquities and the fine arts, 
will no doubt hear with interest of the 
foundation here of an establishment as 
useful, as honourable. In digging the 
foundations for the House of Refuge for 
Orphans at A‘gina, several ancient vases 
were found, the material and form of 
which attracted the attention of antiqua- 
ries. Similar ones have been discovered 
in excavating some of the streets of the 
town of Agina; and on the site of the 
new lazaretto a bas-relief has been turned 
up, representing a horse with its leader. 
Such is the origin of a museum which has 
just been established at the House of Re- 
fuge for Orphans; and which already 
contains two statues, two heads, nine in- 
scriptions, sixty-seven bas-reliefs, a large 
stone vase with bas-reliefs, and two gold 
ear-rings. These articles of antiquity 
have been partly collected by the govern- 
ment, at a trifling expense ; but the greater 
number have been presented by indivi- 
duals. The museum is visited every day 
by travellers; and drawings have been 
made of some of the most remarkable of 
its contents. Hopes are entertained that 
it will soon be greatly augmented. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople.—The Sultan has had his 
portrait painted by Mr. Lauriston, an Eng- 
lish artist. After the first sitting, -the 
Moafti, alarmed at this innovation, pre- 
sented his Highness, in order to dissuade 
him from such a profanation, with a long 
remonstrance, supported by texts from 
the Koran. The Sultan laughed at the 
Mufti and their remonstrance, and the 
picture was finished. 

UNITED STATES. 

Aerostation.—In America, M.Genet and 
his coadjutors, and in France three rivals, 
Messrs. Dupuis Delcourt, Chabrier, and 
Valiot, are all busily engaged in the con- 
struction of machines for travelling in the 
air, and are all equally sanguine as to the 
result! Of course, the nature of their 
respective inventions has not transpired. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Deseription of an economical Pit for pre- 
serving vegetables, &c. From the Transac- 
tions of the Horticultural Society.—* Sir, 
It is with much pleasure that 1 now send 
you a description of the economical pit 


used for preserving vegetables during 
the winter, and for raising early s@€ 
lads, potatoes, and other tender escu- 
lents, in the spring: indeed, it would be 
tedious to mention the various articles 
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that may be preserved and forwarded in 
this simple contrivance; the advantages 
I have derived from it for the last ten 
years, enable me to speak with certainty 


‘of its utility: it may perhaps be more 


useful here than in the south; but to 
those who are desirous to have the table 
well supplied with vegetables during win- 
ter, its advantages will, I think, be ob- 
vious from the following details :—in the 
month of October or sooner, according to 
the season, I begin to fill the pit by lifting 
all the Cape brocolis, cauliflowers, let- 
tuces, and endives: of the two first, all 
such as are about to show their heads, 
some few a little forwarder, others some- 
what later, so as to keep up a succession 
for use. In removing the plants from the 
different quarters of the garden, care is 
taken to keep as much earth about the 
roots as can conveniently be done, and at 
the same time a few of the outer leaves 
are trimmed off. They are then put into 
the pit, which must be prepared with a 
layer of earth at the bottom, sufficiently 
deep for the roots of the plants. I gene- 


rally proceed by planting in rows across — 


the pit, placing the tallest plants at the 
back, and keeping the rows sufficiently 
distant to allow a free circulation of air ; 
twelve or fifteen inches between the rows, 
and about five or six inches in the row, 
are sufficient distances for brocolis and 
cauliflowers. They must be kept as up- 
right as possible, and as high in the pit as 
the covers will allow: when planted, they 
receive a little water to settle the mould 
about the roots. The lettuces, endives, 
and other dwarf vegetables that are put 
in, require the pit to be more filled ; either 
rotten tan or decayed leaves will do, with 


.4 little earth on the top to raise the level 


of the surface within the pit sufficiently 
high, that plants may,receive the benefit 
of the sun and air. ‘The whole of the 
plants in the pit are occasionally attended 
to, and all decayed yellow leaves removed. 
As much air is given every day as possible. 
In the autumn, when the weather is mild 
and dry, the covers are frequently taken 
off altogether during the day. 1 endea- 
vour at all times to prevent the pit being 
Saturated with moisture. When the wea- 
ther is rainy, the covers are lowered on 
the tilts, and they are shut down every 
uight. During the winter, if the frost 
Sets in severe, I frequently put on a cover- 
ing of litter about the covers, to exclude 
the frost more effectually. I have known 
the pit covered up in this way, night and 
day, for a fortnight and three weeks toge- 
ther, without the vegetables suffering in 
the least; and, as a proof, this winter 


I had plenty of fine cauliflowers for the 
table till the end of January, with a con- 
stant supply of endives and other vege- 
tables. I never hesitate to lift the covers 
during severe frost to gather the vegeta- 
bles as they are wanted, but of course the 
pit is covered up again immediately after. 
When the winter crops are removed from 
the pit, I prepare it for the spring vege- 
tables, such as radishes, lettuces, cauli- 
flower plants, celery, early peas, and po- 
tatoes, all of which I can get at least 
three weeks earlier in the pit than on the 
open borders. I have also used it fre- 
quently to raise tender annuals, and to 
protect dahlias, which have been potted 
previous to turning them out in the bor- 
ders, and for any half hardy plants in 
summer. I likewise use it for ridge cu- 
cumbers, vegetable marrow, and New 
Zealand spinach. In the garden here, 
there are two of these pits, one a hundred 
and the other about sixty feet long, by 
three and a half feet wide. The cost of 
the whole was trifling. ‘The wood of 
which the covers are made is common 
Scotch fir, rough from the saw, and 
though in use for ten years, it is still 
quite sound : the straw, which also forms 
part of the covers, and is firmly inter- 
woven between the framing, has been re- 
newed twice during that period, and some 
repairs have been given for the third time 
this season. A. STewarr.” 

A Substitute for Glass in Hot-houses.— 
Dining, a few days since, with a scientific 
friend, he, previously to our summons to 
the dining-room, inquired if 1 would like 
a peep into his vinery. Replying in the 
affirmative, and that it was a hobby of 
mine, we entered it. My attention was 
more caught with the contents of the house 
than the materials of its structure; but on 
his informing me that there was not a 
foot of glass in it, 1 looked up, and not 
perceiving any difference from glass in the 
light or colour, I did not know what he 
meant. On closer examination, | found 
that the whole of his vinery was lighted 
with a vegetable production from Russia, 
which I think my friend called Tout, 
[Talc? a mineral, bowever,} and de- 
scribed it as answering every purpose of 
glass. No hail-storm, nor even the stroke 
of a hammer, can break it; fire has no 
effect upon it, and it may be cut with a 
pair of scissors. He considers it cheaper 
than glass, and he has sent me a sheet of 
it, which peels off into several sheets of 
thinner substance. I intend to try it my- 
self in my next visery, so fully am I sa- 
tisfied of its advantages. —- Gardener's 
Magazine, 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Ornamental Tiles.—A patent has been 
granted to Sainnel Wright, for a manu- 
facture of ornamental tiles, bricks, and 
quarries for floors, pavements, and other 
purposes.—This patent consists, first in 
the manufacture of tiles, bricks and quar- 
ries in various shapes and sizes, from the 
finer clays and other materials used for 
working porcelain and earthenware, (in- 
stead of from the coarser materials ge- 
nerally employed for that purpose,) and 
in so combining and firing such clays as 
to produce a solid semi-vitrified sub- 
stance, which, it is stated, will be more 
durable than marble or stone; and se- 
condly, in ornamenting such pavements 
with various devices and patterns; as 
coats of arms, crests, patterns of carpets, 
oil-cloths, or Roman tesselated pavements. 
To effect the latter the clay is, in the first 
instance, impressed with the intended de- 
vice, by means of a stamp, made of gyp- 
sum or plaster of Paris, enclosed in a 
casing of metal to protect the sides, and 
by giving it additional strength, to enable 
a greater pressure to be borne, so that a 
good and perfect impression will be im- 
parted to the clay. The countersunken 
impression thus formed, is then filled up 
with clay, prepared and coloured accord. 
ing to circumstances, with metallic ox- 
ides. When the whole is sufficiently dry, 
it is cut or ground down to a proper level 
by a machine that we will now proceed to 
describe :—a square cast-iron box, having 
its upper edges made of steel, to prevent 
its wearing by the friction of the cutting 
instrument, is furnished with a sliding 
metal platform, on which the bricks or 
tiles are to be placed, and this is raised 
or lowered by the following contrivance : 
—at each corner of the box is a female 
screw, in which works a metal pin, hav- 
ing a small cog-wheel at its upper ex- 
tremity; these four cogs are turned si- 
multaneonsly by a larger cog-wheel, 
placed in the centre, and revolving ona 
vertical shaft, which latter is impelled by 
a winch, communicating with it by cogs 
properly arranged for that purpose. By 
these means the platform can be raised or 
lowered any distance required, and will 
remain perfectly stationary until the winch 
is turned, although in cutting, considera- 
ble stress is exerted on its surface by the 
cutting instrument. The platform, it is 
observed, should be previously ground 
quite true and parallel with the steel edges 
of the box ; and the tiles, after being cut, 
will be found perfectly level, and pre- 
senting a smooth and regular surface, 
leaving the full impression of the pat- 


tern. The cutting instrument itself is 
not described in the specification, nor 
is the situation denoted in which it is to 
be placed. 

Composition to destroy Corns and IWarts. 
—Take one part of fine resin, four of lin- 
seed oil, and add a little litharge, which 
are to be well boiled together. This pre- 
paration, when wanted for use, must be 
heated with the hand, and spread upon 
gold-beater’s. skin, or sticking-plaster, 
and applied tothe corn, so that its surface 
may be completely covered. At the end 
of five or six days, the plaster is to be 
taken off, and the corn cut with a pen- 
knife as deeply as possible without touch- 
ing the flesh, and in a few days the opera- 
tion is to be repeated. The corn must be 
again well covered with the plaster ; and 
at the end of one or two months it will 
disappear entirely —Journal des Connais- 
sances Usuelles. 

Method of moulding Ornaments with 
Moulds of lron and of Sulphur.—The com- 
position employed for taking impressions 
by means of iron or sulphur moulds is 
formed of gelatine (glue), linseed-oil, and 
Spanish-white, mixed and kneaded to- 
gether, and pressed into the moulds by 
means of a screw-press, and dried for use. 
When it is desired to take impressions on 
concave surfaces, the composition is ap- 
plied while still elastic and before it is 
dry. When the pieces are composed of 
parts superposed, or in juxta-position, 
they are connected by means of fastenings 
placed in the mould, in the middle of the 
substance. The sulphur moulds not bav- 
ing sufficient tenacity to bear the effort of 
a great pressure, moulds composed of it 
are made by dissolving iron scales in 
melted sulphur. These moulds are more 
easily made, and cost Jess than those of 
brass (cuivre). These scales are pulver- 
ized, and mixed in a proportion easily 
found out. The fusion is effected speedily, 
and they readily take the most minute de- 
tails of the original. They may be used 
in a great number of arts.—Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles. 

Method of hardening Plaster Casts and 
Alabaster —The following process is de- 
scribed by M. Tissot. The piece of plas- 
ter or alabaster, after being shaped, is 
put for twenty-four hours into a furnace. 
If the piece is only eighteen lines thick, 
three hours in the furnace, heated up to 
the temperature required for baking bread, 
is sufficient; if thicker, it is left in fora 
proportionably longer time. At the end 
of the time it is withdrawn with caution, 
and cooled, after which it is put for thirty 
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seconds into river water, withdrawn for a 
few seconds, and then again immersed for 
a minute or two, according to its thick- 
ness. The piece is then exposed to the 


air, and at the end of three or four days 
has acquired the hardness and density of 
marble. It may then be polished.— Bull. 
Univ. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


E. Riley, of Skinner-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
Brewer, for improvements in the process and ap- 
paratus for fermenting malt and other liquors. 
July 19, 1839. 

G. Oldland, of Hillsley, co. Gloucester, for im- 
provements in the machinery or apparatus for 
shearing and dressing woollen cloths and other fa- 
brics. July 22, 1830. 

J. Ericsson, of the New Road, Middlesex, for 
an improved engine for communicating power for 
mechanical purposes, July 24, 1830. 

A. Garnett, of Demarara, for improvements in 
manufacturing sugar. July 24, 1830. 

S. Roberts, of Park Grange, near Sheffield, for 
improvements in plating or coating of copper or 
brass, Or mixture of the same, with other metal or 
materials, or with two metals or substances upon 
each other; as also a method of making such kind 
of articles or utensils with the metal, when so 
plated, as have hitherto been made either entirely 
of silver, or of copper or brass, or of a mixture of 
copper and brass, plated or coated with silver 
solely. July 26, 1830. 

R. Ibotson, of Poyle, in the parish of Stanwell, 
Middlesex, for an improvement in the method er 
apparatus for separating the knots from paper 
stuff or pulp, used in the manufacture of paper. 
July 29, 1830. 

J. Ruthven, of Edinburgh, for an improved ma- 
chinery for the navigating vessels and propelling 
of carriages. August 5, 1830. 

J. Down, of Leicester, for imprevements in 
making gas for illumination, and in the apparatus 
for the same. August 5, 1830. 

J. Street, of Clifton, co. Gloucester, for a new 
mode of obtaining a rotatory motion by water, 
Steam, Or gas, or Other vapour; being applicable 
also to the giving blast to furnaces, forges, and 
other purposes where a constant blast is required. 
August 5, 1830. 

W. Dobree, of Fulham, Middlesex, for an inde- 
pendent satety-boat of novel, construction, Au- 
gust 5, 1830. 

W. Lane, of Stockport, co. Chester, for improve- 
ments in machines, which are commonly known 
among cotion-spinners by the names of roving 
frames, or cove frames, or bobbin and fly frames, 
or jack frames. August 5, 1830. 

T. Hancock, of Goswell Mews, Goswell Road, 
Middlesex, for improvements in the manufacture 
of certain articles of dress or wearing apparel, 
fancy ornaments and figures; and in the method 
of rendering certain manufactures and substances, 
ma degrec, or entirely, impervious to air and 
Water ; and of protecting certain manufactures and 
substances from being injured by air, water, or 
moisture. August 5, 1830. 

W. Mallet, of Marlborough-street, Dublin, for 
provements in making or constructing certain 
descriptions of whcel-barrows. August 5, 1830. 


im 


J. Pearse, of Tavistock, co. Devon, for an im. 
proved method of making and constructing wheels, 
and in the application thereof to carriages. Au- 
gust 5, 1830. . 

C, Shiels, of Liverpool, for improvements in 
the process of preparing and cleansing rice. Com- 
municated by a Foreigner, August 5, 1830. 

AZ. Cottey, of the Dock Distillery, Dublin, for 
improvements in the apparatus or machinery used 
in the process of brewing and distilling. August 
5, 1830. 

M. Robinson, of Great George-street, Westmin- 
ster, for improvements in the process of making 
and purifying sugars. Communicated by a person 
residing abroad. August 5, 1830. 

R. Clough, of Liverpool, for an improved sup- 
porting-block, to be used in graving docks, and 
for other purposes. August 5, 1830. 

Sir C. W. Dance, of Hertsbowrne Manor Place, 
co. Hertford, for improvements in packing and 
transporting goods. August 5, 1830. 

S. Smith, of Princes street, Leicester-fields, 
Westminster, for a new nipple or touch-hole, to 
be applied to fire-arms for the purpose of firing 
the same by percussion ; and a new cap or primer 
for containing the priming, by which such fire- 
arms are to be fired. August 7, 1830. 

W. Palmer, of Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, 
Middlesex, for improvements in making candles. 
August 10, 1830, 

J. Lawrence, of Birmingham, co. Warwick, 
and W. Radder, of Edge, co. Gloucester, for an 
improvement in saddles and girths by an appa- 
ratus affixed to either of them. August 10, 1830, 

T. Ford, of Canonbury Square, Islington, for 
improvements in the medicine for the care of 
coughs, colds, asthmas, and consumptions, known 
by the name of * Ford’s Balsam of Horehound,’’ 
August 12, 1830. 

J. Kisowles, of Farnham, Surrey, for an instru- 
ment or machine for drawing up hop-poles out of 
the ground, previous to picking the hops; and 
which, by drawing the poles perpendicularly, will 
greatly save them, as well as prevent the hops 
from being bruised, called ‘* a hop-pole-drawer by 
lever and fulerum.”” August 13, 1830. 

M. Towgood, of Dartford, Kent, and L. Smith, 
of Paternoster Row, London, for an improved 
mode of applying size to paper. August 18, 1830. 

Major-General J. Gubbins, of Southampton, 
Hampshire, for improvements in propelling and 
giving motion to machinery. August 18, 1830. 

S. R. Bakewell, of Whiskin Street, Saint 
James, Clerkenwell, for improvements in machi- 
hery, apparatus, or implements to be used in the 
manufacture of bricks, tiles, and other articles to 
be formed or made of clay, or other plastic mate- 
rials; part of which machinery is also applicable 
to other useful purposes. Partly communicated by 
a foreigner. August 18, 1830. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, Ac. 

Memoirs of Madame da Barri, Vol. III. 3s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Six new Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, by the late Henry Foseli, P.P. 
Now first published from the original MSS. 4to. 
1é. Is. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Bible. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig. Being Noell. of the National Library, 
Small 8vo, 5s. 

Africa: its Geography and History, ancient and 
modern; with plates, Forming No. ILL. of the 
Juvenile Library. 4s. 

The History of the Netherlands, from the earliest 
times to the Battle of Waterloo. By T. C. Grat- 
tan. Being Vol. X. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet En- 
cyclopedia. 6s. 

Full Annals of the French Revolution in 1830, 
By William Hone. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

An Historical Sketch of the Danmonii, the an- 
cient inhabitants of Devonshire ayd Cornwall. 
By Joseph Chattaway. 8vo. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &e. 

A Short Tract on the Formation of Tumours, 
and the peculiarities that are met with in the 
structure of those which have become cancerous; 
with their mode of treatment. By Sir Everard 
Home, Bart. 

Treatise on the Mineral Waters of Harrowgate 
and its vicinity. By A. Hunter, M.D. 12mo., 3s, 

A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption. By 
John Murray, F.S.A. I2mo. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bombastes Furioso, as performed ; illustrated 
with eight humorous designs, by Mr. Geo. Cruik- 
shank. Is. 6d. 

The Political Scales, or the Elements of Polity, 
By the Rev. J. Duncalf, B.D. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Rudiments of the Primary Forces of Gravity, 
Magnetism, and Electricity, in their agency on 
the Heavenly bodies. By P. Murphy, Esq. 8vo. 
16s. 

Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 5s. 

France in 1829-30. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

An Explanation of Moral Rights, in a practical 
view of the subject, and as opposed to the erro- 
neous idea of Natural Rights. By George Giles 
Vincent. 7s, 

Government without Whigs; being an Answer 
to “ The Country without a Government,” and the 
Edinburgh Review. Svo. 2s. 

Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes 
of Horses, and the allied species. By Capt. Thos. 
Brown, F.LAS. Qs. 

An Essay on the Creation of the Universe, and 
Evidence of the Existence of God. By Charles 
Doyne Sillery. 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY 


A new Daily Evening Newspaper is about to be 
established, giving a liberal support to the Minis. 
try of the Duke of Wellington. It is to be called 
** The Albion,” and will move in accord with those 
political principles which are sanctioned by the 


Utility of Latin discussed, for the consideration 
of Parents, or those who have influence in the 
choice or direction of Juvenile Education. By 
Justin Brenan, 2s. 

The Friend of Australia, or a Plan for Explor. 
ing the Interior. By a Retired Officer of the 
East India Company. S8vo. 16s. 

A Familiar Treatise on Life Assurances and 
Annuities; comprising an Historical Sketch of 
the Science, and of Life Assurance Offices, &c, 
By Robert Rankin, Secretary to the Bristol Union 
Fire and Life Insurance. 8vo. 6s. 

Herman on the Greek Metres; abridged and 
translated into English. By the Rev. J. Seager. 
Svo. 8s, 6d. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Paul Clifford. By the Author of “ Pelham,” 
** Devereux,’”’ &c. New Edition, with additions, 
3 vols, post vo, J/, Ls. 6d. 

Tales of Other Days. By J. G. A.: with en- 
cravings in the first style of the art, after designs 
by George Cruikshank. 1 vol, 8vo. 

Camden, a Tale of the South. 3 vols, 12mo, 
16s. 6d. 

St. James, or a Peep at Delusion; a Novel, 
2 vols. 8vo. 14. Is. 


POETRY. 

Anacreon and Pindar. Being No. X. of the 
Family Classical Library. 4s. 6d. 

Original Poems. By T. M‘Bean, Esq. 1 vol. 
12mo. 7s, 6d. 

Woman, a Satire ; and other Poems. By Wad- 
ham Pembroke. 3. 6d. 

The Aldine Poets, Vols. TV. and V.: containing 
Thomson and Collins. 5s. each. 

Italy, a Poem; interspersed with Narratives in 
Prose. By Sam. Rogers, Esq. with 56 Vignettes. 
1é. Is. 

The Poetical Works of the late F. Sayers, M.D. 
with his Life. By W. Taylor, of Norwich. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Mamluk, a Poem. By Eleanor Dickenson. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Antediluvian Sketches ; and other Poems. By 
Richard Howett. Svo. 5s. 

The Fifth of November, or the Gunpowder 
Plot, an Historical Play. Supposed to be written 
by William Shakspeare. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons intended to show a sober Application 
of Scriptural Principles to the Realities of Life. 
By John Miller, M.A, 8vo. 12s. 

Divines of the Church of England, No. IV. 
Being a Continuation of the Works of Bishop 
Sherlock ; with a Summary to each Discourse, 
Notes, &c. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes. Svo. 9s. 6d. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 
Narrative of a Journey overland from England 
to India. By Mrs. Col. Elwood, 2 vols, 8vo. 308. 


REPORT, 


advancement of the {ime and the best interests o 
the nation. 

THe New Court axv PAaRrLiaMRnNt. — 
Burke’s Official Kalendar for 1830, with a 5p 
plement, comprising all the important changes 
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which have recently occurred in the Court of 
st. James’s, the Parliament, the Army and Navy 
ofthe United Kingdom, the Government of France, 
&c. will bepubli_ hed in a few days. 

Mr. Macnish’s new work, ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Sleep,” which was announced for last winter, but 
gnavoidably delayed, is now nearly ready for pub- 
lication, and will appear early in October. 

The Second Number of the National Library has 
for its subject the History of the Bible, by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. It is designed to convey a 
connected and accurate view of the several re- 
ligious dispensations granted to mankind from the 
creation to the establishment of Christianity. 

A new publication, named “ The Remem- 
brance,” is promised among the forthcoming 
Annuals for 1831. From a specimen of the en- 
gravings which has been circulated, it holds forth 
no inconsiderable claim to public patronage, while 
from the known ability of Mr. Thomas Roscoe, 
the editor, it may be fairly presumed that the lite- 
rary part will fully equal that of any rival work. 

The Third Number of the Juvenile Library com- 
prises a familiar digest of information relative to 
Africa, its geography and history, ancient and 
modern. This little volume is stated to be the re- 
sult of much care and research, and will be duly 
appreciated by all who know the difficulty of pro- 
perly simplifying knowledge for the youthful ca- 
pacity. 

The distinguished American Novelist, Cooper, 
has a new production, in three volumes, in the 
press, under the attractive title of ‘‘ The Water 
Witch.” A new and cheaper edition of his last 
popular novel, ‘‘ The Borderers,” is announced for 
immediate publication; also, a new edition of 
“ The Prairie.” 

Mr. Atherstone, the author of ‘* The Fall of Ni- 
neveh,” will shortly publish ‘“‘ The Sea Kings in 
England,” a romance of the time of Alfred. 

Mr. Grattan’s new historical romance, entitled 
“The Heiress of Bruges,” is now on the eve of 
publication. His scene is new to fiction, though 
it is undeniable that the history of no country in 
Earope abounds in more grand and exciting, and 
memorable events, than that of Flanders. With 
the view of availing himself to the utmost of the 
subject he has so happily chosen, Mr. Grattan has 
resided for some years in Flanders. 

Captain Kotzebue’s Narrative of his Second 
Voyage round the World, which unforeseen cir- 
cumstances have so long delayed, will, we under- 
stand, appear in a few days. The work will con- 
tain a map and curious illustrative engravings. 

The Narrative of a Journey through Greece, in 
1830, by Captain T. Abercromby Trant, will be 
published early in the month. It will include Re- 
marks upon the Actual State of the Naval and 
Military Power of the Ottoman Empire. 

The Author of “ The Kazzilbash” has been in- 
duced, we find, by the success of that spirited 
work, to prosecute his exertions on the same ter 
tile ground; and the result, about to appear be- 
fore the public under the designation of “ The 
Persian Adventurer,” is said to present several 
of the most attractive characters that figured in 
the former volumes, together with a succession ot 
Scenes of stirring novelty and variety, in which is 
Pictured the romantic and imposing career of Na- 
dir Shah, the stern, cruel, persevering conqueror 
or se thany realms—the tragic catastrophe of whose 
existence is, iadeed, admirably adapted “ to point 
a moral, and adorn a tale.”’ 


The accomplished and veteran artist, Mr. North. 
cote, has just completed for publication a Life of 
Titian, including Notices of the Arts, and Anec- 
dotes of distinguished persons in his time. From 
such a hand, the public may well expect a series 
of living portraits. 

Mr. D. Turnbull, an English gentleman, who 
was a spectator of the late memorable scenes in 
Paris, has prepared for immediate publication, in 
one volume, a work entitled “ The French Revo- 
lution of 1830; the events which produced it, aud 
the scenes by which it was accompanied.” 

Under the name of “ Scenes of Life and Shades 
of Character,” a work is shortly expected, of 
which the most favourable anticipations are form- 
ed by those who are in the secret of the authership. 

The Life of Sir Hamphrey Davy, by Dr. Paris, 
which has been along time in preparation, is likely 
to appear towards the close of the present month. 
An able life of this great man, long a desideratum, 
both as regards the interests of science and the 
gratification of general curiosity, may be expeeted 
from the pen of this distinguished writer, 

A new edition of Hope Leslie, a tale of social 
and savage life, by the Author of “ Clarence,” is 
announced. 

A new edition, with additions, will shortly ap- 
pear of Mr. Lloyd’s popular work, “ The Field 
Sports of the North of Europe.” It will be ac- 
companied with various new embellishments. 

Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal Sketches, that 
were found so fertile in amusement and variety, 
are to be republished immediately, with the addi- 
tion of new anecdotes and sketches, 

The octavo editions are just ready for publica- 
tion of Mr. Buckingham’s Travels in Assyria, 
Media, and Persia; of Mr. Crawfurd’s Narrative 
of his Embassy to the Court of Siam. New edi- 
tions are also just published of the Memoirs of 
Lady Fanshawe, ard Mr. Carne’s Letters from the 
East. 

The Second Volume of Dr. Nares’s elaborate 
work, the Life of Lord Burghley, the preparation 
of which has demanded much time and investiga- 
tion, will be soon before the public, 

Lives of Captain Hugh Clapperton and Dr. 
Oudney, Travellers in the Interior of Africa, are 
announced. 

Mr. Boaden is now seeing throngh the press 
the Memoirs of Mrs. Jordan, which he has been 
preparing for a long time. 

The Romantic Annals of France, from the time 
of Charlemagne to the reign of Lonis X1V. incla- 
sive, will form the new series of ‘‘ The Romance 
of History.””. This work is from the pen of Leitch 
Ritchie, and will be published early in October. 

The Lives of the Italian Poets, in 3 vols, by the 
Rev. Henry Stebbings, author of “ The History of 
Chivalry, and the Crusades,” are just ready for 
publication, embellished with nearly thirty me- 
dallion portraits. 

Chartley, the Fatalist, a Novel, may be expect- 
ed in a few days, 

\ Pamphlet is preparing for publication, On 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society, as con- 
nected with the Decline of Science in England ; 
together with Arguments, proving that before the 
Society can regain confidence at home, or fespect 
from abroad, a reform of its conduct and a re- 
modelling of its charter are indispensable. Hy 
Sir James South, Mellow of the Seciety, and late 
Member of its Council, 
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BLOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT, ESQ. 

Mr. William Hazlitt, so well known as 
a critical and miscellaneous writer, was a 
native of Shropshire. His father was an 

Jnitarian minister, who came originally 
from the north of Ireland, and who re- 
siding for some time in the above named 
county, at another period of his life held 
a situation in the University of Glasgow, 
under the late celebrated Dr. Adam 
Smith ; he likewise went over to America, 
where he continued during nine years. 
Mr. William Hazlitt was educated at the 
Unitarian College at Hackney ; it is not 
known whether he was designed for 
his father’s profession, but if so, the in- 
tention was abandoned. The father died 
only a few years since, having lived near- 
ly to the age of eighty. The subject of 
the present notice began life as an artist, 
but soon ceased to follow the arts as a pro- 
fession. He, however, obtained a know- 
ledge of art, which qualified him for the 
criticism in which he was afterwards emi- 
nent. There was sometimes an acerbity 
in his criticisms which his friends lament- 
ed, but the soundness of his opinions could 
rarely be impeached. It might some- 
times have been said to him, ‘* Perhaps it 
was right to dissemble your lov e, but why 
did you kick us down stairs ?”” He was a 
man of strong passions, and acute feeling, 
which serves, in some measure, to ac- 
count for the severity of his attacks ; he 
would not, as the phrase is, ** mince the 
matter.” The great majority of the 
works of Mr. Hazlitt consist of articles 
written for periodicals. It is impossible 
to give any enumeration of them ; they 
were upon every variety of subject, and 
are dispersed through different channels, 
most of them anonymously. He obtained 
an introduction about 1809, or 1810, to 
the late Mr. Perry, of the “ Morning 
Chronicle,” by whom he was engaged to 
report Parliamentary debates, write origi - 
nal articles, &c. 

Ww hilst engaged on the “ Morning Chro- 
nicle.” he wrote an able criticism on the 
tragedy of ‘* Virginius ;” he also furnished 
a number of theatrical articles on the 
acting of Kean. As a political writer, he 
was apt to be too violent ; though in ge- 
neral he was not a man of violent temper. 
He was also apt to conceive strong and 
rooted prejudices against individuals on 
very slight grounds. But he was a good- 
hearted man, and ready to render services 
to individuals who differed materially with 
him in opinion. Private circumstances, 


it is said, contributed to sour his temper, 
and to "produce a peculiar excitement, 
which too frequently held its sway over 
him. Mr. Hazlitt and Mr. Perry did not 
agree. Upon one occasion, to the great 
annoyance of some of his colleagues, he 
preferred his wine with a few friends, to 
taking his share in reporting an import- 
ant discussion in the House of Commons ; 
added to this, he either did not under. 
stand the art of reporting, or would not 
take the trouble to master it. His origi- 
nal articles, though many of them excel- 
lent, were sometimes too strong for the 
politics of the paper; and there was a 
total indisposition to ‘submit himself to 
control. This produced a coolness with 
Mr. Perry, which ended in a separation. 
Mr. Hazlitt was little fitted for the busi- 
ness of a newspaper. His original arti- 
cles required to be carefully looked over, 
to weed them of strong expressions. This 
more especially applied to those articles 
which had any reference to political sub- 
jects. He was, notwithstanding, a piea- 
sant companion. Though he afterwards 
wrote for another morning paper, and was 
employed by booksellers, besides contri- 
buting to periodicals, he was not able to 
escape pecuniary difficulties. He stated 
to the writer of this, some time after he 
had quitted the ** Morning Chronicle,” 
that he was obliged to write to get him- 
self out of debt. This struggle with pe- 
cuniary embarrassment continued to the 
end of his life, though his health was at 
times a good deal impaired. There was, 
however, an independence about him 
which seemed to rise superior to the evils 
around him. He was married, and had 
a son, who survives him. 

He was by some charged with being 
deliberately malignant. It is not true. 
Those who sometimes writhed under 
the lash of his pen might, perhaps, 
think him malignant ; but in his private 
intercourse, kindly feeling and goodness 
of heart might be recognized. At times, 
he gave vent to a strong expression of 
feeling, which many of his friends regret- 
ted. There is a phrase in a modern co- 
medy, of a “ good-natured man turned 
inside out,” and this might have been 
frequently applied to Mr. Hazlitt. He 
was undoubtedly good-natured, pleasant 
in conversation, and well-disposed, fre- 
quently enlivening a company by telling 
comical stories, or amusing anecdotes, but 
sometimes (to use another well-known 
phrase) he flew off in a tangent. He con- 
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tinued, nearly to the last hour of his ex- 
istence, to furnish articles to periodical 
publications ; and, in truth, the remune- 
ration he obtained was too essential 
an object to him to allow of a remission 
of toil, if the state of his health at all 
allowed him to persevere. He had been 
declining for four or five weeks, but it 
was only during the last few days of ex- 
istence that his disorder assumed a dan- 
gerous character. 


BARON FOUVIER. 

The Baron Fouvier, one of the Secreta- 
ries of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
was formerly a priest of the Oratory. He 
was a native of Auxerre, in Burgundy. 
Having devoted himself to the study of 
mathematics, he was appointed assistant 
tothe celebrated M. de Prony, as professor 
of geometry and arithmetic, in their ap- 
plication to mechanics. He accompanied 
Buonaparte to Egypt, where he was no- 
minated his commissioner to the govern- 
ment established in that country. ‘In 
1803, he was made prefect of the depart- 
ment of the Isere; and in 1806 he was 
invested with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. On the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. M. Fouvier gave in his adhesion 
to the new government, and was confirm- 
ed in his prefecture. In March 1815, he 
was recalled by Buonaparte, whom he had 
not. supported in his department; but 
soon afterwards he was appointed prefect 
of the Rhone. In that situation, how- 
ever, his conduct was such as caused him 
to be again dismissed. It would seem 
that neither the Bourbon nor the Buona- 
partean government reposed confidence in 
him, for, on the second return of Louis, 


M. Fouvier was not employed. In May 
1816, he was chosen an associate of the 
Academy of Sciences, but the King did 
not confirm his nomination. M. Fouvier 
published several dissertations in the Jour- 
nal of the Polytechnic School; and as a 
member of the Egyptian Commission of 
men of Science, he composed the pre. 
face of the memoirs published by them. 
M. Fouvier died at Paris on the 17th 
of May. 


WILLIAM PRICE, ESQ. 

Lately, at Merryman’s Hill, near Wor- 
cester, William Price, Esq. He was a 
native of that city. Having become inti- 
mately acquainted with the Oriental lan- 
guages, he obtained in 1811 the situation 
of Assistant Secretary and Interpreter to 
the English Embassy in Persia, under Sir 
Gore Ouseley. He afterwards published 
a Journal of the Embassy, which contains 
much information interesting to the phi- 
lologist. During his stay at Shiraz, he 
made such discoveries as enabled him to 
decipher the arrow-headed characters 
found among the ruins of Persepolis, &c. 
which had long exercised the acumen of 
Oriental scholars. In 1823, Mr. Price 
published, in 4to. a Grammar of the Hin- 
dostanee, Persian, and Arabic; in 1828, 
Elements of the Sanscrit Language, and 
a new Grammar of the Hindostanee Lan- 
guage, both also in quarto. He had a 
private press in his house, and had been 
recently engaged in casting type for a 
new work on Oriental language. On the 
day of his death, he rose at his usual early 
hour of five o‘clock, was seized with a fit 
of apoplexy at about eight, and survived 
only a few hours. 


A LIST OF THE.MEMBERS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 
MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


The New Parliament. House of Com- 
mons—A List of the Members returned 
to serve in the new Parliament, for the 
several Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, 
19 England and Wales, alphabetically 
arranged. 


Those marked with a were not in the last Parlia- 
ment. Those marked with b are new for the 
respective places. Those marked with ¢ are re- 
turned for two places. The rest are Re-elected. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Abingdon—J. Maberly 
Alban’s, St—Lord Grimstona, C. Tennant a 
Aldborongh—Lord Stormont a, C. J. F. Clinton 
Aldebargh— Marq. Douro, Rt. Hon. J. W. Croker} 
Amersham—T. T, Drake, W.T. Drake 


Andover—Sir J. W. Pollen, T. A. Smith 
Angleseashire—Earl of Uxbridge 
Appleby—Hon. H. Tufton, Lord Maitland 
Arundel—Lord D. C. Stuart a, and J. Atkins 
Ashburton—Rt.Hon.C, Arbuthnot 6, Sir L.V. Palk 
Aylesbury—Lord Nugent, W. Rickford 
Banbury—H. V. Stuart b 

Barnstaple—S. L. Stevens a, G, Tadora 
Bassetlaw— Lord Newark a, Hon, A, Duncombe a 
Bath—General C. Palmer a, Lord J. Thynne 
Beaumaris— Sir Robert Williams, Bart. 
Bedfordshire— Marg. of Tavistock, W. Stuart} 
Bedtord—W. H. Whitbread, F. Polhilla 
Bedwin—Sir J. Nicholl, J. J. Buxton 
Beeralston—Lord Lovaine, C. Blackett, Esq. a 
Berksbire—C. Dundas, R. Palmer 
Berwick—Captain Beresford, Sir F. Blake 
Beverley—H. Burtona, D. Sykes 
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Bewdley-——-W. A. Roberts 
Bishop's Castle—F. H. Cornewalla, E. Rogers 
Bletchingley—C. Tennyson, R. W. Millsa 
Bodmin—D. Gilbert, H. B. Seymour 
Boroughbridge—Sir C. Wetherell b, M. Attwood 0, 
A. Lawsona, W. A. Mackinnon a (double ret.) 
Bossiney—J. 8S. Wortley, E. R. Tonno 
Boston—J. Malcolma, J. Wilks} 
Brackley—R. H. Bradshaw, J. Bradshaw 
Bramber—PF. G, Calthorpe, J. Irving 
Breconshire—Colonel T. Wood 
Brecon—C. M. R. Morgan P 
Bridyenorth—T. Whitmore, W. W. Whitmore 
Bridgewater—W. Astell, C. K. Tynte 
Bridport—Sir H. St. Paul, H. Warburton 
Bristol — F® H, Davis, J. BE. Baillie 6 
Bucks— Marquis of Chandos, Hon. R. Smith 
Backingham—Lord Nagent, Sir J. F. Freemantle 
Bury St, Edmunds— Earl of Easton, Earl Jermyn 
Callington—A. Baring, W. B. Baringd 
Calne—Sir J. Macdonald, T. B. Macauley b 
Cambridgeshire— Lord F. Osborne, H. J. Adeanea 
Cambridge University — Lord Palmerston, W. 
Cavendish 
Cambridge Town— Marq. Graham, Col. Trench 
Camelford—Colonel Cradock, M. Milbank 
Canterbury—Hon. W. Watsona, Lord Fordwich a 
Cardiff— Lord P. J. Stuart 
Cardiganshire—Colonel W. Powell 
Cardigan— P. Pryse 
Carlisle—-Colonel Lushington, P. H. Howard 6 
Carmarthenshire—Hon. G, R, Trevor 
Carmarthen— J. Jones 
Carnarvonshire—C. W. G. Wynn 
Carnarvon—W. O. Gorea 
Castle Rising—Lord H. Cholmondeley, Col. F. G. 
Howard 
Cheshire—Lord Belgrave b, W. Egerton 
Chester— Hon. R. Grosvenor, Sir P, G. Egerton a 
Chichester—Lord G. Lennox, J. Smith 
Chippenham— J. Neelda, J, Pusey a 
Christchureh—Rt. Hon, Sir G. H. Rose, G. P. Rose 
Cirencester—Lord Apsley, J. Cripps 
Clithero—Hon. R. Curzon and Hon P. Cust 
Cockermouth— Lord Garlies, Hon. P. Bouverie 
Colchester—D. W. Harvey, A Spottiswoode b 
Corfe Castle—G. Bankes, P. J. Milesd 
Cornwall—Sir R. R. Vyvyan, E. W. Pendarves 
Joventry—T. B. Fyler, E. Ellice a 
Cricklade—J. Pitt, R. Gordon 
Cumberland—Sir J. Lowther, Sir J. Graham 
Dartmouth— Capt. J. Bastard, A.H. Holdsworth 
Denbighshire—Sir W. W. Wynn 
Denbigh—R. M. Biddulph a, 
Derbyshire—Lord G,. H. Cavendish, F. Mandy 
Derby—H. Cavendish, E. Strutt a 
Devizes—J. Pearse, G. W. Taylor 
Devonshire—Lord Ebrington cb, Sir T. D. Acland 
Dorsetshire—E. B. Portman, H. Bankes 
Dorchester—R. Williams, Lord Ashley } 
Dover—Sir John Rae Reid a, C, P. Thompson 
Downton—J. Brougham 6, C. J. Lefevre 
Droitwich-——Earl of Sefton, J. H. Foley 
Dunwich—F. Barne, A. Archdeckne 
Durham County—Lord W. Powlett, W. Rassell 
Durham City—M. A. Taylor a, Sir R. Gresley 
Eastlooe—H. T. Hope, J. A. Kemmis a 
Essex—C. C. Western, Colonel Tyrell @ 
Evesham —Sir C. Cockerell, Lord Kennedy a 
Exeter—L. W. Back, J. W. Baller } 
Eye—Sir E. Kerrison, Sir P. Sidney a 
Flintshire——Sir T. Mostyn 
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Flint—Sir E, P. Lioyd 
Fowey—Lord Brudenell 6, J. C. Severn a, 
satton—J. V. Shelly a, J. T. Hope a 
Germain’s St.—Sir R. Hardinge 6, C. Ross 
Glamorganshire—C. R. M. Talbot a 
Gloncestershire— Lord R. E. Somerset, Sir R.W, 
Guise 
Gloucester City—Col. E. Webb, J. Phillpotts « 
Grantham—M. J. Cholmeley, J. Welby a 
Great Grimsby—C. Wood, J. Harris a 
Grinstead East—Lord Holmesdale, F. R. West ¢ 
Guildford —G,. H. Sumner a, C. B. Wall a. 
Hampshire—Sir W. Heathcote, J. Fleming 
Harwich— Rt. Hon. J.C. Herries, G.R. Dawson § 
Haslemere—Sir J. Beckett, W. Holmes a 
Hastings—J. Planta, Sir H. Fane a 
Haverfordwest—Sir R. B. P. Phillips 
Hedon—Sir T. C. Constable a, J. Ferranda 
Helston—Lord J. Townshend, J. Pechell a. 
Herefordshire—Sir J. G. Cotterell, Sir R. Price 
Hereford—Lord Eastnor, E. B. Clive 
Hertfordshire—Sir J. S. Sebright, N. Calvert 
Hertford—Lord Ingestrie a, T. S. Duncombe 
Heytesbury—Sir G. Staunton a, E. H. A’Court 
Higham Ferrers—Lord Howick 6. 
Hindon—Hon. G. M. Fortescue, J. Weyland, a 
Honiton—-Sir G. Warrender b, J. J. Guest 
Horsham—Earl of Surrey, N. W. R. Colborne 
Huntingdonshire—Lord Mandeville, Lord Stra- 
thaven b 
Huntingdon—J. Calvert, J. Stewart 
Hythe—S,. Marjoribanks, J, Loch a 
lichester—M. Bruce a, J. J. Hope Vere 
Ipswich—C. Mackinnon, R. A. Dundas 
Ives St.—Hon. W. L. Wellesley a, J. Morrison a 
Kent—Sir E. Knatchbull, T. L. Hodges a 
King’s Lynn—Lord G. Bentinck, Hon. J. Walpole 
Kingston-upon-Hull—G. Schonswar a, W. B. 
Wrigbtson a 
Knaresboro.—Sir J. Mackintosh, H. Brougham ¢ 
Lancashire—Lord Stanley, J. W. Patten a 
Lancaster—J. F. Cawthorne, T. Greene 
Launceston—Sir W. Gordena, J. Brogden 
Leicestershire-—Lord R. Manners, G. A. I. Keck 
Leicester—Sir C. A Hastings, W. Evans 
Leominster-—Lord Hotham, W. Marshall 6 
Lestwithiel—W. F. V. Fitzgerald 6, Hon. E. Cust 
Lewes—T. R. Kemp, Sir J. Shelley 
Liskeard—Lord Eliet, Sir W. Pringle 
Litchfield—Sir G. Anson, G. V. Vernon 
Lincolnshire—C. W. Ingilby, C. Chaplin 
Lincoln—C. D. Sibthorpe, J. Fardell a 
Liverpool—General J. Gascoyne, W. Huskisson 
London—Ald. Thompson, Ald. Waithman, W- 
Ward, Ald. Wood 
Ludgers hall—Sir S. Graham a, E. T. Foley 
Ladlow—-Lord Clive, Hon, R. H. Clive 
Lymington— G. Burrard, W. T. Egerton a 
Lyme Regis—Hon. H. 8. Fane, Col. J. T. Fane 
Maidstene—A. W. Robarts, H. Winchester 
Maldon—T. B. Lennard, J. Dick 
Malmesbury—Sir C. Forbes, J. Forbes 
Malton—Sir J. Scarlett 6, J. C. Ramsay 
Marlborough—W. J. Banks a, J. Estcourt 4 
Marlow Great—O. Williams, T. P. Williams 
Mawes St-—C, PF. Carrington, G. W. Pigot¢ 
Merionethshire— Sir R. W. Vanghan 
Michael St.—J. H. Hawkinsa, Hon. L. Kenyon 
Middlesex—G. Byng, J. Hame 6 
Midhurst—G. Smith, J. A. Smith 
Milborne Port—Rt. Hon. W.S. Bourne,G.S. Byns° 
Minehead—F., J. Luttrell, W. E. Tomline ¢ 
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Monmouthshire—Lord G. C. Somerset, Sir C. 
Morgan 
Monmouth— Marquess of Worcester 
Montgomeryshire—Rt, Hon. C.W.W.Wynn 
Montgomery—Hon. H. Clive 
Morpeth— Hon. W. Howard a, W. Ord 
Newark—H. Willoughby, M. T. Sadler 
Newcastle-under-Lyne — R. Borradaile, W. H. 
Miller a 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Sir M. W. Ridley, J. 
Hodgsoua 
Newport, Cornwall—J. Raine, J. Doherty b 
Newport, Isle of Wight—Rt. Hon. 5. Perceval, 
H. Twiss 6 
Newton—T. Legh, T. Houldsworth 6 
Newton, L. of Wight—Hon.C.Pelham a, H.Gurney 
Norfolk County—T. W. Coke, Sir W. Folkes a 
Northallerton—Hon., H. Lascelles, Sir J. Beresford 
Northamptonshire — Lord Althorp, W. R. Cart- 
wright 
Northampton—Sir G. Robinson, Sir R. H. Gun- 
ning @ 
Northumberland—M. Bell, T. W. Beaumont b 
Norwich—R. H. Gurney a, R. Granth 
Nottinghamshire—J. S. Lumley, Adm. Sotheron 
Nottingham—Sir R. Ferguson, T., Denman 6 
Okehampton—Lord H. Seymour a, Hon, G. T. 
W. Ellis a 
Oxford—S, H. Kilderbee b, Sir H. F. Cooke 
Oxfordshire— Lord Norreys @, J. Fane 
Oxford University—Sir R. Inglis, T.G.B. Estcourt 
Oxford City—J. H. Langton, H. Hughes a 
Pembrokeshire— Sir J. Owen 
Pembroke—H. O. Owen 
Penryn—Sir C, Lemon a, J. W. Freslitield a 
Peterborough—Sir R. Heron, Lord Milton 6 
Petersfield—Sir W. Jolliffe, G. C. Jollitte 
Plymouth—Sir T. B. Martin, Sir G. Cockburn 
Plympton—Lord Valletort b, G. C. Antrobus 
Poutetract—J. Jerningham a, J. Smitha 
Poole—B. L. Lester, Hon.W. F.S. Ponsonby 
Portsmouth—J. B. Carter, F. Baring, jun. 
Preston—Hon. E. G. Stanley, J. Wood 
Queenborough—W. Holmesa, J. Capel, Sir P. 
Denham a (double return) 
Radnorshire— Rt. Hon. T. F. Lewis 6 
Radnor—R. Price 
Reading—C. F. Palmer, C. Russell a 
Richmond—Sir L. Dundas, Hon. T. Dundas 
Ripon—G. Spence, L. H. Petit 
Rochester—R. Bernal, Lord Villiersa 
Romney (New)—Hon. A. Trevor 6, W. Miles a 
Rutland—Sir G. Noel, Sir G. Heathcote 
Rye—H. D. Baillie a, H. R. Bonham 
Ryegate— Adm. Sir J. S. Yorke, J. Cocks 
Salisbury—Hon, D. P. Bouverie, W. Wyndbam 
Saltash—Earl of Huntingdon a, J. Greyson a 
Sandwich—J. Marryatt, S. G. Price a 
Sarum, Old—J. J. Alexander, J. D. Alexander 
Scarborough— Rt, Hon. ©. M. Sutton, Gen. Phipps 
Seaford—Hon. A. F. Ellis, J. Fitzgerald 
Shattesbury—E, Penrhyna, W. S. Dugdalea 
Shoreham— Sir C. M. Burrell, H. Howard 
Shrewsbury—R. Jenkinsa, R. A. Slaney 
Shropshire—Sir R. Hill, J. C. Pelham 
Somersetshire—W. Dickenson, E. A. Sandford a 
Southampton—A. R. Dottin, J. B. Hoy 
Southwark—J, R. Harrisa, Sir R. Wilson 
Sattordshire—Sir J. W rottesley, E, J. Littheton 
Satiord—J, Campbella, T. Gisborne a 
‘amford—Lord T. Cecil, T. Chaplin 
Steyning—G, R. Phillips, E. Blount « 
Ocl.—VOL. XXX. NO CXVIIL. 
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Stockbridge—G. Wilbraham, W. 8, Stanley a 
Sudbury— B. Walrond, Sir J. Walsha 
Suffolk—Sir H. Bunbury a, C, Tyrelle 
Surrey—-W. J. Denison, J. I. Briscoe a 
Sussex—W. Burrell, H. Curteis, jun.a 
Tamworth—Sir R. Peel b, Lord C. Townsend 
Tavistock—Lord Ebrington c, Lord W. Russell 
Taunton—H. Labouchere 6, E. T. Bainbridge a 
Tewkesbury—J. E. Dowdeswell, J. Martin 
Thetford—Lord J. Fitzroy, F. Baring 
Thirsk—R. Frankland, R. G. Russell 
Tiverton— Lord Sandon, Hon. G. D. Ryder 
Totness—Rt. Hon. J. P. Courtenay, C. B. Baldwin a 
Tregony—R.Gordona, J. Mackillopa, J.Gurney a, 
C, Kinga, (double return) 
Truro—Lord Encombe a, N, W. Peach 
Wallingford—Col. W. Hughes, R. Knight 
Wareham—Right Hon, J. Caleraft, J. Ewing a 
Warwickshire—D, 8. Dugdale, F. Lawley 
Warwick—Sir C. Greville, J. Jones 
Wells—J. E. Vaughana, J. J. Leea 
Wendover—G. Smith, S. Smith 
Wenlock—Hon. C. Forrester, P. B. Thompson 
Weobley—Lord H. Thynne, Lord W. Thynne 
Westbury—Sir A, Grantd, G. Prendergast b 
Westlooe—Sir C. Hulse, C. Buller, jun. 
Westminuster—Sir F. Burdett, J. C. Hobhouse 
Weastmoreland—Lad. Lowther, Hon. H. C, Lowther 
Weymouth—Col. Gordon, M, Ure, T. F. Buxton, 
Sir E. B. Sugden 
Whitchurch—Sir S. Scott, Hon, J. R. Townshend 
Wigan—Col. J. Lindsay, J. A. Hodson 
Wilton—J. H. Penruddocke, H. L. Bulwera 
Wiltshire—Sir J. Astley, J. Benett 
Winchelsea—J.Williams a, Hon. Col, H. Dundas } 
W inchester—P. St. J. Mildmay, Sir E. H. East 
Windsor—Sir R. H. Vivian, J. Ramsbottom 
Woodstock — Marquess of Blandiord, Lord §, C. 
Churchill 
Wootton Basset—Lord Mahon, T. H. Villiers 
W orcestershire—Hon. H. B. Lygon, Hon. T. H. 
Foley a 
Worcester—Col. Davies, G. R. Robinson 
W ycombe—Sir T. Baring, Sir J. D. King 
YarmoutheeHon. G. Anson, C. E. Rumbold 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight— W. Y. Peelb, G. 
B. Thompson b 
Yorkshire—Hon. W. Duncombe, Lord Morpeth 6, 
H. Brougham be, R. Bethella 
York—S. A. Bayntum,a, Hon, T, Dundas b 


(c) Mr. Brougham and Lord Ebrington are the 
only members returned for two places—namely, 
the former for Yorkshire and Knaresborough, the 
latter for Devonshire and Tavistock. On the 
meeting of, Parliament, they will make their re- 
spective elections, which will of course be, on the 
part of Mr. Brougham for Yorkshire, and on that 
ot Lord Ebrington for Devonshire; and new writs 
will consequently be issued for Knaresborough 
and Tavistock. 

IRELAND. 

Those Members marked with a were not in the 
last Parliament. They amount to thirty-seven. 

Those in /talics are Catholics. 

Antrim county—General O'Neill, Lord Belfast 
Armagh county—Lord Acheson a, C, Brownlow 
Armach borough-—Right Hon, Henry Goulbourn 
Athloue borough— Henry Handock a 

Bandon borough— Lord Viscount Bernard a 
Belfast borongh—-Sir A. Chichester 

Cavan county —- Messrs. Maxwell and Sanderson 
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Cashel borongh— Matthew Pennefather a 

Carlow county—Colonel Bruen and T. Kavanagh 

Carlow borough— Lord Tullimore 

Clonmel borough— Eyre Coote 

Cork city—Hon. J. Boylea, Dan. Callaghan 

Cork county—Lord Boyle a, Hon. Mr. King 

Coleraine—-Sir John Brydges 

Carrickfergus borough—Lord G. Hill a 

Clare county—W. N.M*‘Namara a, O’Gorman Ma. 

hona 

Down Castle—Lord Castlereagh, Lord A. Hill 

Dublin county—Lord Brabzon a, Colonel White 

Dublin city—George Moore, Frederick Shaw a 

Dublin University—Thomas Lefroy a 

Donegal — General Hart, Lord Mountcharles 

Dundalk borough—Hon. J. H. Cradocka 

Drogheda town—J. H. North a 

Downpatrick borough—E. S. Rathven a 

Duncannon borongh—Hon. T. Knox 

Dungarvon borough —Hon. Mr. Lamb 

Fanis borough—W. S. O’Brien 

Enniskillen borough——Hon. H. Cole a 

Fermanagh—M. Archcall and Lord Corry 

Calway town—James O’ Hara 

Galway co.-—J. 8. Lambert, and Sir J. Burke a 

Kerry——- Hon, Mr. Brovwen a, and Kuight of Kerry 

King’s co.—Col. Bernard, Lord Oxmantown 

Kilkenny co.— Earl Ossory a, Lord Duncannon 

Kilkenny city-——-N. P. Leader a 

Kildare-— Lord W. Fitzgerald, R. M. O’ Farrail a 

Kinsale borongh—Captain J. Russell, R. N. 

Longford county—Lord Forbes and A. Lefroy a 

Limerick co.—-Hon, Col. Fitzgibbon, Col. O’Grady 

Limerick city —Thomas 8S. Rice 

Lisbourne borouch-—H. Meyne 

Louth co.— Messrs. Dawson, M‘Clintock a 

Londonderry city—Sir F. Ferguson, Bart. Al- 
derman @ 

Londonderry co.—Sir A. Bateson a, Cap, Jones a 

Leitrim——-Colonel Clements a, Samuel White 

Meath—Sir Marens S. Marville, Lord Killeen 

Monaghan co.—E. J. Shirley, Hon. Mr. Blayney 

Mallow borongh—C. D. O. Jephson 

Mayo co.——James Brown, D. Brown a 

Newry borough— Hon. J. H. Knox 

New Ross borough— Charles Leslie a 

Portarlington—-Sir A. Oxilby @ 

(ueen’s co.—Sir Henry Parnell, Sir C. Coote 

-~\. Vrench, O’Conor Dona 

Sligo county—J. Cooper a, Hon. H. King 

Sligo borongh—J. Wynuea 

Hon. H.C, Corry, Hon. A. Stewart a 

Tipperary county——-Hon. PF. A. Prettie, 7. Wyse a 

Tralee—R. V. Smith 

Wicklow county —R. Howard, J. Grattan 

Westmeath co,—Col. Rochtord, M. L. Chapman 

Waterford ciiy—Sir J. Newport 

Waterford co.— D. O’ Connell, Lord J. Beresford a 

Wexford borough— W. Wigram 

Wexford county—-Lord Valentia, Col. Chichester 

Hon. G. Ponsonby 


Roscommon county 


1 yrone co, 


Youghal borough 


SCOTLAND. 
\berdeen county—Capt. Hon. W. Cordon, RN. 
Argyll connty--W. FP. Campbell 
Ayr county—W. Blair ae 
anit county—-J. 
Berwick connty—Hon. Capt. A. Maitland 
Clackmannan co,-—-Col, Hlon. G. R. Abercrombie a 
Cromarty and Nairn— Hon. Capt. G. Campbell a 
Dumbarton county— Lord W. Grahama 
Yumfries connty——J. H. Johnston a 


Viorrison 


New Members of Parkament.—Marriages.—Deaths. 


Oct. }, 


Edinburgh county—Sir G. Clerk 
Edinburgh city—Right Hon. W. Dundas 
Elgin county—Col. F.W. Grant 
Fife county—Capt. J. Wemyss 
Forfar county—Hon. W. Maule 
Hatdingten county—Lord J. Hay 
Inverness county—C. Grant 
Kincardine county—Hon. H. Arbuthnot 
Kinross county—G, E. Pigott 
Kirkeudbright—R. C_ Ferguson 
Lanark county—Hon. C. Douglas a 
Linlithgow county—Sir C. Hope 
Orkney and Shetland—Hon. G, Dundas 
Peebles county—Sir J. Montgomery 
Perth county—Rt. Hon. Sir G. Murray 
Renfrew county—Sir M. S. Stewart 
Ross county —Sir J. W. Mackenzie 
Roxburgh connty—H. F. Scott, Jun. 
Selkirk connty—A. Pringle a 
Stirling connty——-H. H. Drummond 
Sutherland county—Lord F. L. Gowe: 
Wigton county—Sir A. Agnew a 

Royal Burghs. 
Aherdeen, &c.—Sir James Carnegie a 
Anstruther—J. Balfour 
Ayre, Irvine, &c.—T. F. Kennedy 
Dumfries, &c.— W. R. K. Douglas 
Dysart, &c.— Lord Loughborough @ 
Elgin, &e.—Hon. Gen. A. Duff 
Glasgow, &c,—A. Campbell 
Jedburgh, &e.—Sir A. J. Dalrymple 
Inverness, &c.—Col. J. Baillie a 
Kirkwall, &c.—J. Loch a 
Peebles, &c._—H. Monteith a 
Perth, &c.—S. Wortley a 
Stirling, &e.—J. Johnston a 
Wirton, &e.—J. H. Lowther. 

Married.|—At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Sir 
E. Blount, Bart. of Sedington, Worcestershire, 
to Mary Frances, eldest daughter of Edward 
Blount, Esq. M.P. 

At Chipstead, the Hon. J. St. Clair, eldest son 
of Lord Sinclair, to Jane, eldest daughter of A. 
Little, Esq. 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
Colonel James P. St. Clair, to Susan, daughter of 
Sir T. Turton, Bart. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sqnare, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of York, to Miss M. E. Pearse, only 
daughter of the late Col. Pearse, of Kensington. 

At Marylebone, Captain E. C. Fletcher, of the 
Ist Life Guards, to the Hon. E. M. Shore, young- 
est daughter of Lord Teignmouth. 

The Rev. W. A. W. Keppel, to Frances Sophit 
Georgiana, eldest daughter of R. Marsham, Esq. 

Died.}—By an accident, on the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway, the Right Hon. William Hns- 
kisson, M.P. 

At Aldenham Abbey, Sir C. M. Pole, Bart. 
G.C.B. Master of the Robes to his Majesty, and 
Admiral of the Fleet. 

In Park-crescent, Portland-place, the Right 
Hon. Lady Boston. 

At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Isabella 
Donglas. 

At Wisbaden, the Hon. Augusta Mary de Grey. 

Near Bishopwearmouth, Durham, J.T. Gregsor, 
Esq. 

At Leamington, Warwickshire, Frances Lat) 
Ducie. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


— 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

At the Magistrates’ Chamber, Aylesbury, last 
month, the reporters who are in the habit of fre- 
quenting the Chamber were admitted within the 
bar. A discussion ensued as to the right of re- 
porters and the public to be present at Petty Ses- 
sion. Mr. Rickford thought Magistrates possess- 
ed the power of excluding reporters. Mr. Ashfield 
said it was highly desirable that reporters should 
be upon some occasions excluded. Lord Nugent 
and Mr. Archer expressed themselves very doubt- 
fal that Magistrates possessed the right of exclud- 
ing reporters under .ny circumstances, Whether 
it might not be desirable for such a power to be 
vested in Magistrates was quite another question. 
Sir J. D. King thought Magistrates had the right. 
One of the reporters called Sir John’s attention to 
a case decided in their favour in the Court of 
Common Pleas. Mr. Justice Park had then laid 
it down that the public had an undoubted right to 
be present at Petty Sessions, so long as the indi- 
viduals conducted themselves with propriety, and 
an action of assault was maintainable against any 
person who attempted by violence to turn the 
public out of the public office, Sir J. D. King 
considered the public had without doubt a right 
to be present at Quarter Sessions; and the re- 
sult was, that if the Magistrates wished to deli- 
berate on a point of law they were obliged to re- 
tire. If the public could maintain, and insisted on 
a similar right at Petty Sessions, the Magistrates 
must withdraw as at Quarter Sessions, if they con- 
sidered privacy necessary. Therefore it came 
nearly to the same thing. The only question was, 
Whether the reporters or the Magistrates should 
withdraw. One of the reporters observed that the 
difference was, the reporter was supposed in the 
one case to withdraw, because the Magistrates pos- 
sessed the richtto order him to do so; and in the 
other, because he was desired to afford the ac- 
commodation which, to avoid unnecessary trouble, 
the Magistrates might request. Lord Nugent said, 
at any rate,it would be time enough to settle that 
question should it on any future occasion arise: 
** sufficient for the day was the evil thereof,” and 
the question was always an evil. It would be 
better then to leave that matter open as it stood ; 
and in the meantime the reporters might consider 
themselves at liberty to occupy the seats near 
them. 

CORNWALL. 

A public dinner lately took place at Helston, to 
which H. M. Grylls, Esq. was invited, and at 
which a very handsome silver vase was presented 
to that gentleman, “ Asa public testimonial of the 
high opinion entertained of his disinterested con- 
duct in keeping to work the Wheal Vor Mines to 
the great benefit of the neizhbourhood.” The vase 
was manufactured from silver the production of 
the coanty of Cornwall. Upwards of 2000 indi- 
Viduals subscribed to the vase, including the prin- 
cipal noblemen and gentlemen connected with, 
and interested in, the welfare of the Mines in 
Cornwall; the subscriptions being limited to five 
shillings, 


DORSETSHIRE. 

A new line of road from Uplyme Bridge to 
Hunter’s Lodge, which will improve the commu. 
nication between Lyme and Honiton, is to be 
formed. A respectable surveyor has offered to 
enter into a contract for making a road to Penn 
lun for the sum of 1650/. and thas farther improv- 
ing the communication with Somerset, which the 
commissioners had disregarded. Many of the land- 
owners, merchants, and others, both in the town 
and neighbourhood, have formed a resolution of 
effecting it, i€ possible, by subscription, and lay- 
ing it open to the public free of toll. The dis- 
tance by this line, via Chard and Astle, to Tann- 
ton, will be only twenty-one miles, A level drive 
of four miles, through the most delightful scenery, 
will thus be opened between Lyme and Char- 
mouth. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The high gratification which the inhabitants of 
Bristol and its neighbourhood have derived from 
the exhibitions of their Horticultural Society was 
again experienced, for the last time during the 
present year, last month. The meeting was well 
attended, although the state of the weather pre- 
cluded the company from the enjoyment of the 
lawn. The display of dahlias, cockscombs, china- 
asters, and other autumnal flowers, was excellent, 
particularly those exhibited by our celebrated 
Nurseryman, Mr. Miller, The specimens of fruit 
were also extremely fine ; the vegetables and the 
cottagers’ prizes, however, attracted the greatest 
attention ; much competition had evidently been 
excited by the efforts of the committee to improve 
this department of the exhibition, 


HAMPSHIRE.- 

Mr. Buller lately delivered the Introductory 
Lecture at the new room of the Mechanics’ Lnsti- 
tution, Southampton, on the opening of the second 
session. Mr. Buller, after congratulating them 
on the numerous and respectable attendance of its 
members, proceeded to draw a comparison of the 
state of literature in Britain from the time of Al- 
fred the Great down to the present age, and show- 
ed the advantages we possess as compared to our 
forefathers, in the cultivation of the Arts and 
Sciences, under our patriotic and beneficent So- 
vereign; and earnestly entreated the friends of 
civil liberty and order to support the institution, 
that has for its object the extinction of ignorance 
and vice, and the promotion of knowledge and 
virtue. The lecture was received throughout with 
the most marked attention. The Rev. Mr. Mau- 
rice will lecture on Mechauics, and Mr. White, 
the Vice-President, will show the experiments, 

KENT. 

Ata late public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Deptford it was unanimously agreed to memorialize 
his Majesty to restore the dock-yard to its former 
state of activity, many hundreds of individuals 
having been thrown out of employ, and the town, 
comparatively speaking, half deserted in conse- 
quence. The Deptford Mechanics’ Institution, 
which was supported chiefly by the dock-yard 
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officers, has greatly diminished in members from 
the same cause ; Lectures on Chemistry have been 
delivered there by Dr. Wilson ; two on the Na- 
tnral History of Man, by Professor Dewhurst, 
who, with the exception of Mr. Lawrence, is the 
only public lecturer who has treated this difficult 
subject well, before a mixed audience. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Last month the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway took place. The ceremony 
had long been looked forward to by the popula- 
tion of Liverpool, Manchester, and the whole of 
the south of Lancashire, with the most intense 
interest; and indeed it appeared to have excited 
almost equal curiosity in more remote parts of the 
country, for the number of strangers assembled at 
Liverpool and Manchester, but especially at the 
former place, was large beyond precedent. There 
was present a large assemblage of noblemen, and 
persons of rank, both in the political and scientific 
world. The following were the names of the loco- 
motive engines used on the occasion ;— Northum. 
brian, with the Directors and numerous distin- 
guished visitors, including the Duke of Wellington. 
Phenix, Green flag ; North Star, Yellow ; Rocket, 
Light Blue; Dart, Purple; Comet, Deep Red ; 
Arrow, Pink; Meteor, Brown; each carrying 
Visitors and Proprietors. The carriage in which the 
Duke of Wellington and bis friends travelled was 
magnificent. The floor thirty-two feet long by eight 
feet wide, supported apon eight large iron wheels, 
The sides beautifully ornamented, superb Grecian 
scrolls and balustrades, richly gilt, supporting a 
massy hand-rail all round the carriage, along the 
whole centre of which an ottoman was the seat for 
the company. A grand canopy, twenty-four feet 
long, was placed aloft, upon gilded pillars, and so 
contrived as to be lowered for passing through the 
tunnel. The drapery of rich crimson cloth, and 
the whole surmounted by the ducal coronet. The 
other seven engines proceeded along the north 
ine. The two first, namely, the Phenix and the 
North Star, each drew five carriages, the Rocket 
drew three, and the Dart, Comet, Arrow, and 
Meteor each four. Each of the carriages contain- 
twenty-four passengers, some of them open and 
others closed. The total number of persons con- 
veyed was 772. Secon after ten, the Duke of 
Wellington arrived at the mouth of the Tunnel, 
and was received with loud cheers. Abont the 
same time, Mr. Huskisson also arrived, accompa- 
nied by his lady, and, though not in strong health, 
he appeared in excellent spirits. The Duke took 
his station in the front of the carriage. In the car 
along with his Grace were, Prince Esterhazy, the 
Russian Ambassador, Lord Stanley, the Right 
Hon. W. Huskisson, General Gascoyne, Sir George 
Murray, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, &c. &c. About 
twenty minutes past ten the procession began to 
move through the smaller tunnel. On arriving at 
the mouth, the Northumbrian ‘took its place on 
the right hand line of the railway, and all the other 
engines moved forward onthe left. The carriages 
preceeded at a moderate pace until they had pass- 
ed the Wavertree road, when their speed was ac- 
celerated. They passed ata rapid pace through 
the excavation in Olive Mount, the sides of which 
are composed of rock, and rise to the height of se- 
venty or eighty feet. The bridges and sides of the 
excavations were covered with spectators, who 
rent the air with their shouts as the carriages 
passed through the cutting. From this point they 
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moved at a steady, but not a rapid pace, across 
the Broad Green, or Roby embankment, to th. 
foot of the inclined plane, which they ascended 
without any material relaxation of their speed, 
At this point they were passed by an engine which 
Was moving at the astonishing rate of twenty-tive 
to thirty miles an hour, but without any load. 
After passing under the Elliptical Arch, at Rain 
hill, the carriages descended the Sutton Inclined 
Plane. Ata quarter before twelve o’clock, San 
key embankment and viaduct were in view, and 
here another brilliant group was assembled io 
greet the approach. The viaduct and embankment 
particularly obtained the Duke’s attention, and 
** magnificent!” “ stupendous!” were heard tr 
quently to issue from his lips. The viaduci wa: 
rapidly passed, and the engines entered on the 
Kenyon embankment, and at Parkfield, seventecn 
miles from Liverpool, they stopped to renew the 
feeders and take in afresh supply of fuel. On the 
stoppage at the station, a number of gentlemen 
descended from their carriages, to converse with 
their friends in other parts of the procession, and, 
amongst them, Mr. Huskisson alighted from the 
front part of the Duke’s carriage, in which he had 
been seated. He then advanced between the two 
railways, which are but four feet asunder, towards 
Mrs. Huskisson, who was sitting amongst a group 
of ladies near the Duke; and, in order that he 
might the more frecly communicate with her, he 
opened the carriage-door, which was unfortunately 
very wide. The line of rails on which this car- 
riage stood was that to the south of the road, and 
immediately a cry was raised, that the Rocket, 
with its train of carriages, was approaching on the 
north line of the railway. Before the Rocket came 
directly opposite the Duke’s carriage. Prince Fs- 
terhazy and Mr. Littleton, the Member for Staf- 
fordshire, went into the carriage, and severa! 
voices exclaimed—* Come in,”—* Take care of 
Mr. Huskisson.” Alas! the admonition was vain. 
The engine arrived, and, striking the open door of 
the car which Mr Huskisson held in his hand, that 
gentleman was violently thrown down before the 
engine, and one of his legs lying across the rail, the 
wheels of the engine, and one wheel of the first car- 
riage attached to it passed over the limb, and, taking 
a diagonal direction over it, crushed it dreadfully. 
This scene of horror was the work of an instant— 
the Rocket was stopped, unhappily too late. A 
loud and simultaneous shriek issued from all the 
witnesses of this appalling catastrophe, and the un- 
fortunate gentleman lay stretched upon the ground, 
bleeding most profusely. He was speedily remov 
ed to Eccles, to the house of a friend, where, in 
the evening of the same day, he breathed his last. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A public meeting was held, last month, at Let 
cester, for the purpose of congratulating the 
French nation on the establishnient of their con- 
stitational liberties. Resolutions were carried 
unanimously in favour of the measure. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Engineers are engaged in taking the levels and 
making estimates for a railway to connect the 
trade of Stamford with the canal at Oakham. 
The line is to proceed through the vale of Ham- 
bleton, by Exton, Empingham, and Tinwell. The 
hill at the last-named village is to be pierced bY 
a tunnel to the extent of a mile and a quartel- 
This work will ensure a supply of coals at Stam- 
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ford (by means of the Oakham, Melton, and Lei- 

cester canal,) at a greatly reduced price, from the 

new colliery at Whitwick. 
NORTHAMPTCONSHIRE. 

A society called the “ Northampton Patriotic 
Union,” was instituted in August last, for the pur- 
pose of preserving the freedom and independence 
of the borough from all corrupt influence in the 
election of members to represent that town in 
Parliament, and to secure the return of such pa- 
triotic men who will support Parliamentary re- 
form, a reduction of taxation, and an economical 
expenditure of the public money, &c, &c. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Serious distarbances lately took place at the 
seven Otmoor towns, in consequence of the in- 
jury the farmers and others have sustained by the 
inclosure of an immense tract of commonable land. 
A great part of the population of the several towns 
assembled at different points, destroyed the fences, 
levelled the banks and mounds, and filled up the 
ditches ; and it appears that a son of Sir A. Croke, 
in resisting the rioters, was severely wounded, 
An express arrived in Oxford for the staff of the 
Oxfordshire militia, who soon after set off for 
Beckley, with a supply of ball-cartridges, At 
eight o’clock the same evening, Lord Churchill’s 
troop of yeomanry cavalry marched to Islip. 
About half-past six in the evening, about sixty of 
the rioters were brought into Oxford, from Islip, 
in waggons, guarded by infantry and a troop of 
horse. On passing through St. Giles’s, (where an 
immense number of persons had assembled to 
enjoy the festivities of a fair similar to that of 
St. Bartholomew,) the military were attacked in 
every direction; brickbats, stones, and bludgeons 
were hurled at them without mercy. The soldiers 
were determined to secure their prisoners, and 
the mob were equally determined to release them, 
The prisoners were released, and the mob followed 
the military to the Bath road, where some of the 
yeomanry galloped off in the direction of Botley, 
while others were obliged to take shelter in the 
castle. Several of the soldiers were injured. 

YORKSHIRE. 

An interesting lecture on slavery was lately de- 
livered in the great room of the Commercial 
Buildings, Leeds, by the Rev. W. Marsh, Rector 
of St. Thomas's, Birmingham. The audience was 
numerous and highly respectable. The Rev. Gen- 
tleman traced the origin of slavery from the 
earliest records concerning it in sacred writ, and 
arrived in due course at the African slave trade, 
and our own colonial system, which he described, 
and condemned. He pointed out what he consi- 
dered to be the duty of every man--namely, a 
discreet but continuous effort to promote, by all 
the lawful means in his power, an entire abolition 
of slavery. Even many of the slave-owners, he 
said, were desirous of seeing the introduction of 
free labour; and he felt persuaded that Govern- 
ment was quite ready to effect a complete change 
Whenever it shall be assisted by the voice of the 
country at large. 

Should the Manchester and Liverpool railway 
answer the expectations that are generally formed 
from that medium of conveyance, it will be con- 
nected with the Leeds and Selby railway by a 
line from Leeds to Manchester, by way of Brad- 
fora and Halifax, surveys for which are at present 
making. There is also on the tapis a project for 


a general railway trom London to Liverpool, by 
way of Birmingham ; and it is by no means im- 
probable that from hence a line will extend along 
the eastern side of the kingdom to Selby, and 
ultimately to Newcastle and Edinburgh. 


WALES. 

A nautical survey of Milford Haven and the ad- 
jacent coast is now taking place, by directions ot 
the Admiralty, and under the superintendence of 
Lieut. Denham, R.N. This commodious haven, 
acknowledged by his present Majesty, when visit- 
ing it in 1827 as Lord High Admiral, “to be of 
so much importance to the British nation,” is at 
last meeting that attention it so deservedly merits. 
It is expected the survey will be completed early 
next spring. The late elections in this county, 
viz. that for the County, for the Borough of Pem- 
broke, and for the town and county of Haverford- 
West, went off without any opposition, in the re- 
tuin of the former members. Sir J. Owen, Bart. 
for the county; his son, H. O. Owen, Esq. for the 
borough ; and Sir R. N. B. Phillips, Bart. for the 
town and county of Haverfordwest. 

At a numerous meeting of the Kidwelly Trust, 
Carmarthenshire, held lately, the High Sheriff in 
the chair, it was unanimously resolved that appli- 
cation be made to Parliament for leave to erect a 
suspension-bridge over the Loughor, according to 
the plans of Mr. Beeck, civil engineer, London. 
This is the line that Mr. Telford pointed out as 
the best for the country. 


SCOTLAND. 

The following letter has just been received by 
the Right Honourable the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, from M. Odillon Barrot, Prefect of the 
Seine, in acknowledgment of the resolutions of 
the public meeting at which his Lordship so ably 
presided, 

** To the Lord Provost of the City of Edinburgh. 

Sirn,—It is with a lively feeling of gratitude 
that | receive, for the city of Paris, the felicita- 
tions which you address to it, in the name of the 
learned and illustrious city of Edinburgh, The 
events of 1514 brought back amongst us a dynasty 
destitute of nationality, of knowledge, of sympa- 
thy with the generations which it was about to 
govern. For sixteen years, the old and the new 
civilizations were therefore at war; but this vio- 
lent state necessarily could not last. A day ar- 
rived when the restored dynasty, incorrigible in 
its pride, determined to restrain by force a civili- 
zation which overwhelined it on all sides, In- 
stantly every citizen descended armed to the 
market-place, and there defended his rights under 
the fire of the cannon. Now this people is free, 
and that dynasty is deposed. Our Revolution has 
remained free from every stain, because it was 
prepared by the progress of public instruction and 
of civilization. It is pleasant to think that the 
spectacle which we have just offered to the world 
will redound to the advantage of Liberty. We 
shall have avenged her of many insults; it will 
be now known that the blood of re-actions has 
not flowed in her cause. May knowledge be dif- 
fused more and more throughout the world, since 
it carries with it so salutary an influence! Your 
population, one of the most enlightened of Eu- 
rope, and which is for that very reason one of the 
most irreproachable, cannot but applaud this wish. 
I am proud, Sir, to be at this moment, by the 
elevated magisterial office with which this Revo 
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lution has invested me, the organ of the inhabit- 
ants of Paris to communicate with your generous 
city. Be pleased to receive the expression of our 
warm gratitude and our deep sympathy. Yes! 
we have fought for trae freedom, since our con- 
duct on these three great days has received such 
honourable approbation! Accept, Sir, the assur- 
ance of my most distinguished consideration. 
The Prefect of the Seine, 
OvILON Bargor. 
At the Hotel de Ville of Paris, 
Sept. 9, 1830. 


A public meeting has been held by the inhabit- 
aunts of Glasgow, in the Town Hall, “ to consider 
ihe propriety of expressing their admiration of 
the heroism of the French people, in successfully 
resisting the late attempt to destroy their liberties, 
and the moderation of their subsequent measures 
in the establishment of a free goveroment.”” The 
Lord Provost was called to the chair. Six reso- 
lutions expressive of the admiration the inhabitants 
of Glasgow felt at the conduct of the French peo- 
ple, their maguanimous forbearance, moderation, 
and wisdom in sabsequent proceedings for retorm- 
ing abuses and establishing a free government, 
were moved by R. Graham, Esq. seconded by R. 
Thompson, Esq. and unanimously adopted. The 


Oct. 1, 


ineeting broke up, after giving four cheers for the 
French people, and three for King William the 
Fourth. 


IRELAND. 

The total expense of the County of Cork police, 
last year, was 18,591/. Of this amount, 8304/, 
was raised by presentment, and the remainder 
(10,286/.) paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
This latter sum, according to the contemplated 
arrangement of Government, should be added to 
the local taxation of this single county, in addition 
to the enormous burdens which the people already 
endure, 

A highly respectable meeting lately took place 
in the great hal! of the National Mart, on Usher's. 
quay, Dublin, for the purpose of expressing the 
sympathies of the people of Ireland with the peo- 
ple of France upon the gloriows achievement of 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July last. At an early 
hour, the spacious hali was crowded with respect. 
able persons, At one o'clock, the most Noble the 
Marquess of Westineath took the chair. Mr. Sheil 
axl Mr. Moore made most eloquent appeals in 
favour of liberty, and in deprecation of the sense. 
less measures of the tyrant Charles X.; when 
various resolutions in favour of the object ot the 
meeting were agreed to. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The increasing commercial prosperity of the 
country is every month attested by the progres- 
sive diminution of the list of bankruptcies. Any 
one who will take the trouble of comparing the 
number of names gazetted till about a year ago, 
with that which has since been officially published, 
will be satisfied that business has been more pros- 
perous within the last twelve months than previ- 
oasly. We do not suppose that a stronger evi- 
dence of this favourable change can be produced 
than the pages of the * London Gazette.” 

In the Cotton Market, business has not, upon 
the whole, been as important as during the pre- 
ceding months, either at Liverpool or in London ; 
but causes are assigned for this, which show that 
it does net proceed from any stagnation in trade. 
Prices are maintained at the preceding month’s 
quotations, and the cotton manufactures throughout 
ibe country continue to be at full work. 

From the following comparative statements of 
the imports of cotton into the whole kingdom, 
from the Ist of January to the Lith of September 
of the present year, and of the imports for the 
same period last year, a considerable increase will 
be found to have taken place: 

Into the kingdom this year: 

American . ° ‘ . bags 542,202 

South American ‘ e ‘ 115,900 





West Indies, Demerara, &c. . 7,250 
East Indies ‘ : ; 19,822 
Egypt, Europe, &c. . ; 10,367 

Total, of all descriptions . —698,576 

Same period last year: 

American ‘ ‘ A . bags 492,686 
South American ° ° ‘ 132,467 
West Indies, Demerara, &c. 13,788 
East Indies . . , ; 67 ,265 
kvypt, &c. ° ‘ ° ‘ 19,747 

Total, &e. A , ° 602,953 


lnerease of imports, as compared with the same 
period last year, 35,623 bags. 

Owing to the change of bounty in shipments of 
sugar, Which commences on the Sth of October, 
business in the West India market has been rather 
on a contracted scale. Prices, however, have 
been generally well supported. The stock of West 
India sugar is 19,347 hogsheads, being 10,995 less 
than at the corresponding third quarter of last 
year. The stock of Mauritius is 41,874 bags, be- 
ing 4015 less than last year. The deliveries have 
been very large, and the arrivals extensive. Ben- 
gal and Mauritius sugars look well, and have been 
maintained at higher prices than some time be- 
fore, 

In the Cotfee Market, business has been chiefly 
carried on in public sales; the demand bas almost 
entirely arisen trom the local wauts, and neither 
shipments nor speculation have been carried on 
'o any extent worthy of notice. Prices, however, 
keep up. 

In hops, the picking bas been going on rapidly, 
‘uC it appears that in many places they are not 


worth the expense of the process, The accounts 
ty 


in Weald and from Sussex are more favoura 
md several parcels of good new have sold 


from 8é/. 8s. to 10d. 10s.; the mouldy new sell 56s" 
to 145s. The estimated duty is now 96,0002, to 
08,0002, 

The trade in nearly all descriptions of grain has 
been exceedingly good, particularly in wheat and 
oats. For foreign wheat, ls, per quarter dearer 
than on the preceding month has been freely given, 
In English wheat, the trade has been very brisk. 
In oats, there has also been a good demand, at an 
advance of 6d, to ls. per quarter on the prices of 
the end of August. The country markets are all 
loeking up; and this, together with the rapid in 
crease of the duty, has given rise to considerable 
speculation in wheat, and to a consequent upward 
tendency of prices. By the averages declared on 
Thursday, the 23rd, wheat was at 67s. 4d. the ag 
gregate six weeks’ price which regulates duty, and 
the duty on foreign wheat, at 18s. 8d. The latter 
Was expected soon to reach the highest point al 
lowed by the operation of the law. 

A eeneral turn-out of the hatters of Rochdale, 
Oldham, and Denton, took place about the middle 
of the month. Ttappears to be owing to an abate. 
ment in the list prices agreed upon in 1821, by 
general consent of a deputation of the masters and 
workmen of the hat-makers engaged in that pai 
of the business called rufing. As the abatement 
was very considerable, and was resorted to by 
the masters in Rochdale and Denton generally, 
this proceeding obliged the Oldham = masters 
either to follow their example or be driven out 
of the market. It was therefore determined by 
the body of workmen in this branch of the busi- 
ness to make a general stop, Which appears to 
have been done with the sanction of many of the 
masters; and though various attempts on the part 
of both masters and men have been made to con. 
ciliate matters, up to the last accounts, nothing in 
that way had yet been effected. 

In the prices of the funds, there was every ap 
pearance in the commencement of the month’s 
transactions that no material change would oceur, 
The French and Belgian revolutions had ceased to 
have any influence on them, and there was no 
thing in the attitude of the members of the * Holy” 
Alliance at ail calculated to alarm even the most 
timid fandholders, Bunt what nations and states 
were not likely to give occasion to, the manar. 
vres of a private individual bave succeeded in 
producing. Mr. Ouvrard, of stock-gambling and 
contract notoriety, is said to have formed a scheme 
to convulse the Stock Exchange, and drive down 
the price of Consols to 80. Having succeeded ‘in 
associating to his views some persons in the West 
end of the town, who had capital to spare, Mr. 
Quvrard commenced bis operations through large 
sales and alarming rumours, on the 4th, when, 
from the price of 90 and a quarter, at which Con. 
sols opened, they went down in consequence about 
two per cent. ultimately closing at 89 and a quar- 
ter for the account. A panic seized all the petty 
jobbers, and a vast deal of stock being suddenly 
thrown by them on the market, Consols continued 
vapitly declining until the 7th, on which day they 
went down at one-time as low as 86. This was 
the lowest quotation to which Me. Ouvrard’s ma 


nouvres brought them dowa. It is ikely enough 
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that they would have been driven down to 80, as 
proposed, had not the public, who saw no reason- 


able cause whatever for withholding their confi-. 


dence in Government securities, availed them- 
selves of the decline to make investments—thus 
counteracting the plan in a manner which does 
not seem to have been foreseen by its author. 
All the other funds partook of the depression, and 
even the Foreign Stock Exchange experienced 
great agitation, Russian stock underwent a decline 
of nearly ten per cent. in the course of a few days, 
and Danish stock of six and a half per cent. 

Since the 8th, however, confidence has gra- 
«ually returned in the Money Market, and prices 
have been pretty steady up to the 25th, on which 
they closed at the quotations specified in the list 
hereunder. 

Money has been abundant both at the Stock 
Exchange and “‘ abroad,” as the members of that 
mart of money-transactions are pleased to term 
those parts of the City which are not included 
within its precincts. Good bills continue to be 
discounted at two and a half to three per cent. 


ENGLISH FUNDs. 


Bank Stock, 3 per Cent. Reduced, shut.— 
3 per Cent. Consols, 88 three-eighths, quarter, half, 
—34 per Cent. Reduced, shut.—3} per Cents, 
1830, 08 one-eighth, quarter, one-eighth.—4 per 


Cents, 1826— Long Anuuities, to the 5th Jan. ts60 
—Do. New, to the 10th Oct. 1859, shut.— Exche- 
quer Bills, 2d. and t}d. £1000, and £500, 6s, 9. 
— Ditto, small, 69, 70.—-Consols for the account, 
4th Oct, 88 three-quarters, quarter, five-eighths, 
three-eighths, 


SHARES. 

Brazilian Imperial, £25. 65, 7, 3.— Ditto Na- 
tional, £15 31, 2.—United Mexican, £39. 10s. lv 
and a balf, 13. 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 


Brazilian 5 per Ceut. Bonds in £ stig, Diy. 
(payable ia London) Ist April and Ist Oct. 69 and 
a half, 71.—Colombian 6 per Cent. Bonds, Is24, 
in £ stlg. with Div. from 15th Jan. 1826, 20.— 
Greek 5 per Cent. Bonds, in £ silg. with Diy, 
from Ist Jan, 1827, 32 and a quarter.—Mexican 5 
per Cent. Bonds in € stile. with Div. from Ist 
July 1827, 37 and a half, 7, 8 an¥ a half.—Portn- 
guese 5 per Cent. Bonds, in £ stlg. with Div. 1st 
Dec. 1827, 60 and a half.—Roussian 5 per Cent, 
Bonds, in £ stlg. Div. (payable in London) Ist 
March and Ist Sept. 101 and a half.—Spanish 
5 per Cent, Bonds of 1821 and 1822, in £ stlg. with 
Div. from Ist Nov, 1823, 23 seven-eighths, 4 and 
a quarter.—Spanish 5 per Cent. Bonds of 1823, in 
£ stlg. with Div. from Ist Nov. 1823, 17 and three 
quarters. 





BANKRUPTS 


FROM AUGUST 20, TO SEPTEMBER 17, 1830, INCLUSIVE. 


Rugat ee. J. SIDFORD, Tunbridge Wells, linen dra- 
ter . WILSON, Mauchester, victualler. J. GOUTH- 
VAITE, Leeds, butcher. M. MARSDEN, sage 

Derbyshire, ea 

August ay. J. CHASE, Chiswell-street, surgeon. 
SKINNER, Wilmington. -square,surgeon. S.CLE AVER, 
Hungerford: market, cement maker. J. JAY, Broad- 
street, Westminster, upholsterer. R DAVIES, Lisle- 
street, Leicester-square, coal merchant. G. C, 
MOORR, Blakeney, Gloncestershire, grocer. G. B. 
MARSDEN and T. MATHER, Manchester, cabinet ma- 
kere. R. KERFOOT, Manchester, builder. Ss. 
GREGSON, Manchester, bookseller. J. GILLGRASS, 
Morley, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer. A. BRIERLY, 
Kirtoa-in-Lindsey, Lincoloshire, innkeeper. Ww. 
SHOY BR, Weston-super-Mare, Somersetshire, grocer. 

Aueustay. J.C. POWELL .» Chiswell-street, surgeon. 
J. JARRE {Tv and P. T. Tadman, Fenchurch-street, mer- 
chants. J. F. PARRIS, Maida-hill, Paddington, brick- 
maker. J. GRAY, formerly of Hart’s- i near 
Mold, Flintshire, and wi of Calais, bat now o 
Holloway, banker. 3. Chesterfield- Py 
Pancras, music oot. ILSON, Manchester, com- 
mission orgy RIDLEY, Ww reckenton, Durham, 
miller. w. vLOR K naresbrough, Vorkshire, fruit- 
erer. A. BA’ i PEKSBY, otherwise A. W. BATTERSBY, 
Liverpool, builder. A. BARROW, Kirkland, Kendal, 
innkeeper. 

August 3!. E. ROBSON, South Shields, boat builder. 
©. JOLINSON, Leeds, v ietualler. R. REED, Birming- 
ham, gun maker. E. BRATTAN, Northwich, upho 
sterer. G TAYLOR, ne Ly steam. engine manu- 
tecturer, TT. POOLE, Fore street, linen draper.  G. 
. DRAKE, Stepney-ereen, carpenter. 

September 3. EB. M°GHIE and A. WAKEFIELD, Man- 
_ chester, milliners.  T RICHARDS, Manchester, corn 
~ merchant. G. SYMMONS, Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
bookseller. 

September 7. W.SCRUTON, Church lane, St. George’s 
in the Bast, licensed victualler. R MITCHELL, 
Crayford, Kent, gardener. W.G. MATANL ny" Lower 
Bland-street, New Dover-road, dealer. lr. BAYLEY, 
Giltspur-street, baker. C. Ae KROCKE, Courtoff-hill, 
Worcestershire, horse dealer. Bi eed Winchester, 
miller. H. COX, Sheffield, grocer, . KAY, Cow- 


mires, Yorkshire, saddler. J. H. TOMLINSON, Hal 
stead, Essex, money-scrivener. J. CUNNINGHAM, 
Bristol, tin plate worker. 

September 10. J. a James-atreet, Covent- 
re coal merchant. - J. GUYENETTE and 5. 
GEARY, Weston-street, see road, builvers. a. 
COMLEY, G. JONES, and T. HATHAWAY, Uley, Glou- 
ccotershire, clothiers. N. B. FLAChE, York-road, 
Lembeth, corn dealer. F.G. TURNER, Russell street, 
Rermondsey, leather dy er. H. SIMONS, Blackmore, 
Essex, grocer. NEVE, Portsea, linen ure. 
KEYMER, « ‘olchester, are fom er. ADLE Y, 
Resties iron founder. J. NETT, Belfast, mer- 
chant 

September 14. F. K. ASCHERS Austin-friars- 
passace, London, merchant. C. BUNN, Birmingham, 
gilt toy maker. E CHATER the younger, Holland- 
place, Camberwell New-road, coal merchant. B. 
CLEGG, Oldham, Lancaster, ‘victualler. T-. DRY, 
Totteubam-court-road, linen o- er. ™M. EDGE, Stock: 
port, Te. 3E, Colchester, watch 
maker ANDLEY, “binmin ham, saddler and army 
accoutrement manufectarer. .. W WRIGHT, Wea- 
lock Basin, Hoxton, onginees J.WELFORD, Oxford- 
street, a ty WOODROW, West Coker, 


Somerset, drape 

September 17. 9. J. SMALLBONE,, Tichborn-street, Hay- 
market, picture dealer. RYAN, Mincing-lane, 
wine broker. TT. GORT EN a. Grosvenor-row, P.m- 
lice, bookseller, T. ELLIOTT, jan. Goswell street, 
engineer. J. LLOYD, Peckham Rye, Surrey, victualler. 
C. WORTS, Wapping High-street, ship chandler. J. 
BULLOCK, Featherstone-street, St. Luke’s, furnishing 
ironmonger- J. ‘THOMAS, Abercarne, Monmouthshire, 
grocer. J. TAYLOR, Halifax, Yorkshire, cordwainer. 
g. € ARK, Keynsham, Somersetsbire, basket maker. 

J. BURTON, Nottingham, stonemason. 

gf tat - 21. J. LIDDELL, Kensington, merchant. 
J. PARKER, Oxford street, linen draper. R. WILSON, 
Bishopsgate-sireet Without, woollen draper. Ww. W. 
DRAKE, George-yard, Snow-bill, feather merchant. J. 
SCOTT, Bread-street, Cheapside, shawl warchousemen 
J. ASHTON, Liverpool, wine merchant. J. GARNEIT, 
Shap, Westmorland, inukeeper. J. BELL, Liverpeo!, 
master mariner. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1830. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Revenue for the quarter ending 
on the 10th of October, 1830, exhibits a 
decrease of 188,834/. The decrease on 
the year is 943,756/. The Customs have 
increased on the year 464,536/.; on the 
quarter 40,693/.—In the Excise there is a 
deficiency on the year of 970,450/.; on 
the quarter of 149,602/.; the great de- 
falcation under this head was in the two 
previous quarters, when it amounted to 
664,000i. The Stamps have produced 
126,5111. less on the year, and 46,3201. 
less on the quarter; the Post Office 
46,9941. less on the year, but an increase 
of 12,0061. on the quarter. The Land 
and Assessed Taxes have yielded an in- 
crease of 62,5641. on the year, and 29,8691. 
on the quarter. Under the head of Mis- 
cellaneous there is a deficiency of 326,901/. 
on the year, and of 75,480/. on the quar- 
ter. It is clear that the cessation of the 
Leather Duty, and the partial removal of 
the Beer Duty, are not the main causes 
of the decline in the Year’s Revenue, al- 
though it is certain that but for those re- 
ductions the gross account would have 
exhibited a more favorable comparison. 

The following is the quarterly state- 
ment as put forth in the usual form. 


Qrs. ended Oct. 10, 





1829. 1830. Iner. Dec. 
Customs..| 5,028,656) 5,069,319) 40,693) —_ 
Excrse....) 5,208,237) 5,118,635) — 149,002 
Stamps ...| 1,747.608| 1.701,378) — 46 320 
Post Office} 358,000} 370,006) 12,006) — 
a 501,306 531,175, 29,800 — 
Miscellan. 179,980 104500, — 75,480 





—_—-— = — -- 


Total 13,083,877| 12,895,043; 82,568} 271,402 


aa | 


! 














Deduct Incremse .ccccccccecocccss- 89,568 





Decrease on the Quarter .......... 188834 


Net produce of the Revenue in the 
years ended on the 10th of October, 1829, 
and the 10th of October, 1830. 





Years ended Oct. 10 
1829; 1830. Iner. Dec. 





Customs ..! 15,061,206, 16,425 742| 464,536 _ 
bxcise....| 17,904027| 16,.933.577| — | 970.450 
Stamps see | 6,704,692, 6 578,181 = 126 511 
Pos: Office) 1,396,000) 1,349,006] — 46,904 
axes ....| 4.005 886! 4.958.450} 62,564 = 
Miscellan. 600,848| 273,047 _ 326,001 








| _ 
Total) 47,472,659) 46,528,903} 527,100} 1,470,850 





Deduct Increase .....eeee. Jecseees-} 527,100 


Decrease on the Year ....! .. sees! 43,756 











Nov,—VOL. XXX. NO. CXIX. 


Not resting tranquilly under the shade 
of the laurels which he acquired in ob- 
taining religious freedom for his country- 
men, and giving no aid to consolidate that 
great measure now it is won, Mr. O'Con- 
nell, who seems dissatisfied with the 
quiescence of things, has been again en- 
deavouring to agitate his country. The 
example of the Belgians is his stimu- 
lus, and the separation of England from 
Ireland the object of his recent agitation. 
We once thought highly of Mr. O’Connell, 
and remember several of his assertions dur- 
ing the late struggle, with which he is now 
at issue. His plea for congregating the 
people of Ireland in a grand aggregate 
meeting, was to petition Parliament for 
the Repeal of the Union. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant very wisely issued the following 
Proclamation in consequence :— 


« NORTHUMBERLAND,—Whereas, by an Act 
passed in the 10th year of his late Majesty’s reign, 
entitled * An Act for the Suppression of Danger- 
ous Associations or Assemblies in Ireland,” a 
power is vested in the Lord-Lieutenant, or other 
chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, by his or 
their proclamation or order, to prohibit or suppress 
any association or assembly, or meeting of persons 
in Ireland, which he or they shall deem to be dan- 
gerousto the public peace or safety, or inconsistent 
with the due administration of the law, or any ad- 
journed, renewed, or otherwise continued meeting 
of the same, or of any part thereof, under any 
name or pretext, or device whatsoever. And 
whereas it hath been made known to us, that an 
association or assembly, or meeting of persons, is 
formed, or is about to be formed, in the City of 
Dublin, under the name of The Lrish Society tor 
Legaland Legislative relief, or the Anti-Union As- 
sociation ;’ We, therefore, the Lord Lieutenant- 
General and General Governor of [reland, being 
resolved to suppress the same, do hereby prohibit 
the meeting of the said association, assembly, or 
meeting of persons, and all adjourned, renewed, 
or otherwise continued meetings of the same, or 
any part thereof, under any name, pretext, or de- 
vice whaiscever: ard being determined and re- 
sulved strictly to enforce the law and the penal. 
ties thereof against all persons offending in the 
premises, do charge and command all Sheriffs, 
Mayors, Justices of the Peace, and all other Ma- 
gistrates, Officers, and others whom it may con- 
cern, to be aiding and assisting in the execution of 
the law, in preventing the meeting of the said 
assuciation, assembly, or meeting of persons, and 
in the effectual dispersion and suppression of the 
same, and in the detection and prosecution of 
those who, after this notice, shall offend in the 
respects aforesaid.—Given at his Majesty’s Castle 
ot Dublin, this 18th day of October, 1830, by his 
Grace’s command, y 

“HH. Hanpince.” 
3M 
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Prince Talleyrand, the Ambassador 
from France, has been presented to the 
King. The following was his address :— 
** Sire,—His Majesty the King of the 
French has made choice of me as the in- 
terpreter of the sentiments with which he 
is animated towards your Majesty. [have 
accepted with joy a mission which formed 
so noble a termination to the last steps of 
my long career. Sire, of all the vicissi- 
tudes which my great age have gone 
through—of all the various fortunes which 
forty vears, so fertile in events, have given 
to my life—nothing, perhaps, so com- 
plete ‘ly satisfied my desires as the choice 
which brings me back to this happy coun- 
try. But what a difference between the 
periods! The jealousies—the prejudices 
—which for so long a time divided France 
and England, have given place to senti- 
ments of an ‘ealighte med and affectionate 
esteem, A similarity of principles now 
draws still closer the relations of the two 
countries. England, in her foreign policy, 


repudiates with France the principle of 


intervention in the internal affairs of her 
neighbofirs, and the Ambassador of a 
Roy: ty voted unanimously by a great 
people, feels himself at ease in’ a land of 
liberty, and near a descendant of the il- 
lustrious House of Brunswick. — I solicit. 


THE 
’ 


By the returns received trem each of 
his Majesty’s Colonies up to the latest 
dates, the number of the male and female 
slave population is as follows :—Antigua, 
20,839; Barbadoes, 81.902; Bahamas, 
1OG41 Berbice, 21.319; Bermuda, 
4608; Demerara, 69,467; Dominica, 
15,392; Grenada, 24.342: Jamaica, 
SSL ; Montserrat, 6262 ; Nevis, 9259; 
St. Sanvbopner, 19, Ble ; St.Lucia, 13,661; 
St. Vincent, 23,589 Tobago, 12,723 ; 
Trinidad, 24,452; Vi irgin Islands, 5436 ; 
Mauritius, 76.4574 ; Cape of Good Hope, 
$5,509—making a total of 825,804. 

The following is extracted from recent 
letters from New South Wales :—** Since 
[ last wrote to you, Captain Sturt, Mr. 
(7. Macleay, and a Government party, 
followed the Murrumbidgee river 
about a thousand miles through a tine pas- 
turable country, until it united with many 
other waters, and formed a lake of about 
sixty miles long and forty wide, emptying 
into the ocean at Endeavour Bay, near 
Kangaroo Island. Its junction wita the 
sea appears to be unfavourable to naviga- 
tion, except for smell craft, and the lake 
itself is full of shallow sand-banks ; but as 
the fact is established that nearly all the 
rivers in Argyll and Bathurst countries 


have 


Political Events, 
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with confidence, Sire, your kindness in 
the relations which I am charged to main- 
tain with your Majesty, and I entreat you 
to accept the homage of my profound re. 
spect.” 

Several fires which have recently taken 
place in Kent, caused by the lower classes 
of labourers, expressing thus their oppo- 
sition to machinery, and ignorantly ex- 
pecting to increase the demand for labour 
by destroying the produce from whence 
their wages are derived, have caused great 
alarm in that county. Measures have 
been taken by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department to put down these 
lawless proceedings. 

Various meetings have been held in dif- 
ferent parishes in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, to pass resolutions against 
the New Police. At St. Luke's, a peti- 
tion has been drawn up to be presented to 
Parliament against the same. There is 
no doubt but the system is defective, and 
may be greatly improved ; and as to the 
expense, every householder, knowing what 
sum his house is rated at, may know what 
he pays to support it; for in some pa- 
rishes the amount is concealed among the 
poor-rates, and their increase is flung by 
the parish authorities upon the Police 
Act. 


COLONTES. 


are drawn by the dip of the earth to our 
south-west point, it is only fair or reason- 
able to conclude that more rivers and con- 
venient harbours will hereafter be found, 
by the vast body of waters which are 
formed by the descent of the country be- 
tween Spencer’s Gulf and Port Philip. 
Here there opens a tract of country richly 
pastural, of an extent equal to maintain 
more flocks of sheep than would furnish 
all the fine wool required for British ma- 
nufacture, and equal to receive and give 
bread to the superabundant population of 
the parent State. The discovery is of in- 
calculable importance in many points ot 
view, the delightful climate forming «& 
medium between Sydney and Van Die- 
men’s Land—the ease with which herds 
and flocks can be driven from us to any 
part of our south-west coast, from the fa- 
cility which rich pasturage and abundance 
of water give to the removal of stock.” 

«“ All the accounts from England agree 
in the great distress that prevails in the 
mother country. IT wish most heartily we 
had a portion of your starving popul: ition 
to assist to eat our surplus provisions, 4s 
at this time the finest beef imaginable is 
sold at one penny per pound by the quar- 
ter, and mutton as fine as can be seen in 
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the world at three half-pence per pound by 
the carease, and, tor the sake of the colo- 
nists, 1 am sorry to say these prices are 
not likely to improve. Wheat, on the 
average, is 7s. per bushel; maize about 
2s. Gd. per bushel ; sugar, wholesale, 28/. 
per ton, and good tea Is. 6d. per lb. ; in 
fact, every useful want of a family is not 
only remarkably good, but equally cheap, 
without a prospect of any of these articles 
being at any time much dearer, Thus, if 


FOREIGN 


The aspect of affairs in France is, upon 
the whole, good. The Government has 
put on a greater degree of firmness than 
it exhibited before. The National Guard 
has well seconded the efforts of the civil 
power to preserve peace, and the resist- 
ance to several clamorous mobs which dis- 
turbed the public tranquillity, has shown 
that the present Constitutional Govern. 
ment of France will make itself respected. 
The agents of the priests, and the friends 
of the deposed dynasty, are no doubt la- 
bouring hard to ferment disturbances ; but 
though they may temporarily disturb re- 
pose, they must ultimately find the evil 
they intend recoil upon themseives. 

One of the most unfortunate dilemmas 
into which the Ministers have brought 
themselves, has been occasioned by an act 
of merey, entitling them to the most ge- 
nerous character, namely, their effort to 
save the lives of the ex-ministers. The 
misfortune is, that they set about the 
matter in a most injudftious way. They 
gave a colouring to the notion that they 
had no anxiety to bring the guilty minis- 
ters to justice, by their premature inter- 
ferenee in their favour. Had they caused 
a petition or two from the wounded suf- 
ferers by the guilty acts of the ex-ministers, 
to be made to the Chambers, praying that 
their lives might be spared, and stating that 
the conquerors wished to set an example 
of magnanimity, the thing might have 
been debated without suspicion, and 
eventually been rendered effective. As to 
the miserable men on whose heads the 
blood of five thousand of their fellow- 
subjects rests, their lives are of little con- 
Sequence to the world. Were the arm of 
mercy extended to them, however, we are 
persuaded it would tend to mollify in 
other countries the laws which inflict the 
punishment of death. Even in our own, 
despite the hatred of the judges to legal 
amelioration, it might not be without its 
effects, Seern, contempt, poverty, with a 
long term of imprisonment, would surely 
be sufficient for men who, after ail, may 
only have been guilty of the weakness 


we have not great riches, we have abuuo 
dance and to spare. Well had it been for 
the ill-fated people who embarked in such 
numbers in that worst of all speculations, 
the Swan River Settlement, if they had 
come here. The resources of this country 
are yearly developing themselves. There 
is a superb country lately discovered to 
the southward of us, and which will, no 
doubt, in time, be of vast importance to 
the agricultural resources of this colony,” 


STATES. 


of blind obedience to a wicked and fanati- 
cal despot. 

The King still stands high in the esti- 
mation of all classes. When the Palais 
Royal was crowded with the lowest of the 
mob, calling out for death to the ex minis- 
ters, he discovered the utmost coolness. A 
number of this mob being arrested and con- 
ducted to prison, and order being restor- 
ed, he thus addressed the National Guard : 

“€ My dear comrades, I come to thank 
you for the zeal you displayed last night 
in maintaining the public tranquillity, 
and in preserving the Palais Royal from a 
band of senseless agitators, whose ridicn- 
lous attempts will fall upon themselves 
by means of the good understanding we 
have evinced, and of the promptitude with 
which you have repressed them. What 
I, and what we all wish is, that the public 
peace may not be disturbed by the enemies 
of that real liberty and of those institn 
tions which France has conquered, and 
which can alone preserve us from anarchy 
and all its concomitant evils. It is time to 
terminate this deplorable agitation: it is 
time that the maintenance of public order 
should restore confidence : that that con- 
fidence should bring back its activity to 
commerce, and secure to every one the 
free exercise of all the rights which it is 
the duty of the Government to protect 
and to guarantee: it is time to show our. 
selves worthy of the name of Frenchmen, 
by defending our institutions against the 
attacks of anarchy, after having so glori- 
ously triumphed over those of despotism. 
With your concurrence, with your pa- 
triotism, and with the assistance of thy 
respectable General and the brave Mar- 
shal, (Lafayette and Gerard, ) whom I re- 


joice at all times to see heside me, we shall 


accomplish this noble task. Kver devoted to 
mv country, ever faithful to the cause of 
liberty. my first dutv is to maintain the 
empire of the laws. without which there 
is neither liberty nor securnty for any one, 
and to secure the force necessary for re- 
sisting those attacks by which it is at- 
tempted to disturb that liberty and that 
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security. It is thus that we shall con- 
solidate our liberties; it is thus that the 
hope will be realized, which I proclaimed 
so joyfully, that the Charter may hence- 
forth be a reality. You will continue to 
second me with your generous efforts, and 
you may count on me as I do on you.” 

Several of the Ministers lately tendered 
their resignations, but they were refused 
by his Majesty, who could not see they 
had done any thing to forfeit his con- 
fidence. 

A letter from Prince Polignac, ad- 
dressed from his prison to the several 
editors of newspapers, has been published, 
in answer to the accusation brought 
against him by a man named Berrie, him- 
self a prisoner at Toulouse, with giving 
vrders to kindle the fires in Normandy. 
The Prince states, that under other cir- 
cumstances he should have treated such 
an imputation with disdain ; but sensible 
that it might have at this moment a bad 


effect with his jury, who are the people of 


France, he feels himself called upon to 
take notice of it. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, to repudiate this charge, he com- 
ains that it isan unfair attempt to beat 
him in detail, and wishes that it, with 
others, might be postponed till the general 
reckoning day, when he will go into a 
review of the whole of his political con- 
duct, and justify and defend it. He then 
rebuts the particular charge in the most 
decided manner, and challenges the accuser 
to be confronted with him. The Chamber 
of Peers have accordingly issued an order 
for this Berrie to be examined touching 
the matter, and witnesses have been al- 
ready required to attend. This charge, 
however, cannot find place in the indict- 
ment against him, which is to be confined 
to the orders given for the troops firing 
on the people. 

In Belgium anarchy still prevails. The 
Prince of Orange has, however, taken a 
step, which, if it be not done on an under- 
standing with the Dutch Government, re- 
flects great credit on himself; and if the 
Belgians are reasonable men who desire 
only freedom, will in a short time restore 
order. He has offered himself as the head 
of the Belgium nation, and sanctions its 
s€paration from Holland. The Belgians, 
it appears, demand that he will consider 
himself a simple individual—claim nothing 
from right, but from their free gitt; when 
they will, if he consents, (at least so it is 
to be hoped.) heal all differences by placing 
him at the head of their government, as 
soon as the general congress of the depu- 
ties shall meet. 


Political Events. 


Nov. 1, 


The Exiles who had assembled at Ba. 
yonne, under Valdes and Mina, have been 
put in movement, and a portion under 
the former have entered Spain. A mm. 
mour has been circulated, that being at- 
tacked by the forces of Ferdinand, they 
have been dispersed. Other accounts 
state they have been successful, and that 
Mina also had crossed the Pyrenees in 
another direction. Ferdinand has issued 
a decree, every line of which is written 
with blood, and he seems to think himself 
only safe within the circle of terror which 
it may inspire. By this document, all 
persons found with arms in their hands 
for the purpose of causing a change of Gio. 
vernment, are to be punished by death. 
The same punisliment is to be inflicted on 
persons assisting or corresponding with 
the rebels, and on members of corpora- 
tions, or of the civil power, who wilfully 
neglect to give immediate information to 
the civil and military governors of their 
district, of any armed rebellious force. If 
the neglect is merely from inattention, 
the offenders are to be fined 1000 dutats, 
and sent to the galleys in Africa for six 
years. Harbouring a rebel is to be pu- 
nished by a fine of 500 ducats, and four 
years service in the galleys. To keep up 
a correspondence, however harmless, with 
the individuals who emigrated in conse- 
quence of being implicated in the political 
offences of 1820 and 1823, subjects the 
offender to two years imprisonment, anda 
fine of 200 ducats. Emigrants who have 
been sentenced for any revolutionary of- 
fences by any tribunal of the kingdom, to 
be apprehended if they return to Spain, 
even unarmed, and they are to suffer the 
punishment already imposed on them— 
death. Persons countenancing any act of 
insurrection or disturbance of the public 
tranquillity, are to be sent to the galleys 
to serve from six to ten years, Persons 
not denouncing any plot against the State, 
with which they may be acquainted, are 
to suffer from two to eight years impri- 
sonment or the galleys. By another pro- 
clamation, the people upon the frontiers 
are ordered not to make any resistance to 
the rebels, but to burn their houses, and 
when the enemy have penetrated too far 
to retreat, then to rise en masse, and ex- 
terminate them. The same proclamation 
threatens the most dreadful punishments 
upon all who shall assist the adventurers. 
The attempt in the north of Spain, it was 
expected, would meet with a correspond- 
ing one in the south. General Torrijos 
had arrived at Gibraltar, and Cadiz is said 
to be all but in a state of insurrection. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Narrative of a Journey Overland to In- 
dia, &c. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood, 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Mrs. Elwood’s tour to India has much of the in- 
terest of a novel. The narrative embraces her 
journey out, her residence in the country, and her 
return, to the very moment when she lands at 
the point from whence she started, three years 
before, in the neighbourhood of her father, Mr. 
Curteis, the Member for Sussex. Mrs. Elwood 
has the distinction of being the first English lady 
who has travelled to India across the Deserts of 
Egypt and by the Red Sea, and the new scenes 
she encountered are described in a lively and ef- 
fective manner. Though subjected, of course, to 
iunumerable inconveniences—unaccompanied by 
any female—she met them all apparently with 
good-humour and resolution—and, at all events, 
does not weary her readers with complainings, 
Her route through France, Italy, Malta, Alexan- 
dria, and Cairo, is trodden every day, and little 
novelty, of course, can be expected, She was de- 
lighted with the Turks— everywhere she remarked 
their respect for the ladies, {tp the Pyramids she 
could not climb, but she penetrated through the 
filth within, and traversed the ruins and catacombs 
of Thebes to the amazement of the natives—to see 
a woman at liberty. From Kenne, on the Nile, 
she crossed the Desert to Cosseir, a distance of 
120 miles, in a Takhtroun, a kind of trellissed se- 
dan, swung between two camels, in perfect safety, 
and with bat few alarms. At Cosseir, while 
watching the rising of the sun above the waves, 
she saw it take the form of a pillar; subsequently 
she observed it considerably elongated, but never 
again in so perfectly a columnar shape. ‘* We 
could not,” she says, “ but think of the pillar 
of fire which gave light to the Israelites in the 
Wilderness ;” but that, be it borne in mind, was 
not the sun rising or setting, bat something per- 
manent; a light by night and a cload by day. 
Once, she observed the sun set in the shape of a 
mushroum ; and, indeed, searcely ever, in those 
regions, in a circular form. From Cosseir, the 
party crossed over to Yambo, and coasted along 
the Hadjaz to Djidda, in a country vessel filled 
with Hadjis on their way to Mecca. At Djidda, 
they engaged a spare cabin in a vessel bound for 
Bombay, on board of which were Sir Hudson Lowe 
and his suite. Hoseyn Aga, who is described as 
agent for the East India Company, settled the fare 
in his own way. He and the Captain sat down 
close together, and took hold of each other’s hand 
underneath a cloth; they played with each other’s 
fingers; looked each other fall in the face, with 
an air at once friendly, cunning, and jocular ; 
they spoke not one single word; but in two or 
three minutes, the Aga, turning to the Colonel, in- 
formed him the Captain would take him to Bom- 
bay for 550 dollars. “I had before,” says Mrs. 
Elwood, “ heard of this ®riental manner of mak- 
ing bargains, but I certainly never could have be- 
lieved it without the evidence of my own senses ; 
for the facility with which they seemed to under- 
stand each other appeared to me little less than 
miraculous. Something not very unlike this pro- 
cess takes place among dealers in some of our own 
catt'e-fairs. This Hoseyn Aga was a very fine- 
looking fellow, and handsomely dressed, with the 


folds of his turban brought over ene eye to conceal 
the loss of it—Mahomet Ali, one day in a rage, 
pushed it out ; but they are very good friends, and 
will, of course, continue so as long as any com- 
mon interest binds them together.” At Hodeida, 
where the vessel stopped to take in a cargo of cof- 
fee, Mrs, Elwood’s party found themselves very 
composedly eating camel’s flesh for beef, and at 
the Desert some young hLywnas were introduced 
for sale; they were handled like kittens, and 
“really pretty little animals they were.” Mrs. 
Elwood visited the Governor’s harem—coffee, of 
course, was introduced, on beautiful china—the 
Sultana did the honours, and appeared as superior 
to the other women in manners and address as an 
English lady would be among her maid-servants. 
She is convinced the Orientals shut ap the ladies 
solely out of kindness—* they will not syffer the 
winds of heaven to visit their faces too roughly.” 
Bombay was finally reached in safety, more by 
good-fortane than the nautical skill of the captain 
and his crew. He and his mate always deferred 
taking “‘ observations” till after dinuer, when, 
they said, they found their heads clearer and them 
selves more competent to calculation, They were 
generally out of their reckoning nevertheless. One 
day, they put two compasses close together, in or- 
der to assist each other, 

At Bombay, Mrs. Elwood describes the menage 
of an Anglo-Indian establishment, and, generally, 
the society at the Presidency. “1 was well 
amused,” says she, ** one day, with hearing a lady, 
just fresh from Edinburgh and its literary cote. 
ries, innocently asking a Bombay belle ‘ whether 
she made poetry?’ Now, as there are but few, 
even of the lordly sex, guilty of trespassing on 
Parnassian ground in India, which since the days 
of Camoens has inspired but few poets, the asto- 
nishment of the one at the question, and the con- 
sternation of the other at her surprise, were per- 
fectly Indicrous. She observed to me afterwards 
wth great naiveté, ‘ every body made verses in Scot- 
dand, and she thonght they might do the same at 
Bombay.’” Mrs. Elwood enters at considerable 
length into the mythology of the Hindoos, and the 
peculiarities of caste. The Parsees also, who 
abound at Kombay, arrest her attention, and her 
accounts are at once lively and intelligent. While 
at Bombay, the Colonel received an appointment 
to the command of a regiment stationed at Boojh, 
the capital of Catch, to which place Mrs. Elwood 
accompanies him—the country is all but new to 
Europeans. The wild state of these regions is ex- 
cellently-well described. The immense morass, 
called the Runn, extends, in some parts, to eighty 
miles in width; the optical illusions are curious— 
the salt incrustations look like snow; in a few 
spots, there is pasture and some slight cultivation. 
The Cutch Jahrejahs are half Mabometan and half 
Hindoo—* the refuse of Hind and Sind ;”"—“ they 
believe the Koran, worship Mahometan saints, 
and likewise observe many of the peculiarities of 
the religion of Vishnu, abstaining from beef and 
other proscribed articles of food, Some of them 
are much addicted to spirituous liquors, which 
they extract from coarse sugar, dates, or carrote— 
every town or village having a still; others are 
great opium-eaters.’’ They marry, for the most 
part, the women of other tribes, but will not al- 
low their own women to intermarry with them, 
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Female infanticide, indeed, prevails generally 
in a population of 12,000, there were not more 
than thirty women alive. They boast of never 
having been conquered, till the English took their 
fort in 1819. Mre. Eiwood visited the celebrated 
Zenana at Boojh. The Rannee received the party 
most courteously, and with as mach grace as an 
English princess could have done, She was a 
very pretty woman with soft, languishing eyes, 
very white teeth, and an agreeable and expressive 
countenance. “ After mutually exchanging sa- 
laams, she took her seat in a low silver arm-chair, 
sapported by cushions, whilst common chairs were 
placed for us—and the attendants, dressed in the 
heavy red sairee of the country, sat down on the 
groond, gazed at us with insatiate curiosity, and 
talked an immense deal, but respectfully.” ** This 
Zenana,” adds Mrs. Elwood, “ of which so much 
has been said, and of which Burke, I think, vives 
so flowery and poetical a description, was a small, 
dark apartment, with unglazed windows closed by 
wooden shutters. Its furniture consisted of a four- 
posted bed and a smallcouch; avery handsome car. 
pet; the Rannee’s silver chair; another of a simi 
lar description, probably for her lord and master, 
and, with our seats, the inventory is completed.” 
The Jahrejah wives do not, as a thing of course, 
Mrs. Elwood says, perform suttee with their lords, 
thongh the concubines consider it to be a poiut of ho- 
nour, and each strives with dreadful emulation to 
be the first to sacrifice herself. In the Hulwand 
district, not far from Mallin, in Guzerat, such is 
the passion for traga, or voluntary suicide, that 
even the wives of the lowest castes perform sut- 
tee; and sometimes they are not content to wait 
for the actual death of their husbands, but burn 
beforehand. There can be little doubt these borri- 
ble practices might be checked, as well as that of 
infanticide. In Guzerat, General Walker pui a 
stop to infanticide with comparative ease. Colo. 
nel Etwood had himself served at Poorbunder, 
and enables Mrs. Elwood to give considerable in 
formation respecting a province almost as little 
known as Cutch. There was formeily a custom 
there of putting women accused of witcheralt to a 
crue? death, by tying them up in sacks and beat. 
ing them till they died — the relation 
inflicting the first blow. This infernal practice 
Colonel Elwood succeeded in suppressing, which, 
together with General Walker’s success with re- 
spect to infanticide, shows, says Mrs. Elwood, 
what may be effected in India, by personal exer- 
tion, firmness, and decision of character. 

After a residence of about a twelvemonth, Mrs, 
Elwood and the Colonel returned to Bombay, vi- 
siting Surat in their way, from which they made 
an excursion up the Narbudda to the celebrated 
Kubbeer Beer. From Bombay, after paying a vi- 
sit to the Elephanta Caves, they embarked in one 
of the Company’s vessels, and coasting along the 
Malabar shores and Ceylon, and touching at Saint 
Helena and the Island of Ascension, finally landed 
at Eastbourne. 


heirest 


Italy, a Poem. By Samuel Rogers. 


With the delicious poetry of this volume it is 
to be hoped few English readers are unacqvaint. 
ed. In its original and, comparatively, unaspiring 
form-~before the honoured name of the author 
dignified the title-page—there were many who 
dwelt with wonder and delight over the pages 
that recorded,in simple but rich language, roman 
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tic stories of the land of song. It was the evident 
production of some mastermind; and the source 
from whence it proceeded was not long a secret, 
If the thoughts and descriptions were sometimes 
loosely or carelessly strung together—if it were 
perceived that the pen had somewhat too rapidly 
passed over the paper, and that, occasionaily, ad- 
ditional labour might have added brillianey to the 
gem, such faults scarcely for a moment inter- 
rupted the enjoyment with which the reader pe. 
rused the finely and powerfully-told tales—which 
he regretted as too Urief— or dwelt upon the vivid 
pictures that placed before him Italy and Ltalians 
the one admired “as we admire the beautiful 

in death,” the other— 

** Subtle, discerning, eloquent, the slave 

Of love or hate, for ever in extremes ; 

Gentle when unprovok’d, easily won, 

But quick in quarrel— through a thousand 

shades 

His spirit flies, cameleon-like, and mocks 

The eye of the observer.”’ 

In the preface to the present edition, Mr. Ro 
gers informs us that much of the poem was “ or. 
vinally published as it wae written on the spot,” 
and adds, that he has “ since revised it through 
out.” Indeed the alterations are so miany and so 
material, as to render it almost a new work. Im- 
proved as it has been ander a careful and accom- 
plished hand, it will remain with us and with om 
children as a producticn to be referred to and 
quoted whenever the topic of conversation is Eng. 
lish poetry. To the exquisite character of the en- 
gravings, which, to the namber of fifty or sixty, 
embellish the volume, we can scarcely do justice, 
they have certainly never been surpassed. Turner 
and the venerable Stothard have supplied the 
drawings, and the burins of our most skilful en 
¢ravers have transterred them to the steel. The 
publication is one that could never have been un 
dertakep by a publisher. The poet is, fortunately, 
for himself, though perhaps unfortunately for the 
world, one of the very few who can lay ne claim 
tothe bard’s privilege—poverty. The poet mest 
have cheequed the banker freely and often befor 
the volume assumed the shape in which it cm 
before us. At a moderate calculation, we 
estimate its expense at four thousand pounds ; and 
cnormons as the sale will doubtless be, it is not 
likely that the balance-sheet will be in his favour. 
Keautifal, indeed, are the prints that head and 
terminate the several chapters—open it at any 
page, and youhave a delicious scene to gaze upon ; 
Nature, in her most attractive form, or some tale 
told by the pencil of a man whose years have al 
most reached fourscore and ten, but whose mind 
appears as vigorous and comprehensive as if but 
thirty summers had passed over him. 

Among the most exquisite specimens—if, where 
all are excellent, we are to select any for especial 
praise——are the Lake of Geneva; the Great Saint 
Bernard ; Monks bearing a body over the deep 
snow ; Forasse, a sweet picture of peasant girls; 
Como; Hannibal crossing the Alps; Venice; the 
Brides of Venice ; the hapless Ginevra; Florence ; 
a Moonlight Scene; a F the Fountain. 
Mr. Rogers has been fortunate in obtaining the co 
operation of nearly all the best engravers; they 
have done him justice, and we should be unjust to 
them if we neglected to offer them this tribute. 
Messrs. Finden, Robinson, Le Keux, Goodall, and 
Wallis, have executed the greater number of the 
plates. 
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Frascati’s; or Scenes in Paris. 3 vols. 


The novel of “ Frascati’s” lays but little claim 
to merit on the ground of plan or story, but rests 
its main pretensions to become popular upon a 
series of sketches of scenes, characters, and cir- 
cumstances, connected with the most notorious 
gambling-honses of Paris. In a work consisting 
of three volumes, we may be justified in expect- 
ing to meet some portions of a high order of com- 
position—some fine and powerfal pictures—some- 
thing that cannot fail to interest the reader, to ex- 
cite his sympathy, and make him satisfied, when 
he lays down the book, that his time has not been 
unprofitably expended. ‘ Frascati’s”” can obtain 
little praise at our hands—if the moral of some 
parts be good, that of the whole is decidedly bad, 
turning as it does upon the fact, that a married 
man woos a not very coy maiden, and after a 
courtship of some duration, is enabled to wed her, 
his wife having, very considerately, removed her- 
self from this world to make room for her succes- 
sor. The style is also exceedingly defective—pages 
upon pages are filled with the most common. place 
stuff; and we lave looked in vain for a single 
idea that may be quoted as new or striking. 
Gamblers and gambling-honses—their fearful oc- 
cupations—the dreadful reverses they undergo— 
the perpetual state of excitement in which they 
exist—the crimes that almost invariably follow— 
the awful end that too frequently awaits them, have 
been recently made familiar to us through more 
effective channels; and consequently, the only 
matter that could give any importance to the vo- 
fumes before us is at the present moment unne- 
cessary, if not useless. A single anecdote might 
be related, that would more “ warn and scare’ 
the young and the thonghtless, than the many 
pages through which it has been our duty to 
wade, 


The Aldine Edition of the Poets, 
No. VI. Kirk White. 


Both Pickering’s beautiful edition, and the po- 
ems Which constitute the present number of it, are 
now so generally known that little need be said 
respecting this very handsome volume. We con- 
fess we think the popularity of Kirke White’s po- 
ems is owing quite as much to the interesting 
circumstances through which he struggled into 
public notice, and to his mournful, untimely death, 
4s to any intrinsic merit in the verses themselves, 
At least the writer of the memoir prefixed to this 
edition certainly goes a good deal too: far, when 
he speaks of him as possessing “ one of the most 
highly-endowed minds to which the last century 
gave birth.” Considered as the son of a Notting. 
ham butcher, bred up to the drudgery of an attor- 
ney’s clerk, his attainments were well-calculated 
o excite no ordinary surprise and admiration ; but 
taken apart from these considerations, we appre- 
hend that many persons, of powers of mind in no 
‘espect inferior to his, pass through both our Uni- 
Versities every year. 


Tales of a Tar. 


An excellent and thoroughly English book, cal- 
culated to render good service to the state, by 
making the chief pillars of it consider themselves 
the merriest and happiest fellows under thesun. A 
minute to this effect should be entered upon the 
log-book of every ship in his Majesty’s service-—- 


on such and such a day Tales of a Tar began to 
circulate among the crew. Onur “ lingo”? may not 
be correct, but the sentiment cannot be wrong. 
If we be not of the class, described by the young 
lady in the old song, 


** Llove the lad with 4 tarry trowsers, 
They shine to me like diamonds bright,” 


we certainly profess a mere than ordinary re- 
gard towards the gallant men by whom our wood. 
en walls are defended, and whose courage, acti- 
vity, and good order, have made Great Britain at 
once the dread and envy of her foes, Captain Glas- 
cock is himself a sailor—the observation is unne- 
cessary to those who have read his books—he has 
shared alike in their dangers and their amuse- 
ments—he must be equally a valuable associate 
ina storm andina calin; and when the battle 
rages, we doubt not, a most valuable director of 
the spirit, energy, and coolness, that are to render 
Victory secure. It is by such officers our ships 
should be commanded—and not by the perfumed 
puppies who convert a cabin into a boudeir, and, 
in reference to the seamen, are “ with them, but 
not of them.”” The volume contains nine tales,— 
‘The Breeze at Spithead,” being the longest, 
and, we think, the best—at least the most cha- 
racteristic. A group of sailors are described as 
assembled in Greenwich Park, overlooking the 
Palace Hospital, in which their maimed bodies 
are so admirably catered for, and through whose 
wide and lofty gates neither care nor want can 
enter. If for breeze, however, we read mutiny, 
the land-lubber and the marine will have a more 
correct idea of the subject. We by vo means 
limit our promise of enjoyment in perusing this yo- 
lume to “ the mariners of England ;” the geutlemen 
who live at home at ease” will find it pot only 
pleasant but profitable. Even the pecaliar idiom of 
the “* Jack Tar,” strange and outre as it seems, is 
full of humour and character, and cannot fail to 
create that most agreeable excitement, which is 
something between a broad laugh and a cheerful 
smile. The other tales have the following titles;— 
“ Jack, a Biographer;’’ “ Kind Enquiries ;’ 
** Command o’ Mind ;” “ Obstetric Consolation ;’’ 
* Sailor Sal;” “ Dreams at Sea;” “ A Brush 
in the Boats;’”’ and a “ Call for the Cat.” 


Tales of the Cyclades, and other Poems. 
By Henry J. Bradford. 


There are some very pleasing and well written 
poems in this little volume. The subjects are 
highly interesting, being, in general, anecdotes of 
the heroes and heroines, who fonght and fell daring 
the war for freedom, in the land that was free- 
dom’s cradle. The author bas served, or to quote 
his own phrase, wandered in Greece ; he has wor- 
shipped her under the form she bore in the olden 
time, and although he describes her image as de 
faced almost to destruction by the thousand win- 
ters that have shed their storms upon and aroand 
her, he can reverence and love her still. 


The Friend of Australia, or a Plan for 
Exploring the Interior, &c. By a Re- 
tired Officer of the East India Company’s 
Service. 

This is a plan for exploring the interior of the 
\ ast continent of New Holland, which is now be. 

iuning to be called, pretty generally, Australia, 
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in accordance, it seems, with the custom and 
wishes of the colonists. The continent is Austra- 
lia; the eastern half, or New South Wales, East- 
ern Australia; the western, or New Holland, 
Western Australia; and the continent, with all the 
neighbouring islands in its surrounding waters, 
Austral Asia. Van Dieman’s Land is the Island 
of Tasmania, or simply Tasmania. Numerous at- 
tempts at exploring have been made by indivi- 
duals from Sydney, but all have been stopped 
short in their career by the early want of provi- 
sions, and nothing short of a public commission is 
likely to accomplish so immense and arduous an 
undertaking to any useful extent or purpose. The 
author of the plan before us—an old Indian, ac- 
customed to traverse untracked countries— pro- 
poses a party, consisting of a hundred, with all 
appliances to boot, and considers that a period of 
not less than twelve or fourteen years will be re- 
quired for even a rough eurvey of the country, in- 
cluded between 20 deg. and 30 deg. latitude, and 
between 120 and 150 longitude. The subject and 
its difficulties have been well sifted by the author. 
Though possessing no personal acquaintance with 
the country, he knows much of analogous regions, 

nd has put himself in possession of the whole 
mass of information extant relative to the country 
he proposes to explore. Surveys have been made 
of a considerable portion of the coast, but even 
much of that cannot be accomplished by sea. Capt. 
P. P. King found the attempt quite impracticable 
on the north and west shores, particularly the west, 
where bloff, precipitous, and cliffy coasts furnish 
no refuge or port in thick weather, dark nights, 
and sudden gales—the only known anchorage is 
Shark’s Bay. The author's plan, in the general 
eutline, is to form a depot from Sydney, at a dis- 
tance of three hundred miles, despatching explor- 
ing parties, right and left, eighty or a hundred 
muiles, and then to advance and form a second de- 
pot at an equal distance. He enters into very mi- 
nute details on the subject of provisions and the 
mode of conveyance. The projector’s enthusiasm 
is quite entrainant, 

As the “ Friend of Australia,” the author is 
very carnest for the establishment of new colonies, 
aud suggests out eight or ten points on different 
parts of the coast, especially one at the bottom of 
Carpenter's Bay, and another at Rockingham Bay, 
in the same parallel,on the eastern coast, between 
which a communication might readily be made— 
a distance of nearly, if not quite, three hundred 
miles. In discussing the interests of the old colo- 
nists, he prodaces a plan, ready cut and dry, for 
the institution of titles, as the foundation of an Aris. 
tocracy, and talks of Baron this and Duke that, as 
ifthe accumulation of wealth, with the splendid ex- 
penditure of it, did not of itself establish aristo- 
cracies Without such adventitious assistance. But 
every thing, with some politicians, must be done 
to pattern—and Captain Basil Hall, or whoever is 
entitled to the credit or discredit of certain ar- 
ticles in the Quarterly Review, cannot imagine the 
possibility of prosperity in France withoat a rich 
and titled aristocracy and a powerful and opulent 
charch; and the way with bim to bring these 
about is through a despotic monarchy. On this 
account, he laments the expulsion of Charles \. 
who, poor man ! only wanted to do what he liked, 
iu contempt of the general wishes and the general 
interests of the nation. These speculations—the 
author is of an active turn—lead, in a note, to 
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others, of more interest at home. Overgrown 
landed estates are come, he understands, to be 
considered a national grievance. No; it is not 
overgrown lanied estates, but overgrown proper- 
ties of any kind, which give overgrown influence ; 
or rather, it is the enormous inequalities of the rich 
and poor, widening every day, which constitutes the 
grievance, and for which the author’s plan is per- 
fectly idle, though it be, he thinks, calculated to 
avert some future revolution. 


The Vale of Obscurity, the Lament, 
and other Poems. By Charles Crocker, 
Chichester. 


A volume of provincial poetry, by one of those 
writers who have vanquished the difficulties 
of humble life, and feeling the aspirations of 
genius, have found their way into print. This lit. 
tle volume commences with a memoir of the an- 
thor, and contains a great deal of verse disco. 
vering an amiable feeling in the author. There 
is, however, nothing to astonish those who expect 
excitement from the Muse’s labour, 


A Collection of Peninsular Melodies ; 
the English words by Mrs. Hemans, the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Dr. Bowring, and 
other eminent poets. Selected and com- 
piled by G. L. H. Second volume, Folio. 


We noticed, with the approbation which we 
thought due to the attempt, the first volume of 
this work, though its contents did not altogether 
answer the expectations we had formed. Two or 
three very beautiful and characteristic melodies 
were to be found in that volume; but as regarded 
the rest, it seemed to us that the author, in making 
his selection of Peninsular airs, had been content 
tu procure any thing current in Spain without con- 
sidering if it were national or not. Every piece of 
music written in a given country does not of ne- 
cessity belong to the national tunes of that country, 
inasmuch as the composition may be founded 
either on a scholastic style, which does not excle- 
sively belong to any one nation, or it may imitate 
the prevailing fashion of the day, originating in the 
manner of some other musical people. Thus, the 
airs in the first volume of the Peninsular Melodies 
(with one or two exceptions) reminded the lover of 
music rather of Italian melodies than Spanish; a 
defect the more to be regretted, as Spain possesses 
a vein of national music which is at once very pe- 
culiar and very fine. 

But the volame before us is, in a great measure, 
free from this mistake. The tunes are often of the 
most vigorous and exclusively Spanish character, 
and seem as though they had been transmitted, not 
by means of the pen or the press, but orally, and, 
as it were, by tradition. Genuine specimens of 
feeling such as these are worthy of collection, and 
add materially to the musical treasures of Europe. 
We may particularize the Bolero, entitled, “ That 
Chime of Convent Bells,” than which we know 
nothing finer in its way. 

The English poetry of Mrs, Hemans, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, and others, is very graceful, and well adapted 
to musical expression, A third namber is pro- 
mised. Why does not the editor include that 
stately old Castilian air which Corelli inserted in 
his violin solos? We are sare that with proper 
words it would (to use a cant phrase) sing well. 
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The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, a 
Romance. By the Author of * Franken- 
stein.” 3 vols. 


In this novel, Mrs. Shelley sets out with the 
somewhat startling statement of her firm belief 
that Perkin Warbeck was in reality the lost Duke 
of York. She is of opinion, that it is impossible 
for any one to examine the records in the Tower 
without arriving at the same conclusion; and 
sometimes even in the course of the story, we 
think she overlooks the vraisemblance of the ro- 
mance in her eagerness to impress upon the reader 
her own peculiar view of the historical fact. . The 
various adventures of the unfortunate Perkin, (or 
the young Prince, as she will have it,) from his es- 
cape out of the Tower in childhood to the termina - 
tion of his career upon the scaffold, form the sub- 
ject-matter of the work. After Lord Lovel’s ill- 
starred insurrection, he is represented as travers- 
ing England with this son of Edward the Fourth, 
confided to his care, They arrive late, and travel- 
stained, on a stormy night, at a lonely cottage on 
a wild and barren heath. Worn out with toil and 
watching, Lovel had sunk into slumber beside his 
youthful charge, when a loud knocking at the door 
of the hat alarmed and roused him ; and scarcely 
had he sprung to his feet, and begun to devise the 
meaus of escape from these supposed pursuers, 
when two storm-drenched travellers force an en- 
trance, and prove to be Mynheer Jabn Warbeck, 
a Fiemish mongy-lender, well known at court, 
and Madeline his sister. In reply to the Fleming’s 
questions, Lovel confides to him the story of the 
Duke of York, and consults with him upon the 
best means of conveying him in safety to Win- 
chester. Warbeck had crossed the country with 
his sister to visit his son Peterkin, who had been 
very il, and was now dead—and he at length 
proposes that his sister, who is returning to Flan. 
ders, and was to have carried Peterkin with her, 
should take Duke Richard under the name and in 
the stead of his dead son. This proposal is of 
course joyfully acceded to, and sufficiently ex- 
plains Mrs. Shelley’s version of this part of the 
history. The rest of the recital is, forethe most 
part, a series of disasters, relieved, however, by 
many most spirit-stirring scenes and beautiful love- 
passages, and enlivened by the marriage of the 
hero with Lady Catherine Gordon. 

The characters are skilfully pourtrayed, and 
well-contrasted with each other, while the de- 
scriptions are full, clear, and powerful. Through- 
out, indeed, the book is written with great energy, 
both of thought and expression, as well as with 
vall that feminine delicacy of feeling and percep- 
tion which throws such a peculiar charm over the 
fictions penned by an accomplished woman. 


The Undying One, and other Poems. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 8vo. 


If one or two more poems of equal grace and 
Originality with this were prodaced, we think 
that it would go far to recover the public from the 
apathy into which it has fallen with regard to 
poetry. In the conception of the plot, and in ge- 
neral treatment, the metrical romance before us is 
an honour to the modern literature of the country, 
and is the more interesting as being the work of a 
woman. The hero of the story is a personage re- 
sembling the traditional character of the Wander- 
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ing Jew, and the poetess turns his miserable im. 
mortality to account, as a means of describing, 
from the mouth of this forlorn and mysterious in- 
dividual, events in the ancient and modern world, 
and in all countries of the globe; the reader is 
accordingly presented with a series of narratives, 
of which itis not too much to say that few things 
in poetry are more affecting or picturesque. 
Being the work of a lady, it follows, almost as a 
matter of course, that the thread on which the in- 
cidents are strung should be a tale of love; and 
therefore the “* Undying One,” (Isbal, who is con- 
demned to perpetual life as a punishment for some 
impiety committed before the Saviour at the aw- 
ful moment of the crucifixion,) is introduced to the 
reader as the gallant of 4 young Spanish girl who 
had been forced by relations to marry against her 
will. The “ Undying One” sees Linda soon 
after her marriage, and scares her faculties with 
his strange and fearful story, which of course in- 
cludes details of striking circumstances witnessed 
by bim.elf in many paris of the world, during the 
lapse of eighteen hundred years. “National events 
in England; the recent battles in Spain; the mi- 
sery of Ireland, and other subjects, familiar to 
modern readers, furnish occasion far the exercise 
of the writer’s fancy. The recital of this myste- 
rious tale is followed by the destruction of Linda’s 
bridegroom, and her elopement with him who 
*‘ bears a charmed life.” Linda perishes at sea, 
and Isbal is thrown unharmed on the sands, to 
wander again about the world in a deplorable 
immortality. . 

Such is the plot of this very remarkable poem, 
which is executed in the very spirit of romance. 
The lyrics, with which the poem is abundantly 
sprinkled, are worthy of the rest. We subjoin a 
specimen of the talents of the poetess from the 
miscellaneous verses appended to the volame. 
The principal tale shonld be read as a whole, not 
by detached portions ;— 


** The Careless Word, 
“(A word is ringing through my brain, 
It was not meant to give me pain; 
It had no tone to bid it stay, 
When other things had pass’d away; 
It had no meaning more than all 
Which in an idle hour fall: 
It was when frst the sound | heard 
A lightly utter’d, careless word, 


“That word—oh! it doth haunt me now, 
In scenes of joy, in scenes of woe ; 

By night, by day, in sun or shade, 

With the half smile that gently play’d 
Reproachfully, and gave the sound 
Eternal power through life to wound. 
There is no voice I ever heard 

So deeply fix’d as that one word. 


«* When in the langhing crowd some tone, 
Like those whose joyous sound is gone, 
Strikes on my ear, L shrink—for then 
The careless word comes back again. 
When all alone I sit and gaze 

Upon the cheerful home-fire blaze, 

Lo! freshly as when first twas heard, 
Returns that lightly ntter’d word, 


« When dreams bring baek the days of old, 
With all that wishes could not hold; 
And from my feverish couch I start, 
To press a shadow to my heart— 
3.N 
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Amid ite beating echoes, clear 

That little word I seem to hear: 

In vain I say, while it is heard, 

Why weep ?—’twas bat a foolish word. 


* It comes-—and with it come the tears, 
The hopes, the joys of former years; 
Forgotten smiles, forgotten looks, 

Thick as dead leaves on autumn brooks, 
And all as joyless, though they were 

The brightest things life’s spring could share. 
Oh! would to God Lb ne’er had heard 
That lightly utter’d, careless word! 

** It was the first, the only one 

Of those which lips for ever gone 
Breath’d in their love—which had for me 
Rebuke of harshness at my glee : 

And if those lips were here to say, 

** Beloved, let it pass away,” 

Ah! then, perchance—but L have heard 
The last dear tone—the careless word ! 

* Oh! ye who, meeting, sigh to part, 

W hose words are treasures to some heart, 
Deal gently, ere the dark days come, 
When earth bath buat for one a home ; 
Lest, musing o'er the past, like me, 

They feel their hearts wrang bitterly, 
And, heeding not what else they heard, 
Dwell weeping on a careless word.” 


Principles of Geology; being an at- 
tempt to explain the former changes of 
the earth's surface by reference to causes 
now in operation. Vol. 1. By C. Lyell, 
Esq. F.R.S 

So far as we have had an opportunity of turning 
over the pages of Mr. Lyell’s first volume, that 
gentleman seems to labour under the same charve 
which has been advanced against most other 
logists—that of having some favourite theory to 
substantiate. Thus, while the m 
almost shut the door against physical causes (such 
as those which are now in operation) having any 
thing to do with the subdivision of the superficial 
globe into land and water, and the interposition 
of the geological strata; the author before us seems 
quite a materialist, in assigning the changes which 
have taken place in the earth's surface from the 
most remote periods, to physical causes, still ex 
isting, 

We have no reom in our very brief space to 
discuss this important question, or even to go into 
the arguments adduced by Mr. Lyell in support of 
his favourite hypothesis ; but that gentleman has 
evidently collected together a vast mass of inte- 
resting facts in proof of the devastating agency of 
the ocean and land torrents, as well as the great 
exter tof volcanic agency, still in operation with 
more or less activity in various parts of the world. 

According to Mr, Lyell, the inhabitants of the 
east and south-east parts of the kingdem have 
only a few more generations to calculate on before 
old Neptune will resume his dominion over those 
beds of shells and limestone rock from which he 
was forcibly ejected some tour (or forty) thousand 
years back, through some intestinal commotion in 
the regions below. Yet it is some consolation for 
posterity to find that the rich alluvial or delta 
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lands, forming at the mouths of many marine es- 
tuaries, pretty nearly compensates for the conti- 
nual waste of the rocky strata by the constant bat- 
tering of the ocean. 
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Independent of the volume containing a mass of 
valuable geological facts, gleaned from the very 
best sources, in support of the favourite theory of 
the author; the work is extremely interesting in 
many respects, for the miscellaneous class of read- 
ers. We shall reserve ovr remarks on the au- 
thor’s views till after the appearance of his second 
volume. 


A Catalogue of all the Plants, indigen- 
ous, cultivated in, or introduced to Bri. 


tain. By G, C. Loudon, F.LS., &e. 


The indefatigable editor of the ** Encyclopedia 
of Plants,” and of the present excellent Encyclo. 
padia of British plants, modestly termed a cata. 
logue, will richly deserve a classic grove of cy. 
press to commemorate to distant posterity the 
value of his labours in promoting the study of sci- 
entice horticulture. Whether we look at the as 
tonishing application requisite in the compilation 
of a work like the volume before us, or the per. 
spicuity of its arrangement, it is impossible to 
speak of it in too high terms. Mr. Loudon has 
the happy talent (which can only be derived trom 
long experience and observation) of unveiling 
the recesses of a most complicated branch of sci 
ence, so a3 to render it perfectly intelligible to the 
uniearned reader, or the labouring horticulturist, 
Without in the least lowering its dignity for the 
botanical reader. 

The present catalogue enumerates nearly 30,000 
species according to the Linnwan arrangement; 
and nearly 4000 genera, according to the nataral 
(or Jussienian) classification, After paying a just 
tribute to his very able colleagues, Mr. G. Don, 
Mr. Lindley, and Dr. Greville, for the share of 
labour they have taken in the compilation of the 
respective portions of the work, Mr. Loudon ob- 
serves, with peculiar modesty—** All that the 
editor claims for himself is the plan of the work, 
which he certainly considers much superior to 
any thing that las precededit. The literal transla- 
lion of the specific names, the derivations of the 
generic names, the indications of derivations, and, 
above all, the general descriptions of the natural 
orders, will, he confidently expects, be found not 
only of great value in determining the names of 
plants, and in recognising them at sight, both in- 
dividually and in masses; but in assisting the bo- 
tanical stadent and practical gardener to acquire 
some knowledge of their strncture, physiology, 
analogies, affinities, properties, uses, and culture.” 

Now, according to our view of the subject, the 
preceding heads (forming the plan of the work,) 
include the whole field of botanical research, 80 
far as practical botany is concerned. We cannot 
close our brief notice without observing that the 
‘* Hortus Britannicus” ought to be in the bands of 
every practical gardener in the United Kingdom. 


THE ANNUALS. 


A cluster of chrysanthemums are growing be- 
neath the window of the chamber in which we 
write, and they are the only flowers that blossom 
in our garden, over which the chilling aspect of 
winter has already spread ; they give not forth the 
fragrance that will ascend to greet us when the 
Spring has seattered her myriad blessings over 
earth, but their light stems and graceful leaves, 
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and flowers of varied hues, pleasing and attractive 
at any time, are doubly welcome because of the 
comparative dearth by which they are surrounded, 

So it is with “‘ The Annuals” that grace our 
table. Welcome would they be, even if they came 
in company with more valuable works; but now, 
when it is a kind of half holiday with the de. 
pendants of the press, and the publishing season, 
like that of nature, finds it necessary to seek a 
temporary repose, and gather strength awhile in 
silence and apparent inaction, these cheerful look- 
ing volumes acquire additional importance and 
value in our sight. They remind us also of the 
joyous and happy friends and acquaintances that 
will soon gather about our fire-side ; they seem to 
wish us “a merry Christmas and a happy new 
year ;” and to hint that the power is with them to 
add enjoyments to the many we anticipate. 

It is, therefore, with pleasure, we describe to 
our readers the claims and merits of the several 
“candidates for public favour,” that will very 
shortly appear before them, Our introductions, 
however, must, of necessity, be brief. 


The Forget-me-Not. 


The oldest, and, consequently, the most firmly- 
rooted of the group, is “ The Forget-me-Nov”’ of 
Mr. Ackermann. Inthe ninth yearofits age, and 
giving promise of a long life of vigour and profit, 
it once more makes its claim upon our feelings of 
gratitude and affection; and is again ushered forth 
by its skilful and judicious ediror, Mr. Shoberl. 
The preface contains an intimation that hereafter 
the volume is to be enlarged and bound in silk— 
improvements that will much increase its popu- 
larity, and remove the impression that the ex- 
ertions of the publisher do not keep pace with the 
support he has received. To as, however, there 
will be something unwelcome in the change. ‘ ‘ihe 
Forget-me-Not” for 1832, as contrasted with those 
of former years, will appear to our eyes, some- 
what asan elderly bean of ithe past century, whose 
bob-wig has been replaced by the French curls of 
modern costume ; or seem as unnatural as if the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” were to lay aside the 
time-honoured cut in wood of St. John’s Gate, that 
decorates its cover, and place in its stead a 
“splendid line engraving” of the New Chareb in 
Langham Place. By the greater proportion of 
its purchasers, however, we doubt not the con- 
templated change will be considered a chanve 
for the better. The literary contents of the pre- 
sent volume, are of course, of very varied merit; 
and among the authors are many whose names we 
have never seen before, and never desire to see 
again. Mr. John Doe and Mr. Richard Roe 
would come forward with greater claims upon our 
attention, if their‘ contributions” were uncertified 
by the Sheriff of London and Middlesex. There 
is, however, in the Forget-me-Not for 1831 quite 
enough to praise, without troubling our readers 
With matter less attractive. The first article to 
which we would direct their attention is that en- 
tled “ Daddy Davy,” from the pen of an ano- 
nhymous writer. It is an excellent, humorous and 
interesting tale. This, and a spirited “ Ghost 
Story,” illustrative of Amerfcau peculiarities, are, 
beyond comparison, the best of the volume. The 
Ettrick Shepherd, a Mr. Hesketh, and Captain 
M*Naghten, have, however, given very valuable 
aid, in gleaning attractive matter from Scotland, 
ireland, and the East Indies; and although the 





subject chosen by the latter—that of the Hindoo 
Suttee—is somewhat hacknied in the ways of lite- 
rature, he has contrived to render it highly inte- 
resting. These are the only prose papers on which 
we are disposed to comment, Of the poetry, we 
are bound to notice Miss Mitford’s beautiful <tra- 
matic sketch, “The Death of Charles the First ;” 
a fine ballad, “ The False One,” by Haynes 
Bayley ; and two or three humorous articles from 
the pen of the indefatigable Mr. W. H. Harrison, 
But it is beyond question, that Mr. Shoberl pos- 
sesses the means of rendering the contents of 
** The Forget-me-Not’” altogether unobjectionable ; 
and we beseech him hereafter to dismiss from his 
pleasant company the many small wits who cannot 
possibly do him any service, however much they 
may serve to swell the train with which he ap- 
pears in public. The plates that decorate the 
volume are fifteen in number. The frontispiece 
is from a splendid design by Martin, engraved by 
E. Finden, representing Esther at the moment 
when the false Haman falls at her feet and entreats 
for mercy. In our comments on the literary por- 
tion of the volume, we should have noticed the 
able poem which illustrates this delightful work of 
art. The second print is entitled “ The False 
One,” and is finely, but somewhat too neatly en- 
graved by Agar, from a drawing by Miss Sharpe. 
It is a difficult task to make a man picturesque, if 
he wear a jacket and trowsers, even though both 
be decorated with gold lace; and the lady-artist 
has not succeeded. The more subordinate parts of 
this picture are, however, exceedingly good. “ An 
Italian Scene,” is a rich and pleasant landscape, 
from the pencil of Barrett, to which Mr. Freebairn 
has done jastice. “The Cat’s Paw” is a famous 
painting of a most familiar subject—the monkey 
using the right-hand of his feline associate to draw 
his chesnuts from the fire. This is skilfully em 
graved by a young artist of high promise, Mr. R. 
Graves. Of the ‘* Painter Puzzled,’ and the 
*¢ Political Cobbler,” we cannot say much—the 
one is nothing more than an assemblage of tables, 
boxes, et cetera, over which 4 youth is dozing-— 
and the other is of a character too vulgar for so 
tasteful a publication, “ The Japanese Palace,” 
“Dresden,” after Prout, “a brave painter,” ac- 
cording to Barry Cornwall, and an admirable 
artist in the estimation of all who know the mean- 
ing of the term—* Benares,” by W. Purser, and 
the “ Boa Ghaut,” by W. Westall, are three in- 
teresting landscapes, the latter excellently en- 
graved by E. Finden. The “ Disconsolate” is a 
pretty picture, by Corbould; and the ‘“* Lady 
Beaufort,” another of the same description, by 
Stephanoff. ‘ The Noontide Retreat,” engraved 
by Agar, from a painting by Phillips, R.A. would 
have been very attractive if the fair dame had laid 
aside her parasol, and have been satisfied with the 
shade of the over-hanging trees. One of the most 
pleasing of the collection is that entitled “ Bessy 
Bell and Mary Gray,” a fine cograving, from the 
burin of William Finden, after a design by J. R. 
West. If the embellishments belong not to the 
highest class of art, they are, at least, of a nature 
calculated to secure, and even extend the large pa- 
tronage by which the * Forget-me-Not” has been 
encouraged from its commencement to the present 
time. The work may not, we believe does not, 
need the energy and exertion which the greater 
number of its rivals find to be indispensably ne- 
cessary. 
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The Juvenile Forget-me-Not. (Acker- 
mann’s.) 

Of this scion of the same stock, we have much 
to say in commendation ; but we have also to offer 
a few observations that will not be so pleasant to 
ourselves, or so agreeable to its worthy parents, 
To eater for the young is a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. Every line, nay, every word, should 
be ewntioutly examined after it is written down, 
ere it is placed before those upon whose pliant 
minds it will leave its impress—whetber for good 
or evil. It is not sufficient that the greater pro- 
portion of a work for children should be anexcep- 
tionable; a single page may do more evil than a 


" hundred pages can do good; and if there be a 


page of this description in any such publication, 
we must enter our protest against it, The moral 
of the story entitled “‘ School Days,’’ is decidedly 
bad. It sets forth and expatiates upon the princi- 
ple that schoolmasters are selfish, tyrannical, and 
base,—and that boys must be miserable under 
their rule and governance. The tale of “ Clara 
Evrington” is also reprehensible; it teaches 
the young to sympathise with mortified pride and 
disappointed vanity, without commenting upon 
the self-reproach to which they onght, and the 
wretchedness to which they inevitably will, give 
rise. The anecdote of “The Poacher” is equally 
dangerous; his advancement in life is promoted 
by the profits of crime; and when he becomes a 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland, his relish for 
field sports (more legally practised, it is true,) re- 
mains as firm as ever. Now these three tales are 
ably and elegantly written; and are, consequently, 
the more pregnant with danger tothe young and the 
uninformed, With these exceptions the little vo- 
lume is excellent; “ got up’ with much taste, and 
einbellished in a delightful manner. More than one 
of the plates would do credit to the elder annual ; 
and there is many a tale, and many a poem, that 
will be alike pleasant and profitable to old and 
young. Who can read Hood’s poem “ Playing at 
Soldiers,” without feeling their youth and buoy- 
ancy of spirit for a moment come back again; or 
the delicious verses of Mary Howitt, without a 
mournful sensation of regret that childhood cannot 
endure for ever? We have enough to praise in 
this litle book, and if it has been our duty to attri- 
bute some blame to the editor for want of caution, 
we bave done so in a spirit of kindness and good 
feeling—as a warning for the future, as to the 
difficulties that lie in the way of those to whom is 
confided the arduous and important task of edu- 
cating children. 


The Friendship’s Offering. 


** The Friendship’s Offering’ appears before us 
externally improved, and its opening plate, “‘Ade- 
laide,” is a flattering promise of what is to follow. 
This is by Leslie, a sweet but dignified figure, very 
tasteful in design, and admirably engraved by 
Humphreys. “ The Maid of Rajast’han,” E, Fin- 
den, trom a drawing by Colonel James Tod, is a 
beantiful Indian scene. “ The Rejected” and 
** The Accepted,” the former especially, from a 
drawing by Stephanoff, are far less to our taste ; 
though sweetly engraved, they are meretricious, 
both in style and sentiment. The effect of the 
* Mountain Torrent,” E. Goodall, from a painting 
by Purser, is striking; but the torrent itself looks 
more like wire than water. ‘ St. Mark’s Place, 
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Venice,” painted by Prout, is as sunny and Vene- 
tian as we could wish ; and “ Ascanius on the lap 
of Venus,” §. Davenport, from a picture byWood, 
is poetry translated by the pencil. “‘ The Halt of 
the Caravan,” though dark and blotted in the fore- 
ground, is exceedingly picturesque ; it is from a 
drawing by Purser. Wood’s “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
H. Rolls, is also too dark ; it isa pleasing composi- 
tion, but too small for a subject that depends for 
ita effect entirely upon expression. The last that 
we shall notice is by Wm. Finden—“ Poesie,” 
from a painting by Carlo Dolci—a calm, expres 
sive, but not well-proportioned face. Miss Mitford 
stands first in the literary department, with a story 
called ** The Cousins,” full of her usual village at- 
tractions, and as pleasant as if she had never writ- 
ten any thing resembling it. Mrs. Norton’s poeti- 
cal illustration of “The Last Look” is delicate 
and touching. Mr. Leitch Ritchie tells a tale of 
the Hindoos, and Mr. M‘Farlane one of Venice; 
the first being a mixtyre of war and love, and the 
other awakening our sympathies for a lady who 
has been consigned to the tomb alive, from which 
her lover, happier than Romeo, succeeds in reseu- 
ing her. Mrs. Hall and Mr. Banim divide the 
Irish life between them, in sketches of character 
naturally and graphically treated. There is also a 
paper full of legendary iaterest, by Derwent Con. 
way ; and one of a higher character, “ The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death,” by Mr. St. John. This 
contains many beautiful touches; and though it 
aims too much at the intense, and the subject is 
somewhat t.o appalling for our taste, it must be 
regarded as a very impressive and interesting nar- 
ration—rot less so from being an autobiography 
freely translated from an ancient MS. in ‘the Uni- 
versity of Caen. We mast limit ourselves, bow- 
ever, to a list of the remaining contributors; for - 
the very pleasure with which we read some of the 
productions is a reason why we should not trust 
ourselves to speak of them. Among them are the 
names of Barry Cornwall, Haynes Bayly, J. B. 
Frazer, Allan Cunningham, William and Mary 
Howitt, W. Kennedy, Banim, Hervey, Bowring, 
Delta, MissJewsbary, Mrs. Lee, and the Editor ; 
names that give a grace to the volume, and that 
will, no doubt, cause the offering thus made to be 
graciously accepted. 


The Winter’s Wreath. 


* The Winter’s Wreath” is too chilling a title for 
the volume that bears it. Winter never wore 
such garlands as we find here ; they are fall of 
the freshness of summer, and belong rather to 
Mayday than December. We are grateful for 
them bowever in this dreary season, and are well 
pleased to see them come forward amidst gloom 
and frost, leoking “ like a rich jewel in an 
Ethiop’s ear.” Of the thirteen embellishments 
there are two or three that we cannot enthusiasti- 
cally admire. The frontispiece, an English 
Flower, is not an auspicious opening. It looks 
like the portrait of a lady who is displeased with 
the contents of the volame—if so, she must have 
overlooked many beauties. She must more espe- 
cially have passed over“ Delos,” by Linton, en- 
graved by Miller; “ Cologne on the Rhine,” 
by Austin, engraved by Goodall; a rich and 
poetical composition by Andrea Celesti; “ St. 
Cecilia attended by Angels,” finely engraved by 
Robinson ; “ The Bandit’s Home,” a pass of the 
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bruszi, by Barber, engraved by Miller; and, by 
aa = eno to the last, “ Dove-Dale,” en- 
graved by Brandard. These are admirable ; and 
aps we should think better of the rest if they 
did not suffer by comparison. They are hidden 
in the brilliancy that surrounds them. The lite- 
rary contents are distinguished by many attrac- 
tive names, and graced by two or three exqui- 
site, and several interesting articles, accompanied 
by several, however, of a very different character. 
The contributors may be fatigaed—they may fall 
asleep, like love ‘‘ in the sameness of splendour,” 
bat they are certainly not exhausted. Even in 
this volame we have Mrs. Hemans coming forth 
in the full power of melody—in an illustration of 
the picture of Delos. (We call it an illustration, 
but the plates should surely be considered as illus 
trating the poems.) This is a fine composition, 
and her dramatic fragment, ‘ Sebastian of Portu- 
gal,” though not all perkaps that the subject is sus- 
ceptible of, is like a fragment of rare antiquity. 
«“ The Revena,” by Miss Jewsbary, is a pleasant 
and spirited sketch; and not less interesting to 
many will be Mr. Howitt’s ‘‘ Keminiscences of 
Ackworth School.” We are pleased with the 
feeling evinced in the “ Dead Child,” and “ Boy 
of Heaven,” by Mary Howitt; and we were suf- 
ficiently excited by the horrors of the ‘ Heir’s 
Dream,” and “* An Awful Recollection.” Among 
the eontributors whose articles we have not space 
to enumerate, are Archdeacon Wrangham, Dr. 
Bowring, J. H. Wiffen, Hartly Coleridge, Arch- 
deacon Butler, Miss M. A. Browne, and the an- 
thors of Selwyn,” “ Recollections of the Penin- 
sula,” and ** London in the Olden Time.” 


The Juvenile Forget-me-Not. (Mrs. 
Hall’s.) ~ 

We did not immediately recognize the “ Juve- 
nile Forget-:ne-Not,” in an elegant volame, with 
arich dark green binding, not too delicate, not 
“ overgilded’”’ enough, to render it unfit for use, 
It combines the utile et dulce. Though still young 
in its character, it has grown quite mature in 
beauty, and is infinitely more lovely than any of its 
predecessors, It has twelve embellishments, many 
of them of a higher class than could with reason 
have been expected. ‘ Docility,” engraved by 
Thomson, from a miniature by Robertson, is ex- 
quisite in expression and feeling, and need hardly 
blush to be seen among the very brightest of its 
rivals. “ Me and my Dog,” engraved by Edwards, 
exhibits a most delightfal little couple, and con- 
trasts very well with the “ Twin Sisters,” a sweet 
composition, by Boxall, engraved by Greatbach. 
There is a peculiar effect in the “Travelling Tin- 
man,” by Rolls, from a painting by Leslie; and 
the “ Nutcracker,” from a painting by H. How- 
ard, R.A. is very pleasantly treated. ‘ Hebe,” 
from Westall’s picture—and especially the “ Bird’s 
Nest,” executed by Ashby, from a design by Col- 
lins, one of the Sweetest plates in the volume, 
figure conspicuously among the remainin: beau- 
ties. We shall find the literature not unworthy 
this improvement in art and decoration. Oar 
list of interesting articles would almost be a list of 
the contents. We must particularize only a few, 
“ Brazilian Forest,” by the Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. 
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“An African Sketch, Addoo,” by Sir Anthony 
Carlisle. “The Morning Song,” an elegant ani 
fanciful lyric, by Allan Cunningham; a simple 
prose sketch, “The Birds and the Cherries,” by 
James Montgomery: “The Miniature,” by Miss 
Landon ; “ The Travelling Tinman,” an American 
tale, by Miss Leslie; “The Nutting Party,” (we 
must not omit that,) by Mrs. Hofland; a page or 
two by Mrs. Opie, “‘ An Indian Sketch,” by Miss 
Roberts ; two or three pieces by Miss Jewsbury, 
and a contribution by the editor. 


The Humourist. 


An accession to the list of comicjAnnuals has ap- 
peared in the form of a handsome green morocco- 
covered volume, called ‘* The Humourist, a Com- 
panion for the Christmas Fireside, by W. H. Har- 
rison.” It is embellished with fifty wood-cats, ex- 
clusive of many vignettes, from designs by the late 
Mr. Rowlandson. We could have wished that 
these had been fewer in number, and of a better 
kind. We looked through the volume cut by cut, 
and the drollest of them scarcely created a smile, 
To be quite certain that we were not in an ill-ha- 
mour, or determined to be displeased, we have now 
glanced through it again, and find bat a small 
portion of the true feeling in any of them, They 
are farcical and extravagant ; but there isan almost 
universal coarseness and want of taste that destroy 
the effect. We think of Cruikshank, and wish 
fer a different kind of annual. We feel vexed to 
see such vulgarities enshrined in such a volume. 
If the idea originated with Mr. Harrison, we can 
say little for his jadgment ; bat we can still bear 
testimony to the talent with which he has worked 
up some of the hints into very amusing articles, 
The difficalty of inditing good matter to so many 
cuts, of finding words upon such a variety of sub- 
jects, must be first allowed for; and then it may 
be acknowledged that the writer has shown great 
ability in the execution of histask. But there are 
numberless instances in this volume of the ab- 
surdity of the prevailing system of writing articles 
to pictures—instances in which an author is 
obliged to wander an immense way from his sub- 
ject, or content himself with being dull when he 
feels inclined to be droll. Mr. Harrison seems to 
write prose and poetry with equal ease. His 
comic verse has here and there a touch of the 
George Colman quality; and if it wants, as it as- 
suredly does, the flavour and finish of that writer, 
it is quite free from his blots and vices. His puns 
are not like some of Hood’s, but he does not tra- 
vel so far for them, or hunt them up so indefatiga- 
bly. “The Living Legacy,” “The March of In. 
tellect,’”’” and “ The Modern Ulyssés,” might be 
selected as specimens of talent in opposite styles. 
“The Ball and the Botanist,” is an instance of 
how much may be said about nothing—the illus. 
tration is not worth a single sentence of it. Vo- 
lumes of this description, intended for the Christ- 
mas fire-side, may serve very well to amuse those 
who are not able to indulge their eyes with the 
periodical buffooneries of pantomime ; but they 


are a poor substitute, after all, for that finest of all 
the comic annuals, Grimaldi. 


[The remainder of the Annuals (of which, in- 
deed, there are some dozen or twenty to come,) 
will be noticed next month. } 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

The new management of this house has 
commenced with happy auspices. Its ap- 
pearance bas undergone as complete a 
change as could be effected without dis- 
turbing the beautiful proportions of its 
interior ; the ground having softened from 
warm salmon colour into pale blue ; the 
gold ornaments being superseded by sil- 
ver; and the roof painted to represent an 
awning, spread out by rich silver cords, 
and terminated by tassels of the same 
material. It is universally agreed that 
nothing can be more delicate and chaste 
than the general aspect of the house; but 
a fear has been expressed, that it may be 
found too cold in colour for the garish 
purposes of the drama, with which we do 
not agree. On the contrary, we think 
that this subdued tone, while it admits of 
singular elegance, will afford greater re- 
lief to the scenic picture, which should 
almost always outshine the part allotted to 
the spectators ; and thus the effect of con- 
trast, which in Paris is produced by mere 
duskiness, will be, in a great measure, 
realized by the opposition of the gentler 
beauty of the circle to the splengdours or 
glooms of the scene. If we must, in pur- 
suance of our vocation, find fault with 
something, it would be with the palpable 
silver cords and tassels of the roof, which, 
appended to a mere painting, break its 
harmony, and, instead of rendering the 
deception more complete, oblige us to 
look for a real curtain where there is, in 
truth, only a flat surface. The uphol- 
sterer is hard on the painter; at least, 
such is the effect from the upper boxes, 
the only place in which the crowd has, 
as yet, permitted us to be seated, and 
such we should think it must be, thongh 
in a less degree, from the lower statious. 
The company is as strong as it was poo- 
sible to expect in the present state of dra- 
matic talent, embracing, in tragedy, Ma- 
cready, Wallack, Cooper, and Miss Phil- 
lips, and a Miss Huddart, who has not yet 
appeared ; in comedy, Liston, Dowton, 
Harley, Balls, Vining, H. Wallack, Ben- 
son Hill, Mrs. Glover, Miss Chester, Mrs. 
Waylett, Mrs. Orger, and Mrs. Jones ; 
and in opera, Sinclair, I. Cooke, Miss 
Pearson, Miss Byfield, Miss Betts, and 
Miss Russell; and, what is of even more 
consequence than the eminence of the 
names, all are engaged at weekly salaries, 
and for the entire season. Among those 


causes of the decline of the art of acting, 
which we noticed in a recent article as 
capable of remedy, none has been more 
prejudicial than the system of nightly en- 





gagements, which were destructive of all 
unity and esprit de corps behind the cur- 
tain, and deprived authors of all chance 
of enjoying the fair results of succegs in 
the continued run of a new piece. It was 
a grievous thing to be told, in answer to 
an inquiry why the play suddenly disap- 
peared from the bills, in the midst of to- 
lerable houses in reality, and overflowing 
audiences in announcement, that the re. 
ceipts did not allow of paying 30/. a night 
to Mr. Kean or Mr. Young, in addition to 
the ordinary expenses, and that, therefore, 
the piece must be withdrawn. There 
were occasions during the management of 
Mr. Price, when the performance of a par- 
ticular play, on a single night, cost 80/, 
extra—a sum which scarcely any attrac- 
tion could realise, on the average of 
nights; for it must be remembered, that 
great houses twice or three times a week 
are not all clear gain, but necessarily im- 
poverish the intervening nights, as there 
is a certain regular stock of play-going to 
be distributed through the season, besides 
the effect which a great impulse may give 
to the frivolous and fastidious classes of 
the town. This grievance is now re- 
moved at both theatres, once and for ever, 
by the decided course adopted by both 
managers, and we trust will prove as 
beneficial to them as it must be to dra- 
matic wrifers. One other great improve- 
ment at this house, resulting from the 
musical taste and feeling of Mr. Lee, is 
in the orchestra, which is now filled with 
eminent instrumental performers, who 
enrich the entertainments of the evening 
by playing two fine overtures, and excel- 
lent symphonies between the acts. We 
agree with our friend ‘* The Tatler,” 
who even exceeds our expectations in the 
resources with which he meets the daily 
demand on his wit and fancy, and the 
grace with which he applies them—that 
it would be desirable if the performance 
of the overtures were made notorious to 
the noisier portions of the audience, who, 
from mere habit, treat the music as no- 
thing, but who would find they had ears 
and hearts to enjoy it in silence, if they 
could only be induced to listen. 

Thus beautified and appointed, Drury- 
lane Theatre opened, on the }st of Octo- 
ber, with the comedy of ‘* The Hypo- 
crite ;” the farce of ** Deaf as a Post;” 
and the striking melodrame of ** The Bri- 
gand.”” As respected the treasury, it was 
quite unimportant what performance was 
selected to restore Dowton and Liston to 
the town; but, for our own tastes, we 
should have preferred a comedy with 
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more gaiety and good-nature, and whose 
excess, if any, should rather incline to 
the pleasurable than the disgusting. In 
this play, vice does not ‘* lose half its evil 
by losing all its grossness,’’ but is pre- 
sented in its coarsest and most revolting 
form. Hypocrisy is made a far more de- 
cided thing than ever it is in nature; for 
although flaming pretensions to piety are 
by no means inconsistent with great mo- 
ral turpitude, it will generally be found 
that the taint begins in the religion itself, 
and that some false or exaggerated doc- 
trine- is at hand to colour or sanction the 
sin; and not that a pure morality is pro- 
fessed and its opposite secretly practised. 
Man is not and cannot be two beings ; his 
opinions and his habits cannot long be in 
direct opposition ; but the one will insen- 
sibly influence and mould the other to its 
likeness. What we call hypocrisy is often 
nothing more than weakness or vacilla- 
tion; but in this play Dr. Cantwell prac- 
tically exclaims, ‘* S’blood, I’ll be a hy- 
pocrite !’"—just as Lord Grizzle, in **Tom 
Thumb,” announces his intention of be- 
coming a rebel. Besides, we do not think 
the stage the proper place for caricaturing 
or rebuking the excesses of religious zeal, 
which always border on things really sa- 
cred; and, for this reason, if there were 
no other, that the parties whose folly is 
assailed are never present to improve by 
the lesson. Our exclusive religionists 
have all old Lady Lambert’s horror of the 
Stage; and, excepting now and then when 
a Hoxton student sneaks into the two- 
shilling gallery in the fond belief that he 
wishes to learn the graces of elocution, or 
& minister from the country crouches in 
the pit that he may be able to point his 
warnings with the force of experience, 
avoid the circle which they describe as 
full of perilous fascinations, that we look 
for ia vain!. There is something ridicu- 
lous in thus assailing the absent, and 
pleading our own cause so triumphantly 
before ourselves as judges. Mr. Dowton, 
who ought never to have been absent from 
the London stage, does not mitigate the 
grossness of Dr. Cantwell in his represen- 
tation of the part ; and Liston’s Mawworm 
is unlike every thing but Liston, Both, 
however, were most cordially welcomed ; 
and almost as warm a greeting was given 
to Wallack, the stage-manager, whose 

rigand is so masterly a romantic por- 
trait, that, if it does not belong to tragedy 
or comedy, should have a class for itself 
Scarcely inferior to either. 

Mrs. Waylett, once the Vestris of the 
Adelphi, and now promoted to that lively 
little lady’s post at this house, appeared 
in the favourite part of aspiring actresses, 
Letitia Hardy. She is a pleasing singer 
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and a clever actress, and quite good 
enough fora part which, with all its pre- 
tension, is good for very little; but she is 
as unfit for the fine ladies of comedy as it 
is possible for a pretty and vivacious wo- 
man to be. Miss Chester, who resumed 
her engagement in Violante, has much of 
what Mrs. Waylett wants—repose, and 
grace of manner; but she is deficient in 
animation and boldness of style. The 
best qualities of both united would make 
a great comic actress ; and, as it is, each 
is charming in a lower sphere—Mrs.Way- 
lett in the lighter, and Miss Chester in 
the more soft and sentimental heroines. 
Both have played in a sprightly interlude 
called ** The Bath Road,” and have set off 
each other in a contrast which has proved 
highly attractive. Opera hasbeen strength- 
ened by the accession of Miss Pearson, a 
chaste and pleasing singer, and Mr, La- 
tham, a gay and spirited Figaro; and Mr. 
Macready has reappeared with even more 
than his old fervour, grace, and richness, 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The early performances of this house 
were, with a bold but just reliance on 
Miss Kemble’s attraction, confined to tra- 
gedy. - She appeared on the first night of 
the season in Juliet, and was welcomed 
by a very large and respectable audience 
with a warmth which, at least, manifested 
that the comparative coldness of some of 
the critics in the places she visited has 
not chilled her admirers in London. We 
found her but little altered, as, indeed, we 
expected ; for the extraordinary ease and 
completeness of her first performances on 
the stage, as though she had been ‘‘ native 
there, and to the manner born,” left but 
little room for improvement in the me- 
chanism of the art, and we had scarcely 
hope or desire that any fresh impulse 
should be given to its spirit. We are sorry 
to perceive that a defect, which easily be- 
sets the best and highest tragedians, and 
which has a most mischievous influence 
on their style, is growing ou Miss Kemble; 
we mean the habit of audibly drawing in 
the breath at the close of a sentence, ac- 
companied by a false elevation of tone. 
It is natural for those who feel that tra- 
gedy is a noble thing, and that its joys 
and sorrows are essentially raised above 
those of common life, more especially 
when that feeling is most powerfully ex- 
cited, to fall into a tone which is at once 
distinguishable from that of ordinary con- 
versation and feeling, and which requires 
a perpetual gasping to sustain the speaker; 
and, therefore, it is no wonder that so 
young an enthusiast in the art should fall 
into the error. Its effect is to weary the 
ear, and to injure the powers of the actor ; 
and it tends either to sweep away all feel- 
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ing in sound, or to produce strong and 
violent contrasts whenever there is a 
recurrence to the simple, which destroys 
all unity and all truth. Of Miss Kemble’s 
performances which we witnessed in the 
first week of the season, Juliet, Belvidera, 
and Mrs. Beverley, we preferred the last, 
notwithstanding the immeasurable infe- 
riority of the play, because its homely 
prose efforded little temptation to this 
fault. It is, indeed, full of little touches 
of womanly grace and sweetness, which 
belong altogether to the actress, and is 
most powerful in the passages of its rage, 
love, and despair. 

A new tragedy, entitled “ The Jew of 
Arragon, or the Hebrew Queen,” has 
been produced, with indifferent success. 
Unfortunately, we have missed it ; but if 
it be repeated, or published, we will no- 
tice it next month. 

SURRRY THEATRE. 

One of those sins which the minor thea- 
tres are privileged to commit by the very 
law which refuses them its license, bas 
just been perpetrated at this house, under 
the title of ** The Devil’s Walk, or Pinto 
in London.” If the jurisdiction of the 
moral and religious licenser had extended 
to this side of the water, we scarcely think 
he would have given it sanction, even 
after hearing the mighty Elliston speak, 
in his own person, the elaborate apology 
which intersects his playbills, and part of 
which, as a curiosity, we will transcribe. 
** Should there be any question as to the 
propriety of dramatising a subject of this 
nature, the author begs to shelter himself 
from censure by observing, that the poem 
from which it is taken (and which has 
been followed, as far as stage effect will 
permit,) is written by decidedly one of 
the most moral characters of the age, 
Dr. Southey, the present estimable Poet 
Laureat: a poem which Lord Byron did 
not think it derogatory to his mighty ta- 
lents to take for his model, in his poem, 
‘The Devil’s Drive,’ and the various 
happy imitations of which that have lately 
appeared, by men of the very first-rate 
talent; more particularly ‘ The Devil’s 
Progress,’ and the clever facetie, ‘ The 
Real Devil's Walk,’ and ¢ Devil’s Visit,’ 
have given the subject a popularity that 
seemed alinost to demand its introduction 
on the stage.” The facts, as thus stated, 
are not quite correct; for, in truth, the 
well known bagatelle called ** The Devil's 
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Walk,” was written by Mr. Coleridge, 
except the three first stanzas and the 
ninth, (that which gives so bitter a hit 
at the prison discipline of Clerkenwell,) 
which were furnished by Southey, and 
which, as Mr. Coleridge himself says in 
the note to the verses, in the last edition 
of ‘his Poems, on the authority of which 
we make this assertion. are ‘* worth all 
the rest of the poem.’ However, the 
whole had, no doubt, the grave sanction 
of Southey, a most amiable avd exem- 
plary person ; but we are afraid the nicer 
moral sense of the author of ‘* Broad 
Grins” would not have deemed the sub- 
ject exactly fit for the stage. Be this as 
it may, the piece is amusing—full of pal- 
pable hits, of satire, and agreeable paro- 
dies —though very slenderly connected 
with the poem which it professes to fol- 
low. His most Satanic Majesty appears 
on earth, in the character of ** Mr. Ni- 
cholas,” and is carried through various 
scenes of many-coloured life; takes a 
cottage ornée and a housekeeper; makes 
love ; gets royally drunk at Vauxhall; is 
taken before Sir Richard Birnie, and com- 
mitted to Clerkeaowell; disguises two de- 
vils as respectable housekeepers, and pro- 
cures them to be accepted as his bail; 
brings out a play, which is, of course, 
damned ; and finally takes flight, not at 
«* General G——’s burning face,” but at 
a fair prospect of the gallows. From this 
catalogue of his principal adventures, it 
will be seen, at once, that he is a very 
sorry devil, much more ‘‘ sinned against 
than sinning;” and, indeed, a very ill- 
used gentleman. The scene in which the 
two familiars, Zamiel and Mephistophiles, 
are metamorphosed into decent shopkeep- 
ers, to bail their master, and in which 
they justify—the first as a patent-shot 
manufacturer, and the last as an apothe- 
cary who studied with Dr. Faustus,—is 
very cleverly written and managed ; and 
the row at Vauxhall is as good as real. 
Russell plays the Devil with great spirit, 
though he has scarcely voice to sing the 
numerous songs scattered through the 
part; Mephistophiles and Zamiel are de- 
mons of peculiar merit; and Mrs. Vale, 
Miss Somerville, and Miss Vincent, sing 
and act with uncommon vivacity. As 4 
whole, the piece is well worth a trip across 
the bridge, and will no doubt well repay 
os Elliston for the money it has cost 
im. 
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Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels.—Artists of all kinds and classes 
have been taxed to render more clear and 
vivid the characters and descriptions of 
Sir Walter Scott; if they have generally 
failed, it is scarcely matter of surprise. 
We had previously pictured for ourselves, 
and felt but little indebted to the pencil 
that would destroy the ideas that became 
formed as we read, and fixed when we re- 
flected. The verba ardentia of the poet 
had more life and energy than the painter 
could place upon the canvass; and disap- 
pointment has been almost the invariable 
result of every attempt to embody his 
creations. With the landscape illustra- 
tions, however, the case is different. 
Truth, in copying external nature, is at 
all times desirable; it would be delightful 
to wander amid ‘‘ ruins grey” over battle 
fields hallowed by the spirit of liberty, or 
among forests, or along plains pregnant 
with story—and to compare them with 
the descriptions given to us by the great 
artist of the North. But if these advan- 
tages be not within our reach, we have an 
excellent substitute in the work that has 
been, with much skill and accuracy, pre- 
pared for us. 

The landscape illustrations of the Wa- 
verley Novels form one of the most inte- 
resting and valuable works we have ever 
had under our notice. The drawings are 
from the pencils of the most distinguished 
individuals in this department of art— 
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Constable, D. Roberts, Stanfield, Prout, 
W. Westall, Brockedon, Daniell, &c.— 
and they are engraved by William and 
Edward Finden in a manner that would 
reflect credit upon the most aspiring pub- 
lication of the day. There is a breadth of 
effect and a delicacy of touch about each 
of the prints, the whole merit of which 
cannot rest with the original draughts- 
men; and we may congratulate the pub- 
lisher in having secured the co-operation 
of these gentlemen, who, though they 
produce so much, appear resolved that 
nothing shall bear their names but what 
is really good, and accurately finished. 
Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir.— 
A very beautiful set of prints, the subjects 
judiciously selected, and the engravings ex- 
ecnted, at least the greater number, by the 
must skilful artists of our country. They 
are not, however, all perfect alike: the 
print of Lady Agar Ellis forms a strange 
contrast to that entitled “* The Secret,” 
und the defects of one or two others are but 
half atoned for by the exquisite character 
of the remainder. We are aware of the 
many difficulties that lie in the way of the 
editor of a work of this description, and 
are ready to allow that Mr. Watts has 
been generally more successful than any 
of his rivals in overcoming them. We 
shall, next month, describe more at length 
the embellishments of ‘* The Literary 
Souvenir.” They certainly surpass those 
of any other volume we have yet examined. 
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Musical Instruments. — The ingenious 
Mr. Faraday lately gave a lecture ‘* On 
the application of a new principle in the 
construction of musical instruments,”’ 
which we have never noticed. This was 
the sixth of a series of lectures on acous- 
tical subjects given by this geatleman. 
The principal under consideration was that 
of springs, or tongues, of small dimen- 
sions, fixed at one end and free at the 
other, and placed so as to vibrate, when 
acurrent of air is directed against them, 
within corresponding apertures, without 
beating against their sides. As the audi- 
ble sound is in this case produced by the 
Periodical intermittences of the current of 
air, and not by the oscillations of the 
tongue, which acts merely as a mechani- 
cal agent to open and close the aperture 
with the requisite frequency, Mr. Wheat- 
Stone, who supplied the matter of the 
lecture, designates the apparatus (viz. the 
perture and tongue combined) which 
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effects this purpose, an intermitter. The 
philosophy of this principle bad been be- 
fore explained, it remained, therefore, 
only to state its practical applications ; 
but previously to this, Mr. Faraday called 
the attention of the audience to a con- 
trivance of Mr. Wheatstone’s for illus- 
trating, in the most obvious manner, the 
laws which determine the influence of the 
length, thickness, and material of the 
tongue of an intermitter, on the number 
of its vibrations; and which also, from 
its producing and registering all the gra- 
dations of sound within the range of three 
ovtaves, constitutes one of the most con- 
venient tonometers which has yet been 
proposed. A parallel arrangement of se- 
veral of these intermitters in a plate of 
metal, tuned to the notes of a common 
chord, constitutes the original and sim- 
plest form of the wolina, or mundharmo- 
nica. This instrument has appeared un- 
der innumerable shapes, but the only one 
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which, with respect to the regularity and 
extent of its scale, the facility of per- 
formance, or the harmony of its effects, 
is that consisting of three chords, (of 
eight or ten notes each,) with ridges se- 
parating each note, aud arranged in an 
ivory frame. This bas many beautiful 
peculiarities, which no other instrument, 
or form of this instrument, possesses. 
But as all these iostrniments are limited in 
their harmonies, and are incapable of any 
ym of execution, it occurred to seve- 

persons that these inconveniences 
might be obviated by placing the tongues 
on the surface of a tube or box, to allow 
or prevent the wiod to act on each by a 
separate key, and to make such an ar- 
rangement of these keys as should render 
the performance easy. Various instru- 
ments constructed on this idea, in Germa- 
ny, France, and England, were exhibited ; 
but in all these instruments, which the in- 
ventors endeavoured to assimilate in their 
mode of fingering to the flute, two great 
defects exist; the quality of the tones, 
which in the golina depends on the prox- 
imity of the mouth, is remarkably dete- 
riorated by the necessary largeness of the 
wind-channel, and the distances of the 
keys occasions a necessity of shifting the 
hauds incessantly during performance, 
which readers inequality of execution in- 
evitable. Mr. Wheatstone’s symphonion 
was exhibited, and shown to possess 
greater capabilities of expression and exe- 
cution, and to present greater facilities in 
its acquisition, than any other instrument 
similar in principle, while it was entirely 
free from either of the preceding defects. 
This instrument is extremely portable, 
and presents the appearance of a small 
box, with an embouchure in front, and 
two parallel rows of finger-stops on each 
side ; the systematic arrangement of these 
Stops is such, that all the harmonic com- 
binations and melodic successions within 
the compass of the instrument, are per- 
formed with the greatest ease. The pow- 
ers of this instrument were exemplified 
by some performances on it by Mr. 
Godbé. Another application of this prin- 
ciple was then shown in the accordion, 
invented at Vienna, which consists of ten 
chords, putin action by a portable bellows 
for the hand, and regulated by finger- 
keys. The harmonies of this instrument 
are very full and organ-like, but it is limit- 
ed in compass. Those instruments con- 


structed on the application of this princi- 
ple to the mechanism of the organ or 
piano-forte, were next brought forward. 
Mr. Schultz's xol-harmonica, the first in- 
strument of this description brought to 
England, had been seen and heard in the 
lecture-room on a former evening. 
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instruments now exhibited were, Dr. 
Dowler’s glossophone, rewarded by the 
Society of Arts; M. Dietz’s xrophone, a 
sweet-toned instrument, three octaves in 
compass; a similar instrument, con- 
structed by Mr. Stumpf; and Mr. Day’s 
eolian organ, which last is the most ex. 
tensive in its compass, and the most pow- 
erful in its effects, of any application 
which has yet been made of this principle. 
Mr. Stumpf showed the effect of his in- 
Strument, accompanied on the harp by 
Mr. Stockhausen ; and the powers of the 
wolian organ were displayed by Mr. Wes- 
ley. This principle, though of recent ap- 
plication in Europe, has been long in use 
among the oriental nations, and the 
tshing, or Chinese organ, a specimen of 
which was on the table, was stated as 
having been the origin of all the recent 
European improvements. The principle 
was first naturalized by Professor Krat- 
zenstein, who employed it in the con- 
struction of his speaking machine, after 
having seen a Chinese organ at Copenha- 
gen; and its first application to a musi- 
cal instrument was the organochordion, 
by Kirsnich of St. Petersburg, in 
780. 

Oriental Researches. — M. Senkovsky, 
whose ** Supplement to the General His- 
tory of the Huns, Turks, and Moguls,” 
was severely criticised by M. Hammer, in 
“The Annals of Literature,” published 
at Vienna, bas taken his revenge, by ex- 
posing a number of blunders, which, ac- 
cording to him, M. Hammer has comwit- 
ted in his work on ‘* Les Origines Rus 
ses.” It is evident, if M. Senkovsky is 
right, that, with a celebrated name, a 
writer may easily abuse the confidence of 
his readers, and communicate to them, as 
knowledge, the results of inquiries by no 
means conscientious, or at least little 
enlightened; or, on the other hand, if 
M. Senkovsky’s criticisms are unfounded, 
that petty jealousies and rivalries may too 
often stifle all regard to justice and truth 
among those by whom justice and truth 
ought to be especially regarded. M. Sen- 
kovsky positively asserts, that ‘‘ almost 
every line of M. Hammer's translations 
from the Arabic, the Persian, and the 
Turkish, is full of inaccuracies, errors, 
and mistakes, so important, and fre- 
quently so ludicrous, as to be altogether 
beyond the errata for which an author 
may claim, and obtain, the indulgence of 
his benevolent readers.” Among the er- 
rors cited, are the Arabic word ikbtiar, 
which signifies, according to M. Sen- 
kovsky, free-will, of which M. Hammer 
has made a proper name; and the word 
mounfeshian, which means widening, of 
which he has made the name of a nation 
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—the Mounfeshas. ‘‘It is thus,” adds 
the critic, ‘* that we see figuring away in 
M. Hammer’s work, the Tamlessans, the 
Andjars, the Schefnans, the Bourghar, 
the Esroussiyes, the Ssafers, the Ssakars, 
the Ashans, the Gharans, the Kholeks, 
the Mouharikas, the Birkets, &c. all peo- 
ple of grammatical origin, and born of M. 
Hammer's pen.” A little farther, M. 
Senkovsky says, ‘‘the celebrated orien- 
talist of Vienna writes, ‘that the Turks 
are & numerous people, and that their 
tribes are innumerable; some living 
in the deserts and plains, and others 
riding on camels.’ The Persian text is, 
der djebal nischinend, that is to say, they 
are seated, or live inthe mountains. The 
learned orientalist, perplexed with the 
word djebal, which signifies mountains, 
has substituted for it the word djimal, 
which signifies camels!” M. Senkovsky 
adduces many other instances of alleged 
ignorance and absurdity on the part of M. 
Hammer.—Literary Gaxetle. 

Tartar of Wine—M. Berzelius has late- 
ly discovered in the tartar of wine an acid 
which differs sensibly from tartaric acid 
in the form of its crystallisation, while in 
other respects it resembles the latter in 
all its combinations. This instance of 
two acids having identical chemical pro- 
perties and a different crystallisation, is 
not unique in the science. Among others, 
the phosphoric and the stanic acids pre- 
sent the same peeuliarity. 

The late Lunar Eclipse.—We regret that 
we cannot insert the whole of the com- 
munication from our correspondent P., 
who writes from South Wales, where he 
observed the late lunar eclipse: thongh 
avowedly ** no astronomer,” he has suffi- 
cient enthusiasm for one, and talent for 
relating what he had an opportunity of 
observing. The following is the substance 
of his letter. He describes the moon 
when totally immersed in the earth’s sha- 
dow as appearing of ‘‘a deep ‘coppery, 
or blood red colour, the sky at the time 
being perfectly clear, and the stars, even 
those near the moon, twinkling with ex- 
ceeding brilliancy; this ruddy appear- 
ance of the moon seemed not in the in- 
tervening atmosphere, but in the very 
substance of the moon itself. After this 
coppery colour had continued for some 
time without much variation, a still 
greater degree of darkness appeared on 
the eastern side, which gradually increas- 
ed, asif it would spread itself over the 
whole surface of the moon ; this atlength 
proved to be only a dark patch or deeper 
degree of shadow, which slowly passed 
over the moon's disc to the western side.” 
Phe following paragraph confirms the 
statement of the appearance of the moon, 





as described in the Lit. Gas. (Nos. 711 
and 712), ** When this total obscuration 
bad continued upwards of an hour, the 
eastern limb became perceptibly more 
bright, and this luminous appearance gra 
dually extended itself towards the middle 
of the moon’s disc, the eastern edge pro- 
portionably increasing in brightness for at 
least twenty minutes. I can easily ima- 
gine that if the moon were seen at this 
time through clouds, or a hazy atmo- 
sphere, this bright appearance of the east- 
ern side might be mistaken for the light 
of the clear moon, though it would: in 
reality bear no comparison with its bright- 
ness when disencumbered of the earth’s 
shadow. When the moon’s edge had 
been a few minutes clear of the shadows 
it formed one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects Lever beheld: there was the great~- 
est part of the moon’s disc still involved 
in the coppery shadow, the eastern mare 
gin was already bright and clear, and in 
front of that there was a brilliant capping 
formed by the penumbra, perfectly dis- 
tinct from the moon’s disc, yet so. near 
as to give it an elongated appearance to> 
wards the east, much resembling the 
figure of a bright eyeball, with its iris 
projecting and increasing in brilliancy 
every moment. I do not know how this 
would have appeared through a telescope, 
having none by me, and if I had, I should 
not have made use of it. I wouid by no 
means exchange the glorious and splendid 
scene | now enjoyed for the tame and 
deadened effect produced by the qualify- 
ing medium of a telescope. In a few mi- 
nutes the distinction of the two lines be- 
came more confused, until at last the 
moon resumed its roundness, and the sha» 
dow progressed towards the west.. When 
about one-third of the moon’s disc had be- 
come clear, the penumbra might be seen 
forming a bluish-coloured border with 
slight prismatic tints around the red sba- 
dow, and separating it from the light part, 
till at length it disappeared entirely—nota 
cloud having appeared above the horizon 
after the first clearing up.” From the 
observations made during this eclipse, our 
correspondent infers, ‘* that the earth’s 
shadow had three ‘degrees of intensity : 
first, the penumbra or outer prismatic 
fringe; then the coppery shadow, or ge- 
neral obscurity ; and, lastly, the dark nu- 
cleus, or centre of the shadow, which 
passed as a dark patch over the moon’s 
surface.’ We are inclined to think, that 
the ‘* minute bat brilliant point of light,” 
which our correspondent P. suspected he 
saw north of the moon’s centre, during the 
total obscuration, must have been an il- 
lusion of the sight ;—appearances such as 
he describes have been seen with the te- 
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lescope, but never, we believe, with the 
naked eye. During the annular eclipse 
of 24th of Jone, 1778, a bright white spot 
was observed near the north-west limb, 
which continued visible a minute and a 
quarter. A luminous point has also been 
observed neur Heraclides, which resembled 
a small nebula, or star of the sixth mag- 
nitude. In 1794 a very brilliant spot was 
seen on the obscure part of the moon, 
which continued visible for five minutes. 
A luminous appearance was also observed 
on the dark part of the moon in May, 
1821. Herschel has discovered volcanos 
in the moon, emitting fire, similar to those 
on the earth: one of these, as late as the 
year 1426, was observed to be apparently 
burning with great activity.—Ju. Gaz, 
On Sounds on the Peak of Tenevriffe.— 
** There is auother observation,” says Mr. 
Allison, in his Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Summit of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
on the 23d and 24th of Feb. 1829, ** which 
{ made, that may be worth mentioning. 
Soon after the sun went down, the wind 
became much louder, and had an acuter 
sound, although the force was very consi- 
derably less than in the day. It has been 
observed from the earliest antiquity, that 
the air becomes more sonorous at night 
than in the day; but 1 am not.aware that 
the cause of it is well ascertained. The 
general opinion, | believe, is, that the air 
becoming colder, is therefore denser and 
more susceptible of conveying the sono- 
rous waves. This, to a certain extent, 
may be correct, as it has been well as- 
certaioed by Dr. Priestley, that the force 
of the pulsations of sound depends consi- 
derably upon the degree of density or ra- 
refaction of the air; and | think Captain, 
now Sir Edward Parry, mentions the sur- 
prising distance he was enabled to hear 
sound during the winter at the North 
Pole. From frequent observations which 
I have made in Tencritfe, | am inclined to 
attribute the intensity of sound at night 
to a certain increase of moisture, and to 
an eqnability of temperature in the dif- 
ferent strata of the atmosphere ; because, 
instead of becoming colder, it was four or 
five degrees warmer when the sound of 
the wind became more soncrous. Hum- 
boldt has made a similar remark; and, 
as many observations fully coincide with 
his opinion, 1 beg to quote it. He as- 
cribes the diminution of sound during the 
day to the presence of the sun, which in- 
fluences the propagation and intensity of 
sound, by opposing to them currents of 
air of different density, and partial undu- 
lations of the atmosphere, produced by 
unequal heating of different parts of the 
ground. In these cases a wave of sound, 
when it meets two portions of air of dif- 
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ferent density, is divided into two or more 
waves, a part of the primitive wave being 
propagated with more rapidity through 
the denser portions than the ‘parts that 
pass through air of less density. In this 
way the wave is broken downintodifferent 
parts, which arrive at the ear at different 
times. These different portions of the 
wave passing again through succeeding 
portions of the atmosphere of diffeient 
density, may be so wasted and frittered 
down, as to be incapable of affecting the 
tympanum. My observation respecting 
the intensity of sound is not confined to 
the Peak. At the town of Orotava, si- 
tuated about two miles from the sea, the 
noise of the waves in the morning ocea- 
sionally had a grave low sound: at the 
same time the air appeared to be particu- 
larly dry, and distant objects were very 
indistinct. Towards the middle of the 
day, or the beginning of the afternoon, 
the island of Palma, nearly sixty miles 
distant, could be seen distinctly ; and the 
ridge of mountains that surround the val- 
ley of Orotava were apparently brougit so 
close, that the vegetation upon them 
could be observed : at the same time the 
sound of the sea invariably passed from a 
grave to an acute sound. The natives 
prognosticate rain when this particular 
clearness of the atmosphere takes place, 
and I have generally found them correct.”’ 
—-Annals of Philosophy. 

Australasia.—Captain Sturt, with his 
party, crossed the country in twenty-one 
days from Sydney, and embarked on the 
river, down which they proceeded seven 
days, when they entered a new river, run- 
ning from east to west, which they named 
the Murray, and into which the Murrum- 
bidgee flows. In afew days more they 
reached another river, forming a junction 
with the Murray, and examined its banks 
about five miles up. The next stream 
that fell into the Murray flowed from the 
south east, and was denominated the 
Lindsay. Lower down still, the expedi- 
tion having been a month afloat, the Mur- 
ray was found to enter and form a lake of 
from fifty to sixty miles in length, and 
from thirty to forty in breadth. This 
lake, called Alexandrina, lies immediately 
to the eastward of Gulf St. Vincent, and 
extends southward to the shore of En- 
counter Bay. There has thus been ascer- 
tained to exist considerable facilities for 
interior communications by water from 
the north of Harris to the southern coast 
in this country. The river, so surveyed, 
is reported, however, to be very shallow 
where it enters the sea, and oply fit for 
boat navigation. 

Radiation from trees.-—As a proof of the 
cold produced in solid substances by ra- 
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diation, io a clear atmosphere, Dr. Gue- 
rin has ascertained, as had been pre- 
viously done by Wells, that the tempera- 
ture of trees and shrubs is much inferior 
to that of the air. On the 24th of Ja- 
nuary 1827, at 7 A. M., the air being— 
11°.3 cent., the snow adhering to the 
branches of a cypress and other plants 
and shrubs, was—14°.5 and 15°, that is to 
say, 3°.5 lower than the air. 

Fossil T'rees in an erect position.—In geo- 
logical writings mention is frequently 
made of fossil trees being found in strata, 
in their natural erect position, and there- 
fore still on the spot where they. grew. 
We bave always objected to this opinion, 
and maintained that those fossil trees only, 
in which the roots are spread through a 
soil different from that surrounding the 
trunk and branches, are to be considered 
as in their natural and unaltered position. 
In the sandstone quarries around Edin- 
burgh, fossil trees are found in all posi- 
tions, from the upright to the horizontal, 
and enveloped in the same general mass. 
These, therefore, are trees which have 
been moved from their original situation 
and position. 

Newspapers.—The population of the 
British Isles at present is very nearly dou- 
ble the population of the United States, 
the one being above 23,000,000, and the 
other about 12,000,000. Deducting the 
blacks, the American population will be 
about 10,000,000. In the British Isles 
there are at present 334 newspapers, of 
which 19 or 20 are daily, viz. 16 in Lon- 
don, and 3 or 4in Ireland. Inthe United 
States in 1810, there were 364 newspapers ; 
in 1623, they were 598 ; and in last spring 
Mr. Cooper estimated the number at 600. 
The whole number of papers printed an- 
nually in Britain and Ireland, on an ave- 
rage of the last seven years, as I find from 
the amountof stamp duty, was 28,027,000. 
This gives an average circulation of about, 
1100 for each. The average circulation 
of the American journals, (1000) the re- 
sult is as follows :— 

550 weekly papers . 24,000,000 
200 Semi-week|ly or tri- weekly 20,600,000 
90 Daily ° 15,600,000 

, 64,400,000 

If this estimate is fairly made, it shows 
that there are nearly two and a half times 
as many papers printed in the United 
States as in Britain, for less than half the 
population (excluding the blacks). Com- 
bining the two ratios, it results, that a 
million of persons in the United States 
purchase five times as many pbewspapers 
48a million of personsin the British Isles ! 
Chere is not a town in Great Britain but 
London that does or can support a daily 
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paper. In the United States every consi- 
derable town has ove or more. Rovthes- 
ter, a town with six thousand inhabitants, 
‘Frov with nearly the same nomber (both 
in the state of New York) have each their 
Daily Paper, while neither Manchester 
nor Glasgow has one! Think of the ca- 
pital of Scotland wanting a paper of this 
description, while an American town of 
the size of Dalkeith has one. Think too 
of Leith, with a population of more than 
20,000 persons, trying in vain some years 
ago to establish a weekly-paper. Phila- 
delphia and Liverpool have nearly the 
same amount of population, but the 
English town has probably six times as 
much trade as the American. Now, Li- 
verpool has eight weekly papers, which 
put forth eight publications in all per 
week. Philadelphia has eight’ daily 
papers, and eight or ten others, which put 
forth about seventy publications per week ! 
Scotland, with 2,100,000 of inhabitants, 
has 38 papers, vot one of which is pub- 
lished more than thrice a week. Pennsyl- 
vania, with 1,200,000 inbabitants, had 110 
papers in 1623, of which 14 or 15 were 
published daily.—Sceoisman. 

Connetion of Diseases with the Rock For- 
mations of a Country.—-Amonest a grent 
many of the communes of Calvados, in 
France, near to each other, and exposed 
to the same climatic influences, there is 
one which is particularly liable to fever. 
Nearly the whole of these communes are 
situated upon dias and red mari, and some 
other clayey formations, which retain at 
the surface a humidity favourable for the 
formation of fogs. On the contrary, the 
communes situated on rocks having a 
Joose texture, and which permit the rain 
water to escape more easily, such as the 
great oolite, chalk, &c. or which do not 
present any beds capable of arresting tlie 
course of the water, as granite, and cer- 
tain slates, appear less liable to fevers. 
It results from these general considera. 
tions, that the soil, by its greater or less 
hygroscopic quality, may have an effect 
on the state of health, by favouring more or 
less the developement of certain diseases. 
M. de Caumont does not regard this ob- 
servation as new, but communicates it 
with the view of ascertaining in what pro- 
portions (every thing being equal), the 
fevers and other maladies are developed 
in the principal geological regions of Caj- 
vados; for example in that of granite, 
slate, limestone, clay, &c.—Journal de 
Géologie, May 1430. 

Area of Europe-—The surface of the 
different European states in geographic 
square miles is as follows : — Russia 
375,174, Austria 12,1534, France 10,086, 
Great Britain 5,535, Prussia, 5,040, the 
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Netherlands (Belgium) 1,196, Sweden 
7,9354, Norway 5,798, Denmark 1,0194, 
Poland 2,293, Spain 8,446, Portugal 
1,722, two Sicilies 1,987, Sardinia 1,363, 
the Pope’s territory 811, Tuscany 3952 , 
Switzerland 6964, European Turkey 
10,000, Bavaria 1,383, Saxony 348, Ha- 
nover 695, Wurtemberg 359, Baden 276, 
Hesse Darmstadt 185, Hesse Cassel 205. 


Boué on the relative Age of the Secondary 
Deposites in the Alps and Carpathians.— 
Boué, in the first and secood numbers of 
the Journal de Géologie, hus published a 
very interesting account of the secondary 
formations of the Alps and Carpathians, 
in which we observe he differs from 
Messrs. Murchison and Sedgwick, as to 
the nature and geognostical situation of a 
particular deposite, viz. that of Gussau. 
Boug, in our opinion, demonstrates that 
the Gossau deposite lies below chalk, 
while Murchison and Sedgwick affirm, on 
less extensive and less accurate observa- 
tion, and on rather loose reasoning, that 
it rests upon chalk, 

Blue Colour.—The following is given as 
a method of extracting a blue colour 
from the straw of buckwheat. The straw 
should be gathered before the grain is 
quite dry, and placed on the ground in the 
sun, until it becomes sufficiently dry to 
be taken from the husks with facility, 
The wheat having been removed, the 
straw is to be piled up, moistened, and 
left to ferment till it is in a state of de- 
composition, when it will become of a 
blue colour: this indicates the period 
when it should be gathered, and formed 
into cakes, which are to be dried in the 
sun, orinastove. On these cakes being 
boiled in water, the water assumes a strong 
blue colour, which will not change either 
in vinegar or in sulphuric acid. It may, 
however, be turned into red with alkali, 
into a light black with bruised gall nuts, 
and into a beautiful green by evaporation, 
Stuffs dyed blue with this solution, which 
is to be used in the same way as vegetable 
matters of a similar species employed in 
dying, become of a beautiful and durable 
colour, 

Flint in Scotland.—True flint, as is well 
known, is arare mineral in the strata of 
this part of the island, because chalk, the 
formation in which it most abounds, al- 
though widely distributed throughout 
Evgland, bas uot hitherto been met with 
in Scotland. In the neighbourhood of 
Peterhead, however, loose flints of the 
chalk formation occur scattered over an 
extensive primitive tract, in some places 
cousiderably above the level of the sea. 
Ir is possible that, in some of the basin- 
shaped hollows in that part of Scotland, 
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there may occur, under the alluvium, new 
rocks probably of the chalk formation. 
My friend, Mr. Christie of Banff, an ac- 
tive member of the Banff Institution, says, 
in a letter lately received from him,— 
** 1 see abundance of flints along the 
shore, but whether they are the flints of 
the chalk formation or not | cannot say, 
as | can find no impressions of organic 
remains in them. Perhaps they may have 
come from a place below Elgin, called 
Stotfield, where a similar Mint is found in 
situ, and the coast there is strewed with 
rolled blocks of a similar kind. The 
flints at Peterhead may have come from 
the same place.”” 

Survey of the Coast of Africa-—Another 
expedition will shortly sail from Ports- 
mouth to complete the survey of the west. 
ern coast of Africa, which the unfortunate 
termination of that under the late Captain 
Boteler left unfinished. The command is 
intrusted to Captain Belcher, a scientific 
officer who served with Captain Beechey 
in exploring the shores of the Pucific. 
His Majesty's sloop Etna has been appro- 
priated for this service, and more than 
usual attention and liberality have been 
bestowed upon all her equipments. Her 
commander and officers have been select- 
ed by the Lords of the Admiralty in con- 
Sequence of their superior attainments; 
and every measure bas been taken on the 
part of Governmentto render this arduous 
expedition effective. The Etna will pro- 
ceed in the first instance to Sierra Leone, 
and thence to survey various parts of the 
GolJ Coast, and to ascertain the meridian 
distances of different poiats which are ne- 
cessary for the completion of the charts 
of that neighbourhood. 

Oceultations of Stars in the Hyades— 
The occultation of y “Tauri (‘Tuesday 
evening Sth ult.) was invisible from the 
intervention of clouds. After mid-night, 
the sky became as favourable as could 
be desired ; the following were the obser+ 
vations :— 


He Me & 

71 Tauri Immersion > «a Aa 
Emersion - 14 0 19 

6: Tauri Immersion - 1416 2 
62 Tauri Immersion - 1417 59 


‘These latter stars (1, 2, 6 Tauri) appear- 
ed to cling the lunar disc, at immersion. 
The sky became overcast at 14n 45m, and 
continued unfavourable till 15" 36m, when 
6! and @2 Tauri were observed clear of the 
moon, The appulse of Aldebaran was 


not seen; a grey mist completely covered 
the hemisphere at the time. | J. T. B. 
Fertility of the Unio Pictorum.—Dr. Une 
ger, in his interesting anatomico- physio- 
logical account of this animal, publisbed 
at Vienna in 1827, already mentioned, 
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reckoned in a full grown animal 300,000 
embryos and young individuals. This 
extraordinary abundance, which does not 
occur in animals lower in the scale, as in 
the medusz, appears even considerable 
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when contrasted with the fecundity of in- 
sects. ‘This vast number is probably the 
production of only a single year, which 
will give for the whole life of the animal 
a produce of many millions ofindividuals. 
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FRANCE. 

French Academy.—l\t was recently re- 
ported in Paris, that M. Quatremere de 
Quincy was about to retire from his office 
of perpetual Secretary to the Academy, 
and that it was proposed to replace him 
by M. Raoul-Rochette. At the last meet- 
ing of the Academy, however, M. Quatre- 
meére de Quincy signified his intention of 
retaining his situation. We mention the 
circumstance only for the purpose of no- 
ticing the political character which even 
literary and scientific questions now as- 
sume in France. The subject of M. Raoul- 
Rochette’s qualifications was discussed 
with a constant reference to his political 
Opinions :—‘* He had not the political mo- 
rality necessary at present to deserve the 
suffrages of honourable and enlightened 
men.” Is this liberal ? 

French-and Austrian Measures. — The 
Austrian Government has applied to the 
French Government, to ascertain the exact 
relation between Austrian and French 
measures. ‘The question has been referred 
to the consideration of a committee of the 
Académie des Sciences. 

New Employment for the Fine Arts in 
Paris.—M. Gros, the celebrated French 
artist, has received orders to paint a pic- 
ture, on a large scale, representing the 
events of the 28th of July at Paris, which 
is destined for the interior of the Pantheon, 
What a contrast this might form with M. 
Gros’s last picture, which was placed in 
that celebrated church !—the subject of 
which was, the Coronation of Charles the 
Tenth. This latter was a magnificent 
production ; and the ex-King was so much 
pleased with the manner in which it was 
executed, that he conferred the title of 
Baron upon M. le Gros, the first day on 
which he went to see it. 

Prize Essay.—The Society of Elemen- 
tary Instruction in Paris have offered a 
prize of 500 francs for the best popular 
essay, showing the influence of machinery 
00 the ease (sur l’aisance) of all classes of 
citizens, but particularly the working 
Classes, as well as on the rate of wages. 
The author is to endeavour to demonstrate 
the value of machinery, even to the work- 
men in the professions in which it is used. 

Ancient History.—The French Minister 
of the Interior has informed the Académie 


des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres that it 
may continue, as heretofore, to distribute 
three gold medals annually for the three 
best essays addressed to the Academy 
during the year, relative to national anti- 
quities; and that the Government will 
take every means of encouraging tbe re- 
searches of French antiquaries. The three 
medals for this year have been awarded 
to M.de Bousset, for an Essay on the 
Antiquities of Beziers ; M. Ardant, for an 
Essay on the Antiquities of Limousin ; 
and M. le Prevost, for a Notice of theVases 
and Silver Articles found near Bernay. 
Coal-Mines of France.—The coal-mines 
in France are not so extensive as in Eng- 
land; but this is because the consump- 
tion is not so great, for the natural re- 
sources of France in this respect are very 
considerable. There are in France forty 
departments in which coal is found; but 
in many of the places the mines are only 
partially worked; and of some of the 
others it can only be said, that the mere 
fact is known that they contain coal. 
Two hundred and thirty-six mines are, 
however, now worked in France, from 
which 10,000,000 of metrical quintals of 
coal are annually extracted ; and the value 
at the mines being 12,000,000 francs, the 
cost to the consumersis at least 40,000,000. 
The consumption was much less a few 
years ago. Itis, nevertheless, more con- 
siderable in England, where it is esti- 
mated at 75,900,000 of metrical quintals 
annually. Of the 10,000,000 furnished 
by the mines of France, three are obtain- 
ed from those of St. Etienne and Rive-de- 
Gier and its environs, by means of eleven 
steam-engines, six hydraulic machines, 
seventy machines worked by horses, and 
1400 workmen. The greater part of the 
coal from these mines is of very good 
quality, and suitable for forges and for 
the manufacture of gas. Three millions 
of the quantity are extracted from the 
mines of the north of France, which em- 
ploy 4500 workmen, nine steam-engines, 
and sixteen machines of different sorts, 
with seven machines for pumping out the 
water. This coal is particularly used for 
furnaces. The other 4,000,000 are drawn 
from the mines of Litry, Carmeanx, Cren- 
zot, Champaguy, and Ronchamps, the 
product of which is increasing. The coal- 
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mines in the niountains of the centre and 
the south of Fraace would be much more 
productive, were it not for the difficulty 
of transport, and the want of a market 
for this article : from these causes, a con- 
siderable quantity of coal is left untouca- 
ed in the departments of Aveyron, Gard, 
Loire, and others; and what is lost may 
be estimated at a twentieth of the total 
produce.—Belgium is rich in mines ; and 
those of the environs of Mons, Liege, and 
Charleroi,—to the number of {50—em- 
ploy 20,000 workmen, and produce an- 
nually about 12,000,000 of metrical quin- 
tals of coal of good quality. Those in the 
vicinity of Mons—near Jemmapes parti- 
cularly—supply a great part of the con- 
sumption of France; large quantities of 
this coal being sent to Paris. Some of it 
is particularly calculated for gas, and 
makes excellent coke.—Germany, taken 
in the mass, does not possess many coal- 
mines ; but in some localities the produce 
is considerable.—In Sweden there are no 
mines, except in Scania.—Norway, like 
Russia, seems to be destitute of fossil 
coal, though there is said to be some in 
Siberia. Perhaps, however, the abundant 
supply of wood prevents any search from 
being wade after it.—In Italy, there are a 
few iuconsiderable mines in the Apen- 
nines. 

Speedy Conveyance.—It is said that a 
new telegraphic system is about to be es- 
tablished in France, which will be at the 
service of the public, like the post-oflice. 
The results will be most important to the 
commercial world; for it is calculated 
that a despatch containing several lines, 
which would traverse a distance of a 
hundred leagues in a few moments, would 
cost only twenty francs. M. Ferrier de 
Draguignan, the inventor of this new sys- 
tem, proposes shortly to organise a line 
of telegraphs from Paris to Havre. Se- 
veral experiments have been already 
made, in the presence of persons appoint- 
ed by the Government, and they are said 
to afford every prospect of the success of 
the plan. 

Hail._—The committee of the French 
Academy appointed to propose the sub- 
ject of the mathematica) prize for the year 
[432, requires an explanation of the for- 
mation of hail ia the high regions of the 
atmospbere. The committee conceives 
that the recent progress of natural science 
will furnish the means of framirg for the 
phenomenon in question a more exact 
theory than anv bitherto advanced. The 
Academy expects that this theory shall be 
fennded on positive experiments, made 
as much as possible in the region in which 
the hail is formed. 


Amputation of the Leg, &c.—At a late 
sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
M. Velpeau, a surgeon, read a paper on 
the amputation of the leg in the articula- 
tion of the knee; in which he contends 
that it is more simple and rapid, and less 
painfol and dangerous than by the thigh. 
M. Velpeau states that he has performed 
several operations in this way with per- 
fect success. At the same sitting, a letter 
on electricity was read from M. Charles 
Matewsky; in which he states, from va- 
rious experiments, that the developement 
of clectricity may take place without che- 
mical action ; and that this phenomenon 
may be manifested by thesimple contact 
of metals of a different nature. 

Mewvican Antiquities.—At a late sitting 
of the Académie des Sciences, Mr.Warden 
presented to the Academy, from Lord 
Kingsborough, a work, in five large folio 
volumes, on the Antiquities of Mexico, 
This work, which has been executed un- 
der the direction and at the expense of 
Lord Kingsborough, has cost immense 
sums. It is estimated that every copy 
comes to nearly five hundred pounds 
sterling ! 

Heat.—M. Lechevallier, a French offi- 
cer of artillery, has been making some ex- 
periments on the calefaction of water in 
red-bot vessels, which have induced him 
to conclude, that the temperature of the 
water so heated is always less than 100 
degrees ; and, consequently, that the 
principle of the equilibrium of tempera- 
ture in a closed space, which has hitherto 
been considered a fundamental principle 
in the theory of beat, must be abandoned. 

GERMANY. 

Yellow Fever.—In 1822 the government 
of Oldenburg proposed a series of ques- 
tions respecting the yellow fever; and as- 
sigued a reward of two hundred ducats to 
the individual by whom the faculty of 
medicine of the University of Frederic- 
William should deem those questions bad 
been most satisfactorily resolved. Of the 
eighteen essays consequently presented to 
them, they adjudged the premium to that 
which bore the motto, ** Opinionum com- 
menta delet dies, natura judicia confir- 
mat.” The author of the successful es- 
say proved to be Counsellor Matthei of 
Verden, a writer of previous celebrity, 
who had made a complete collection of 
every work published on either side of the 
Atlantic on the subject of that creadfal 
scourge. ‘Time cannot be more usefully 
employed than in stating the principal 
questions he discusses, and giving bis so- 
lution of them.—1l. What are tite causes 
which engender the yellow fever in tre- 
pical regions ?>—** An atmospheric beat 
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of not less than 72 degrees of Fabrenheit 
(or 19 degrees of Réaumur) is considered 
necessary for the generation of this dis- 
ease; and, when once germinated, its 
dissemination wil] be most fatally pro- 
moted by an inferior degree of heat, pro- 
vided that degree be above the point of 
congelation, [t does not appear requisite, 
either for its generation or propagation, 
that the atmosphere should be charged 
with aqueous vapours, or exbalations from 
putrid substances, whether auimal or ve- 
getable; and it is as yet uncertain what 
degree of influence is produced upon it by 
atmospherical electricity, or any convul- 
sionsof theelements, such as earthquakes, 
&c. It is most probable, on the other 
hand, that the reciprocal agency of per- 
sous of various climes herding together, 
promoted as it is by a tropical climate,— 
not merely individual predisposition es- 
pecially deriving from a want of acclima- 
tisation, from sudden change in the sys- 
tem of living, or from depressing affec- 
tions of the mind,—is the chief source of 
the yellow fever. This inference is cor- 
roborated by the well-known fact, that the 
disease was originally a stranger to the 
American shores, uaotil it was generated 
by che circumstances attendant upon the 
intrusion of the Spaniards.”-—2. When 
the malady has reached its height, can 
any inherently morbid or contagious 
principle exbibit itself and be propagated 
by means of the direct or indirect contact 
of two bodies? ‘* The yellow fever is 
contagious ; and though, on certain occa- 
Sions, it may not wear that appearance, 
these are the result either of accidental 
circumstances, which elude the virulence 
of the contagion, or of the absence of any 
Susceptibility of its agency on the part of 
thuse who are exposed to it. A similar 
occurrence is observabie with other con- 
tagious diseases, and particularly the 
small-pox. It should be remarked, that 
Several fevers, peculiar to tropical cli- 
mates, are accompanied by vomiting and 
Jaundice of the skin, though they are not 

mogeneous with the yellow fever, nor of 
& contagious character.”—3. Does the 
yellow fever of the United States of Ame- 
rica and the south of Europe entirely re- 
semble the yellow fever of tropical coun- 
tries, and do both spring from like causes ? 
“* The testimony of medical men, who 
have witnessed epidemical crises of yel- 
low fever at various times and in various 
regions, bespeaks its identity. This is 
equally corroborated by a comparison of 
the observations made on the spot, both 
48 regards the symptoms of the disease, 
as weil as its prognostics, and the pheno- 
mena discoverable by aid of the micro- 
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scope.”’—4. Js the yellow fever a specific 
disease and sui generis, or simply a more 
intense degree of the intermittent and re- 
mittent bilious fevers peculiar to warm 
climates? ‘itis a disease sui generis, 
which, among other characteristics, stands 
distinct from the intermittent and remit- 
tent bilious fevers peculiar to warm eli- 
mates, by its contagious quality.”—5. 

Has it hitherto prevailed along the sea- 
coast only, without affecting elevated re- 
gions?) ** There has occurred but one 
solitary instance in which the yellow fever 
has shown itself on a spot which was six 
thousand five hundred feet above the level 

of the sea; but this forms no ground for 

assuming that it is absolutely impossible 

it siould not affect more elevated re- 

gions.’’—6. Does the yellow fever appear 

at times sporadically, or does it shew it- 

self only under an epidemic form in the 

hot season ?—‘* The sporadic yellow fever 

cannot be said to be of more rare occur 

rence than the sporadic small-pox.” The 

writer does not advance a single propo- 

sition without supporting it by the testi. 

mony of facts, or by the documents given 

in the second volume, which contains 

four appendices, and in which he briefly 

narrates every instance of yellow fever bi- 
therto observed, enumerates the places 

aud dates where and when that disease 
occurred, gives an a)phabetical catalogue 

of 556 books and pampblets on the sub- 

ject, and quotes the original passages in 

support of the facts he adduces. In op- 

position to M. Chervin, who has asserted 

that the yellow fever is not contagious, 

the whole medical faculty of Berlin stamp 

with their approving ‘* imprimatur,”’ the 

following dictum of Counsellor Matthai : 

—*‘* Happy will it be for the human race, 

if every individual will but open bis miad 

to a firm conviction that the yellow fever 

generates a principle, which, when traas- 
ferred eitber directly or indirectly to 
healthy persons, imparts the same disease 

to them, under conditions propitious to 

the agency of that principle. With such 

a conviction, no expense, no privations, 

no exertions would be spared, which 

would conduce to avert the dangers atten- 

dant upon the birth and propagation of that 

disease from countries which bave hither- 

to escaped its contamination. With such 

a conviction, neither sovereigns nor na- 

tions would lend a favourable ear to those 

writers who fuund their assertions on hy- 

potheses unsupported by demonstration ; 

and, with no other object in view but the 

supposed interests of commerce, sirive 
to represent every sanatory precaution 
against the yellow fever as useless, su- 

perfluous, and therefore ridiculous.” 
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German Naturalists.—The fourth and 
last public meeting of this body for the 
present year took place at Hamburgh, on 
the 25th of September; when Professor 
Fischer, of St, Petersburgh, read an ac- 
count of the botanical garden of that 
place. A very uncalled-for remark was 
made by a wember on the election of Mr. 
Gray, of London, to preside over one of 
the sectional meetings: this man of 
science objected to a foreigner, forsooth, 
as if science belonged to a particular 
country. The observation seems to have 
been deservedly scouted by the assembly. 
Some discussion took place on the ex- 
pression of a wish that the eminent natu- 
ralist, Dr. Wallich, should be enabled to 
prolong his stay in London, to finish his 
Indian Flora. 

Extraordinary Fossit.—The jaw-bone of 
an enoimous unknown animal has been 
discovered at Epperheim, ia the canton 
of Arrey, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
by M. Schleier-Macher, governor of the 
Comté de Darnestadt. Several teeth had 
previously been found, resembling those 
which this jaw-bone contains; butas they 
were similar to those of the tapir, credit 
Was given to the aatediluvian existence of 
a gigantic species of that animal. M. 
Schleier-Macher’s discovery will unde- 
ceive naturalists on that point. The ani- 
mal, of which he has found so valuable a 
relic, belongs to a new genus; and its 
dimensions are really extraordinary. 
Even supposing that its body was as small 
in proportion to the head as in the hippo- 
potamus (the quadruped of which the 
body bears the least proportion to the 
head,) its entire length must bave been 
nineteen (French) feet. The largest qua- 
druped hitherto known was a gigantic 
sloth, the megaloniz, which, however, was 
only twelve teet long. 

DENMARK, 

It appears from the last ceosus of the 
population of Denmark, at the close of 
1828, that the number in the old Danish 
provinces was 1,521,278; in Holstein, 
$74,745; in Launberg, 35,640; in Ice- 
land, 49,826; in the Farve Islands and 
Greenland, 11,240; in the West India 
Colonies, 46,290 — making a total of 
2,049,359. If to this be added the popu- 
lati n of Danish Guinea and the East ladia 
settiements, it will amouat to 2,100,000. 
Copenhagen contains a population of 
104,674. The number of priests in Den- 
mark Proper is 1600, and about 300 more 
are scattered in the Faroe Islands, Ice- 
land, Greenland, and the Colonies. 

SICILY. 

Calculating Child.—A child, seven years 
old, named Vincent Zuccaro, was lately 
shown at Palermo. Born of poor parents, 
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and uninstructed, he possesses an ex- 
traordinary facility in calculation. He 
comprehends, and works quickly, and as 
if by instinct, all the combinations of 
numbers which depend on arithmetic. 
What was related of him appeared so lit- 
tle credible, that it was deemed necessary 
to make a public experiment, with a view 
to establish the trath of the alleged facts. 
This experiment took place in the palace 
of the Accademia del Buon Gusto, at Pa- 
lermo, in the presence of above four hun- 
dred of the most respectable and intelli- 
gent inhabitants of the city. Two pro- 
fessors of mathematics were placed close 
to the child, to prevent any imposition, 
and to take notes of the questions put to 
him, and his answers. A great number of 
problems were proposed, all of which 
Vincent Zucecaro resolved with the most 
admirable ease. Several might be quoted, 
the solution of which showed singular 
clearness of conception in a child. We 
will confine ourselves to two of the most 
simple— for the others would require a 
multiplicity of details.— Question: ‘A 
vessel set off from Naples for Palermo at 
noon, and sailed at the rate of ten miles 
an hour. Another vessel, which sailed 
at the rate of seven miles an hour, set off 
at the same moment from Palermo for 
Naples. Supposing the distance between 
the two places to be 180 miles, at what 
hour would the two vessels meet, and 
how many miles would each have ad- 
vanced?’ Vincent Zuccaro promptly re- 
plied: ** The first vessel will have ad- 
vanced 105— miles; the second 74-.” 
It was observed to him that he had re- 
solved only a part of the problem, and 
that it remained to tell at what hour the 
meeting would take place. ‘* That is 
evident; at 10° hours after their setting 
off,” was his reply. This, in fact, was in 
some sort comprehended in his first an- 
swer; and the child, who was aware of 
the connexion of the two circumstances, 
thought that it had been equally obvious 
to his interrogators, and therefore that it 
was useless to mention it.—The second 
question was; ‘In three successive at- 
tacks, there perished, first the fourth, 
then the fifth, then the sixth of the assail- 
ants, who were thereby reduced to the 
number of 138. Hov many were there 
originally ?”— Answer: ‘* 360." Ques- 
tion: ** How did you find that ?”"—An- 
swer : ‘* If there had originally been sixty, 
there would have remained twenty-three 
after the attacks; but twenty-three are 
the sixth of 138; therefore the assailants 
were originally six times sixty; that is to 
say, 360.”" Question: ‘ But why did you 
suppose the number sixty, in preference 
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to fifty or seventy ?”—Answer: ‘ Be- 
cause neither fifty nor seventy is divisible 
by either four or six.’’—It is evident that 
be did not avail himself of any of the me- 
chanical processes (if they may be so 
called) employed by all arithmeticians. 
The Marquis Schisd, who was the first to 
discover the singular faculty of this child, 
joined several of the principal inhabitants 
of Palermo in soliciting from the Govern- 
ment the means necessary for his educa- 
tion. 
RUSSIA. 

Sileria.—In a note communicated last 
year to the Academy of Sciences at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, by M. Hansteen, the traveller in 
Siberia, the geographical position of Ye- 
nisseisk, one of the most considerable 
towns in Siberia, 1173 leagues from Mos- 
cow, and 1348 from St. Petersburgh, is 
stated to have been ascertained to be 109° 
50’ 34” east longitude from the island of 
Ferro,-and 58° 27’ 19” north latitude. In 
1829, the population of this town consist- 
ed of 2726 inhabitants. 

Literality.x—Mr. Robert Fenwick, lately 
established at Choisy, near Paris, supplies 
one half of the milk necessary for the 
Hotel-Dieu, a contract which requires 
from 4000 to 4500 litres a month. This 
respectable gentleman has made an offer 
to the director, who has accepted the ge- 
nerous proposal, to furnish gratis the 
whole quantity of milk, from July 27, so 
longas there shall be at the Hotel-Dieu 
any of the men who were wounded in the 
memorable contest. 

Tea.—Tea has become one of the most 
important articles of Russian commerce, 
and its introduction bas had a very salu- 
tary effect on the lower classes of that 
vast empire, having much diminished the 
use of spirituous liquors. It is transport- 
ed by land and river carriage from Kiakh- 
ta, on the frontiers of China; and is said 
to be greatly superior in flavour to that 
drunk in this country, which suffers ma- 
terially from the saline exhalations of the 
ocean during its voyage. The Russians 
have a treaty of commerce with the Chi- 
nese. It was originally entered into in 
1689, and received an extension in 1712, 
when an ambassador was sent to China 
by Peter the Great. In succeeding reigns 
this branch of trade has been consolidated 
and regulated. 

TURKEY. 

The principal Mosque and the Library at 
Akhalzik in Asiatic Turkey. (From the 
Gazette of Tiflis.) The Mosque of Ach- 
med, the largest in Akhalzik, has a very 
Striking appearance. In the midst of a 
Strange labyrinth of Asiatic buildings of 
all kinds, and the ancient walls of the ci- 
tadel, rise the gilded domes of the mosque, 
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which is a work of regular European ar- 
chitecture. The surface of these domes 
everywhere bears the marks of the de- 
struction caused by the bombs of our well- 
directed artillery. The Mussulman cres- 
cents are partly shot away—an emblem 
of the Ottoman power which was here 
overthrown by the Russian arms. The 
Mosque of Achmed, and all the buildings 
attached to it, are of hewn stone. On the 
right hand of the lofty arched gateway is 
a small chamber, in which, during the 
late siege, the Turkish pashas reposed 
from fatigue and danger. In the court 
there are two monuments, surrounded by 
a low balustrade, in memory of the Vizier 
Hadschi Achmed Pasha and his wife. 
This pasha, who died in the year 1176 of 
the Hegira,was the founder of the mosque, 
which was completed ia seven years. 
It is affirmed, that it was built on the 
mode! of Santa Sophia, at Constantinople. 
Towards the west the mosque joins the 
lyceum, which possessed one of the best 
libraries in the East, collected and enrich- 
ed by thecare of Achmed. It would have 
been unpardonable to lose this opportu- 
nity of augmenting the literary resources 
of our own country. Three hundred 
books were selected from the library ; 
but in making the division, the mosque 
and the Ivceum retained those works 
which the former requires for the service 
of religion, and the latter forthe instruc- 
tion of the pupils. The most remarkable 
of the books found at Akhalzik is the first 
part of the Kitab Sibewe (Elements of 
Arabic Floquence), which is a copy made 
697 years ago from a MS. 158 years older. 
We also took three copies of the Koran 
(one of which is a splendid MS.) Com- 
mentaries on the Koran, theological 
works, an Arabic translation ofthe Psalms, 
philosophical writings, many books on 
the law, and rules for the interpretation 
of the laws, published by Abuhanife, the 
first of the four lawgivers of the sect of 
Omar, who lived ia the seventh century of 
our era, during the kalipbate in Bagdad ; 
likewise Turkish and Arabic grammatical 
and lexicographical works; and in the de- 
partment of history, Tarichi-Raschid, 
Siari Kebir, (Narrative of the Principal 
Events in the History of Turkey, which 
comes down to our times, and was pre- 
sen‘ed to the library by Sultan Mahmoud), 
Schamailennebi (Description of the Qua- 
lities of the Prophet), Schawashidu-Nu- 
buve (Sacred History of the Prophet, of 
his Governors, of his House), &c. ; 
Poems in the Arabic language, by Kasside- 
Buride and Abbaleba; in Persian by Ha- 
fiz, in Turkish by Ragib, Issabit, &c. We 
have also found in Achmed’s mosque 6¢- 
veral of the books which, at the request 
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ofsome of oar friends learned in oriental 
literature, were looked for by the -Em- 
' peror’s order, but in vain, in Persia, par- 
ticularly in the library at Etcbmiudzin ; 
namely—1. Anwaru Tansil, composed by 
Kasi-Beisawi; 2. Keschaf: 3. Schakan- 
kenneiman (?); 4. Ochtari Kabir; 5. 
Hafiz, with the explanations; 6. Tarfat, 
by: Seyl-Gcharif; and 7. Kitab Siase, by 
Aristotle. The library taken at Akhalzik 
cannot be compared with that at Ardebil 
for splendid MSS. but is superior to it in 
other respects. Most of the books from 
the library at Ardebil are written in the 
Tarsi language, and consist almost ex- 
clusively of the works of poets and histo- 
rians, which have been collected at differ- 
ent times, without any systematic arrange- 
ment; whereas the library at Akhalzik 
contains works on every branch of know- 
ledge requisite in a Jearned institution, 
such as grammar, rbetoric, mathematics, 
astronomy, philosopby, theology, legisla- 
tion, jurisprudence, &c. Most of these 
boeks are in Arabic, which gives an ad- 
vautage to this livrary, as the Persians, 
Turks, and Tartars, are known to have 
enriched their language from the Arabic. 
AMBRICA. 

American Inventions: Steam Coach—A 
New York paper gives the following ac- 
count of a steam-coach recently built at 
Cincinnati, which it says promises to sur- 
pass every thing of the kind in other coun- 
tries :~-'* This engive, independent of the 
boiler, is made so compact, that a box 
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two feet lovig, ohe foot wide, and one foot 
deep, would contain it if takén to pieces, 
aod yet, such is its power, it will overt 
come a rise of forty-five feet in the mile, 
without any essential variation in its ve- 
locity. We rode in the carriage propelled 
by it at the rate of. fourteen to sixteen 
miles an hour, on a circular road: the 
same force would propel the same weight 
twenty miles an hour, and more, of a 
straight line, there being so much ‘less 
friction. Another great improvement con- 
sists in the mode of applying the power, 
and another in the construction of the 
boiler, which is perfectly novel. Add te 
which, the consumption of fuel does not 
exceed one-fourth a cord a-week, to ron 
from: nine in the morning to nine in the 
evening. It appears, in fact, to have been 
reserved for a citizen of Cincinnati to 
bring this great improvement in travelling 
so near perfection.” 

Organie Relic—A workman recently 
broke a mass of very firm conglomerate 
rock, quarried for the new State-honse, 
now building at New Haven, in the United 
States, and found lodged in a cavity, so 
completely enclosed as to exclude the 
possibility of external introduction, a 
piece of wood, the small limb of a tree, 
apparently of the pine family, with the 
bark entire; the wood not mineralised, 
but fresh and ir perfect preservation, and 
not even attached to the walls of the 
cavity, except slightly at one end, but 
lying in it, as in a mould. 
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Hints to Planters. —The following is the 
successful result of an experiment made 
by W, Withers, jun. Esq. of Holt, in ma- 
nuring land for foresttrees, Experimental 
plantation, showing the effect of manuring 
land for forest-trees: planted in April 
1824 :-— 

COST PER ACRE. 
Twenty loads of marle, at ls. 3d... . 
Twenty do. of muck, at 5s 
Plonghing the land 
Trees, carriage, and planting 


Total cost per acre £1415 0 
W. Wirners, Jan. 


‘*The ploughing, | think,” says Mr. 
Withers, in a letter which he has publish- 
ed on the subject,) ‘* I bave put 10s. too 
low, and therefore the total cost per acre 


should be 151.5s. This may and will be 
thought by many to be a great sum; but 
a nurseryman will not plant with good 
treea, and fill up for three years, under 
101, an acre, exclusive of ploughing; and 


observe, that when you manure you never 
want to fill up, for all the trees are sure 
to take, and instead of filling up you may, 
after the third year, take up and trans~- 
plant at least a tenth part of them. Look, 
too, at the rapid manner in which the 
trees grow, and how much quicker you 
get a plantation into a paying state, than 
you do when trees are planted without 
manure. I know hundreds of acres of 
land, which were planted from fifteen to 
twenty years ago at an expense of more 
than 10/1. an acre, the trees on. which 
would not now be valued at the original 
cost of planting; whereas, had one-third 
more been expended in manuring and pro- 
perly preparing the land, they would have 
been worth from 50/. to 1001. an acre.” 
The reasons which induced Mr. Withers 
to make the above experiment, are, he 
says :—** lo the year 1623, | hired of the 
Fishmongers’ Company of London, sixty 
acres of beath-land opposite my house, 
upon a lease for forty years. I agreed to 
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plant; fifteen acres thereof with forest- face by meansiof the hoe; and J firmly» 
trees, having the privilege of thinaing and believe that when land. is in: this) state; | 
cutting down during the term, but leaving the weather in England cun’ never bé too | * 


the Company one hundred trees per acre 
atthe endthereof. As I had only a limit. 
ed interest in the land, it occurred to me 
that the faster I could make the -trees 
grow the better they would pay me. I 
therefore determined to manure it. I had 
observed the great effect produced by the 
spreading of mere flag-ashes upon land of 
the same description, which | had planted 
three years before: I had also noticed, 
that trees, which [ {planted at the same 
time upon spots of lands where heaps of 
marle had been laid, bad made much 
greater progress than those trees which 
bad been planted without marle. From this 
I was convinced, that marle upon this 
kind of land was beneficial to trees. I 
therefore resolved to manure with marle 
as well as with muck. If caused the land 
to be double ploughed, first with two 
horses and then with four, following in 
the same furrow, by which means the soil 
was stirred to the depth of eighteen or 
twenty inches. 1 fortunately found the 
remains of an old marle pit in the place, 
from which | barrowed and spread twenty 
cart loads per acre. This I suffered to lie 
and pulverize al) winter, and in the follow. 
ing spring (viz. in April 1624,) | carried 
on and spread twenty loads per acre of 
good rotten muck, ploughed it in a fair 
pitch, and planted the trees, which con- 
sisted of oak, ash, elm, chesnut, and 
black Italian poplar, with a few of other 
sorts. They took exceedingly well, and 
many of them made vigorous shoots the 
first summer; the second. year they 
nearly covered the ground, but during 
this summer, (1826) their growth has 
been prodigious: many of the ash trees 
have made already shoots upwards of five 
feet long, and upon an average, | think 
both they aud the oaks have increased 
this year full three feet in height. Tie 
chesnuts have not done so well; but the 
poplars have made such progress, that 
they have actually the appearance of trees 
eight or. nine years old. The severe 
dreught, which has scorched up trees on 
land in a poor and foul state, bas had the 
effeet of adding considerably to the growth 
of these. They have never had the ap- 
pearance of wanting moisture, althangh 
bot a drop of rain fell upon them for a 
period of several weeks during the very 
hottest part of the summer; and they now 
exhibit a dark-green, healthy colour, and 
promise to grow five or six weeks longer. 
This luxuriant growth I attribute to the 
deep ploughing, to the highly manured 
state of the land, and to its being con- 
stantly kept clean and loose upon the sur- 


hot for forest-trees.” Mr. Withers justly 


. condemns the usual mode of ‘planting on 
a cheap plan; and asserts that any man’ 


of judgment would value one half acre of 
his plantation, at more than the whole! 
forty acres of a neighbouring gentleman, 
who planted them in the same year’ he 
did, (1824,) and who had been persuaded 
that neither trenching, ploughing, nor 
cleansing was necessary ; but that raising 
a flag, making a triangular incision, and 
putting in a seedling plant, and then press» 
ing it down with the foot, was sufficient 
to raise in quick time a flourishing and 
valuable plantation ; but it proved a total 
failure—and the 3/. 10s. an acre, amount~ 
ing eltogether to 140/. were completely 
thrown away; besides the loss of time, 
which cannot be recovered. 

Simple and efficacwwus mode of destrouing 
Rats.—Tbe works at Hurlet were lately 
Over-run with rats to such a degree that 
it became absolutely necessary to adopt 
summary measures for totally extirpating 
the destructive vermin. The following 
means were resorted to, and they were 
attended with the most perfect success. 
A number of corks, cut down as thin as. 
sixpences, were roasted or stewed ia 
grease, and then placed in the way of the 
rats. The dish was greedily devoured as 
a special delicacy, and, as was anticipated, 
they all died of indigestion.— Paisley Ad- 
vertiser. 

Transplantation of Trees—An Italian 
Journal has published a long paper on 
this subject, containing the results of 
many experiments made by M. Carradori ; 
these are, 1. to cut as little off the roots 


as possible; 2. that transplanted’ things © 


require no other nourishment than water, 
and are injured by inanure; and 3. that 
too much care cannot be taken to shelter 
them from the sun. 

Grafting.—The quickest method of pto- 
curing grapes is to graft into the body 
near the ground, or, which is preferable, 
into the roots of large vines. In the fol- 
lowing year, if the graft bas taken, fruit 
will be produced. Thus every farmer 
who has large vines on his ground, may, 
by procuring cuttings of a hardy foreign 
or native kind, and paying a little atten- 
tion to the grafting and training, be soon 
and amply supplied with grapes for the 
market or wine making. 

Method of preserving Cheese from being 
devoured by Worms or Mites.—The cheese 
should be kept in pots or barrels, and be- 
tween each layer Of it some stalks of mil- 
lepertuis, (hipericum odoratam) shold 
be placed. This plant has,’ besides, ‘the 
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property of giving a good taste to the 
cheese, and to make it rich. Grains of 
whole pepper, put into a vessel in which 
cheese is kept, bave also the power of 
driving away worms. 

Preservation of Wood.—Put 12 ounces 
of resin in an iron pot, and when it is 
melted, add 8 ounces of stick-silver. 
When these are liquefied, add to them 10 
quarts of spermaceti oil. Heat the whole 
moderately, and add by degrees about 2 
ounces of yellow wax, cut into small 
pieces. Keep this mixture stirred fre- 
quently; and when it is well melted, add 
carefully any colour that is required, the 
powder being first mixed with a little oil. 
Two or three coats of this varnish or paint 
will preserve wood for twenty years.— 
French Paper. 

Strawlerries.—The cultivation of straw- 
berries is attended with a good deal of 
expense, requiring much labour, manure, 
and continued assiduity in digging be- 
tween the plants, clearing them of weeds, 
cutting off ronners and leaves, watering 
and picking the berries. They may be 
continued on the same land for any length 
of time, provided the plants be renewed 
every four or five years. These plants 
are usually set in rows, about two feet 
asunder, and fifteen or eighteen ioches 
between each other in the row. Planta- 
tions are made either in September, or in 
the end of March, or begianing of April, 
the soil being trenched, or at least deeply 
dug and well manured. When the wea- 
ther is dry, they are carefully watered 
every day, till they be well established. 
In May the runners are cut away, a prac- 
tice which is found to promote the swell- 
ing of the fruit. Every stool is rendered 
quite distinct from another, and the earth 
between them is stirred up with the hoe. 
A similar operation is repeated in Octo- 
ber. In the very dry season, summer 
strawberries are watered, not only when 
in flower, and when the fruit is setting, 
but even when it is swelling off; but the 
moment the berries begin to colour, wa- 
ter is desisted from, Jest the flavour should 
be injured. 

Cooking Potatoes.— To have potatoes 
boiled in the greatest perfection,” says Sir 
John Sinclair, “* it would be proper to at- 
tend to the following directions. The po- 
tatoes should be sorted, so as to have the 
large and small boiled separately. After 
being thoroughly washed by a birch-broom 
in a pail of water, or otherwise, they ought 
to be lightly peeled, and then put into a 
pot, with less water than is sufficient to 
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cover them, as the potatoes themselves 
will produce a considerable addition of 
fluid before they begin to boil. Sea water 
is sometimes used, but it makes them 
tough. Alittle salt, however, thrown iuto 
the water, is of great use, rendering them 
freer. If the potatoes are tolerably large, 
it will be necessary, as soon as they begin 
to boil, to pour in some cold water, and 
occasionally to repeat it, till, by trial, the 
potatoes shall be found to be boiled quite 
to the heart; they will otherwise crack 
and burst to pieces on the outside, whilst 
the inside will be nearly in a crude state, 
and conseqnently very unpalatable. This 
is particularly necessary if the potatoes 
are large. When thoroughly boiled, the 
water should be poured out of the pot, 
for they become quite insipid if they re. 
main long in the water after being boiled ; 
but when the water is got rid of, the pot, 
with the potatoes in it, should be put 
again upon the fire, that they may be tho. 
roughly cleared of all moisture, and the 
cover should be taken off, that the steam 
may evaporate. If any moisture should 
remain, they may be put on tin plates be- 
fore the fire, that they may be made tho- 
roughly dry, and the top of the heap will 
thus be slightly browned, which has a 
pleasing appearance. Some recommend 
boiling them with the skins on; but the 
black and unwholesome liquor with which 
potatoes are naturally impregnated, re- 
sides much in the skin, and it is much 
better to get rid of that portion of it before 
the boiling commences. The potatoes, if 
they are of a good mealy quality, thus 
have a beautiful white colour when brought 
to the table. It is said, that good pota- 
toes are less frequeutly to be seen at the 
tables of those who keep professional 
cooks, than in the wooden bowl of the 
cottager; but the fact is, that in the one 
case there is only one dish to attend to, 
whereas, in the other, there are many ; 
and that the potatoes of the cottager are 
consumed hot from the fire, as soon as 
they are ready, whereas those prepared 
by the professional cook are often not 
tasted till they have become cold, and 
consequently become tough and unplea- 
sant. It is a good plan, therefore, to bave 
a dish or plate with boiling water put 
under them, when they are sent to table, 
to keep them hot. Io regard to steam- 
ing potatoes, it is not reckoned so whole- 
some; for the injurious liquor in the po- 
tato already alluded to, cannot be 60 
effectually extracted from it by steaming 
as by boiling them in water.” 
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Steam Narigation.—About ten days 
since an experiment was made with a 
steam tug-boat on a new construction, in 
the rivers Thames and Medway, for towing 
the corn barges between Maidstone and 
London, in a much shorter period than is 
required for the average voyage by the 
usual sailing barges. One of the latter 
craft started from Maidstone with a fair 
leading wind, at the same time another 
barge, of about the same tonnage, was 
taken in tow by the small steam-boat of 
fifteen or sixteen tons. The vessels kept 
nearly together down to Rochester, when 
the sailing barge went through the tunnel 
to Gravesend, and the barge with the 
steam-tug proceeded down the Medway to 
the Nore, and up the Thames. The sail- 
ing barge had thus the start of the tug- 
barge about twenty miles, (after paying, 
we believe, about 3/. tolls for canal 
locks, &c.) and kept the lead till about 
the half way reach, when the tug and 
barge passed her, and proceeded against 
the ebb tide to London, while the sailing 
barge, having lost the tide, did not arrive 
till the next day. This affords a decided 
proof of the advantage that might result 
from the more extended use of steam- 
vessels in river navigation. We under- 
stand the construction of the tug-boat ap- 
paratus used on this occasion, combines 
the principle of Mr. Gurney’s parallel 
tube-boilers, of his steam-carriage ; by 
which there is not only a vast saving of 
weight in tonnage and in fuel, but every 
possibility of accident from explosion is 
prevented, each tube being perfectly dis- 
tinct, and capable of being detached or 
cleansed without deranging the others. 
The action of the paddle-work is also 
quite new in this tug-boat, and calculated 
to prevent the loss of power sustained 
from the back-water of the ordinary 
paddle-wheels, and is said to be the in- 
vention of Messrs. Buck and Co. who 
have obtained a patent for applying it to 
canal navigation. We have some doubts 
whether the ripple produced by steam- 
paddles can ever be so far overcome as to 
do away the objection urged by canal 
proprietors against washing away the 
banks of the canals. It is not merely the 
danger of destroying the banks that is to 
be guarded against; but the washing down 
the clay and sand which settles at the bot- 
tom, and would ultimately choak the 
Water-way, and impede the navigation. If 
steam can be applied to canal navigation 
with as much facility as on rail-roads, 
there can be no doubt of its great advan- 
tage over the present tedious mode of in- 
land navigation. 


A Patent has been lately granted to 
Mr. R. Busk, of Leeds, in the county of 
York, for improvements in apparatus used 
for distilling. —The patentee states his 
object to be to cause the vapour proceed 
ing from the still to pass several times in 
succession, both under, through, and over 
the surface of the liquid to be distilled, 
without mingling with it. The apparatus 
consists of six horizontal chambers, all 
of which are furnished with communica 
tion and overflow pipes, the latter being 
placed near the upper part to regulate the 
quantity, and to leave a continual space 
or passage forthe vapour. The cylindrie 
cal chamber immediately over the still is 
so constructed as to fit on the top of the 
latter, the neck passing through the bot- 
tom and emitting the vapour over the 
surface of the fluid contained in the cham- 
ber. The three chambers, placed succes- 
sively over the one last described, and a 
small distance apart, have false bottoms, 
into which the communication pipes enter 
alternately at contrary sides ; and similar 
pipes convey the vapour through the liquid 
to the space formed in the upper part of 
the chamber by the overflow pipes before 
mentioned. The two uppermost cylinders 
are of much smaller dimensions, being 
intended for the vapour only, and havin 
open vessels around them, into which co 
water is admitted for the purpose of con- 
densation. A long vertical cylinder, which 
the patentee terms the ceotral chamber, 
passes through the centre of the five upper 
ones, and is firmly affixed to the outside 
or upper part of that attached to the still, 
A pipe, from the vat containing the wash, 
passes into this central chamber, and fills 
the remainder of the vessels, as also the 
still, by means of an overflow pipe in the 
form of a siphon, which acts when the 
liquid arrives at a certain point. Thus, 
when the operation of distillation is com- 
menced, the vapour, by means of the com- 
munication and overflow pipes, and the 
false bottoms of the three chambers, is 
caused to pass alternately through and 
over the surfaces of the liquid contained 
in each vessel, and is exposed to nine dif- 
ferent degrees of temperature before it is 
finally condensed. 

On the Colouration of Golden Articles of 
Jewellery, by M. Castellani—The two best 
mixtures, according to M. Castellani, for 
the purpose of giving a good gold colour 
to articles of jewellery, are as follew:— 
Muriatic acid at 22°, 10 parts; oil of vi- 
triol, 4; crystallized boracic acid, 2; 
water, 150: or, acid muriate of alumina 
(liquid), 13; crystallized sulphate of soda, 
4; crystallized boracic acid, 3; water, 
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_ 460.—Either of these mixtures, with 20 
grains of neutral muriate of gold, consti- 
tutes the bath, which is to be used in the 
following manner :—A large glass ma- 
trass, carefully luted at the bottom, is 
placed over a circular furnace, so as to 
have heat readily applied to it; the solu- 
tion is to be put into it, and when at the 
boiling point, the pieces of jewellery, pre- 
viously clenoed and picked, are to ve in- 
troduced, suspended upon golden wires. 
Alter a few minutes, a copper wire is to be 
immersed, and left until the gold has ac- 
quired a deep colour; it is then to be 
withdrawn, but the articles still left in 
until they have acquired the colour neces- 
sary: they are then to be put into warm 
water, acidulated by sulphuric or acetic 
acid, to remove particles of oxide of cop- 
per, washed in clean warm water, and 
dried near a fire. Generally, a single 
operation is not enough; for, as a long 
immersion produces barm from the oxide 
of copper, it is better to shorten it, and 
repeat the operation. The colour pro- 
duced by several immersions is always 
the best; that by one long immersion is 
red, aod often requires the articles to be 
entirely cleaned and recoloured. The 
mixtures above have been used for golden 
articles coutaining one-fourth of copper ; 
other alloys would probably require other 
proportions. When the articles are large 
and thick, the immersion should be lon- 
ger than for small, thin, or narrow ones. 
As the bath is good in proportion to the 
old it contains, when, by successive co- 
ourations, that has been removed, a few 
drops of muriate of gold should be added, 
ant sometimes portions of the other con- 
stituents and of water. The copper wire 
is oxidized in the process, and sometimes 
covered with a film of gold, in which case 
it should be changed or cleaned. If an 
intense yellow colour is required, the im- 
mersion should be frequently repeated, 
and the copper brought into contact. If 
a pale colour is required, the last immer- 
sion should be at the boiling point, and 
the copper wire ought not to touch. 
Bronze articles, gilt by amalgamation, 
may be coloured in the same way; but 
M. Castellani has not as yet determined 
the best mixture for the bath_—Bull. Uni. 
Process for obtaining Gallic Acid, ty M. 
Le Roger.—After having exhausted gall- 
nuts by repeated decoctions, add to those 
decoctions, concentrated, a solution of 
gelatine, which precipitates the tannin : 
filter the liquid, add very pure animal 
charcoal, and boil for eight or ten mi- 
nutes; then filter it again, and by evapo- 
ration and cooling, silky and perfectly 
white crystals of gallic acid are obtained. 
Gall-nuts of the first quality afford, by 
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this. process, a quarter of their weight of 
acid.—Mém, de Physique, de Geneve. 

-Good Ink.——A philosophical publication 
gives. the following recipe for making 
good ink :—Take 8 oz. of nutgalis in pow- 
der; 402. of logwood chips; 4 oz. of 
sulphate of iron; 3 oz. of gum ; 3 oz. of 
gum-arabic in powder ; | oz. of sulphate 
of copper; 1-24th oz. of sugar-candy. 
Boil the galls and logwood. together in 
12 oz. of water for an hour, or till the 
water has evaporated to 6 oz.; strain the 
decoction through a hair-seive or liaen 
cloth, and then add the other ingredients, 
stirring them well together till the whole 
is dissolved, especially the gam : leave 
the liquor twenty-four hours to subside, 
then pour off the supernatant liquor and 
bottle it, corking it well: it is now fit for 
use. 

A Patent has been lately granted to Mr. 
J. L. Higgins for improvements in the 
construction of the masts, sails, and rig- 
ging of ships, and smaller vessels. [uthe 
specification of this patent two fore-aad- 
aft sails are described, of the kind used in 
cutters, and schooners, and for the mizens 
of ships. At the top of the first a gaff is 
placed, which is curved in a circle, of 
which the point where the sheet is attach- 
ed to the boom is the centre, and the 
height of the sail the radius; the but of 
this curved gaff traverses up and down 
between two ropes, that descend to the 
inner end of the boom, next the mast, 
from the extremity of a short gaff, only a 
few feet long, braced up near the top of 
the mast; the luff of the sail is attached 
by cringles, or by lacing, to a flexible 
spear, also of a curved shape, the lower 
end of which is supported by the but-end 
of the boom; and a block placed some- 
what above its middle, corresponding to 
oue opposite to it on the mast, serves both 
to sustain it, and to haul it and the sail 
close to the mast; and, from the position 
of the gaskets in the drawing, we have 
reason to suppose that this sail is intended 
to be reefed at its lower part next the 
boom. The second sail described is a lu 
sail, suspended between a pair of shea 
by a block, on a bar that connects their 
heads; this sail has also a boom at its 
lower edge, from tbe but of which a 
straight flexible spar ascends above the 
sprit, to which spar the luff of the sail is 
fastened by cringles, or by lacing; the 
head of this spar is drawn towards the 
mast by a block, which, with the elevation 
of the sprit, regulates the position of the 
sail’s head. The reefs are taken in at the 
lower part of this sail as well as of the 
former. The patentee states, that a sail 
of this kind, placed at the stern of a ship, 
would be extremely serviceable in tacking 
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om steering. The flexible spars are 
» Cither by sawing a spar lenzthways 
with one or more cuts, and then serving 
it; or by surrounding a rope with se- 
veral flexible pieces of wood, and binding 
the whole together with canvass and sma!! 
cord in the same manner. The first sail 
resetnbles much in shape those used in the 
Mediterranean, and for smaller vessels at 
Lisbon and elsewhere, which are called, 
we believe, latteen sails, and although not 
arranged quite so well as we think it 
might be, yet it appears somewhat supe- 
rior to those mentioned, in being placed 
in such a manner as to escape the obstruc- 
tion of the mastin tacking; and would 
be altogether so, if used with shear masts 
as the second described sail is.—— Repository 
of Arts. 
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Chronometer Oil.— This desideratum 
has, we are assured, at length been met 
by the preparation of an oil possessing all 
those qualities so essential to the delicate 
machinery of chronometers: it is limpid 
and colourless, does. not decompose me- 
tals,'or become frozen until exposed to a 
temperature many degrees under the 

freezing point. Several principal makers 
have used this oil, and bear ample testi- 
mony to its excellence. It is the disco- 
“very of Mr. Payne, late in the department 
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of the principal storekeeper of -his Ma- 
jesty’s Ordnance. 3 
New Wheel.— A new invention; ’ of 
importance to steam-boat’ owners, ‘has 
been constructed by an ingenious meclia- 
nic of Baltimore. It consists of & water 
wheel, so admirably contrived; that the 
power of the engine may be em 
with the grecteut possible effect Sale 
pelling the boat, without the loss of power 
which is experienced in the wheels now in 
use, by their clevating great quantities of 
water in the latter part of Tr course 
through it. By a drawing and model 
which have been made of the invention, it 
appears to have surmounted those diffical- 
ties which steam-boats have bad to en- 
counter from the foregoing cause, and 
that they may be made to move through 
the water with a more uniform propelling 
power, and less agitation than by the pre- 
sent plan.—American Paper. 
Cloth made from Moss Crop.—M Helli- 
well, of Greenhurst Hey, near Todaior- 
den, lias manufactared a beautiful cotton 
russet cloth, and also yarn for stockings, 
from the woo! produced by the moss crop 
plant found upon his estate there. Spe- 
cimens of the yarn and cloth have been 
sent to us, and the latter is remarkatly 
firm and beautiful. They may be seed at 
our office —Leeds Mercury. 





PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


W. Mason, of Maryaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
for improvements in axletrees, and also the boxes 
applicable thereto, August 24, 1830. 

. T. Barratt, of Saint. Mary Cray, co. Kent, for 
improvements on machinery for making paper. 
August 31, 1830, 

A. Applegarth, of Crayford, co. Kent, for im- 

provements in printing machines. Aug. 31, 1830. 
W. Losh, of Benton Honse, co. Northumber- 
land, for improvements in the construction of 
wheels for carriages to be used on railways. Au- 
gust 31, 13830. 

9 (B-. Budding, of the Thrupp, in the Parish of 
_Stroad, co. Gloucester, for a new combination and 
4pplication of machinery for the purpose of crop- 
ping or shearing the vegetable surface of lawns, 
§rass plats, and pleasure grounds, constituting a 
machine which may be ased with advantage, 
Ram a Of a scythe for that purpose. August 31, 

J. Hanson, of Huddersfield, co. York, for im- 
ee ts on locomotive carriages. August 31, 

830, 

E. Clayton, of Bridlesmith Gate, co. Notting- 
ham, for an improved mode of manufacturing 
dongh or paste for the purpose of baking into 
bread. August 31, 1830. 

_T. Thatcher, of Birmingham, for an elastic self- 
adapting saddle, September 7, 1830. ° 
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P. Williams, of Holywell, co. Flint, for an ap- 
paratos or contrivance for preventing accidents iu 
carriages, gigs, and other vehicles, instantly and 
effectually liberating horses or other animals from 
the same, when in danger, or otherwise; and for 
locking and securing the wheels thereof in cases 
of danger, emergency, or otherwise. September 
7, 1830. ‘ 

C. B. Vignoles, of Furnival’s Inn, London, and 
J. Ericsson, of Brook-street, Fitzroy-square, for 
certain additions to the engines commonly called 
locomotive engines. September 7, 1830, 

W. Cook, of Redcross.square, Cripplegate, for 
improvements on cocks for sapplying kitehen 
ranges and cooking apparatus with water, and for 
other purposes, to be called “ fountain cocks.” 
September 7, 1830. 

H. G. Pearce, of Liverpool, R. Gardner and J. 
Gardner of the same place, for an improved fd. 
September 7, 1830. 

J. Chadley, of Gloucester-street, Queen-square, 
for improvements in making or forming bricks, 
tiles, and chimney bars, applicable to the building 
or erecting the flues of chimneys, September 13, 
1830. 

S. Smith, of Wilton-crescent, St. George, Han- 
over-square, for improvements in chimneys for 
dwelling and other houses and buildings. Sep- 
tember 14, 1830. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, &c, 

Sir Jonab Barrington’s Personal Sketches, Se- 
cond Edition. 2 vols. S8vo. 1/, 4s. x 

Parke’s Musical Memoirs, from the first Com- 
memoration of Handel in 1781 to the year 1830. 
2 vols. post Sve. 18s. 

Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 

Nares’s Memoirs of Lord Barghley. 
Ato, 34, 3s, 

Deddridge’s Memoirs and 
Vol IV. Avo. 15s, 

Remains of the late Right Rev. Daniel Sand- 
ford, D.D. Bishop of Edinburgh, &c. By the 
Rev. John Sandford, 2 vols. Svo.. 1. Ls, 

BOTANY. 

Plante Asiaticw rariores; or Descriptions and 
Figures of a select nomber of unpublished East 
Indian Plants. By N. Wallich, M. and P.H.D. 
No. EV. 2é. 10s. 

JURISPRUDENCE, 

A History of English Law, &c. 

Crabb, Esq. 8vo. 6s, 
MEDICINE, sURGERY, &c. 

A Complete Practical Treatise on the Diseases 
of the Eye. By William Mackenzie. 1 vol. S8vo. 
Id. Is. 

The Principles of Surgery. 
M.D. Vol. 1. 14s. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 
Part I. 8vo. 9s. 

Ilustrations of some of the Principal Diseases 
of the Ovaria, their symptoms and treatment, &c. 
By Edward J. Seymour, M.D. S8vo. 1d. Is. 

Gannel on the use of Chlorine in Consumption. 
Svo. 4s. 


Second Edition. 
Vol IL 


Correspondence. 


By George 


By John Barns, 


Vol. XVI. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Practical Domestic Economy. New Edition. 6s. 

Burke’s Official Kalendar. Second Edition, 
10s. 6d. 

The Family Dramatist. No. 2, vol. ii. of the 
Works of Phillip Massinger. 5s. 

A Guide to the Beanties of Anglesea and Car- 
warvonshire, &c. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Cultivation of the Intellect by 
the Study of the Dead Languages. By the Rev. 
Wm. Sewell. 8vo. 9s. 

The Bengal Annual, a Literary Keepsake for 
1830. Edited by D. L. Richardson. Svo. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Library. No. L., being 
a Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the 
Polar Seas, &c. By Professors Leslie, Jameson, 
and H, Marray, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society Delineated, &c. Vol. I. 14. Is. 

The Literary Souvenir for 1831. Edited by 
Alaric A, Watts. 12s. 


The New Year’s Gift; or Jnvenile Souveuir. 
Edited by Mrs. A. A. Watts. 18mo. 8s, 

The Winter’s Wreath for 1831. 18mo. 

Sections and Views, illustrative of Geographical 
Phenomena. By H. T. Delabeche, Esq. F.R.S. 
1 vol, 4to, 22, 2s. 

Journal of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 8vo. 6s. 6d. No. I. 

The Iris; a Religions and Literary Offering. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Dale, M.A. 12s, 

Transactions of the Natural History Society of 
Northumberland, Durham, and Newecastle-upon 
Tyne. Vol.I. Part l. 4to. 4. 1s. 

History of the Covenanters in Scotlands °2 vois, 
ISmo, 8s. 6d. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple’s Memoirs of the Peninsu- 
lar War. 8vo. 9s. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 
The Water Witch, By the Author of “The 
Red Rover,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. LLs. 6d, 
Hope Leslie. 3 vols. post Svo. 1. Is, 
Tales of the Stanley Family. 12mo,. 12s, 6d. 
Legendary Tales, in Verse and Prose, By. I, 
Fox Talbot, Esq. _ 8s. 6c. 


POETRY. 


Aldine Poets. Vol. VI. H. K. White's 
Poems, 5s. 

The Sonnets of Shakspeare and Milton. 4to. 4s, 

The Lyre and the Laurel. 2 vols. 8s. 

Cheltenham Lyrics— Lays of a Modern Trou. 
badour, and other Poems. By Hal Hardynee, 
4s. Gd. 

Tales of the Dead, and other Poems. 
Heneage Jesse. S8vo. 

Tales of the Cyclades, and other Poems. By 
H. J. Bradfield. I vol. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Rosamond, a Tragedy. By Theodore Korner. 
Translated from the German. S8vo. 3s. 

The Poetical and Prose Works of Friederich 
Von Schiller. I vol. Royal 8vo. IL. 10s, 

The Devil’s Visit, a Poem, with eight spirited 
Engravings on wood, from designs by Robert 
Cruikshank. 

The Sacred Lyre, a Collection of Original 
Poems on Devotional Subjects, &c. 32mo, 4s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
The History of the Church of England. By J. 
B. S. Carwithen, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 6s. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam. Second Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1. Ils. 6d. 

Carne’s Letters from the East. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Buckingham’s Travels in Assyria, Media, and 
Persia. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo,. boards. 
1, 11s. 6d. 


By John 


Third Edition. 





LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Pinkerton’s Literary Correspondence will 
be very shortly in the hands of the public. It is 
stated to include many Letters of high curiosity, 
among the principal Authors of which are the 
Hon. Horace Walpole, Gibbon, the historian, Dr. 
Beddoes, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir William Ouseley, 
he Earl of Fife, the Earl of Buchan, Mr. God- 


win, the Marquis of Bute, Lord Napier, Dr. 
Aikin, Sir Walter Scott, Bishop Percy, Mr. Douce, 
the Marchioness of Stafford, Lady Ancram, the 
Earl of Seaforth, Sir Rufane Donkin, Lord Gran- 
ville, Mr. Roscoe, the Earl of Sheffield, Mr. 
Coutts, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Dodsley, Lord Hailes, 
Mr. Thomas Warton, Dr. J. Warton, Mr. Pen- 
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nant, the Earl of Breadalbane, Dr. Gillles, and 
other individuals of note. rhs 

Mr. Theodore Hook’s powers of comic delinea- 
tion are reported to have been exercised with 
the fullest effect in the long-promised work, bear- 
ing the title of ‘‘ Maxwell,” which may now be 
immediately expected by the public. 

A Popular History of Chemistry, by Dr. Thom- 
son, of the Glasgow University, forms the Third 
Number of the “ National Library,” and will, 
doubtless, be considered as demonstrating that the 
principle of utility has not been disregarded in 
this nadertaking. 

The Number of the Family Classical Library, 
for the current month, contains “ The History of 
His Own Times,’ by Tacitus, embracing a Nar- 
rative of the events which transpired from the 
death of the Emperor Augustus to that of Nero, as 
well as of those which preceded the epoch form- 
ing the subject of the history. 

Mr. James Emerson, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has just ready for publication his History of Mo- 
dern Greece, from its conquest by the Romans, 
B.C. 146, to the present time. No complete 
work of the kind has hitherto existed. 

The Author of “ A Winter in London,” “ Splen- 
did Misery,” &c. is about to offer to the public a 
new work of fiction, under the title of “* Rugsel].” 
‘There are many persons whose recollection of the 
fornfer popularity of this writer will induce them 
to welcome his re-appearance in the literary 
arena. 

A new edition is promised immediately of the 
little work so well known and received under the 
designation of “< Philosophy in sport made Science 
in earnest.””’ This production, which is now gene- 
rally known to proceed from the pen of Dr, Paris, 
has been pronounced to be one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts ever made to smooth the paths of 
science for the inexperienced steps of youth. 

The tale of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,” an- 
nounced for immediate publication, is said to con- 
tain some piquant developements of the interior 
of fashionable life, and to bear relation in parti- 
cular to the movements of one of the ducal mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. 

The public euriosity in regard to the expected 
Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence will now be grati- 
lied, as it is understood, without delay, 

The “* Book of the Seasons,” the joint produc- 
tion of William and Mary Howitt, may be shortly 
expected. It is spoken of as likely to interest, in 
an extraordinary degree, the genuine admirers of 
nature. Vignette embellishments, from designs by 
Mr. Bagg, will accompany the work. 

We understand that Sir Arthur Brooke, who so 
distinguished himself by the publication of his Tra- 
vels in Sweden, Norway, and other parts of the 

North of Europe, is about to prodace a Narrative 
of his recent Tour in the Interior of Spain, and 
subsequently in Barbary, It is said that the latter 
country has never before been so thoroughly in- 
Vestigated by a European, and that the details 
are to the last degree curious and valuable. 

The public will doubtless Jearn with satisfaction 
the approaching completion at press of Captain 
Beechy’s Narrative of his Veyage to the Pacific 
and Bebring’s Strait, undertaken with a view of 
meeting the land expedition of Captain Franklin. 
The publication of this work will complete the 
accounts of the Polar expeditions. 
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Mr. Corkindale announces a volume of Poetry, 
“ Lays of Genius.” i 

Mr. Hood announces his “ Comic Annual” for 
1831, and also a second edition of the volume for 
1830, ‘the public,” according to his statement, 
** having placed him in the best of all literary 
positions,—that of having a copyright and not a 
copy Jeft.”” 

Mr. Carne’s new work, “ The Exiles of Pales. 
tine,” a tale of the Holy Land, will, we under. 
stand, be ready for publication early in the ensu.- 
ing month, From the author’s intimate acquaint. 
ance with the scenery and peculiarities of the 
Holy Land, this will doubtless prove a work of 
unusual interest. It is, we believe, the first of the 
kind describing those interesting regions that has 
been written from actual observation. 

The author of “ Pandurang Hari, or Memoirs of 
a Hindoo,” “The Zenana,” &c. has in the press 
a new work entitled “The Vizier’s Son,” in 
3 vols. which will, it is expected, be completed 
in the course of November. 

Inthe press, the Errors of Romanism traced to 
their Originin Human Nature, by R. Whitely,D.D. 

Shortly will be published Nos. 53. and 54. of 
S. W. Reynolds’ Engravings in Mezzotinto, from 
the Pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Of this 
work the remaining six numbers, which are to 
complete the coliection, willappear within twelve 
months from the present period, 

A Memoir of the Life of the Poet Shelley dur- 
ing his residence in Italy, will shortly appear from 
the pen of his friend, Captain Trelawney. 

A new edition of Colonel Montagu’s Ornitholo- 
gical Dictionary, with Additions, &c. is in the 
press. 

The History of the Christian Church during the 
first three centuries, translated from the German 
of Neander, by the Rev. H. J. Rose, M.A, is nearly 
ready. 

Captain Medwin, the Editor of “ Byron’s Con- 
versations,” has just finished a translation of 
Aschylus, on which he has been engaged for the 
last two years. He is at present residing at 
Genoa. 

An Essay on the Origin and Prospects of Man, 
by Mr. Hope, author of “ Anastasius,” is shortly 
to appear. 

The second volume of Moore’s Byron is said to 
be nearly ready for the press. 

The Biography of Lord Rodney, by the Ad- 
miral’s son-in-law, General Mundy, prepared from 
family papers, correspondence, &c. is in the press. 

A Manual! of the Land and Fresh-Water Shells 
hithert@discovered in Great Britain, arranged ac- 
cording to the System of Drapernaud, Brand, 
De Lamarck, and the most recent Authorities ; 
the Characters and Descriptions wholly drawn 
up from the most perfect Specimens in the Cabi- 
net of the Author, W. Tarton, is announced, 

Destiny ; a Tale, by the Author of “ Marriage” 
and “ The Iuheritance,” in 3 vols. post Svo. is in 
the press. 

Robert Dawson, Esq. late chief Agent of the 
Australian Agricultural Company, has a volume in 
the press on Australia and Emigration, being the 
result of his three years’ residence in Australia. 

Inquiries on the Intellectual Powers and the 
Investigation of Truth, by John Abercrombie, M.D. 
author of “ Researches on Diseases Of the Brain,” 
&c. are nearly ready. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS: 
LATELY DECEASED. 


RIGHT MON. W. HUSKISSON, M.P. 

This distinguished and universally-re- 
gretted statesman, whose shocking and 
untimely death caused so intense a sen- 
sation throughout the kingdom, was the 
eldest son of William Huskisson, Esq. a 
respectable private gentleman, who resided 
upon his patrimunial estate, called Oxley, 
in the parish of Bushbury, near Wolver- 
hampton. He was born at Birch More- 
ton, in Worcestershire, on the 12th of 
March, 1769. His mother was Elizabeth 
daughter of John Rotton, Esq. of a highly 
respectable family in Staffordshire, and 
niece to Dr, Gem, (not Gerund, as is stated 
in most publications on the subject,) many 

ears ar ae to the British embassy at 

aris, She died suddenly and premature- 
ly, a few hours after childbirth, leaving 
four children—namely, William, the sub- 
ject of this notice; Richard, who has 
since died; Samuel, the present General ; 
and Charles, who now resides near Birm- 
ingham. Mr. Huskisson, the father, mar- 
ried again after the'lapse of some time, 
and had by his second wife several chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom is Capt. Thomas 
Huskisson, of the Royal Navy. At schools 
in the parish of Bushbury and the neigh- 
bourhood, William received the first rudi- 
ments of his education, which was of a 
liberal nature; and at a very early age he 
was, with his next brother, Richard, sent 
to Paris, with the intention of being 
brought up to the medical profession, un- 
der the superintendance of his great uncle, 
Dr. Gem. At this period, he was re- 
markable only as a bashful, diffident, un- 
assuming, and reserved youth; and on 
this point it may be mentioned, in illus- 
tration, that an intimate friend of his, in 
recently contradicting the erroneous state- 
ment that he had been a clerk in a bank- 
ing-house, said, “I am quite certain he 
never entered a banking-house, except to 
fetch the needful, and even of this there 
is a doubt, for no one would have thought 
of sending him, as he was too bashful to 
tell his business.” The satement that he 
was apprenticed to an apothecary is equally 
untrue. It was his uncle’s intention to 
have made hima physician, with the view 
of introducing him as his own successor in 
the appointment attached to the embassy 
at Paris; but he was from the first, as 
throughout his life, inclined to “ throw 
physic to the dogs,”’ and the circumstances 
of the time soon gave him an opportunity 
of following the bent of his inclination. 
His brother Richard, on the contrary, 
purstied his studies with zeal, and was 


distinguished for superior skill as a sur. 
geon, which was the line the profession 
allotted to him. Sir Astley Cooper, who 
was a fellow-student with Richard, has 
been heard to speak very highly of his 
talents; but his career was brief, and may 
be told in a few words. He was, in the 

ear 1793, through the then commencing 
influence of his brother William, appoint- 
ed a surgeon in the army; and in the 
summer of the following year he fell a 
sacrifice to the yellow fever at Guada. 
loupe. William was, however, reserved 
for a longer and more brilliant course ; 
and it is curious to observe how strongly 
private and public circumstances concurred 
in urging him from the path originally 
marked out for him, to that which led 
him to political distinction. His uncle 
and preceptor, Dr. Gem, was a man of 
rare talents and philosophical mind ; he 
was the intimate associate of Franklin, 
and all the eminent men of the day; but 
he was a severely strict disciplinarian, and 
from the oddity of his notions and habits, 
ill calculated to win a mind, but little pre- 
disposed, to the laborious study of a some- 
what repulsive profession. One instance 
of his peculiarity may suffice for the pre- 
sent purpose. With him, economy was 
ever the order of the day ; and from this 
cause, perhaps, as well as with the view 
of preserving the elasticity of the mind 
during the hours devoted to study, it was 
his habit not to eat any thing whatever 
until the usual time of dinner, about five 
or six o'clock in the afternoon. The ob- 
servance of this rule he enforced upon his 
pupils ; and the only mitigation they were 
allowed, consisted of a scanty portion of 
bread and fruit, with which they were 
sometimes permitted to break the mise- 
rable monotony of this diurnal penance. 
Such a system, it may be supposed, was 
by no means agreeable to the mind, or 
suited to the constitution of youth ; and 
it can excite no wonder to state that Wil- 
liam Huskisson, after a few years expe- 
rience of it, was so much reduced in flesh, 
that when he visited England his family 
could scarcely recognise him, and it was 
only by great care that he was restered to 
his former vigour. This alone would have 
been sufficient to give him a distaste for 
medicine ; but it was mainly to the ex- 
citing state of public affairs at the time 
that the alteration in his course of life 
was attributable. There was then a spirit 
abroad which was well calculated to arouse 
the enthusiasm of youth, and with a power 
almost irresistible to draw the mind from 
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sober. studies to the pursult of objects 
which, in perspective, wére surrounded 


by dazzling glories, replete with soul-éx. 


citing grandeur, and pregnant with bene- 
fitto mankind. The triumphant struggle 
of America for independence had kindled 
a flame which) spread from end to end of 
the civilized world, with astonishing ra- 
pidity, and which found in France a ripe 
and redundant harvest of food. Situated 
as he was, it is scarcely matter of wonder 
that Huskisson canght the contagion ; that 
the talismanic name of liberty aroused his 
spirit; and that the bashful, diffident, and 
reserved youth, started at once into the 
warm assertor of the people’s rights. With 
all the ardour natural to his years, of which 
he had then numbered but nineteen or 
twenty, he entered into the feelings of the 
Revolutionary party, and became a warm 
supporter of principles and theories which 
subsequent experience, and a more ma- 
tured mind taught him to regard as vi- 
sionary and dangerous. He was not, how- 
ever, as as been asserted, a member of 
the Jacobin Club, nor did he approve of 
their violent and anarchical doctrines. 
He was one of those who sought only a 
salutary change in the Government. The 
mistake On this point, which furnished his 
political opponents with apparent grounds 
for stigmatizing him as ‘*an Ultra Liberal, 
and a furious democrat,” arose from his 
being a member of a society in Paris, en- 
titled ** La Société de 1789,” or ** Le Club 
de quatre-vingt-neuf ;”" but that society 
was established by seceders from the Ja- 
cobin Club, and in opposition to it. Its 
object was to protect and defend the ori- 
ginal principles of the Revolution of 1789, 
principles which the Jacobin Club had, by 
its founders, been intended to promote, in 
opposition to the more democratic views 
which that Club afterwards adopted. The 
only other association with which he was 
then mixed up, was “ the London Corre- 
sponding Society,’”’ amongst the supporters 
of which were many men whose loyalty 
and patriotism cannot be doubted ; and it 
woul be unfair to argue, as has been at- 
tempted, that Mr. Huskisson’s sentiments 
at that time were incompatible with a 
faithful allegiance to the British monarchy. 
This point was candidly and satisfactorily 
explained by Mr. Huskisson, in his address 
to the electors of Liverpool, at the election 
of 1823, to which we refer our readers. 
From that explanation it appears that Mr. 
Huskisson did not long continue his con- 
nexion with the club, and, indeed, he was 
soon by circumstances ealled upon to make 
& more profitable use of his time and ta- 
lents. He had become a perfect master 
of the French language, and the interest 
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and general bearings of the several parties 
in Paris. He had also turned hi atten- 


tion to the study of National 


commerce ; his thorough knowl ef 
take so" 


which afterwards enabled him to : 
distinguished and active a part in the af- 
fairs of his own country, ,»These qualifi- 
cations for office, so well adapted to the 
times, did not escape the noti¢e of Lord 


Gower, the British ambassador, to whom. 
he had been introduced by Dr, Gem, and. 


his Lordship’s secretary being prevented 
by illness from attending, to his, duties, 
Mr. Huskisson was selected to fill the si-, 
tuation. He readily embraced the oppor- 
tunity, and, attaching himself to the esta- 
blishment of the Ambassador, relinquished 
totally the study of medicine. In this new 
situation his assiduity and abilities gained, 
him the esteem and approbation of Lord 
Gower, and, on the recal of the embassy. 
in 1792, he was recommended by that no- 
bleman to the notice of Mr. Pitt, the then 
Premier, whojshortly afterwards appgint- 
ed him to an office of considerable respon. 
sibility connected with the investigation 
of the claims made by French refugeés. 
for protection and support. He did not, 
revisit France for many years after the 
Revolution, except upon the occasion o 

the death of Dr. Gem, at which he was 
present. The Doctor appointed him sole 
executor of his will, and bequeathed to 
him the bulk of his property, which was 
considerable, and formed a very pretty 
addition to the estate at Bushbury, that, 
devolved to him on the death of his father 
about the same time. His talents had al. 
ready won for him the esteem and appro- 
bation, not only of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 

Dundas, under whom he was employed, 
but also of many other distinguished, 
men, and of Mr. Canning in particular, 
with whom he ever after maintained the 
most intimate union. He also enjoyed 

the friendship, and was a frequent visitor 
of the poet Hayley at Eartham, which, 
classical seat he afterwards (about 1800,) 
purchased; and which was, up to the 
time of his death, his favourite retreat 
during the intervals of retirement from 

the labours of public business, In 1795 

he was appointed chief clerk in the office 
of Mr. Dundas, (the late Lord Melville,) 

then Secretary of State for the War De- 

partment, and in the following year he 

was promoted to the office of Under Se- 

cretary ; and being found a valuable man 
of business he was then brought into Par- 
liament, under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, 

for the Borough of Morpeth, which place 

he continued to represent until the disso- 
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lution of Parliament in 1802. In 1799 
he married Emily, the youngest daughter 
of the late Admiral Milbanke, and, on 
that occasion, Mr. Dundas procured for 
Mrs. Huskisson a grant of 6151. a-year, 
to commence on the death of her husband. 
He remained in office as U@der Secretary 
of the War Department until the break- 
ing up of Mr. Pitt’s administration in 
1801, when he resigned, Mr. Pitt, having, 
in consideration of his valuable services, 
previously obtained for him the King’s 
Sign Manual, securing to him a pension 
of 12001. a-year, contingent upon his not 
holding any office of that value. At the 
general election in 1802, Mr. Huskisson’ 
was a candidate for the representation of 
Dover, in opposition to Mr. Trevannion 
and Mr. Spencer Smith, but, after a se- 
vere contest of five days, finding that the 
chances were against him, he withdrew, 
and took leave of the electors, in a very 
handsome and conciliatory speech, which, 
in the accounts of the day, was stated to 
have called forth the approbation even of 
his opponents, His place at Morpeth 
having been meanwhile filled by Mr. Ord, 
he remained out of Parliament until 1804, 
when the death of Lord Elliot having 
caused a vacancy for Liskeard, he was re- 
turned for that Borough. On that occa- 
sion he was opposed by Mr. Thomas She- 
ridan, and, elthough that gentleman was 
decidedly in the minority, yet a double 
return was made. A petition was there- 
fure presented by Mr. Huskisson, and, 
after the usual proceedings 
was settled in his favour. 
return to office, in 1004, Mr. Huskisson 
lecame Secretary of the Treasury, which 
post he held until the death of that minis- 
ter in Jan. 1806, when he retired. At the 
General Election in 1807, he was return. 
ed for Harwich, and he resumed, under 
the administration of Mr. Perceval, the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, but retired 
again, with Mr. Canning, in 1809, on the 
oceasion of the quarrel with Lord Castle- 
reagh; after which he remained some 
years out of office. In 1812 he was re- 
turned for Chichester, but not, as has 
been stated, through the influence of the 
Duke of Richmond; on the contrary, he 
offered himself as a candidate on the press- 
ing invitation of the Whigor Blue Party, 
which is totally distinct from that of the 
Lennox family. His reception at Chi- 
chester was host enthusiastic, and the es- 
timation in which he was held by the 
electors may be interred trom the fact, 
that it was with diiliculty they allowed 
him to pay the ordinary expenses of his 
lection, it berg their unantinous desire 
» petumn ham even without the cost of a 
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dinner! But this offer he could not be 
prevailed upon to accept. On his retire- 
ment from Chichester, and election for 
Liverpool in 1823, his late constituents 
presented him with a handsome piece of 
plate as a proof of their sincere regard, 
and the parting was on each side one of 
deep regret, Mr. Huskisson having ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Liverpool 
electors, not from a desire to leave Chi- 
chester, where his attachment was ever 
strong, but from a sense of public duty, 
and an anxiety to render himself more 
extensively useful to his country. In the 
mean time he had returned to office with 
Mr. Canning, and from that period the 
circumstances of his political life must be 
woo fresh in the recollection of the public to 
need recapitulation. We shall not here 
review Mr. Huskisson’s political career, 
nor to enter into any discussion upon the 
opinions he held, or the measures he ad- 
vocated, for we could not do justice to the 
subject in the narrow space to which this 
article must necessarily be limited. Our 
object is chiefly for the present to correct 
the many misstatements which have gone 
forth to the world respecting his early life. 
Neither can it be necessary to detail the 
melancholy occurrences connected with 
his death, an event too recent and too 
awfully distressing to be forgotten. His 
public character is before his country, 

and to the justice of that tribunal his 
most anxious friends may leave it, with- 
out a fear as to the result. In public 
he was respected, even by his political op- 
ponents, in private he was universally be- 
loved ; and, if any consolation can yet 
reach the heart of his afflicted widow, it 
will be found in the assurance that she 
has with her the sympathy of the whole 
nation, 

CARDINAL SOMAGLIA. 

Lately, at Rome, Cardinal Giulio Maria 
della Somaglia, Dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege, Bishop of Villetri and Oslia, Vice- 
Chancellor and Librarian, High Priest of 
the Lateran, Secretary of the Supreme 
College of the Holy Otlice, Prefect of the 
Holy Congregation dei Riti e Ceremonie, 
Knight of the Order of St. Annunziata, 
&c. He was born at Piacenza, the 2th 
of July, 1742, and was descended from one 
of the most distinguished families of the 
country. Pius VI. raised him to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal, June 1, 1795 ; he was 
afterwards one of the party that formed 
anh opposition toe the administration of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, and became Secretary 
of State under Leo XII. Notwithstand- 
ing his advanced age, he exeeuted with the 

eatest activity the duties of that high 
otlee, and was in all respects a man dis- 
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tinguished by multifarious knowledge, and 
was generally’ esteemed. He is said to 
have left a fortune of 600,000 scudi, which 
he has bequeathed to the Propaganda. 


EARL HARCOURT. 


At his seat, Leonard’s Hill, near Wind- 
sor, aged 87, the Right Hon. William 
Hareourt, third Earl Harceurt, and Vis- 
count Harcourt of Nuneham Courtney, 
county of Oxtord ; a Field Marshal, Co- 
lonel of the 16th Dragoons, and Governor 
of Plymouth, The family of Harcourt, 
which, by the death of this venerable re- 
presentative, has disappeared from the 
ranks of the peerage, is of a high antiqui- 
ty. The name is local in Normandy, and 
we believe there are now in France more 
than one titled family to which it belongs. 
At the expense of the French Dukes of 
the name (a title conferred by Louis XIV. 
in 1700), a history of the family was pub- 
lished, in two volumes folio; and one of 
the finest monuments in the church of 
Notre Dame at Paris, is to the memory 
ofa Count d’Harcourt. Some of the Har- 
courts of France found refuge with the 
family of the late peer at the French re- 
volution. The English Harcourts have 
for centuries flourished, generally at Stan- 
ton-Harcourt, in Oxfordshire. The first 
peer was a Lord Chancellor, whom Queen 
Anne created a Baron, and George the 
First a Viscount. His grandson and suc- 
cessor was created an Earl by George the 
Second. He was for more than seven 
years Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
lost his life by falling into a well at Stan- 
ton-Harcourt, shortly after his return. 
His elder son, brother to the subject of 
this memoir, was Master of the Horse to 
the Queen, and died in 1809, aged 73. 
William was born March 20, 1742-3, the 
younger son of Simon the first Eari. It 
is upwards of seventy years since he en- 
tered the army, having been appointed to 
an ensigney in the Ist Foot Guards in 
August 1759. He was promoted to be 
captain in the 16th Light Dragoons in the 
following October; and in the 3rd Dra- 
goons June 30, 1760. In 1761, when the 
Earl Harcourt was sent Ambassador to 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, to conduct home 
the destined consort of King George the 
Third, the subject of this memoir accom- 
panied his father, and immediately re- 
ceived an appointment in the Queen’s 
household, of which he continued a mem- 
ber until her Majesty’s death. On his re- 
turn from the Continent, although not 
mineteen years of age, he attended, as aid- 
de-camp, the Earl of Albemarle to the 
Havannah. He served with the army in 
America, and received successively the 


promotions to be Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the army, 1764; in the 4th Light Dra- 
goons, 1765; in the 18th Light Dragoons, 
in May 1767; in the 3lst Foot in the 
November following; in the 2d Light 
Dragoons, 1768, and in the 16th Light 
Dragoons, 1770. In 1776, he performed a 
distinguished service by going seventy 
miles on the same horse in one day, 
through an enemy's country, with a pa- 
trol of only thirty men of his own regi- 
ment, and returning with the General 
commanding the American army, General 
Lee, who had deserted from the British, 
and whom he took out of his quarters 
while he was surrounded by 2000 men. 
This event occasioned such consternation 
in the army of the enemy, and such exul- 
tation in that of the British, that for some 
time it was believed that it would have 
decided the fate of the war. In reward 
for this gallant achievement, Lieut.-Col. 
Harcourt was, on his return to England, 
appointed Aid-de-camp to the King, and 
Colonel by brevet, August 29, 1777; and 
on General Burgoyne giving up the com. 
mand of his regiment, he was appointed 
to the coloneley, October 20, 1779, The 
16th was styled the Queen’s regiment of 
Light Dragoons; and he held its chief 
command for upwards of fifty years, until 
his death. In 1782, the Hon. William 
Harcourt was promoted to the rank of 
Major-General inthearmy. In 1793 and 
1794 this officer served with the army in 
Flanders, where he had the command of 
the cavalry, and whilst there was raised 
to the rank of Lieut.-Gen. October 1 in 
the former year. After the return of the 
Duke of York to England, the command 
of the British troops devolved upon Lieut.- 
Gen. Harcourt. In 1795, he was appoint- 
ed Governor of Hull; and was made a 
General in 1798. On the formation of 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
in 1799, the King appointed General Har- 
court the first Governor. He retained the 
post for nine years, when he resigned it 
for the Government of Portsmouth. On 
the death of his brother, April 20, 1809, 
General Harcourt succeeded to his titles 
and estates, and was also appointed his 
successor in the post of Master of the 
Horse to the Queen. Earl Harcourt was 
invested with the insignia of a Grand 
Cross of the Bath, May 27, 1820. In the 
coronation procession of King George the 
Fourth in 1821, Earl Harcourt carried the 
Union Standard. In the general promo- 
tion in the army which bore the date of 
that solemnity, the Marquess of Drogheda 
and his Lordship, who were then the two 
senior Generals in the army, were elevated 


to the rank of Field Marshal. On the Is 
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of January 1827, Earl Harcourt was pro- 
moted from the Government of Ports- 
mouth to that of Plymouth, the latter 
being then vacated by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, on his Grace’s succeeding, by the 
death of the Marquess of Hastings, to the 
office of Constable of the Tower. On the 
20th of the same month, the venerable 
Field-Marshal attracted particular atten- 
tion at the funeral o: the Duke of York, 
bearing on that occasion the baton of the 
deceased Commander-in-chief. In the 
early part of the late King’s illness, his 
Lordship rode daily to Windsor Castle to 
make inquiries. He was himself destined 
to precede his Majesty to the grave, after 
about five days’ confinement. His remains 
were interred with his ancestors at Stan- 
ton-Harcourt. His Lordship married, 
September 3, 1778, Mary, widow of Tho- 
mas Lockhart, Esq. of Craig House, in 
Scotland, and eldest daughter of the Rev. 
William Danby, DD. of Farnly, in York. 
shire. This lady survives, having never 
had any family. The Earl's estates chiefly 
devolve on his cousin, the Archbishop of 
York. His will was proved on the 30th 
of July. He leaves-to his widow the house 
and estates at St. Leonard’s Hill, and the 
interest of 80,000/. for life, and the jewels, 
pictures, &c. in full property. After her 
death, the two first go to the Marquess 
and Marchioness d’Harcourt, in France. 
On their death, the capital is directed to 


be invested in land, and entailed, with the 
St. Leonard’s estates, on the sens of the 
Marquess d*Harcourt and his heirs male. 
In failure of such issue, on George Har- 
court, Esq. of Cooper’s Hill, near Egham 
(we presume, the representative of the 
Archdeacon Harcourt before noticed). His 
Lordship directs, that if the persou who 
shall succeed to the lands purchased with 
the 80,0001. be absent from Engiand more 
than six months at one time, unless he 
be so in the civil or military service of 
Great Britain, or under twenty-five years 
of age, and travelling for his education, 
he shall forfeit the advantages of such be- 
quest. Legacies to the amount of 6000/, 
are bequeathed, and the building of a 
school on Clewer Green by the Countess, 
MRS. LACOM. 

Departed this life, most deeply and sin. 
cerely regretted, at Mr. M‘Knight’s, Earl 
Court Terrace, Mrs. Lacom, (widow of the 
late B. Lacom, a most distinguished officer 
of the East Iinlia Company’s service, pa- 
tronised by his Majesty George III. and 
a friend of the late Hon. W. Pitt.) Mrs. 
Lacom was a kind, benevolent, and truly 
pious Christian : she bestowed in real cha- 
rity the greater part of her income, and 
denied herself the use of many comforts to 
administer the necessaries of life to the 
distressed and destitute. The poor have 
to deplore the loss of a liberal benefactress, 
and society a bright and amiable member. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Lord Mayor.— Alderman Key has been 
elected Lord Mayor of London for the en- 
suing year. 

French Revolution. — A deputation of 
Common Councilmen lately waited on 
the Lord Mayor requesting him to call 
a meeting in the City for the purpose of 
testifying the admiration felt in the British 
metropolis at the heroism of the inhabitants 
of its sister metropolis of France in the re- 
cent events which have taken place there. 
His Lordship squeamishly declined the 
application; but it was recommended to 
call a meeting without the intervention 
of the Chief Magistrate, at some of the 
usual places for such assemblages ; and a 
meeting accordingly took place at the Lon- 
don Tavern. There were many people of 
high character and respectability present, 
though some others of more doubtful name 
and importance would have been better 
away. The chair was taken by Mr. War- 
burton, M.P. and after several gentlemen 
had delivered their sentiments, resolutions 
were agreed to in conformity with the re- 


quisition. The first was, “ That the wise 
and heroic conduct of the French people 
during the late successful revolution has 
entitled them to the applause and grati- 
tude of mankind ; that we rejoice in the 
establishment and the extension of the 
blessings of free government, and desire 
that liberty, peace, and prosperity may be 
enjoyed by all the nations in the world.” 
The second was, “* That our especial ad- 
miration is due to the citizens of Paris, 
who so boldly, promptly, and magnanl- 
mously decided the great question of their 
country’s freedom ; and that this Meet- 
ing, not because they doubt the readiness 
of a great nation to provide for its heroic 
patriots, but as a testimony of their own 
feelings, concurs in the desirableness 0! 
numerous pecuniary contributions, how- 
ever small in amount, in order to convey 
the wish of the people of London to alle- 
viate the suffering of those who so nobly 
discharged their patriotic duties.” —This 
was followed by a resolution, the object of 
which was, that an address should be sent 
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from the citizens of London to the citizens 
of Paris, congratulating them upon their 
bravery, and upon the triumph they had 
achieved. A committee was formed to 
conduct the subscriptions, and bankers 
nominated to receive them; after which, 
the Meeting separated. A subscription 
was entered into at the doors, 

New Churches.—By the tenth report of 
his Majesty’s Commissioners for building 
New Churches, it appears that they have 
determined on and made provision for the 
erection of 220 churches and chapels ; viz. 
134 completed, 50 building, 17 plans ap- 
proved, 4 plans under consideration, and 
15 proposed grants for building others. 
The churches and chapels completed will 
accommodate 192,274 persons—86,620 in 
pews, and 106,154 in free seats. The 
Exchequer Bills issued to the day of pub- 
lishing the Report amount to one million 
two hundred and sixty-two thousand five 
hundred pounds ! 

Anti-Slavery Meeting.—In_ pursuance 
of previous notice a public meeting was 
held last month at Staines, Col. Phipps 
in the chair. A petition was read by the 
Vicar of Staines ; after the moving and 
seconding of which, an animated discussion 
took place on the condition and treatment 
of slaves in the British Colonies, It was 
asserted, on behalf of the slave proprie- 
tors, that the condition and treatment of 
slaves rendered their state as comfortable 
and desirable as that of the English pea- 
sant; whilst, on the other hand, it was 
maintained on the evidence of a consi- 
derable number of credible and respect- 
able witnesses, that in the Mauritius es- 
pecially, the slaves had not sufficient food 
for their sustenance, without stealing, 
and they would greedily devour the offal 
of the barracks. And that persons of 
rank now living in England. attest their 
having seen from the windows of the Go- 
vernor’s house, slaves coupled together, 
and driven to their labour like brute 
beasts, by the lash of the cart-whip, 
weighing seven pounds. With respect to 
the West Indies, it was fully proved that 
the most atrocious cruelties were practised, 
not only on men and children of both 
Sexes, but even on women, under such 
delicate circumstances as claim for them 
the Sympathy ard protection of every 
creature deserving the name of man. But 
this is plainly denied in our West India 
Colonies, since many cf that class have 
been most brutally coerced to toil beyond 
their powers ; and, in default of such ex- 
ertions, have been cruelly and indecently 
Scourged, tormented, and even murdered, 
Without a possibility of such enormities 
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being legally brought to light, since no 
conviction can take place in any Court of 
Law in those Colonies on slave evidence. 
The petition was drawn up with a view 
to gradual emancipation, but the meeting 
was so fully convinced of the imperative 
duty of petitioning for immediate emanci- 
pation, that it was put and carried to that 
effect, almost unanimously. And it was 
resolved, that the Duke of Gloucester and 
Mr. Briscoe, M.P. for Surrey, be re- 
quested to present the petition as early es 
possible at the commencement of the ap- 
proaching Sessson of Parliament. 

A meeting of the Vestrymen of Saint 
Luke’s parish, Middlesex, was lately held 
at the church, for the purpose of *consi- 
dering the propriety of presenting peti- 
tions to both Houses of Parliament for 
the repeal of the duties on houses and 
windows.”” Mr. Hall, churchwarden, in 
the chair. Several resolutions were pro- 
posed and agreed to. Several members of 
the vestry spoke on the subjects under 
consideration, and thanks being voted to 
the chairman, the meeting separated. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS., 

The Rev. E. Bosanqnet, to the Rectory of Iilis 
field, Hants, vacant by the death of the Rev. T. 
Willis. 

The Rev. S$. W. Dowell, to the Rectory of Shor- 
well and Mottistone, Isle of Wight, vacant by the 
cession of the Rev. W. St. John Mildmay. 

The Rev. G. Porter, to the Vicarage of Monk 
Sherborne, on the resignation of the Rev. J. B. 
Maude, 

The Rev. F. Baring, to the Rectory of Abbot 
Stove and Itchen Stoke, on the resignation of the 
Rev. W. St. John Mildmay. 

The Rev. J. M. Colson, to the Rectory of Lin 
kenholt, vacant by the death of the Rev. T. M. 
Colson. 

The Rev. G. Dewdney, M.A. to hold by dispen- 
sation the Rectory of Gussage St. Michael, Dorset, 
together with the Rectory of Fovant, Hants. 

The Rev. C. R. Ashfield, to the Vicarage of 
Loddon, Nortolk. 

The Rev. C. R. Ashfield, to the Rectory ot 


Whitton-caum-Thurlton, in Sutiolk. 

The Rev. W. H. M. Roberson, M.A. of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Tytherington, 
Gloucestershire. 

The Rev. T. Tyrwhitt, M.A. of Christ Chureh, 
Oxfoid, Prebendary of Salisbury, to the Vicarages 
of Winterbourne Whitchurch and Tarnworth, 
Dorsetshire. 

The Rev. C. B. Tyre, B.A. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Leckhaimpton, Glouces 
tershire. 

The Rev. E. Hibgame, to the Vicarage of Ford 
ham, Cambridgeshire. 

The Rev. J. R. Hopper, A.B. to the Rectory of 
Bedingfield, Suffolk. 

The Rev. G. R. Gray, to the Vicarage of Inkbo 
rough, Worcestershire, void by the death of the 
Rev. W. Heath. 
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The Rev. J. Wood, A.M. to the Perpetual Cu- 
racy of Willisham, Suffolk. 

The Rev. W. Barloe, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
late of Ashbocking, Sutfolk, to the Rectory of 
West Chiltington, Sussex, 

The Rev. J. Shirley, A.M. to the Rectory of 
Frettenham-with-Stanninghall, Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. Dolphin, A.B. to the Rectory of 
Antingham St. Mary, Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. Darby, M.A. Curate of Epsom, 
Surrey, to the Rectory of Skenfreth, Monmouth- 
shire. 

The Rev. J. Stedman, M.A. Head Master of the 
Seminary at Wandsworth, to the Vicarage of 
Gosfield, in Essex. 

The Venerable H. Law, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Yeovilton, Somersetshire. 

The Rev. Sir E. W. Sandys, M.A. Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, to the Rectory of 
Winstone, Gloucestershire. 

The Rev. M. Cooper, B.A. Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to the Second Mastership of 
Islington Proprietary Grammar School. 

The Rev. W. White, M.A. Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School at Shetlield, and late Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cainbri'!ge, to the Head 
Mastership of the Free Grammar School at Wol- 
verhampton. 

The Rev. L. Ripley, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Head Master of Morpeth Grammar 
School, to the Second Mastership of Durham 
Grammar School. 

The Rev. R. W. Kerby, to the Head Mastership 
of Wymondham Grammar School, Nor.olk. 


—_ -—. 


Married.}|—At Pau, Sir H. Bunbury, Bart. M.P. 
to Miss Emily Napier. 

At Henlow, Beds, W. J. Goodeve, of Clifton, 
Esq. to Lady Frances Jemima Erskine, sister to 
the Earlof Mar. 

At Leamington, Sir C. E. Carrington, of Chal- 
font St. Giles’s, Bucks, M. P. to Mary Ana, only 
daughter of J. Capel, Esq. 

J.J. Vaughan, Esq. B.A. of Merton College, 
Oxford, and eldest son of the Hon. Mr. Baron 
Vaughan, to Lucy, eldest dau. of P. Piggott, Esq. 

At Fulham Church, W. 5S. Hall, Esq. eldest son 
of Colonel Hall, of Topsham, Devon, to Maria 
Sophia, youngest daughter of J. Tucker, Esq. of 
Hammersmith. 


At St. Marylebone, J. Labouchere, Esq. of Ha. 
milton-place, to Mary Louisa, second daughter of 
J. Du Pre, Esq. 

At Kingston, near Taunton, J. Garratt, Esq. of 
Surbiton place, Surrey, to Frances Foster, eldest 
daughter of W. Wensley, Esq. 

The Rev. F. Puliord, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of A. B. Drummond, Esq. 

At Cambridge, the Rev. J. Athawes, M.A, of 
Loughton, Bucks, to Miriam, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Browne, Esq. 

At Royston, the Rev. J. Medway, of Melbourn, 
to Mary, daughter of the late J. Fordham, Esq. 

At Creeting St. Mary's, Suffolk, the Rev. R, 
Richards, of Datchet, to Caroline Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. J. Bricgs. 

At Clapham, the Rev. G. Price, of Romald 
Kirk, Yorkshire, to Georgina, the only surviving 
danghter of the late Capt. C. Pelly, R.N, 

At Harpsden, Oxon, M. E. Impey, Esq. of Ca. 
versham-hill, to the eldest daughter of Col. Mayne, 
of Boulney-court. ; 

At Eyton, Herefordshire, the Rev. E. R. Ben- 
yon, Rector of Downham, and of North Ockenden, 
Essex, to Jane, only daughter of E, Evans, Esq. 


Died.|}—At Dunkeld, aged 76, his Grace the 
Duke of Atholl, K.T. 36 years Lord. Lieutenant of 
Perthshire, Governor of the Isle of Man, &ce. 

At Ickworth, the seat of the Marquis of Bristol, 
the Hon. Eliza Harriet Ellis, only daughter of 
Lord and Lady Howard de Walden. 

At Hamble Clit, Julia, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur and Lady A. Paget. 

At Windsor, C. A. T. Cunynghame, second 
daughter of Sir D. Canynghame, Bart. 

In Great Kussell street, Bloomsbury, the Dow- 
ager Lady Young, relict of the late Admiral Sir 
G. Young, 

At Ipswich, W. Pearson, Esq. 

At Walton, the Rev. S. Reeve, A.B. 

Mr. R. Simmons, of Levington, Suffolk. 

The Rev. R. Jeffreys, Rector of Throcking, 
Herts. 

At Rome, the Rev. R. Finch, M.A. of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 

At deighton Buzzard, Beds, J. Millard, Esq. 

At Faversham, G. Beckett, Esq. 

At Whybridge, near Hornchurch, Essex, C. 
Tyler, Esq. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
— 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Duke of Bedford, Grand Visitor of the Ped 
ford Infirmary, has presented a second donation of 
1004. to the Chaplaincy fund of that Institution. 
This fund was opened in 1823, for the purpose of 
raising a capital of 1500/. cap ible of affording a 
permanent annual stipend of 5. to a Chaplain. 
This object has not yet been established, as a sum 


of nearly 6002. is still required for the completion 
of the fund. His Grace having been informed of 
the deficiency, and that the Rev. Mr. Tattam had 
been obliged, by reason of i}lness, to withdraw his 
gratuitous services as Sunday Chaplain at the 
house, and that the patients in consequence would 
be deprived of regular religions instruction, bas, 
with bis accustomed regard to the interests of the 
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Institation and of religion, forwarded this bis se- 
cond benefaction to the Treasurer. 


CHESHIRE. 

Pursuant to public notice, the third meeting of 
the Stockport Political Union was lately held at 
Heaton Norris. The principles of this Union 
are similar to those of the Birmingham. The 
members deem triennial parliaments, universal 
sutirave, and vote by ballot, to be absolutely ne- 
cessary for regaining and securing the political 
rights of the British people. At the time appoint- 
ed about five hundred persons assembled, and Mr, 
Rayner, of Stockport, was, by acclamation, called 
to the chair, and after some discussion, resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, all favourable to ra- 
dical reform. A general committee was appoint- 
ed to meet every Wednesday, and district com- 
mittees chosen to superintend the collections of 
id. per week from the Members of the Union, to 
defray the necessary expenses incurred in the 
furtherance of the objects of the association, 

A Roman silver coin of Trajan was lately found 
in a garden in Bonghton, It was struck A.D. 98, 
On the obverse is a head of Trajan in a fine state 
of preservation. Legend, Imp. Trajanus, &c. On 
the reverse, a captive sitting upon a shield, Le- 
gend, Cos. V-P*S°P°Q:R. Optimo Primo. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Carlisle and Newcastle Canal.—Workmen have 
already commenced to excavate the ground at 
Durran Hill, and one or two other places on the 
line, and the whole of the work will proceed with 
the utmost rapidity. In the first instance the road 
will be brought no farther west than to join the 
Penrith road at the foot of Botchergate, there 
being no necessity, until the line be farther ex- 
tended to the east than Brampton to join the Canal 
Basin. By thus delaying to carry the live across 
the Caldew, the expenditure of mach money will 
be saved, and the line to Brampton sooner com- 
pleted, so as to bring coals to Carlisle as speedily 
as possible. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


At a Derbyshire Agricultural Meeting, lately 
held at Bakewell, several new members were pro- 
posed, and the party separated, gratified with the 
proceedings of the day. J. C. Althorp, Esq. Din- 
nington Hall, was elected President for the en- 
suing year, with Woollett Wimot, Esq. Chaddes- 
den, Vice-President; and Mr. Bright, was re- 
elected Secretary. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The third exhibition of the South Devon and 
East Cornwall Horticultaral Society was lately 
held at Plymouth. A most splendid display of 
fruits, flowers, foreign and indigenons plants, and 
if not so at'ractive, still notless useful, vegetables, 
evinced the growing zeal of contributors; which 
was only equalled by the very fashionable and 
crowded attendance of those who support such 
useful exhibitions, as much by personal patronage, 
as by their liberal subscriptions. The chair was 
taken by Lord Morley, who eloquently inculcated 
the advantaves to be derived by the general en- 
couravement of Horticulture, adduced particular 
reasons why its pursuit should be more attentively 
followed in the salubrious clime of Devon and 
Cornwall, and drew a pleasing inference of the 


continual enlargement of the Society from the in- 
creasingly strenuous support which it received. Dr. 
Hamilton, the secretary, then addressed the com. 
pany at considerable length, and we are sorry that 
We cannot devote sufficient space to follow him in 
the detail of his observations. But we must not 
om.t the expression of our hopes, that his remarks 
relative to the Pita, a native of Carthagena, of the 
family of the Pine Apple, may not be lost upon 
his attentive auditory. The fibre of the Pita is ex. 
ceedingly tenacious, it is capable of resisting the 
action of acids and of humidity, and is superior to 
flax, hemp, and esparto, both in durability and 
strength. A specimen of the Pita, from the stove 
of Mr. Pontey, and some of the fibres in a raw 
State, measuring ten feet in length, and a portion 
spun into cord, through the kindness of Commis- 
sioner Ross, was shown to the company. Dr, 
Hamilton stated that its culture had already 
commenced in some of the West India islands, 
and that there was little doubt of its becoming an 
important article of commerce to this country, 
The learned Secretary announced several subscrip- 
tions to the society, and amongst them twenty-one 
guineas from his Grace the Duke of Bedford, ten 
pounds from the noble President, Lord Morley, 
and two guineas each, as annual subscriptions 
from the Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, and SirT. B, Mar- 
tin, the Borough Members, and concluded by read- 
ing the iist of prizes, as awarded by the judges, 

From the “ Plymouth Herald :”’—We are happy 
to inform our readers that, at a meeting of the 
subscribers to the Dartmouth floating-bridge, held 
lately at Dartmouth, the Earl of Morley in the 
chair, the remaining shares necessary (according 
to the provisions of the Act of Parliament) for the 
bevinning of the work were taken, and measures 
adopted for its immediate commencement accord- 
ingly. It is expected that the floating bridge itself 
(which, for greater certainty and expedition, is to 
be worked both by a chain across the river and 
steam), as well as the aew roads, which are te 
form the approaches to it on each side, will be 
entirely completed by next summer, The new, 
very handsome line of road from Dartmouth to 
Plymouth, by way of Morley and Modbury, has 
recentiy been opened; thus a complete coast com- 
munication from Exeter to Plymouth, by way of 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, Paignton, and 
Dartmouth will be effected, and this last most 
beautiful town at length rendered accessible to 
tonrists travelling in carriages, and to the general 
traveller. 


DURHAM. 


The members and friends of the Sanderland 
Anti Slavery Society lately held a meeting in the 
Assembly Room, Snuderland, when petitions to 
the King and the two Houses of Parliament, pray- 
ing for the immediate emancipation of the Ne- 
groes, were agreed to, after the meeting had been 
addressed by various gentlemen connected with 
the Society. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A very spirited subscription has been raised by 
the inhabitants of the parish of Newent, for the 
purpose of purchasing a piece of plate, to be pre- 
sented to their worthy Vicar, the venerable Arch- 
deacon Onslow, as a slight tribute to the many 
virtues which adorn his character and endear him 
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to his parishioners; and as a trifling acknowledg. 
ment of uniform and indefatigable attention which 
he has shown, during a period of more than twen- 
ty-six years, to their interests both spiritual and 
temporal. 

KENT. 

The Gentlemen and Farmers of Kent are in the 
greatest consternation on account of a system of 
conflagration from which many of them have suf- 
fered, Every man who has ever employed an 
Lrishinan is in constant dread of a visit. The in 
surgents go about in bands of one hundred and 
fifty, and coolly demand the keys of the barns to 
destroy the threshing-machines, all idea of resist. 
ance is out of the question. Signals are given by 
sky-rockets, and as many as fourteen stack-yards 
have beenin flames at the same time. Whatadds 
tothe alarm of the farmers, is the refusal of the In- 
surance Offices to ensure them, except on the 
most rainous terms. The Magistrates have not 
been inactive, but they allege, in justification of 
their inability to prevent these outrages, that it is 
impossible to do so unless they are provided with 
a sufficient force, either of civil or military, to pa- 
trole the roads, 

The following inscription appears on a white 
marble monument in St. Lawrence Church, Rams. 
gate. An instance, in addition to the many al- 
ready known, which do credit to the heart of the 
King :— 

This Monument, 
to the 
Memory of the late 
Rear-Admiral WILLIAM FOX, 
who died 
the 3rd of December, 1810, aged 77 years, 
is erected by 
His Royal Highness Prince Wittisu Henry, 
Duke of Clarence and St. Andrews, and 
Earl of Munster, K.G. and K.T. 
Admiral ot the Red Squ rdron of H. M's. Fleet, 
From a sincere regard for the character 
of the late Rear-Admiral, 

And from an uninterrupted friendship, which 

subsisted for thirts one years, 


October It, ISTL. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Live tr} oo) Agricultural Socie y The establish 
ment of a society in Liverpool for promoting im- 
provements in agricalinre in the districts sur- 
rounding that town is at leneth announced. The 
first annual meeting was lately held, when the so- 
ciety’s premiums were awarded to the successful 
competitors in the show of live stock, &c. In 
their report the judges stated that the show was 
mach more satisfactory than could have been an- 
ticipated, after a season so unfavourable for agri- 
coltural labours. 

NORTOLK. 

Ata public dinner which was recently given at 
Yarmouth to T. W. Coke, Esq. and Sir Wi. H. B. 
Folkes, to celebrate their return as members for 
Norfolk, the former Gentleman, whose opinions 
have been looked up to with reverence as the as- 
sociate of Fox, and the creat supporter of the 
principles of that distingnished etatesman, when 
speaking of Reform, said, * As there are a variety 
of opinions on that subject, and | should be sorry 
should 1 not go soe far as some of my friends, I 
will state what my opinions are. I think every 
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man paying taxes should have an opportunity of 
voting; that every householder and every copy. 
holder should have the same privilege ; and as we see 
how much better behaved members are too to. 
wards the close of a Session, | would propose to 
have the Parliaments triennial instead of septen- 
nial; the oftener a Member has to appeal to his 
constituents the better behaved he is sure to be. 
I go also the foll length with Lord John Russel] 
fer conferring the right of representation upon the 
great manufacturing towns, such as Manchester, 
Sheffield, Leeds, and Birmingham—and this is the 
extent of Reform to which I go.” 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Pursuant to previous announcement, a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Neweastle took 
place, on Tuesday the 7th of September, in the 
Guildhall, Geo, Shadforth, Esq. the Mayor, in the 
chair, “ to attest the sympathy of Englishmen with 
the cause of liberty in France, and to take into 
consideration the expediency of opening a sub. 
scription for the relief of the wounded, and of the 
widows and orphans of the brave men who pe. 
rished in the late memorable resistance of the 
population of Paris, to the unconstitutional man 
date of a bigoted and despotic government ;” 
when resolutions favourable to the object of the 
meeting were unanimously carried. 

Academy of Arts, Newcastle.—This Institution 
will be shortly opened with the annual exhibition 
of modern pictures; judging from the names of 
many celebrated artists of Londen and Edinburgh, 
who have contributed their works, it may reason 
ably be anticipated that the exhibition will be 
equal, if not superior, to any former year. The 
leading subject is Caleott’s grand picture of the 
entrance to Shields Harbour, which Sir M. W. 
Ridley, Bart. M.P. (who has always shown him- 
self a distinguished promoter of the Fine Arts of 
this town) has, according to his promise at the 
annnal dinner last year, kindly sent from London 
expressly for this exhibition, and no doubt but the 
lovers of painting will be highly gratified with an 
opportunity of inspecting so justly-esteemed a 
chef-d’ceuvre of this eminent marine painter, The 
resident artists, we hear, have been making un- 
precedented exertions to add to the interest of the 
exhibition, 

SUFFOLK. 

\ Lecture on Mechanical Philosophy was lately 
delivered at the Ipswich Institation, by Mr. G. 
Bayley. It was interesting and bighly insiructive ; 
and considering the number of lectures Mr. Bay- 
ley has given during the year, the warmest thanks 
of the Institution are due to him for his very 
liberal and useful services. 


SURREY. 


At a meeting of the Southwark Dissenters, late- 
ly held, the following communication was read 
trom Lord John Russell, in reply to their offer to 
support him in the election for Southwark :— 
** Gentlemen, it is not possible for me to express 
how much I feel at this mark of your approba- 
tion. Next to the success of the great measure [0 
which you allude, the warm return I have met 
with from Protestant Dissenters has been the 
most grateful reward of my exertions, which, if 
they were less splendid than those of others, 
had a love of religions freedom for their source, 
and the establishment of religious freedom for their 
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result. Without claiming the merit of that suc- 
cess, I rejoice to have been the instrument of ob- 
taining for a large portion of my fellow-subjects a 
share in those blessings of entire freedom which 
God made for all, and men confined to a part. 
Allow me to ask you, Gentlemen, not to carry 
at this time your generous intentions into effect. 
Whenever I shall want your assistance, be assur- 
ed that I will not scruple to receive it with cheer- 
fulness and gratitude.” 
SUSSEX. 

Mr. Buckingham lately delivered a lecture at 
the Old Ship Assembly Rooms. His lecture was 
long, but he was listened to with great attention, 
Having made some general remarks on the state of 
the interior of Asia, he proceeded to show that 
however perfect the delineations of various parts 
of the world might appear in maps, for no map- 
maker, ancient or modern, would leave blanks in 
these descriptions, they were very far from being 
correct. This position be proceeded to prove from 
the works of Capt. Basil Hall, who states that he 
was sailing among hundreds of islands, forming a 
large archipelago, which are not only wholly unno. 
ticed in any map, but the very space occupied by 
them is described as being forests on a continent! 
How little was also known of the islands of Bor- 
neo, larger than any kingdom of Europe, of Java, 
Japan, the Philippine Islands, and, in a word, of 
the whole of East Asia! and pointed out how de- 
sirable it was that these countries should be thrown 
open to European enterprise. He then alluded to 
the generally received opinion that the Asiatics 
were so opposed to all improvements, owing to 
their castes, that all attempts to educate and in- 
troduce knowledge amongst them were hopeless, 
and contended that the reverse was the fact; that 
the Asiatics were desirous of receiving knowledge, 
and supported his argument by reference to the 
works of Bishop Heber and Sir Stamford Raffles, 
and in farther proof instanced the fact of the Rajah 
of Tanjore being thoroughly acquainted with the 
scientific works of Lavosier, Button, and Linnwus, 
whilst, in the opinion of Bishop Heber, his judg- 
ment of Shakspeare was equal to that of Lord 
Byron. Mr. Buckingham then showed that ships 
of war were not adapted to open commerce with 
hew countries, because the education of naval 
oflicers was such as to indispose them towards 
commercial pursuits; he also showed that mercan- 
tile vessels were still less adapted for the purpose 
—merchants insisted that the commanders of their 
ships should proceed direct to their destination, 
and were a ship to be lost by going out of her 
course in pursuit of information of any kind, the 
underwriters of Lloyd’s would refuse any compen- 
sation, The losses that were incurred when South 
America was thrown open to competition, were 
fresh in the mind of every one—the utmost igno- 
rance prevailed as to the wants, the customs, and 
manners of the people of that continent—the con- 
sequence was, that goods ill-assorted and ill-adapted 
Were sent out at an immense loss, This could not 
have happened had proper inquiries first been 
made. It was with a view of making these in- 
quiries, and obtaining scientitic knowledge, that 
his voyage was projected, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
A great dinner was given last month by the 
Birmingham Political Union, in celebration of the 
French Revolution. Mr. Attwood took the Chair 
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at half-past one. Nearly 4000 persons, petty- 
tradesmen, artisans, and mechanics, dined on this 
occasion, and were joined, after the cloth was re- 
moved, by about 2000 more. The Chairman in- 
troduced the toasts with appropriate observations, 
On his health being given, Mr. Attwood returned 
thanks, and said the ** object of the Union niust be 
attained—and that object, he need not tell them, 
was the liberty of their country; not by violence, 
anarchy, or brute force, but by the peacefal, or- 
ganized, and magnificent display of the will of the 
people. When the Barons of Runnymede (said 
the Chairman) recovered the liberties of England 
from the tyrant John, they took up the bow, and 
the spear, and the battle-axe, and the sword ; and 
they were justified in so doing. Thank God, we 
have no occasion now to take up murderous and 
destructive weapons like these: the progress of 
education and knowledge has changed this state of 
things—our weapons are union, truth, justice, and 
reason—our sword is ‘the sword of the spirit,’ 
Which is ‘the will of the people ;’ and let no one 
doubt that this great moral sword is not sufficient 
for every just and useful purpose. Look round 
upon this assembly, and I will say, show me twene 
ty such dinners as this, and 1 will show you the 
governors of England—not the governors by vio- 
lence, anarchy, or brute force, but by the moral 
agency of public opinion, peacefully and legally 
influencing the opinions and the conduct of the 
Government.” The greatest order prevailed through- 
out, and the company retired at an early hour, the 
band playing ‘‘ God save the King.” 
WILTSHIRE. 

A Public Meeting was lately held in the Town- 
Hall, Chippenham, the Bailiff of the Borough in 
the Chair, for the purpose of petitioning the Le- 
gislature for the early Abolition of Slavery in our 
Colonies. The Bailitf opened the business of the 
day, by stating to the Meeting the pleasure he felt 
in first calling the freemen together upon a subject 
so fit and proper for freemen to discuss, The ob- 
jects of the meeting were well supported by the 
Rev. W. Short, the Vicar, in an able speech, in 
which he contrasted the advantage of the labouring 
classes of Englishmen possessed over the Negro 


population in the West Indies; the former being 


admitted to give evidence in Courts of Law against 
oppression, Where the testimony of the latter is 
not admitted. Even religious instruction, the 
Rev. Gentleman said, is not granted without per- 
mission from the master. He then detailed the 
demoralizing effects of separation between husband 
and wife, parents and children of slaves, which, 
he said, was giving encouragement to adultery, 
and reducing man to a Jevel with the beasts that 
perish. Several other gentlemen spoke on the 
subject. One individual recommended gradually 
abolishing Slavery by giving up one day in every 
three years to the Slaves, so that they may obtain 
their entire freedom in thirty-eight years; by 
which time he ‘considered they would be both ca- 
pable of appreciating and enjoying the blessing. A 
Jommittee, which was formed in January 1824, 
was again reorganized, and a subscription gene- 
rally entered into for forwarding the objects of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Mr. E. Baines, jun. lately delivered his second 
lecture before the members of the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institution : the subject was ‘ The Rhine and its 
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Provinces, and Switzerland.” He began by giv- 
ing a brief account of the Prussian provinces on 
the Rhine, and of the character of the Germans, 
and the Government of Germany. He then spoke 
more particularly of Aix-la-Chapelle, the ancient 
and celebrated residence of Charlemagne, and 
mentioned its Minster, with the remarkable relics 
contained in it; its mineral springs, manufactures, 
&ec. He proceeded then to sketch the route which 
he himself took up the Rhine, beginning with Co- 
logne, and describing that city; the city of Cob- 
lentz; the splendid scenery of the Rhine; the 
fortifications of Ebrenbreitstein; the enormous 
rafts of timber which float down the Rhine; the 
city of Mentz, celebrated for the invention of the 
art of printing there by Gutenberg, of which a 
brief account was given; the Rhinegau, famous 
for its wines, and the free city of Frankfort. Mr. 
Baines next gave a general account of Switzer. 
land, with its magnificent scenery, its stupendous 
mountains, glaciers, and waterfalls; its republican 
form of Government; its manufactures, and agri- 
cultaral products. He also sketched the tour which 
he made throngh Switzerland, by Zavich, Lucerne, 
Altorf, the Devil's Bridge, Meyringen, Lauter- 
brun, Berne, Lansanne, Mont Blanc, Geneva, and 
the Simplon. He pourtrayed the sublime pano- 
ramic view from the Righi, commanding one of 
the grandest prospects in the world; and gave an 
account of the horrible calamity which happened 
in 1807 by the fall of a portion of the Rossberg 
into the valley of Goldau, overwhelming five vil- 
lages and 457 inhabitants. The lecture was con- 
eluded by a particular account of the route over 
the Simplon from Switzerland into Italy, one of 
the greatest improvements of Napoleon, 
WALES. 

The new road from Rhayadar to Llangerrig is 
now open to the public. Perhaps another instance 
does not occur in the Principality, nor even in 
England, where a road of ten miles is carried 
through a mountainous country in so easy and 
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pleasing a manner, affording at every turn scenery 
as varied and enchanting as that described by Con- 
tinental travellers skirting the foot of the Alps. 
A mail coach is shortly expected to he established 
along it, thereby rendering incalculable advantages 
to the neighbouring towns of Kington, Builth, 
Rhayadar, Lianidloes, and Aberystwith, at the 
same time opening a comninnication between 
North and South Wales through a new channel, 
The Cardigarshire Trastees have nearly completed 
their line of road, intended to form a continua. 
tion from Llangerrig throngh the Vale of Daffryn-. 
melindwr and the ancient village of Lilanbadarn 
to Aberystwith, having in view from the new road 
many grand waterfalls and fine mountainous 
scenery, particularly about Pontyrwidd, little in- 
ferior to those at the Devil’s Bridge, which latter 
place is left about three miles to the south. When 
the whole line is completed, a saving of two hours 
will be gained between Kington and Aberystwith, 
with less fatigue, and without the apprehension of 
danger from the frightful precipices that so often 
present themselves in trave!ling the present road 
over the Cwmtoyddwr hills, 


IRELAND, 

A requisition for a Grand Aggregate Meeting of 
the people of Ireland, to petition Parliament for 
the repeal of the Union, lately received many sig- 
natures in Dablin. It had about 800 names, most- 
ly Catholics; but Orangemen also signed it; and 
the greatest activity was exerted by the supporters 
of the measure, who actually canvassed the citi- 
zens for their signatures. ‘“* The cause of the Bel- 
gians; may others (meaning the Irish) imitate 
their bright example,” is a favourite toast in 
every tavern in Dublin. O’Connell was at the 
head of the agitators, and meetings were con- 
vened for the purpose of discussing the measure 
in view, to be adjourned from time to time. A 
proclamation of the Lord-Lieutenant, however, 
has been issued, declaring such meetings illegal, 
and very properly putting them down. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


There has been a steady demand for Cotton in 
the metropolitan market during a great part of the 
month, and prices have been well kept up. From 
the following comparative statement of the import 
and delivery of cotton in Great Britain dnring the 
first nine months of the present and the preceding 
year, it will be seen that rather more than 100,000 
bags have been required for the home consump- 
tion of 1830, above the consumption of 1829 :— 
1829, imported, 684,713:—exported, 03,300 :—for 
home consumption, 554,673:—stock, 442,600. — 
1830, imported, 739,353: — exported, 27,030 ; — 
for home consumption, 654,863 :—stock 346,060. 

The demand for cotton at Liverpool has been 
rather more limited than on the preceding month, 
and prices were also rather lower for all deserip- 
tions. Up to Saturday, the 23rd, the sales, from 
the first day of the month, have amounted to about 
21,000 of all descriptions, and the importations to 
abont 18,000 bags. 

In the Sugar Market there has been generally 
much heaviness, excepting in Muscovades, for 
which there were inquiries by many of the trade 
who were going out of stock, Few transactions 


have taken place in refined goods since the altera- 
tion of the bounty, which is now only 36s. 94d. 
for single-refined, and 43s. 24d. for double, and 
equal to double-refined. Owing to the advanced 
state of the season, foreign sugar is likely to be 
neglected until spring, when specolation usually 
commences again, Some extensive sales in sugars 
were made in Glasgow about the middle of the 
mouth. Molasses, both West India and home 
manufacture, have advanced there, and the de- 
mand continues to be greater than usual. 

Public sales of Coffee have been considerable, 
and all went off with much briskness, especially 
the Jamaica descriptions suitable for the home 
trade. The metropolitan market continues firm. 
In that of Liverpool, business has been also brisk, 
but not quite in the same proportion, Jamaica 
has been more freely taken by the trade than other 
descriptions, 

The public sales of Wool in the London market, 
from the Ist to the 19th, have amounted to 4457 
bales, upwards of one half of which were of the 
growth of New South Wales. A great crowd of 
buyers attended at each sale, and very good prices 
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were in general obtained. From these and other 
indications of the market, wool is expected to 
maintain the present prices fully. 

The East India Company’s quarterly sale of In- 
digo commenced on the 5th, and terminated on 
the 18th of October; 8590 chests, consisting of 
6224 Bengal, 1763 Oude, 408 Madras, 49 Java, 
and 76 Trash, were declared. Previous to the 
commencement, and during the progress of the 
sale, 1309 chests were withdrawa; the others 
went off in general at fair prices. 

The markets of Leeds and Huddersfield have 
been for some time very brisk. The accumulation 
of wool in the farmers’ hands is worked up, and 
the manufacturers are now at work upon the pre- 
sent year’s clip. The fustian aud other weavers 
in the neighbourhood of Halifax have obtained a 
very considerable advance of wages ; and a similar 
advance has been made to the wool combers. All 
this is indicative of good, as far as the manufac- 
turing parts of the country are concerned. A re- 
turn of that state of things which will enable the 
masters to give liberal wages to their workmen is 
alone wanting to set aside every necessity for 
combinations, and render prosperity complete. 

Ata meeting of the Iron-masters of birming- 
ham, held in that city on the 12th of October, it 
was determined that iron for the next quarter 
should remain at its actual price. The price of 
coal is to be advanced Is. per ton, This will, of 
course, tend to keep up the price of iron. 

Considerable alarm now exists among the Spin- 
ning and Manafacturing interests at the proceed- 
ings and progress of a Society calling itself “ The 
National Trades’ Union,” the professed object of 
which is to establish a formidable combination, 
whose efforts, either to oppose reductions, or to 
compel advances of wages, shall be so organized 
and powerful as that no individual master, nor 
any small number of bouses, shall be able to main- 
tain a contest with it. According to the public 
Statement of their own officers, this Society al- 
ready comprises a body of 80,000 inembers, with 
anincome of 5004. per week; and their numbers 
are said to be almost daily extending. Those who 
become members bind themselves implicitly to 
Obey the directions of some committee, and work- 
people have repeatedly been called upon by such 
committee to enzage in turns-out, without being 
permitted to exercise any discretion on the sub- 
ject. 

The occurrences in the Money Market bave been 
of more than usual importance, from a variety of 
disclosures made on the day of settlement, which 
have since had the effect of keeping down the 
prices of almost every description of Government 
Securities. The speculations for the rise during 
the last aceount had been immense. Large pur- 
chases were made as high as 92 by the Bulls; and 
every effort used having failed in preventing the 
tendency to a serious fall, towards which the mar- 
ket was fast advancing in the early part of the 
month, losses have been incurred to a considerable 
extent, the price of Consols having been at 86 
tbree-eighths up to the 14th, when the accounts 
were settled. Serions consequences had been an- 
ticipated from this turn of things; but as matters 
have been patched up in some way or other, prin- 
cipally by a continuation of accounts until the next 


settling day, the catastrophe has been averted for 
the present. The next settlement may therefore 
prove a very critical time among the money spe- 
culators in the City. We had long heard com- 
plaints among them that the bright days of the 
Stock Exchange had gone by: we should rather 
think that those days which pass for bright in that 
sort of hemisphere have come back with a ven- 
geance. During the continuance of the last ac- 
count in the English Stock Exchange, the range 
of Consols has been of the unusnal extent of 5} 
per cent., the highest price having been 92, and 
the lowest 86}. Consols have since been done as 
low as $3 three-eighths for the account. Latterly 
they recovered a little, and we left them on the 
25th at 84} for the account, 

The Foreign Stock Exchange has been depressed 
to a great extent by the occurrences in the other; 
but speculations have been almost entirely con- 
fined to Spanish Cortes’ Bonds, the prices of which 
have variously fluctuated, according to the news 
respecting the prospects of the Constitutionalists. 
From the closing price bereunder of all public 
securities on the 25th, a great difference will be 
seen to have taken place since the last quotations 
of our preceding report. 

Money bas been abundant in the City, and good 
bills are discountable from 3 to 34 per cent. 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 209 half.—-3 per Cem Reduced, 
83 three-eighths, half.—-3 per Cent, Consols, 84 
three cighths.—35 per Cent. Reduced, 92 hal, 
three-eighths.—3} per Cents, 1850, 94 quarter, 
one-eighth.—4 per Cents. 1826, $9 three eighths, 
quarter.—Long Annuities, to the 5th Jan. 1860, 
17 five-eighths.—India Stock, 225 half.—Ditto 
Bonds, 3 per Cent. 38, 4, 5.—Exchequer Bills, 
£1000, 37, 9.— Ditto, £500, 38, 9.— Ditto, small 
39 to 38.—Consols, fur the Account 25th of Nov 
84 quarter. 

SHARES. 

Brazilian Imperial, £25, 62.—United Mexican, 
£39, 10s. 12 half. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Brazilian 5 per Cent. Bonds in £ stlg. with 
Divs. (payable in London) Ist April and Ist Oct, 
62 quarter, 2, quarter.—Chilian 6 per Cent. Bonds 
in £ stlg. with Divs. from 31st March, 1826, 22.— 
Danish 3 per Cent. Bonds in £ stlg. Divs. (pay- 
able in London) 3lst March and 30th Sept. 62, 1 
half.—French 5 per Cent. Rentes, Divs. dae 22d 
March and 22d Sept. 94 quarter.— Ditto Exchange 
per £ stlg. 25, 30.—French 3 per Cents, Divs. due 
22d June and 22d Dec. 64 three-quarters,— Ditto 
Exchange per £ stlg. 25, 30.—Greek 45 per Cent 
Bonds in £ stlg. with Div. Ist Jan. 1827, 29,— 
Mexican 6 per Cent. Bonds in £ stig. with Div. 
from Ist July, 1827, 36 quarter.—Peiuvian 6 per 
Cent. Bonds in £ stlg. with Div. from 15th Oct. 
1825, 15 half.—Portuguese 5 per Cent. Bonds in 
£stlg. with Div. from Ist Dec. 1827, 54, 5.— 
Prussian 5 per Cent. Bonds, of 1822, in £ stlg, 
Divs. (payable in London) Ist Jan. and Ist July, 
94 half.—Spanis 5 per Cent. Bonds, of 1821. 
and 1822, in £ stlg. with Div. from Ist Nov. 
1823, 21 seven-eighths.—Spanish 5 per Cent, 
Bonds, of 1823, in £ stlg. with Div. from Ist Nov. 
1823, 16 half, 
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BANKRUPTS 
FROM SEPTEMBER 24, To ocToBER 15, 1830, INCLUSIVE. 


J. ERESOR, Notting ry i 


mber 24. bosier. J. 
RANDALL, Iver, Becke, hg J. KING, Lamb's 


Coudait-street, draper SOMF. Mitre-square, 
Aldeate, ler. "S. “BRY ANT, Cornhill, broker. i 
PAGE, me, Oxfordshire, lineu draper. J. POL- 
pace, Hich street, a Cnet owner, W.BOL- 
Aldbroug!, re, giug-house 
w: LEDDEN, ys thet y merehbant. RK. andG vabr, 
Howe ti erefardshire, rs dealers. J. MUNN, 


Mortimer, Salo 
Somamber 4 € CHOSS. 5 Teramill- -atreet, Clerken- 
; — eae ot Southam pton-row, 
eam N, Birmingbam, cor- 
PM. TIERCE. Liverpool, common brewer. 
Am LUMSDON end Swansea, G vieae anshire, lronmonger. E. 
» Monkwearmouth Shore, 








recommahivohan, J. STANFORD, Wretenich-stross, 
Cc Paddington, smith. G. SMITH, 
Biredncbam. candlestick maker. E.H. WALLER’ 
Hotwell-road, Bristol, timber merchant. R. MINTON, 
Hereford. tailor. 

October8. J. BALLAKD, Brighthelmston, Sussex, to- 
bacconist. R. LBACH and W. M. POUSSET, Cow 
Cross, dealers.  W. BLAKE, Tooting, Garpee, brewer. 
J KNEVETT, Hammersmith, victualler. JACK- 
— en eS Sussex, “he t maker. w. a 

wa of Purbeck, reser, common wer 
> "ROB wii. LW a a ancashire, flannel ~ ea mend 


TIER, Nottingham, cheesem 
FEATHERSTONE, Kingeto Hull, me = a 
wit ROUTLEDGE, wabetiond, butcher. t 


October 12. Mat ‘ITISON, yy om Arms, Co- 
bourg-street, C nv 1, licensed victuatler. 
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<a te Lennon, R. WEL- 

a - C, a HULLINSWORTH, Chapman-place, LIN¢;TON, Chard, Somersetshire, common carrier. HH. 

Great Dover-street, Southwark, coal merchant Re M. FORCE, Exeter, cabinet moker. J. ACKERMAN, 

Y, Mark-lane, wine merchant. J. PELHAM, Brutwa, Somersetshire, woollen draper. T. GRUNDY, 

Paradise-street, aor veers dealer. A. NEVE, Pondicton, Lancashire, panleemee, . & KER, 

Ae nay Hants, dra és TH and G. ARNOLD, Bradford, Wilts, innkeeper. G. TINDALL and W. 
th, innholders. WwW. H. PRADUI RY, Shacklewell- TINDALL, Beverleys Varkshice, seedsmen. 

Pees manactaret nw stocks. . HUDSON, Birminug- October 15._ J. ARNOLD, ee Staffordshire, 
presse vietualler. Sees MORRIS, Lesmington Priors, farmer. A. EVANS, Shiffnall, Salop, victwaller. J. 
w kshire, librarian. J. TADMAN, Newcastle RUSHER, Stamford, Lincolnshire, woolstapler. Ww. 
upon Tyne, perfumer. G'BSON, Deddington, Oxfordshire, victualler. G. 

October 5. G. TAYE OR, Old Bond-street, ladies’ shoe- SPORLE, Ipswich, boot and shoe maker. J. LANE 
F. PB, B. Face THORN. Southampton-row, Brixham, Devonshire, ship builder. G.5.GREENING, 
surgeon. E. BOURNE, Capel-court, Bartholomew- Sheffield, draper- 
MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
FROM SEPTEMBER 22 TO OCTOBER 21, 1830. 
Sept. Thermo- | Baro- Wind es ? a 
to” | Tamations, | meter. |meter| Win | Atmospheric Variations. Prevailing modit 

Oct. Mean Alt.| hour.) AM. P.M. gh AM. ohe 8 P.M, Night}, r oe ag 
Wed. 2? 56 29.28 | W. WwW. Clear Clear | Rain | Fair { Cumales »i 
Thar. 23 56.5 10; — | — | Rain} Rain|Cldy.| — ote 
Fri. 24) 6h. 52°A.M. | 55.25 30) — | — | Clear} — 7 Rain} Rain we - Camulostr. | 
Sat. 25 > 51 40 | S.W.) — — | Cldy.[ — [| Fair | Cirrostr. — 
Sun, 26 54.75 | 30.00) — |S.W.|Cldy.) — | Cldy.) — | Cym. cirrostr. Cum. 
Mon, 27 - 53.25 20) — | — | — |] — [Clear] — | Cirrostr. Cum. 
Tues. 23 54 6); — — {Clear} — | Cldy.| Rain) — = 
Wed. 29 50.5 29.98 | N.W.' N.W.) Rain| — — | Pair on 
Thar, 30 48.5 92} W. | W. | Clady.) — [Clear] — | — Cum. 
Fri, 1) 7h. 57° A.M. | 52.5 — | — |S.W.| Clear} — |Cidy.| — {| — 
Sat. 2 O a eMiee.| = Te a Te Tee ee 
San, 3 55.5 99| N. | N. | — | — [Clear! Pair | — 
Mon, 4 57.5 30.22) - | — |Clear)Clear} — | — |} — 
Tues. 5 51 5 .25 N.W. N.W. —— ==. — —_ — 
Wed. 6 56.5 — — — | Clidy.| Cldy.|Cidy.| — — Cum. 
Thor, 7/ 10h. 52 P.M.) 53 — | W. | W. | Clear| Clear} Clear} — | Camulus 
Pri. s C 56 32 — == Cldy. = — _— - 
Sat. 9 54 39 | N.W. N. | — | Cidy.|Cldy.| — Paes 
Sen. 10 51.5 42/ E. | E. —_ — a <= ada. 
Mon, I -- aT | — p= pf —‘T— Pe a 
Tues, 12 — 9 ee ee Oe ee aa 
Wed. 13 44.5 32; — | — | Clear Clear} — — a 
Thur. 14) 7h. 31’ P.M. | 41.5 30) — | — (Foggy) — |Clear| — | Cirrostratus 
Fri. 15 eo 39.5 mayo | - ee — =_— no 
Sat. 16 40.5 12) — | a Foguy —_fia | — vas 
Sun. 17 47 2;— = — — om at 
Mon. 18 87.5 —|—| = ~ te at 6 ey hee 
Tues. 19 -- 29.96 |S.W. S.W. Clay. Cldy. | Cidy.;} — — 
Wed. 20 60 95} — | — | Clear} Clear} Clear} — — 
Thar, 21 64.5 2)>—i i —im—etnr—li—-|] — 

Highest temperature, 70°. Lowest, 33°. Mean, 51.5. Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.57. 
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GREAT 


Tue first Session of the present Parlia- 
ment commenced on the 26th of October, 
when such Members of the House of Com- 
mons as had been sworn before the Lord 
Steward were summoned to the bar of the 
liouse of Lords, and authorized to proceed 
with the election of a Speaker. On the 
27th they presented, at the same place, Mr. 
Manners Sutton as the gentleman upon 
whom their choice had fallen, and the 
Lord Chancellor signitied that his Majesty 
approved of the election. On the 28th 
and 29th their Lordships were occupied in 
taking the oaths. 

In the House of Commons the Speaker 
was elected on the proposal of Sir Edward 
H. Kast, seconded by Mr. N. M. Calvert. 
Several members, including Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Brougham, bore testimony 
to the high qualifications of Mr. Manners 
Sutton forthatoffice. He was unanimously 
elected. On the 27th, 28th, and 29th, no 
business was transacted except the sweer- 
ing in of members. 

Though Parliament formally opened on 
the 26th of October, the real commence- 
ment of the Session took place on the 2d 
of November, when the King in person 
opened business by the following speech : 


“* My Lords, and (Gentlemen, 

“lt is with great satisfaction that I meet you 
in Parliament, and that I am enabled, in the pre- 
sent conjuncture, to recur to your advice. 

‘“* Since the dissolution of the late Parliament 
events of deep interest and importance have oc- 
curred on the Continent of Europe. 

“ The elder branch of the Honse of Bourbon 
no longer reigns in France, and the Duke of Or- 
leans has been called to the throne by the title of 
* King of the French.’ 

“ Having received from the new Sovereign a 
declaration of his earnest desire to cultivate the 
good anderstanding, and to maintain inviolate all 
the engagements subsisiing with this country, I 
did not hesitate to continue my diplomatic rela- 
tions and friendly intercourse with the French 
Court. 

“| have witnessed with deep regret the state 
of affairs in the Low Countries. I lament that 
the enlightened administration of the King should 
not have preserved his dominions from revolt, 
and that the wise and prudent measure of sub- 
mitting the desires and complaints of his people 
to the deliberations of an extraordinary meeting 
of the States-General, should have led to no satis- 
factory result. 

“1 am endeavouring, in concert with my AL- 
lies, to devise such means of restoring trauquillity 
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BRITAIN, 


as may be compatible with the welfare and good 
government of the Netherlands, and with the 
futare security of other States, 

** Appearances of tumalt and disorder have 
produced uneasiness in different parts of Karope ; 
but the assurances of a friendly disposition, which 
I continue to receive from all Foreign Powers, 
justify the expectation that I shall be enabled to 
preserve for my people the blessings of peace, 

‘* Impressed at all times with the necessity of 
respecting the faith of national engagements, I 
am persuaded that my determination to maintain, 
in conjunction with my Allies, those general 
Treaties by which the political system of Europe 
has been established, will offer the best security 
for the repose of the world, 

** | have not yet accredited my Ambassador to 
the Court of Lisbon; but the Portuguese Govern- 
ment having determined to perform a great act of 


justice and humanity by the grant of a general 


amnesty, | think that the time may shortly arrive 
when the interests of my subjects will demand a 
renewal of those relations which had so long ex- 
isted between the two Countries, 

** | am impelled by the deep solicitade which I 
feel for the welfare of my people, to recommend 
to your immediate consideration the provisions 
which it may be advisable to make for the exer- 
cise of the Royal Authority in case that it should 
please Almighty God to terminate my life before 
my successor shall have arrived at years of ma- 
turity. 

*« [ shall be prepared to coneur with you in the 
adoption of those measares which may appear 
best calculated to maintain animpaired the sta- 
bility and dignity of the Crown, and thereby to 
strengthen the securities by which the civil and 
religious liberties of my people are guarded, 

“* Gentlemen of the Howse of Commons, 

“1 have ordered the Estimate for those ser- 
vices of the present year, for which the last Par- 
liament did not fully provide, to be forthwith 
laid before you. The Estimates for the ensuing 
year will be prepared with that strict regard to 
economy which I am determined to enforce in 
every branch of the public expenditure. 

** By the demise of my lamented brother, the 
late King, the Civil List Revenue has expired. 

« [ place without reserve at your disposal my 
interest in the hereditary Revenues, and in those 
funds which may be derived from any Droits of 
the Crown or Admiralty, from the West India 
Duties, or from any casual Revenues, either in 
my foreign possessions or in the United Kingdom. 

“ in surrendering to you my interest in Reve- 
nnes, which have in former settlements of the 
Civil List been reserved to the Crown, I rejoice 
in the opportunity of evineing my entire reliance 
on your dutifal attachment, and my contideace 
that you will cheerfally provide all that may be 
necessary forthe support of the Civil Government, 
and the honour and dignity of my Crown. 

35 
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“ My Lords, and Gentiemen, 

“ T deeply lament that, in some districts of the 
country, the property of my subjects has becn 
endangered by combinations for the destraction 
of machinery, aod that serious losses bave been 
sastrined through the acts of w.cked incendiaries, 

*« L cannot view without grief and indignation 
the efforts which are industiiously made to excite 
among my people a spirit of discontent and dis- 
affection, and to dista:b the concord which hap- 
pily prevails between those parts of my domi- 
nions, the onion of which is essential to their 
common stiength and common happiness. 

* Tam determined to éxert, to the utmost of 
my power, all the means which the Law and the 
Constitution have placed at my disposal, for the 
punishment of sedition, and for the prompt sap- 
pression of outrage and disorler. 

** Amidst all the difficulties of the present con- 
juncture, I reflect with the highest satisfaction on 
the loyalty and affectionate attachment of the 
great body of my people. 

‘© LT am confident that they jastly appreciate the 
foll advantage of that happy form of Government 
under which, through the favour of Divine I’ro- 
videnee, this country bas enjoyed for a long suc- 
cession of years, a greater share of internal peace, 
of commercial prosperity, of true liberty, of all 
that constitutes social happiness, than has fallen 
to the lot of any other country in the world. 

** Tt is the object of my life to preserve these 
blessings to my people, and to transmit them an- 
impaired to posterity ; and IT am animated in the 
discharge of the sac.ed doty which is committed 
to me, by the firmest reliance ov the wisdom of 
Parliament, and on the cordial support of my 
faithful and loyal subjects?’ 


In the debates which ensued in both 
Houses, the following topics were intro. 
duced, “a possible interference with Bel- 
gium, the proposed recognition of Don 
Miguel, our foreign relations generally, 
the disturbances in Kent, the dangerous 
condition of Treland, and, lastly, Pariia- 
mentary Reform.” In_ the Lords no 
amendment was moved, but Earl Grey 
made a long speech, decidedly, though mo- 
derately, opposing his Majesty's Govern- 
ment. ‘The Earl of Winchelsea and the 
Duke of Richmond followed in the same 
track. Tord Grey professed himself a 
friend to reform, to non-interference with 
foreign powers, to economy, and to liberal 
measures in general; he lamented that 
the decision of the Catholic question came 
too late tw be beneficial, and that the state 
of Ireland was unquestionably owing to 
bad Government; he also feared it would 
turn out that the disturbances in Kent 
were not entirely free from the influence 
of the same cause. 

The Duke of Wellington and his ad- 
herents contended that, in the speech 
from the throne, the conduct of the Bel- 
gians could not otherwise be described 
than as a revolt. His Grace disclaimed 


any intention of armed interference with 
the affairs of the Netherlands; defended, 
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of course, the récognition of Den Miguel 
on the obvious grotnds of the non-inte. 
ference principle, and the respect which 
all states were bound to pay to the con- 
tinued and almost unanimous acquiescence 
of the people of Portugal, and expressed 
his decided hostility to any measure of 
Parliamentary Kéform, 

In the House of Commons, on the same 
night, a long amendment was moved by the 
Marquess of Blandford, which nearly at its 
outset went te declare that the memory of 
the House of Commons, of the last Parlia- 
ment, ought to be held inthe utmost hatred 
and contempt. It went on to denounce 
extravagant expenditure, the misrepresen- 
tation of the people in Parliament,’ the 
mischievous tendencies of monopolies, and 
all the evils which exist, or are supposed 
to exist, in our political system. Mr. 
Brougham denied the right of the Mi- 
nisters to brand with the name of rebel- 
lion the conduct of the Belgians, and 
Messrs. Denman and Long Wellesley fol- 
lowed with much animation. Ovr foreign 
relations, and the recognition of the 
Ruler of Portugal, did not occupy much 
attention in the House of Commons ; 
and, with reference to Ireland, the plan 
for dissolving the Union did not appear to 
be favourably received at any side of 
either House. The recent proclamation of 
the Irish Government was defended by 
Sir H. Hardinge on the ground that the 
society against which it was directed 
sought to render its meetings periodical, 
and its existence permanent. Mr. O°Con- 
nel of course assailed the Union upon the 
old topics of pecuniary loss, moral injury, 
and national degradation. 

On the 3rd, the debate on the speech 
from the throne waa resumed in a differ- 
ent form, but substantially it was a con- 
tinuation of the discussion of the preced- 
ing day, embracing precisely the same 
topics. The address to tle throne was 
agreed to, reported, and presented. 

On the 4th leave was given to bring in 
a Kill to alter the oaths taken by Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and to omit some of 
them. 

On the 8th the intention of his Ma- 
jesty not to dine in the City on the fol- 
lowing day was announced to the Houses 
of Parliament, and a conversation ensued 
in both, which led to no result. 

The Civil List was brought forwird by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer m a 
Committee of the whole House. He 
stated that there was no debt of the late 
King to be provided for, that the last list 
was 1,055,0001., the present 970,000/., the 
difference being 85,000/., or a rednetion 
of eight per cent. upon the while amiuunt ; 
this included the establishment of | the 
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Queen, which added 100,000/,.to the dif- 
ference between the expenses of the last 
and: present monarch ; there would be also 
a saving in pensions by the retention by 
his Majesty of many of the servants of 
the late king: thus the total difference 
was fixed at 135,000/. The ten classes 
of expenditure in the Civil List were, the 
Privy. Purse, the Great Officers of the 
Household, Tradesmen’s Bills, Royal 
Bounties, Royal Pensions, Foreign Mi- 
nisters, small charges on Hereditary Re- 
venue, Publie Officers, Irish List, Scotch 
List. 

Lord Althorp objected to so many €X- 
traneous matters being mixed up with the 
expenditure of the King, Mr. Hume 
complained that there were so few reduc- 
tions; Mr. Brougham supported the ob- 
jection of Lord Althorp ; Sir Henry, Par- 
nell pledged himself to move for a select 
Committee on the following Monday, in 
which motion he persevered and suc- 
ceeded. , 

On the 9th, Sir E. Sugden introduced 
his Bill to amend and extend the statute 
of frauds. 

Mr. Brougham’s Local Jurisdiction Bill 
was again introduced ; it will be allowed 
to pass. the stages at which it arrived last 
session, and then its merits will be, can- 
vassed, 

In the House of Lords, on the Ilth, 
Lord Winchelsea brought in a Bill to 
enable magistrates to make special assess- 
ments for the employment of labourers 
from November to May in each year. The 
Duke of Wellington promised the assist- 
ance of Government. 

Mr. Herries introduced in the House 
of Commons the new schedule of duties 
in the trade between the United States 
and our transatlantic colonies; upon one 
of the items, that of ls, 2d, on every quar- 
ter of corn imported fromthe United States 
to the West Indies, a division took place 
of 136 in favour of the duty, to 36 against 
it. Mr. O'Connel’s motion for a repeal 
of the Sub-letting Act was lost by 150 
to 24, / 

On the 15th the Lord Chancellor 
brought in the proposed Regency Bill. 
The Princess Victoria, now twelve years 
old, is of course to attain majority at the 
age of eighteen, and it was proposed that, 
if his Majesty should die without issue 
heiore that event takes place, the Du- 
chess of Kent, the mother of the young 
Princess, should become her sole guardian 
and Regent. of the Kingdom, without any 
council of Regency, or any restrictions ; 
but, in she-event of a posthumous child 
of the King, it was proposed that the 
Queen be guardian and Hegent, such an 
occurrence of course completely defeating 
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the claim of the Princess Victoria. Lord 
Eldon said « few words neither expressing 
assent nor dissent, and the Bill was read 
a first time. 

On the 16th several Peers presented 
petitions against Negro Slavery, 1671 
were on that day presented by the Duke 
of Gloucester. 

The Duke of Wellington communicated 
to the House of Lords his resignation of 
office, which led to the postponement of 
several motions. 

In the House of Commons, on the 15th, 
Sir Robert Peel, in reply to an inquiry if 
the Magistrates of Kent were to’ be in- 
vested with any increased’ powers, said 
that an extensive local association of watch 
and ward would be most effectual in ar- 
resting the progress of. those offences of 
which that county was the scene. Messrs, 
Denison and Hume attributed the evils in 
question to causes arising frem bad go- 
vernment. Sir Robert Peel indignantiy 
repelled such an imputation, and called 
the attention of the House to the powers 
with which magistrates were already in- 
vested for the suppression of such crimes. 

On the motion of Sir Henry Parnell, 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expenses of the Civil List, 
a short but animated debate ensued, when 
the memorable division took place which 
led to the breaking-up of the Wellington 
Administration. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied to the Hon. Mover, de- 
nying that any facilities would he enjoyed 
by a select committee which were not al- 
ready at the command of the House. He 
coutended that there was a difference in 
favour of the public of 85,0001. in the pre- 
sent as compared with the former list, and 
that it was more advantageous to have 
part of the public expenditure defrayed 
from it, than that it should be strictly 
limited to the private and personal ex- 
penses of the Monarch... Mr. Bankes 
thought a select committee the most com- 
modious way of making the House. ac- 
quainted with the details. Mr. Calcraft 
asserted that there was no MP gieairagnit 
Lord Althorp denied the alleged saving of 
85,0001., while Mr. Herries said it was as 
clear ¢s figures could make it. Messrs. 
Wynn and Sumner advocated a commit- 
tee, and the House divided 204 to 233, 
Majority against Ministers 29. Commit- 
tee appointed. 

On the 16th, Sir Robert Peel commu- 
nicated to the House of Commons the re- 
signation of himself and colleagues, and, 
as in the other House, that announcement 
led to the postponement of some important 
motions, amongst others, that of Mr. 
Brougham respecting Parliamentary Ke- 
form, when the Hon, Gentleman said, that 
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as no Ministerial changes conld affect him, 
he ‘should certainly bring it forward on 
the 25th. Li 

On ‘the 17th, Sir M. W. Ridley moved 
the postponement, till after Christmas, of all 
election petitions ; but Messrs. Brougham, 
Wynn, &c. opposed the motion on the 
grownds that no Ministers of the Crown 
need assist’ at a ballot, and that nothing 
could be more urgent than to purge the 
House ofany who were not entitled to seats. 
For the Resolution, 91; against it, 156 ; 
Majority, 65. 

In reply to a question from Sir James 
Graham, Sir Robert Peel stated that the 
patent for enabling Dean Philpots to hold 
the living of Stanhope in commendam with 
the see of Exeter had not yet come to his 
office, but his Majesty had signified his 
pleasure that the living and the see should 
be so held. 

On the subject of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice, a copversation took place in the House 
of Commons on the 18th, in the course of 
whith Sir Robert Peel said that the chief 
ground of complaint was the expense, and 
expressed ar opinion rather favourable to 
a proposition for affording the parishes 
some relief, giving notice that, after Christ- 
mas, hé should move for a full inquiry into 
the’conduct and composition of the police 
force, in the perfect contidence of a result 
favourable to their character. 

In the House’ of Lords, Nov. 22, the 
Right Hon. wore Arne took his seat 
upon the woolsack, as Baron Brougham 
and Vaux,’ Lord High Chancellor, and 
Speaker of the House of Peers.* 

Earl Grey, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the Lords Goderich, Durham, &c. took 
their seats on the Ministerial benches ; the 
Duke of Wellington, the Earls Rosslyn, 
Westimdreland, &c,. theirs on the opposite 
side of the House. 

The Margieéss of Lansdowne, in pre- 
senting a petition from Glasgow, praying 
for Parliamentary Reform, stated that to 
noreform, and'to no proposition for a sup- 
posed reform, which did not leave to the 
property and education of the country a 
share, and a preponderating share too, in 
the legislature, could he as an honest man, 
looking at the permanent welfare both of 
the people and of the monarchy, give his 
eupport- 

n the House of Lords, The Earl Grey 
took occasion to explain the principles on 


* The patent by which he was created 
a peer was not received by the clerk of 
Parliament until the 23rd, when the Noble 
Lord was introduced to the House by the 
Marquess of Wellesley and Lord Durham, 
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which, im! obedienee to. the command, of 
his Majesty, he-had accepted the situatiow 
in which he stoed.: | He had always been, 
and still was, the advocate of reform ; he 
wished, to see it adopted, limited, however, 
by a due regard to the settled institutions 
of the country, and not accompanied b 
those great and-sudden changes, which 
must produee their disturbance, if not 
their destruction. He was also empowered 
to state that his Majesty, at a proper pe- 
riod, would not be opposed to it. The 
Noble Lord also adverted to the distress 
of the country, to which he pledged him- 
self to give his earliest attention. 

In the House of Commons, Novy. 22, the 
principal Opposition beuch was occupied by 
Sir R. Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Lerd Lowther, 
Sir H. Hardinge, Mr. Caleraft, Mr. Her. 
ries, &c. The: Ministerial benches were 
thinly attended, the new Ministers having 
vacated their seats by their acceptance of 
office. On the Treasury bench were seat- 
ed Lord Stanley, Mr. Denman, Mr, 8, 
Rice, &c. 

The several new writs were moved for 
by Mr. 8S. Rice. 

On the 23rd, a warm discussion took 
place between Mr. Croker, SirJ, Mackin. 
tosh, Mr. Macauley, Lord F. ln Gower, 
and Mr. L. Wellesley, on the subject of 
Mr. Brougham’s elevation to the peerage. 


~_- +++. 


List of the New Ministry :-— 
Earl Grey, First Lord of the Treasnry. 
Lord Brougham, Lord ChanceNor. 
Lord Althorp, Chancellor of the Excheqner. 
Lord Melbourne, Home Secretary. 
Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary. 
Lord Gederiche, Colonial Seevetary. 
Sir James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Marquess of Lansdowne, President of the Council. 
Lord Darham, Lord Privy Seal. 
Marquess of Anglesey, Lord Lieutenant of Tveland. 
Mr. Stanley, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Mr. Denman, Attorney-General. 
Mr. Horne, Solicitor General. 
Lord Hill, Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord: Auckland, President of the Board of Trade, 
and Master ofthe Mint, 
Mr. C. Grant, President of the Board of Con‘roul. 
Lord Holland, Duchy of Lancaster. 
The Dnke of Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain. 
Lord Plnukett, Lord Chancellor of Lreland. 
Mr. Pennefather, Attorney-General of Ireland. 
The Hon, Agar Ellis, Woods and Forests. 
Mr. R. Grant, Judge Advocate General. 
The Duke of Richmond, Postmaster Ceneral. 
Lord John Rossell, Paymaster of the Forces. 
Mr. P. Thomson, Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, and Treasurer of the Navy. 
Lieut Gen, Sir Edward Paget, Master General 
of the Ordnance. 
tobert Spencer, Sarveyor-General to the 
Rourd of Ordnance. 
Right Hon. C. W. Wynn, Secretary at) War. 


Several of the minor appointments are 
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not yet:made. Mr. Edward Ellice and 
Mv: Spring Rice are, it is understood, 
joint Secretaries of the Treasury. 

The visit with which their Majesties 
had signified their gracious intention of 
honouring the City of London, on Tues- 
day, the 9th of November, and for which 
the most extensive preparations had been 
made, was postponed. The Committee 
appointed to superintend the arrange- 
ments immediately issued the following 
notice :— 


* Guildhall, London, Nov. 7. 

«The Committee appointed to conduct the en- 
tertainment proposed to be given on Lord Mayor’s 
Day next, on the occasion of their Majesties’ ho- 
pouring the City of London with their presence, 
deem it their daty to give publicity to a letter 
received at nine o’clock this evening, by the Lord 
Mayor, from the Right Hon, Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. his Majesty's Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, of which the following is a 
copy :— Sa: oat 
«« ¢ Whitehall, Nov, 7. 

«My Lord,—I am commanded by the King 
to inform your Lordship, that his Majesty’s confi 
dential servants have felt it to be their duty to ad- 
vise the King to postpone the visit which their 
Majesties intended to pay to the City of London 
on Tuesday next. . 

“ «Brom information which has been recently 
received, there is reason to apprehend that not- 
withstanding the devoted loyalty and affection 
borne to his Majesty by the citizens of London, 
advantage would be taken of an occasion which 
must necessarily assemble a vast number of per- 
sons by night, te create tumult and confusion, and 
thereby to endanger the properties and the lives 
of his Majesty’s subjecis. 

““<It would be a source of deep and lasting 
concern to their Majesties were any calamity to 
occur On the occasion of their visit to the City of 
Lendon, and their Majesties have therefore re- 
solved, though not without the greatest reluctance 
and regret, to forego, for the present, the satisfac- 
tion which that visit would have afforded to their 
Majesties. 

« «T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“« « Your obedient servant, 
«*« Ropert Pest. 

“** The Right Hon, the Lord Mayor.’” 


The letter of the Right Honourable 
Secretary has been since made the subject 
of very severe animadversion in both 
Houses of Parliament, and throughout the 
country. It has also produced the most 
extraordinary commotion among the Com- 
mon Council of the City of London, who 
hada meeting on the instant to “ con- 
sider” the matter. The mayor elect, 
Mr. Key, (whose unfortunate name has 
Since been turned to very valuable ac- 
count by the punsters of the East,) con- 
fessed that he had written a Jetter to his 
Grace of Wellington, informing him that 
an attack was to be made on his person 
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upon the evening in. questions, the mews > 
was the issue of the above communication. | 


from the Home Office. gOS oil 
Messrs. Taunton, Alderson, - and) Pat» 
teson have been appointed new, Judges 


under the late Act. Messrs, Taunton and, , 


TP 


Patteson have been placed in the Gourt,of)/ 


King’s Bench. Mr. Justice Bayley, has 
been removed to the Court of Exchequer, 
The Chief Baron is to devote. his, time 
exclusively to Equity business...Mr. Al 


derson has been placed in the Common | 


Pleas Court. 
On the llth instant, in the Court of 


King’s Bench, Mr. Brougham begged. te.) 


ask if they should see Mr. Justice, Bayley 
on the Bench in the morning?, Mr, 
Justice Bayley replied that he should not 
be in Court in the morning, for his 
resignation would be given in that night. 
—Mr. Brougham then said, “* My Lord, 
I am deputed by the Bar to state that cit 
is with the deepest regret, however ,com- 
plete and unbounded may be their con- 
fidence in the residue of the Gourt, that 
they find themselves deprived of a Judge 
whose consummate learning, great, inte- 
grity, and uniform courtesy, they, haye for 
such a series of years experienced with.so 
much satisfaction and. delight... While 
they regret this painful separation,, they 
are aware that a kind deference to the 
expression of feeling on the part of, the 
Bar, eight years ago, delayed, this tearing 
asunder of ties so dear for so long a. time.”’ 
—Mr. Justice Bayley said “that he gould 
not leave that Court without expressing 
the great obligation which: he felt, to, Mr. 
Brougham, and the Bar generally, for the 
kind sentiments they expressed towards 
him. He should leave it, beyond adoubt, 
with deep regret, for he could; not look. 
back to the period to which Mr, Brougham 
referred, nor indeed to the whole peried of 
twenty-two years, during which he, had 
practised in that Court, without, feeling 
extremely thankful for the uniform kind- 
ness and attention of the Bar. Both in 
that Court and on the Circuit he had ex. 
perienced their kindness, and he felt that 
his life had been extended by the support 
which they had given him.” The Bar 
then rose and bowed respectfully to the 
Learned Judge, as he retired with Lord 
Tenterden from the Court. 

The Lord Chancellor, (Lord Lynd- 
hurst,) finding that it would give him 
great pain to fulfil his first intention 
of personally offering his thanks tothe 
Bar for the courtesy and guod feeling 
they had shown towards him, Mr. Horne 
was deputed by his Lordship to convey 
his thanks, and to say “ Farewell” for 
him. wey 
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THE COLONIES. 


A file of Martinique papers have been 
received. ‘The “* Journal Officiel,” of 
the 17th instant, contains a notice from 
the Governor to masters of vessels cau- 
tioning them to avoid the penalties they 
would incur by landing any persons of 
colour at the ports of Savannah, Dar- 
rien, or St. Marie, in Georgia, South Ca- 
rolina, the Legislature of that State hav- 
ing passed a strict prohibitory law against 
the admission of such persons. The same 
paper, of date the 10th instant, contains a 
royal ordinance interdicting the entrance 
into the waters of Martinique of any 
coasting vessels from Dominica or Saint 
Lucia, under sixty tons. The preamble 
to this ordinance states as a reason the co- 
lony being threatened with a total depo- 
pulation of their slaves by the facilities 
afforded by small coasting vessels for con- 
veying their slaves away to the islands of 
Dominica and Saint Lucia. 

It also adds, *“* We have heard with re- 
gret that the thunder storm on Wednesday 
last, which was one of the most awful and 
severe ever witnessed in this island, did con- 
siderable damage in several places. The 
lightning, we understand, struck and mate- 
rially injured the mill at Ape’s Hill es- 
tate, the property of Mr. Jacob Hinds, and 
also injured a negro. The mill at Cane- 
wood, Mr. Moore’s property, we hear, re- 
ceived some damage, and a negro-house was 
seton fire, Several fatal accidents occurred 
too, we are informed, from the great fall 
of water. <A person of the name of Shep- 


FOREIGN 


A plan for an attempt to procure the 
escape of the four Ex-Ministers confined 
at Vincennes was recently prepared. The 
author of this project, which recalls to 
mind the courageous act to which Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, then confined in the Temple, 
owed his liberty, is, it is said, the Count 
Narbonne Pelet. Five hundred uniforms 
of the National Guard had been purchased, 
as well as arms and equipments. Five 
hundred men chosen among the old Guard 
du Corps, and the most exalted Royalists, 
were to have dressed themselves in these 
uniforms, and to have presented them- 
selves at Vincennes sometime before the 
guard was relieved. The battalion having 
obtained admission to the chateau, would, 
without difficulty, have made itself master 
of it, aud the Ministers having been set 
at liberty, the men were to have dispersed. 
This plot having been discovered, the 
clothes and arms were seized, but no pro- 
ceedings of any kind were taken against 
the authors of it. 

Authentic and official accounts from the 


herd, it is said, was drowned attempting 
to pass the rapid stream which runs across 
the road through Waterford estate; and 
it is reported that several negroes were 
lost in crossing the rivers in Scotland. In 
consequence of the frequent rains, the 
crops of sugar are yet unfinished on se- 
veral of the plantations.” 

The commercial intercourse between 
the United States and the West India Is. 
lands, which has been entirely suspended 
for three years, is about te be, re-epened, 
A proclamation, by the President, dated 
* Washington, 5th of October, 1830,” 
decrees, ** That the ports of the United 
States are, from the date of this procla- 
mation, open to British vessels coming 
from the said British possessions, and their 
cargoes, subject to no other or higher duty 
of tonnage or imposts, or charge of any 
description whatever, than would be levied 
on the vessels of the United States, or 
their cargoes, arriving from the said Bri- 
tish possessions ; and that it shall belawful 
for the said British vessels to import into 
the United States, and to export therefrom, 
any article or articles which may be im- 
ported or exported in vessels of the United 
States.” This has been followed by the 
revocation of the British order in council 
of July, 1827, and the re-opening of the 
trade between the United States: and the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Peel has, it appears, issued a paper 
currency at the Swan River. His notes 
are for 5s. for 2s. 6d. and even so low as Is. 
STATES. 
capital of Mexico have arrived to the 20th 
of August, The Republic enjoyed at that 
time the most perfect tranquillity. The 
finances are in a state of improvement, as 
the Customs, during the first six montlis 
of the year, yielded nearly 600,000 dollars 
more than during the first six months of 
the year 1829, so that the soldiers, clerks, 
widows, &c. were paid with exactness. 
The letters from the agents. of our (o- 
vernment at Mexico, ail give a favourable 
prospect of the prosperity of the country. 

The Staies-General of Holland, in the 
sitting of the 13th, addressed his Majesty 
on the anxiety felt by ail Dutchmen lest 
European politics should demand a re- 
union with Belgium. They say that, the 
more entire the separation from Belgium 
shall be, the more completely will the ear- 
nest desires and the most ardent wishes of 
the nation be gratitied. Extension of ter- 


ritery, they add, cannot make a people 
happy; they only seek, in harmony and 
order, to live under the fatherly reigu of 
his Majesty. 
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Narrative of a Journey through Greece 
in 1830, with Remarks on the Military 
Power of the Ottoman Empire, By Capt. 
T. Abercromby Trant. 8vo, 


It is justly remarked, that the periods of a 
country, which afford less materisls to an histo. 
rian, are these precisely in which the people are 
most happy. The detaids of humay eveuts, being 
generally the excitements of hnman_ passions, 
wars, tumults, aud commotions, are the principal 
subjects of history. When there is nothing to 
tell, it always presumes a season of peace and 
tranqaillity, the silent progress of prosperity, and 
the arts of peace. Jndging by this rule, we 
should augur favourably of the present state of 
Greece: For some time we have heard nothing 
of her affairs. When massacre and conflagration 
covered the country, all Earope and America 
rang with the dreadful accounts; and for several 
years this little territory occupied almost exclu- 
sively the attention of the civilized world, This 
horrid state of things bas at length terminated ; and 
the very silence of the world for the last years, is 
a presumption that this interesting people are not 
only enjoying a happy repose, but that their ae- 
tive genius is employed in those useful but anob- 
usive arts, which render a country happy, but 
give strangers no opportunity of talking about it, 

The work before us comes in very opportunely 
to supply information of the internal state of 
Greece since the war has ceased, and affords 
much instraction on what the public wished to be 
infurmed; namely, in what manner the people 
were comporting themselves, when the barbarous 
invaders evacauted their country, and peace was 
restored and secured to them by powerful gaaran- 
tees; whether their acute and active minds were 
engaged iprepairing the ravages of the enemy, and 
improving the state of the mation, as some 
hoped ; or whether their turbulent tempers were 
still unsubdeed, and having no external enemy to 
contend with, turned their hostility on one an- 
other, as inany with confidence asserted would be 
the result. We are happy to state, on the aatho- 
rity of our author, the latter is not the case. 
When the enemy was withdrawn, the good sense 
of the people at once pointed out to them the 
necessity of intermal tranquillity. Previous to the 
year 1828, the whole country was ravaged by 
bands of armed men, the roads were infested with 
robbers, and the peasant at his plough could 
ever for a moment lay aside his arins, for fear 
of their attacks ; “ but when the President, as a 
Preliminary measure towards quieting the Morea, 
directed that no person should appear armed, ex- 
cept those employed by Government; be was in- 
Staully ebeyed, and without the employment of a 
single soldier, hes by his simple mandate, at ouce 
allayed the intense fermentation of the country.” 
Surely this is a subject of great congratulation to 
all the friends of freedom and humanity, and 
highly creditable not only to the people, but to 
their President. Our author travelled with as 
nach security as he would in England. 

in the month of October, 1829, Captain Trant 
landed from Corfu at Pyrgos, on the western 
cvast of the Morea. Prom thence he proceeded 
through Napoli di Romania to Constantinople, 


returned again to the Mores, visited Tripolixza, 
and penetrated through the mountains of Mainaso 
Mystra, the aucient Sparta, where he found the wild 
mountajneers vo longer the kiepths, or robbers, 
which they have been described, almost ever 
since the days of the Lacademonians; but he 
went aud returned in perteet security, as if even 
they had felt the influcuce of the new state of 
things, and the predatory babits of centuries bad 
been corrected by the emancipation of the coun 
try. From thence he proceeded to Argos, Athens, 
Corinth, Lepanto, aud Patras, where he embarked 
and returned to Zante, having completed a 
tour of the most interesting parts of Greeve, 
aud the most likely to afford the completest in. 
formation on its present state, 

The first thing that strack him on his*landing, 
was a place, invo.ving a curious anecdoie of a 
connexion subsisting between Greece and Eng. 
land, The town of Chiavanza, or Clarentzay, si- 
tuated in the distriet of ancient Els, gave a title 
and territory to one of the victorious nobles 
among the later conquerors of Constantinople, 
and the heiress of the house subsequently married 
into the Hainault family. By this union, Phi- 
lippa, the wife of Edward ITl, became the repre- 
sentative of the Dukes of Clarence; and on this 
account Prince Lionel was invested with. the 
title, and so it has coutinued in our Reyal Pa- 
mily. People were not aware that our present 
gracious Sovercign was a Pelopounysian Dake, 
and that Prince Leopold had some claims of fa. 
mily connexion, and was not altogether an alien 
to the country. To this anecdote, we may add as 
a pendant, that one of the family of the Paleologi 
migrated to England after the destruction of the 
Greek Empire, married an English lady, by whom 
he had children, an) is buried in tre chareh-yard 
of Lanulph, in Cormwall: so the descendants of 
the last Emperor ave somewhere to be found 
among us, whom we may, one time or other, take 
by the hand in a fit of legitimacy, and place on 
the throne of Constantinople when the Turks are 
expelled. 

We have been in the habit of considering the 
Tarks as the ne plus ultra of brutality; bat they 
abound with the milk of human kindaess eom. 
pared with the Arabs. Their ferocity against the 
Giveks was tempered by a certain coarse and 
clumsy, good-nature, which generally restrained 
them from massacring more than half of a family 
at a time; but their Arab successors in Greece 
were beasts of prey, who murdered from a mere 
thirst of blood, that never could be satiated, The 
effects of their ravages, still visible in the Mores, 
aré most dismal. From Caye Matapan to the 
Gulf of Corinth, not a single town, or even soll- 
tary house, had eseaped ; they came, not like their 
ancestors, with the sword ia one band, and the 
Koran in the other, giving the alternative of con- 
version or destruction. The present race invaded 
the devoted Greeks but with one intent. They 
laid aside the book, and wielded only the steel of 
extermination, and left behind them a solitary de- 
sert, in many places entirely uncultivated and 
uninhabited, The lands, however, that belonged 
to the Tarks, are now vesied im the Government, 
and ave det ont to tenants of the state, who pay as 
reat thirty per cent. of the prodage, and, tillage 
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and peasauiry ave agein rapidly increasing, It 
appears on the whole, that Capo d’lstrias bas 
inanaged his Government with considerable judg- 
ment and ability, though our author is not dis- 
pred te give him the merit which we think him 
emtitled to. Besidés the inestimible benefits he 
conferred on Greece, by the sefden tranquillity 
and secority which bis measures ensured, he re- 
mitted many of tlie taxes, applying the revenue 
derived from the church lands, which the Go- 
vernment have taken to themeelves, to answer the 
deficiency; he has caused a new coinage to be 
struck, with a pheenix as an emblem; he is so 
personally dirinterested, that he refused a salary 
of 30,000 dollars per annom, which the people 
offered him; and he has established schools, and 
taken precantions to justruct the rising genera- 
tion. A British officer is like a game cock, ready 
to attack his fellow whenever he mects him. 
When the President opened the Legislative As- 
sembty, he appeared seated in “ a Russian military 
uniform,” decorated with his orders, and oar gal- 
tant Captain coald hardly keep his hands off him ; 
am? this seemed to be the head and front of bis 
offence. When the nomination of Prince Leopold 
w the sovereignty Was first talked of, the Pre- 
silent “flected to treat it with contempt; bat 
when it was formally announced, ‘he declared 
he would willingly serve vader him as a minister, or 
in any other capacity.” This sensible declaration 
he gets no credit for, and the resignation of the 
Prince fs attributed entirely to his machinations. 
Whatever was the cause, we think it au event 
very fortenate for all parties. Capo d’Istrias, as 
an Tonian, and a Greck, is intimately acquaiat- 
ed with the character of his coumurymen, and 
seems to manage it with judgment and dexterity. 
Prince Leopold, good easy man, would find them 
utterly impracticable, and would not sit op. bis 
seat of thorns perhaps to the end of the first year. 
Our contracted limits will not permit as to de- 
tail many iuteresting particulars found in this 
work, which, we thiak, is opportune and satisfac- 
tory. The styleis not very eloquent, but it is sim- 
ple and wonambitious. There are some mistakes in 
orthography ; the author spells Cistus with an e, 
so thet the reader might sappose he meant not 
the plant, but the girdle of Venvs. This, and 
others similar, are perbaps inerely ty pographical 
errors. 


The Celtic Druids. By Godfrey Hig- 
gins, Esq. 

Of an elaborate performance of this kind—em- 
bracing abundance of controversial matter, both 
historical and etymological, we can, of coarse, in 
this place, give no adequate conception—we can 
but Indicate its purpose, and without at all mixing 
up our own sentiments, slightly express our sense 
of its execution, Every page shows the author to 
be a man cof indefatigable research, and at once 
sagacious In detecting, and dexterous in combin- 
Ing, whatever seems contributive to his purpose. 
He prosecotes his object with a resolute spirit, 
fearless of difficulties or consequences, and an inde- 
pendence of jadgment, and a self-reliance, not to 
be shaken by names and pretensions ; and while 
he overleaps some obstacles, and perhaps creates 
others, he may seem to remove many, and in the 
opinion of nambers, probably go near to establish 
his point. Where so mach cap be said, it will be 





that the Draids of the British isles were the pries 
of the Celiee—for that fs searcely now, we ve, 
controveried by any body—as that the Celte were 


a lexrved and enlightened » @ Very ancient 
nation, all but the earljest-—or, more specifically, 
the first deseehdants of those who escaped the ef 
fects of the Delage othe moantains eastWard of the 
Caspian, and constituted, in fact, the first waves 
of that flood of migration’ Which flowed tw ihc 
Westward for ages, bearing successively the names 
of Cults, Seytaians, Parthians, Hans, Goths, Tar 
tars. The Celts were thus the earliest occupiers of 
Greece, Italy, France, and the British Isles—ay. 
riving at these places, successively, by a line some- 
where about the 45th degree of latitade. Frou 
the same “ officina gentiam,” in a similar manner, 
columus advaneed by a southern line through Asia, 
peopling Syria and Africa, and stretching finally, 
by sea, through the Pillars of Hercules to the Bri. 
tish isles, These were the Pelasgi, the “sailors,” 
as he etymologically terins them; and appsrently 
all who were known by the Greeks a8 Pelasgi, 
came to the seats of their subseqnent establish. 
ments by water. 

The great Draidieal monements—the temples, 
towers, cromlets, tolmens, logans, &c.—dispersed 
over every part of the Western world, indicate a 
common origin, a community of habits and prin. 


as by identity of aéphabets — not merely 4s to 
the forms of letters, but as to their s, their 
arrangement, and wumber. This one system of 
letters—a coincidence which the arfhor, with sume 
reason, considers as unaccountable upon any other 
sap position—the author shows pe 
was common to the British isies and te Gaul; to 
the inhabitants of lealy, Greece, Be bn art. 
Persia, and Hindostan. The ‘two af “Trish al- 
phabets do not essentially differ from each other— 
ny ely nae * modi- 
fied on the march—the Beth-lnis b Gaal, 
throngh Britain, to Ireland ; and the th by 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The Lrish, as they are the 


Celts the most remote from the imal source, 
are also the parest—the very munes of the letters of 
the Irish alphabet indicate the unpollated antiquity 


of the language ; they are t, which is the 
case with no other known alphsbet—they are, in 
fact, the names of trees, which seems to the writer 
to give a meaning, too, to the leaves of the Sibyl 
and the trees of Orpheus. 

Whatever the feader may think of the main 
argunent, to establish which a wultitnde of facts 
and masses of probabilities, of various degrees, are 
brought together, or whatever he may think of the 
numerous matters incidental!y introduced, and 
but perhaps Indirectly connected, the volume pre- 
sents a treasury of materials, and What adds cou- 
siderably to its valae, is a c of the best 
accounts the author could collect of Druidical mo 
wuments, with Wthugraphic 1 
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schoolmaster” of the age, and it is not a lit- 
pig oe his \beautiful and efficacious sys- 
tem of instruction, ardently maintained as it is on 
the Continent by thousands of advocates, should 
be 


first originated—the University of Louvaine— 
all the leading towns of the Netherlands 
; yet, uatil the present year, its prin- 
-mever even heard of by nine hundred 
every thousand of the 
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within the continually widening sphere 
of his intellectual view. We regret we cannot 
enter into any of the details—many of them highly 
carious and interesting-—which the process com- 
prehends. We recommend all who feel an incipi- 
ent desire to ascertain the fundamental principles 
of the to procare the pamphlet now under 
concisely tke, Payee done rw 
neisely stated. . has 
much credit by the persevering zeal he has mani- 
poy 8 cwarding the cause he advocates, and 
we have no d his success will ve in pre- 
Dec.—VOL. &XX. NO. CXX. 
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portion to his exertions. He has, we ; 






it was published originally, we believe, in 1617— 
is still the latest, and by far the most copious, ac- 
count we possess of a country which has acquired, 
and continues to retain new claims to public at- 
tention from recent and passing events. The 
translator, Mr. Blaquiere, a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the Mediterranean, has added his 
own notes and illastrations. The Signor himself 
fell within the fangs of the Algerines; and though, 
from peculiar circumstances, he was quickly re- 
leased, and never suffered more of the evils of 
slavery than the terrors of apprehension, be was 
so deeply impressed with the horrible perils to 
which his countrymen, especially, were most ex- 
posed, that, on his return to his native country, 
he devoted all his energies to the enforcing upon 
European powers the duty, policy, and necessity 
of crushing this all but legitimatized den of pi- 
rates. The conquest and colonization of the north of 
Africa were Pinanti’s radical remedies. We kaow 
not whether the Signor be still living, bus if he 
be, the realization of a part of his views must give 
him the fallest delight. The object of his fondest 
efforts, is, in fact, accomplished—there can be no 
fears of a revival of Aigerine piracy. The French, 
obviously, contemplate the permanent possession 
of the town and neighbourhood, at least—and they 
are fully entitled to it. This, too, is enoogh—the 
position will at all times furnish facilities for sup- 
pressing any attempts at revival. But any such 
attempts, indeed, are not to be apprehended. It 
was not the Algerines, generally, that were en- 
gaged in piracy, but the Goverument, and the Go- 
verment only, consisting wholly of foreigners. 
The Turks were a very small force, compared with 
the general population of the country; but they 
held every office of authority, and kept the Alge- 
rives in a situation as abject almost as their Eu- 
ropean slaves. They are now dispersed. 

Signor Pinanti’s admirable volume—it contains 
the fallest account we are acquainted with of the 
endless variety of the inhabitants of Barbary— 
embraces his own memoirs, which are gaily and 
amusingly told; the which, indeed, are enlivened 
by pithy and apposite anecdotes. After a long 
residence in England (we believe, as a teacher), 
where he gained a familiar acquainiance with 
English literature, with which he seasons his very 
agreeable book— he embarked in a Sicilian vessel 
bound for Palermo, and somewhere off the island 
of Sardinia, through the stupidity of the captain, 
was intercepted by Algerine cruisers and carried 
into Algiers. Among his fellow-passengers were a 
Signor Rossi, his wife, and two children. The 
Signora was an English lady. She was imme- 
diately claimed by the Consul, as well as ber chil- 
dren, and finally the Signor, as the parent of two 
British subjects. By the friendly exertions of 
Rossi and the Consul, apparently, Pinanti himself, 
though declared a lawful prize, at the end of four- 
and-twenty hours was released, bot was still pre- 
vented for some time from quitting the country. 
His unwilling residence was spent in collecting 
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materials for a description of the coantry and the 


state of its society. He could never recover any 
of his property. When he complained, the Dey 
replied in a tone of impatience, that what was 
taken was taken, and could no longer be found. 
His Highness added, When you have picked a 
fowl, and dispersed the feathers into the air, how 
are they to be collected again?” Pinanti had no 
remedy, and might justly think himself fortunate 
in recovering bis liberty without ransom. 


Lectures on British Colonial Slavery. 
By the Rev. Ben. Godwin. 8vo. 


The great question, or rather the great cause, for 
it has almost ceased to be a question, of Negro 
emancipation, is proceeding as rapidly, and withal 
as securely to its final triamph, as ever did the 
great Irish question, even in its most promising 
days; and now, as the meeting of Parliament has 
taken place, pamphlets come upon us “ thick and 
threefeli.” From amongst the many soliciting 
our attention, we have selected upon no trifling 
grounds of preference that which (orms the subject 
of the present article. At contains the substance 
of a course of lectures, delivered at Bradford, 
York, and Scarborough. Mr. Godwin, it appears, 
is one of the classical tutors at Horton College, 
im Yorkshire, and verily we must do the Rey. 
Gentleman the jestice to say, that he would be an 
honour to any College. The temptations to pe- 
dantry and cant, and sentimental whining, which 
such an opportunity presented, have been snccess- 
fully resisted, and a sensible matter-of-fact pam- 
phlet, relieved by occasional eloquence, has been 
the result. 

After a general view of the slave system is laid 
before the reader, imeluding the classification of 
the slaves, the nature of their empleyment, con- 
dition, &c, &e, the natural, moral, and political 
evils of the system are discussed, as well as the 
supposed palliations of the practice demonstrating 
in 4 manner the most conclusive, that it is as 
contrary to the spirit of the British Constitution 
as to the nature and tendency of Christianity. 
The practicability of its abolition is then handled 
with more of benevolent feeling, with more of 
that amiable enthusiasm in the cause of huma- 
nity, which all right-minded men must respect 
and applaud, than of that sound sense and intel. 
lectual power which mark the more theoretical 

~ portions of this brochure. 


The History of British India. 
Family Library, No. 15. 


This number forms the first of three volumes, 
which, when complete, will comprise a history of 
British India. We are informed by the author, 
Mr. Gleig, that his original intention was to pro- 
dace nothing more than a connected narrative of 
the rise and progress of the British Empire in 
Asia; but, what certainly appear to us very 
weighty considerations, induced him to alter that 
intention, and to extend his plan, so as to em- 
brace the apnals of India from the earliest times. 
We cannot quarrel with his plan; it is no matter 
of surprise that he should have found it impossible 
to separate the earlier from the later portions of 
Indian history, or that he should have despaired, 
if he entered, in medias res, of conveying, by the 
ald of any explanations or digressions, however 
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copious, a lucid aud satisfactory view of his sub- 
ject. Those, we presame, who bave the slender 
est_acquaintapce with India, will be ready to 
admit that its story requires “to be begun at the 
beginuing ;’’ but yet we are sorry to say that the 
result bas been a dull book—necsseary though it 
be to a thorough understanding of what may fol. 
low. The man who reads it, wades through a 
wearisome mass,relieved certainly at intervals by 
passages of higher interest and more general at. 
éraction than forms the staple commodity. 

It is much to be regretted, that the nature of 
such a subject should have rendered the compila 
tion of a volume like the present necessary ; for 
it may truly be said, that in all historical re. 
searches, there'is, beyond the reach of records, a 
settled gloom, which talent and indastry in vain 
labour to dissipate, and in which, the exercise of 
a landable hesitation and doubt, lead to the re- 
jection of brilliant poetical fables, and the adop- 
tion in their stead of graver accounts, not morc 
true, but infinitely more dall. 

May we be allowed to suggest, that three vo- 
lumes is a large portion of such a work as the 
FamilysLibrary to devote to such a subject, but 
** voluminousness’”’ seems to be the besetting sin 
of all who write abont India, and it were rather 
too much to expect that Mr. Gleig should escape 
the contagion. At this critieal moment, however, 
when the charter of the Company is about to be 
reconsidered by the Legislature, it behoves every 
man in England who bas a franchise to exercise, 
or who forms one of the units of that mighty 
mass, whence public opinion springs, to make 
himself acquainted with the true merits of that 
question, wherein is involved the happiness of 
millions in Asia, and the honour, good faith, and 
commercial prosperity of our native land, 


The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. I. 
The Polar Regions. 


Another series has been commenced of these 
interesting and valuable works, the object of 
which is to place within the reach of persons of 
small income and limited leisure the vast stores 
of information accumulated in volumes, folio, 
quarto, and octavo, of which the prices are suited 
alone to the purses of the great, and the contents 
to the study of men whose pursuit is literature, or 
whose command of time is not circumscribed by 
an engrossing and laborious avocation, It is weil 
observed in the prospectus to this series, that the 
best foundation of useful knowledge is laid in an 
extensive acquaintance with the realities of na- 
ture and haman life. Works of fiction, while 
they tend to exalt the imagination, and refine the 
taste, may also betray the youthful mind into 
error, unless the impressions they make are cor- 
rected by a careful survey of the scenes and events 
of real existence. The representations too of the 
aspects of nature, the vicissitudes of human life, 
and the varied features of human character, con- 
vey, not instruction merely, but also afford an ex- 
haustless store of solid and rational entertain- 


ment, The works then composing this series are 
to be chiefly such as exhibit under their real form 
man, and the objects by which be is surrounde’, 
especially in his domestic and social mature, 
amidst scenes and occupations analogous to those 
which engage the great body of mankind. 

The first of the serics, to which we have been 
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referring, has recently made its appearance, com: 
prising a narrative of dis¢overy and adventures in 
the Polar Seas and Recions, with Mastrations of 
their climate, geology, and natoral history, and 
afso an account of the whale-fishery. It is very 
suitably dedicated to Mr. Barrow, of the Admi- 
ralty, as “the chief promoter of discovery in the 
Volar Seas and Regions.” The volame now be. 
fore us not ofly enters into an account of the cli. 
mate, the animal and vegetable proJactions, the 
geology of the Polar Regions, and the details of 
the whale-fishery, but presents the public with 
highly interesting accounts of the ancient voyages 
to the North, the early as well as the more recent 
voyages in search of North-East and North-West 
Passages, together with the late voyages directly 
towards the North Pole. To have thus stated the 
objects and contents of this volume is, so far as 
they go, to pronounce upon it the highest praise. 
When it is added that the names of “ Professor 
Leslie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh Murray, 
Esq. F.R.S.E.” stand in the title-page as com- 
pilers, or, more properly, authors of the volame— 
for the greater part appears to have been re- 
written—a still stronger warrant is afforded for 
asserting that such an undertaking is likely to 
prove eminently beneficial to the rising generation. 


Tales of the Dead, and other Poems. 
By John Heneage Jesse. 


Mr. Jesse, whose poem on Mary Queen of Scots 
we daly noticed on its appearance, bas now turn- 
ed his poetical efforts to subjects of the romance 
and chivalry of the south. 

We think the best subject he has chosen, is the 
“ Bride of Modena,” though it is an appalling 
one; namely, the mysterious disappearance of a 
beautiful young wornan on the day of her mar- 
riage, who, in a frolic, had hid herself in an iron 
chest, that instantly closed upon her, and when it 
was opened long long afterwards, exhibited her 
mouldered corpse, which was recognised by tie 
bridal garments, jewels, and wedding-ring. 

The grief of the father is thus described :— 

* And yet he liv’d—but ’twas the life 

Of one who’s rack’d by inward strife ; 
That awful nothingness of mind, 

So dark, so dread, and undefin’d. 

*Tis true he did not rave, nor tear 

The scatter’d locks of that grey hair ; 
Nor sne from heaven a speedy grave, 
Nor curse it for the life it gave: 
No!—’twas that lethargy of grief 

No time nor change could bring relief ; 
Yet was that breast too good and kind 
To waste its wailings on the wind, 
Though oft his shapeless words would talk 
Of one who seem’d his grasp to balk ; 
A something lovely, lost, and ear, 
The only thing that claim’d a tear; 
And then be’d stand in anxious mood, 
And fond beseeching attitude.” 


The Career of Woman; a Poem. By 
Charles Lewis. 

Woman, a Satire, and other Poems. 
By Wadham Pembroke. 

We do not admire satires upon Woman, nor do 
we think her a creature who is to be won and re- 
claimed by sharp couplets and bitter apostrophes 
to her defects ; besides, there are female writers 
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living, who, when they see good reason, will turn. 
satirists upon their own sex, avd who are quite 
as willing to tell the trath, aud infinitely more 
capable of getting at it, than we are, Let us 
leave the matier to them, and let the writers of 
these two volumes find fitter subjects for, their 
satire, if they must be satirical; or, at all events, 
if they insist upon saying smart things upow the 
dark side of the picture, let them endeavour to 
conceal the delight with which they seem to con- 
template their own imagined superiority. 

In the first of these volumes there, is much 
sound versification, with little of the sweetness of 
poetry. The meaning is seldom obscured, but 
then the language is never brilliant. There are a 
few Pope-like touches in it, that show where the 
writer has got his notions from; the song and the 
sentiment come from the same quarter. We pre- 
fer the smaller pieces, which are purer in feeling, 
and more graceful in manner; and this, because 
they are less studied and artificial.—We have 
committed, we fear, something like a piece of in- 
justice to Mr. Lewis, in coupling his book with 
the “ Satire’ of Mr. Pembroke. As this satirist 
is not very ambitious, and says in one of his fugi- 
tive pieces,— 

“1 pray not for nations to crouch at my feett’* 
he will not be disappointed at our thinking his 
poem the most foolish we ever saw upon the sab- 
ject. He may depend upon it that the ladies 
whoin he addresses langh athim. He will not letes 
know who they are ; he writes cautiously —*“ Onre- 
turning a to ,” is the mysterious head. 
ing of one of his pieces—a single stanza. What 
could Mr. Pembroke propose to himself when be 
wrote this mass of silliness, which he calls a sa- 
tire ? and why does he trouble himself about ladies 
retiring after dinner? indignantly pronounving it, 

** A custom, which is worthy execration, 

A horrid stain upon the English nation.” 


The Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of 
the distinguished Persons of his Time. 
By James Northcote, Esq. R.A. 


These volumes, which were written by Mr. 
Northeote several years ago, were adapted to the 
press by the late Mr. Hazlitt. They were the last 
work of any importance that he undertook. It 
must not be understood, however, that Hazlitt 
interfered with Mr. Northcote’s piece of biography 
otherwise than to correct dates, aud occasionally 
to compress the narrative, where it appeared to 
him redundant. These services were all that he 
performed, so far as respects Mr, Northgote. He 
did, indeed, superadd some translations, from 
Ridolfi, Ticozze, and others, comprehending a 
good deal of valuable matter, not before known to 
the English reader; and he appended, moreover, 
a few notes here and there, to illustrate such facts 
and opinions as might not be quite obvious to the 
uninitiated reader. But these are introduced in 
the shape of a supplement or appendix, and are 
easily distinguishable from the performanee of 
the Royal Academician, to whom the merit or 
blame, arising out ef the volumes, mnst be consi- 
dered principally to belong. 

Titian was the greatest coloarist and finest por- 
trait painter that the world ever prodaced. The 
stern, masculine, concentrated expression of his 
heads, is not surpassed by those of Raphael lim: 
self. In the delineation of character and intel 
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hect, be was secoml #6 none of the Roman or Fie- 
rentine schools; while, in colouring, he was with- 
outrw rival, even amongst’ the Venetians or Fle- 
mings) -b0ts a singular thing, that all excellent as 
be 1s; his portraits should be less known to the 
ordinary amateurs of art, than those of almost any 
othet great master. But the fact is, that he has 
‘Bever had justiee done to him—at least, here. 
Where hus been no biography of bim in this lan- 
guage; and our engravers have exhausted their 
whole spirit and talent on sabjects of history, or 
dm the ‘portraits of Sir Joshua, Sir Thomas Law- 
renee, Vandyke, and the modern masters; thas 
leaving the most filustrivus artist of all to be 
gazed at through the grim and maddy mediam of 
prints, which would disgrace the commonest pub- 
lication of the present day. 
') Mr. Northeote bas endeavoured to resene his 
hero from this vague renown, and has marked out 
with judgment and precision his life and actions. 
If a series of his best pictures were to be now en- 
graved, and engraved well, what a fine accom- 
paniment they would be to Mr. Northcote’s work ! 
y would form models for the portrait-painter; 
they would add riches to the amateur’s collection ; 
aud they would extend and define the reputation 
of Titian. 

The triumphs of Venetian art have always been 
considered bere as amounting to a mystery. In 
numerable pictures have been rubbed to pieces, 
lo order to ascertain Aow Titian and Giorgione 
painted; what ‘ ground” they used, what “ var- 
nish,’’ and whether they resorted to “ water co- 
lour,” or half a dozen other things, in order to 

roduee the excellence which is universally al- 
owed them, Undoubtedly, great merit belongs 
to Titian for bis unequalled colour ; but as muach— 
we think, indeed, even more—credit attaches to 
him, for the general style and natural nobleness of 
his pertreits. We are not aware that any painter 
has given the internal man with such force and 
felicity as he has done. The eyes of his portraits 
seem to pierce you, like a beam of light. Theve 
is no chance of avoiding the stern, concentrated, 
resolute looks of some of them, any more than 
ene could escape from the fixed and penetrating 
glance of an inquisiior, And with all this, there 
is an individuality about them, an a@ir, which we 
see in no other pictures, Velasquez comes nearer 
to him, we. think, than apy other artist, both in 
colour and truth of expression; but Velasquez is 
still unquestionably his inferior. His portraits, 
even when best, want that high presence which 
belongs to those of the Venetian, Titian’s ave 
crowned with nobility, 

To follow Mr. Northcote, step by step, through 
his account of this illustrious painter, is not our 
intention; neither de our limits permit. it. We 
have adverted to the boek, simply for the purpose 
of introducing and commending it to the reader, 
particularly to artists and connoisseurs, who will 
see in it, for the first time, accounts and aneedotes 
of a man who must have long existed in their 
imaginations, and with whom, we think, they will 
desire. to be more intimately acquainted. They 
will find in the two volawes which, constitute 
“The Life of Titian” an interesting bistory of 
the painter, several of his original letters, together 
with the lettexs of some of his distinguished con- 
tewporaties; and, finally, much just criticisin 
upon wis works. Buglishmen baye frequently 
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heard of Titian; but they cannot be said to have 
known him) personally till pow. 16 «>! © M00 ov 
We quote the follewing from the Appendix >— 
_ 6 [tip the imtemse personal character, which, | 
think, gives the superiority to Titian's portraits 
ever all others, apd stamps them with a living ant 
permanent interest. Of other pictnres you tire, 
if you have them constantly before you— of his, 
never: for other pictures haye either an abs. 
tracted look, and you dismiss them, when you 
have nade up your mind on the subject as a mat- 
ter of criticism ; or an heroic look, and you can- 
not be alWays training your enthtsiasm; or an 
insipid look, and you sicken of it. But whenever 
you turn to look at Titian’s portraits, they appear 
to be looking at you. There seems to be some 
question pending between you, as though an inti- 
mate friend or inveterate foe were in the poom with 
you. They exert a kind of fascinating power; and 
there is that exact resemblance of individual na- 
ture, which is always new and always interesting ; 
because you cannot carry away a wental abswac- 
tion of it, and you must always recur to the ob- 
ject, to revive it in its full force and integrity. I 
would as soon have Raphael’s, as most other pic- 
tures hanging up in a collection, that | might pay 
an occasional visit to them: Titian’s are the only 
ones that I should wish to have hanging up in the 
same room with me for company.” Vol. IT. 
p- 363-4, 


Introduction to the Natural System of 
Botany. By W. G. Lindley, F.R.S. 

The disciples of the Linnzan school of| Botany 
are daily becoming converts to the more scientific 
arrangement proposed by Jussieu, and appro- 
priately named the Natural System by way of 
contradistiaction to the artificial (though beaatiful) 
classification of the great Swedish naturatist. Mr, 
Lindley appears to be one of the most indefatigable 
labourers in this extensive vineyard. His contri- 
bations to the science of botany had already placed 
him among the first on the list, and ‘his present 
work is calcalated to extend his reputation still 
farther as a profound naturalist. The only fault 
we find with the volume is, that, as an introduc- 
tory work, it is auuch too elatjarate for the com- 
prehension of any reader who has vot already 
made considerable adivances in botanical science. 
But this fault is by no means uncommon with se- 
veral of the most eminent scientific writers of the 
day. The most valuable part of the publication is 
a description of the properties of each genus, or 
species, whether applicable to medical parposes, 
or useful in the arts and domestic economy. As 
a work of reference for medical men, we may, 
therefore, strongly recommend it, thongh an 
abridgment of this work would be still more va- 
luable for practice. 


Antediluvian Sketches, and other Poems. 
By Richard Howitt. 


This unpretending little volume is a collection 
of simple and, for the most part, beautiful poetry, 
thongh not of the highest or most imaginative or- 
der, The Antedilavian Sketches form but a small, 
and im our opinion, not the most successful part 
of the collection; both the sabject, and the man- 
ner of treating it, remind us too forcibly of the 
** Paradise Lest,” and Mr. Howitt’s muse need not 
be asbamed of shrinking from a comparitom with 
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that.of Milton.» (Of the nugnerous poems! that fol- 
low, not a few are already faniiliar to the readers 
of the Anngals, but most of them ave so excellént 
in theit--kind> that they will) welt tear repetition. 
Are not jines dike these (taken from’ a Stanzas to 
Winter) enough to chase away the gloom, even 
of Nowembert~) 6) |) lit 
“ The nightingale singeth in summer woods, 
When warin and pleasant is the sammer’s night, 
For tlie sweet easing of his own full heart, 
And for his mate’s delight. 


“ The lark, a speck high up in heaven's clear 
,, dome, 
Carols, searce heard upon the flowery earth ; 
As he would fain bear to the gates of heaven 
That seasonable mirth, 


o & @ ) e 
“; ° e e- e 
* Ceased has the robin his soft-warbled strain, 
Heard whilst the sere leaves flutter’d to the 
ground, 
And brooks which wail’d among the dying flowers 
Are in cold fetters bound. 


“ Gone is the green, the delicate summer-green ; 
Gone is the lily pale, gone the crimson rose; 
And the dead heauty of the passed year 
Lies shrouded in the snows. 


“ Now thonghts which wander’d through the 
~~ plooining world 
Back to the heart from whence they issued 
‘throng, 
And by the winter’s fire, when winds are Joud, 
Are poured forth in soug. 


*« And pleasant it is in the time of gloom, 
Amidst the wintry tempest and the blight, 
Gathering from all the glory of the past, 
To fill onr homes with Tight.” 


The whole. collection, does much credit to Mr. 
Howitt’s heart as well as to his taste, and we have 
mach pleasure in, reeonumending its perusal to our 
readers, 


~~ 


THE ANNUALS. 


The Literary Souvenir. Edited by A. 
A. Watts. 

In our notice, last month, of such of the Annuals 
as had then been submitted to our inspection, we 
had occasion to bespeak pablic favour on behalf 
of the «* Forget-me-Not,” as the venerable parent 
of the race. If, however, to Mr. Ackermann be- 
longs the merit of baving introdaced the pleasant 
and profitable exotic into England, to Mr. Watts 
is unquestionably dee the higher praise of having 
given to it a value and a beauty searcely antici- 
pated by the enterprising individual who trans. 
planted it into the favourable soil of Britain. Mr. 
Watts at once obtained for the Literary Souvenir 
very high reputation as a literary work and a 
work of art. Among the contributors appeared 
the names of the most distinguished writers in 
prose and poetry; and its embellishments con- 
sisted of engravings from artists of the highest 
eminence. The fame and eharacter of the volume 
soom spread to the rivals that rapidly made their 
appearance ; arid they are undoubtedly indebted 
to its editor for the respectability and importance 
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that enbsequestly,and epto the present time, have 
attached.to. wmwolos al. slidw : sloodos emits 
» With the: feeling, however, towards 
Mr. Watts, and the most, sincere dispésition: ito 
render him good service. as the “improger;” if 
not the * introducer,” of the Aunnals, we canhet 
accord uamPoigled. praise to his veleme for 188), 
We mnst accuse him of something like negligence 
in its formation, because we feel assured that-want 
of ability, or want of sufficient support, cannot:be 
laid to his charge. The preface isa strange speck 
men of bad taste—a blow is most nnwisely aimed 
at “ certain critices,’’ who, it would appear, have, 
either ignorantly or thoughtlessly, undervalned bis 
past labours; and some angry sentences are intro. 
duced against—it will be hard to say who; but 
certainly, every reviewer under whose notice it 
has been placed for any one of the seven yearé of 
its existence, may cry, } mort ord 
*« That is levelled at me 1” | 
This 4s not the wisest course that can be parsned 
by a man with whom public opinion ‘is’ a ‘mat. 
ter of no ordinary value. We “ pray him amend 
it.” “ A soft answer tarneth away wrath.” But 
in truth, if our recollection serve us rightly, and 
our experience do not greatly mislead us, Mr. 
Watts has very little reason to complain’ of ill 
treatment at the hands of the public; or at the 
hands of those whose business and whose duty it 
is to tell that public what they believe to be good, 
and what they consider to be bad. His “ 
Sonvenir” has invariably been ranked at the head 
of the Annual works, and has been, we Imagine, 
among the most profitable of them fits merits 
having been generally acknowledged on the 
hand and rewarded on the other.— We have con- 
ceived it our duty (being of the class of critics, 
though not of the “particuur class’ of critics”) 
thus to enter our protest against the Injudicious 
and we will add, anjust course, which Mr. Watts 
has pursued. ; 
The volume opens with a very beautiful poem 
by Mr. Mackworth Praed, the author of Lillian,” 
a gentleman who has tried his wings so often, and 
with so much success, as to jnstify hitn in taking 
a higher flight than he has yet attempted.’ Of the 
other poetical contributors, we mast distinguish 
Mary Howitt, T. K. Hervey, L. E. L., Laman 
Blanchard (whose verses, entitled “ Leisnre and 
Love,’’ are among the most striking of the collec- 
tion), Miss Jewsbury, J. FP. Hollings, the Editor 
himself, and, though last, far from least, the Edi. 
tor’s lady, whose * Lines suggested by the statue 
of a dead child,” would do credit to any living 
poet :— this opinion, strong as it fs, would be 
justified by an extract —— we regret that our’ li- 
mits will not permit us to give such support to 
our assertion. Mrs. Watts must write again and 
again—and if she often equal, or ever excel this 
first composition (to the world we believe it is so), 
her fame will be soon established. 
Of the prose compositions, we may notice 
“ Lady Olivia’s Decamerone,” the’ comimence- 
ment of which is in a peculiarly happy vein; the 
“ Smuggler’s Last Trip;’”” “The Last of the Ti- 
tans ;”” “ Woman's Wit;” “ Love Breezes,” from 
the always-able pen of Miss Jewsbury ; “The Last 
of his Tribe,” a tale powerfully told by an Ame- 
rican writer ; and, above all, “some passages in 
the History of Sarah Curran,” the theme of Wash- 
ington Irving’s story of ‘The Broken Heart,” 
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and of Moore’s exquisite melody, “She is far 
from the Land,” 

To the embellishments of the “ Literary Souve- 
nir’” we bave already urade some reference ; seve- 
ral of them are very beantiful, but as a whole, we 
think they bave been excelled by former volumes. 
The gem of the collection is the Lady Agar Ellis 
and her child, from Sir T. Lawrence’s justly cele- 
brated painting ; it is engraved with extraordinary 
delicacy by Mr. J. H. Watt. “ The Narrative,” 
designed by Stothard, is also a beautifal plate, 
and the engraver, Mr.Greatbach, has done it am- 
ple justice. A work of high excellence is that en- 
titled “ Trojan Fugitives,’ engraved by J. C. 
Edwards, from a painting by G. Jones, R.A. “ The 
Seaside Toilet’? is a very sweet print. “ The 
Destruction of Babel,” a gorgeous work, is too 
much like a caricature of Martin to satisfy. The 
other illustrations are pleasing rather than effec- 
tive, 

The Iris. 
Dale, A.M. 


A staid and sober Annual, clad in a livery in 
good keeping with its character. It isa religions 
and literary offering, and must prove highly ac- 
ceptable to a very targe and wealthy class, to 
whom ite lighter and more amusing contempora- 
ries do not appear always unobjectionable. The 
Editor, Mr. Dale, is a gentleman cininently qua- 
lified for the offiee—as a Christian scholar, few 
excel him; his poetry, if net of the highest order, 
if always chaste and beantifal; and in his volame 
for 1830, he has given proof that be possesses 
judgment and taste. We beg, however, to enter 
our protest against the very absurd note to his ta- 
ble of conteats;: it runs thus :— Musical publish- 
ers are requested to observe that the poems of 
Thomas Haynes Bayley, inserted in this voluine, 
are property.” Now, no one more duly appre- 
ciates Thomas Haynes Bayley than ourselves—the 
pages of the New Monthly Magazine afford ample 
proof that he is with us an especial favourite ; and 
we doubt not he must have felt annoyed at being 
thus distinguished among contribators, many of 
whom have ascended higher than he has up the bill 
of Fame. If such a note bad been considered ne- 
cessary, the prohibition should have extended to 
all the poetry, and no invidious distinction would 
have been made. Miss Jewsbury, James Montyo- 
mery, William and Mary Howitt—names that we 
often, but not too often, see together-—Miss Jane 
Porter, Mackworth Praed, Mra. S. C. Hall, the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Dr. Cox, and the 
Editor, are among the most successful contribu- 
tors. “A Visit to Beechy Head,” by Mr. C. H. 
Townsend, is a most striking and powerful arti- 
cle—beyond comparison, the best in the book. 

It is the peculiar character of ‘‘ The Iris” that 
its illustrations are from paintings by the old mas- 
ters, and of subjects taken from Scripture. The 
field is a very extensive one ; and in the present 
volume there are, consequently, some fine works, 
The evil is, that they have been nearly all made 
familiar to us from other sources. The frontis- 
piece, “ Christ Blessing Little Children,” after 
West; the “ St. John of Dominichino,”’ and the 
* Nativity,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, are perhaps 
the most effective—if we except the exquisite 
vienette, a Head of Christ, that beautifies the title- 
page. This is truly delicious, both in design and 
eugraving, 


Edited by the Rev. Thomas 
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The New Year's Gift. Edited by Mrs, 
Alaric Watts. le 


A very pretty and a very attractive voluine for 
the young, with several pleasant prints, each of 
which might afford matter for a day’s prattle ; and 
tales, exsays, and poems, that cannot fail to gad. 
den the hearts and improve the minds of the happy 
little ones for whom the New Year’s Gift is in. 
tended :— 


** Thus is levied, with an easy sway, 
A tax of profit from their very play.” 


Mrs, Watts’s poem should have been in her own 
book, and she would have been the best of its 
contributors. The lady editor is much indebted 
to Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. Howiit—* The Olden 
Times,”’ by the latter, is a very model of excellence 
—Miss Roberts, and Mr. Macfarlane, Her bus 
band should have given ber the aid of his pen. 


The Keepsake. r 


In noticing this very splendid work, we shall 
beg leave to pass rapidly over the literary por- 
tion; it will not rest its claims to public support 
upon this ground. With the exception of an avr 
ticle from the pen of Agar Ellis, another from 
that of Lord Nugent, and two or three poems by 
Miss Landon, we have found nothing from page | 
to page 320, upon which we can recommend our 
readers to bestow much attention, Lf the Editor 
will priot such nonsense as fills pages 213, 214, 
aud 215, and publicly acknowledge them to be the 
produce of his own brain, he can scaxcely expect 
that authors will send any of their favoured oft 
spring to appear in such company. We feel it 
but justice to ourselves, to support this opinion by 
an extract from this assemblage of rhymes :—- 


*¢ Though from certain crimes exempt, 
Don’t indulge in those that tempt : 
True, no doubt, you spill no bloed,— 
You ’re not, therefore, very good ; 
Those who bless’d with fortune can’t 
Feel the crvel power of want, 
Cannot either in this day 
Even wish to rob or slay: 

Vaunt not then, that you’re exempt 
From the crimes that do not tempt! 
They that with bot slight temptation 
Give the rein to inclinatidn, 
And destroy dependents’ peace, 
To indulge their own capriee, 
Now, are greatly worse than they, 
Who, in times of feudal sway, 
Yielding to temptation strong, 
Wrought a fell and mortal wrong ! 
If dependents then should grieve you, 
If a friend or foe deceive you, 

Let it pass; 

For, alas! 
We are transient as the grass, 
Fragile as the frailest glass, 

And we must 

Tarn to dust, 
Whether we’re corrupt or just!’ 


The embellishments of “ The Keepsake” ,are 
exceedingly beautiful. Mr. Heath, the proprietor, 
is himself an engraver, and bas in his own hands 
the means of securing excellent engravings. He 
is also evidently a man of taste, as well as of ex- 
perience, and his volume, as a work of art, will 
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always be excellent. Eighteen five prints for a 
guinea is a bargain to any purchaser ; aud here 
they are really fine. A delicious inscription plate, 
and a delightful title-page, (from one of Flax- 
man’s happiest designs,) introduce a series of sub- 
jects, varied in character, but all admirable. Our 
space will not permit us to do justice to each par- 
ticular artist and emgraver. The volume (we 
speak of it as a collection of prints,) has our most 
sincere recommendation ; it is marvellously cheap. 
We must add, that it would have been cheaper, if 
the “Illustrations” were scattered among one 
hundred and fifty leaves of unsoiled paper. 


The Gem. 


This has never been considered a gem of the 
first water. It is not likely at any time to hold a 
station as honourable as any of its competitors, 
Every year, since it first made its appearance, 
undér the title of “ A Pledge of Friendship,” im- 
mediately after Christmas, the remaining copies 
have been hawked about the streets, selling with 
the gone-by  pocket-books for little or nothing. 
This is a course against which we are bound to 
protest; the proprietor may have found it answer 
his purpose for a season, but it is not very likely 
that any person will today give twelve shillings 
for a book, he reckons upon purchasing for four 
after a month has elapsed. Notwithstanding that 
the publisher employs an eminent anima) painter 
to collect bis picthres, and to “ oversee ” his en- 
gravers, the collection of works of art have usu- 
ally been very second-rate indeed. The present 
volutrie’ contains two or three really fine prints, 
two or three others of an ordinary character, and 
the remainder are wretched. One of them, called 
**the Blood hound,” supplies the portrait of a 
ferocious ‘dog, with some other things profess- 
ing to represent haman nature. It is the pro- 
duction of Mr. A. Cooper, who sometimes forgets 
his vocation, and attempts to paint men and wo- 
men. ‘ Cupid and the Nymph,” is from Hilton’s 
beautiful picture, and exquisitely engraved by 
Engleheart. 

Among the literary articles, there are many of 
high merit, mingled with not a few of a very dif- 
ferent description. Mr,.Carne has contributed a 
powerfal and effective Cornish Tale; and Mrs. 
Howitt some beautiful poetry. We seriously ad- 
vise the publisher, if he mean to continue this 
work, to uphold its respectability: it is necessary 
for its success, a8 well.as for the prosperity of all 
the Annuals; and we can never lend our assist- 
ance to those who pursue a contrary course. 


The Christmas Box. 


Two volomes, under this title, were published 
some years ago; the title has been revived, but 
under different auspices. The ‘ Christmas Box,” 
for the year 1831, is a well-arranged work, and 
contains eight pleasing embellishments. Mrs. 
Howitt, Miss Isabel Hill, Miss Strickland, and, 
above all, Mrs. Hofland, have lent it their sap- 
port, and have rendered it a volume that may be 
safely and satisfactorily placed in the hands of 
children, who, are not of the “larger growth.” 
We five not met in the volume a single objec- 
tionable article, and whoever is the Editor, (lady 
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or gentleman, as the case may be,) thé’ arduous 
duty of editorship has been well performed, 


The Bengal Annual, a Literary Keep- 
sake for 1830. Edited by David. Lister 
Richardson. rit 


This Indian Annaal, printed at Calentta, is the 
first attempt made to establish an Annaal in In. 
dia, and it appears, from the editor’s preface, that 
it was not undertaken until a late period of the 
year. There are no embellishments in the copy 
before us; but it appears from the preface that 
there were certain contributions of amateur artists 
attached to the volume neither deficient in taste 
nor spirit. There are, it appears, no professional 
engravers in India. 

Mr. Richardson was well known in London as 
the proprietor of a most excellent journal, called 
the Weekly Review, now extinct. He is pos. 
sessed of no mean literary talents, as that work 
proved. The pieces in the present volame were 
collected on the spur of the moment, aad do ho 
discredit to the writers; bat we must enter our 
protest against the intreduction of Highland .sn- 
perstitious into such a work. The papers should 
be, as much as possible, Asiatic, or relate to’ Bast- 
ern topics, by which meaus they would be much 
more interesting both here and in. India, We 
shall look forward to the next year’s Aunnal frou 
the same quarter with considerable interest, | 


The Amulet. Edited by S. C., Hall, 


We have already ocenpied so much space with 
the Annuals, as to find ourselves compelled to dis- 
miss this work with little more than the mention 
of its name. During six yeurs, it has been an 
earnest and arduous competitor for public favoar ; 
and the pages of the “‘ New Monthly Magazine ” 
have repeatedly borne testimony to its merits, 
both of design and execution; the present volume 
affords satisfactory proof that the exertions of the 
Editor have in no way relaxed. It contaits 
prose, by the author of the “ Diary of an’ En- 
nuy¢e,’”’ Miss Jewsbury, Mr. Carne, Miss Miford, 
Mr. Banim, Mrs. S. ©. Hall, Dr. Walsh, Mr. 
Macfarlane, Miss Roberts, and James Montgo- 
mery ; with poetry, by Miss Bowles, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Norton, Kennedy, 
Malcolm, Miss Landon, &c. &c. 

Among the embellishments are, the Countess 
Gower and her Child, by William Fin‘en, from 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s splendid picture; the 
Resurrection, from a drawing by Martin; the 
Florentine, from a painting by Pickersgill; Sweet 
Anne Page, by Smirke; Cromwell, at Marston 
Moor, painted by A. Cooper, R.A. from a sketch 
by an unknown artist, &c. &e. 





We have noticed, as widely as our space per- 
mitted, such of the Annuals as have been laid be- 
fore us. When the lapse of another year has 
given us a fresh supply, we shall take up the sub- 
ject more at length, giving an account of the 
** birth, parentage, and education” of each, together 
with the pretensions and expectations of the 
whole family, For the present, we bid them 
farewell, and ** God speed!” 
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DROURY-LANE -THEATRE. 

Since our last article was written the 
King and Queen bave visited both theatres, 
beginning, agreeably to old custom, with 
this house, and, at each, were received 
with that hearty welcome which a sym- 
pathy with honest tastes and healthy plea- 
sures will always ensure from the English 
people. A royal visit doubly benefits the 
theatres—in the immediate audience which 
it attracts, and in the sanction which 
it gives, among the orders who require 
an impulse, to the most intellectual grati- 
fication in which all classes can share 
alike and together—a gratification which 
is enhanced to the bumblest by the pre- 
sence of the highest, and which, in one 
sense, operates a ‘‘ cheap defence” of 
the aristocracy, by bringing them visibly 
within the warm circle of human passions 
and sorrows, and joys, and affording an 
opportunity to the artisan of catching 
some reflection of that gaiety and grace to 
which he contributes so largely. There is 
no better safeguard for the social system ; 
no happier support for those ‘* sweet de- 
grees which this brief world affords,” than 
tlhe meeting of all classes in one place to 
be interested, excited, and made happy ; 
where the lowliest feel a recognition of 
those qualities of humanity in which they 
share equally with the highest, and, at the 
same time, are made sensible how their 
enjoyments may be refined and gilded by 
the luxury and elegance of the favourites 
of fortune. The people, even instructed 
as they are, do not look grudgingly on 
royal splendour; so that it is cordially ex- 
hibited they rejoice in it; ‘* it shines not 
for them, but no matter ‘tis theirs” —and 
the more heartily its possessors seem to 
delight in it, the more freely will they, 
in their hearts, confirm itto them. To 
regal state and splendour, and eveu extra- 
vagance, all ranks and conditions among 
us are disposed to be indulgent; nor is 
there any thing in the liberal expenditure 
of royalty which can displease them, unless 
when it degenerates into mere personal 
and secluded sensuality, or is attended 
with cold and absurd indifference to their 
feelings and wishes. We trust these bright 
visitations will often be repeated; that 
the theatre will become the favourite place 
where King and people may meet together 
without sagacious alderinen to imagine 
terrors; and that all orders of the state 
will find themselves virtually represented 
in the pit, gallery, and boxes! 

If tragedy has been seldom played here, 
its rarity hus not arisen from avy want of 
attraction io the principal actor, but from 
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the greater strength of the comie part of 
the company. Mr. Macready has pre- 
sented, with genuine power and effect, and 
to excellent houses, Virginius, Henry V. 
and Hotspur—the first of which is one of 
the truest masterpieces of tragic acting 
within our recollection, cordial, various, 
and in perfect harmony; the second has, 
of course, less variety, bat is an inspiring 
piece of poetical heroism; and the third, 
though less equally good than either, is 
full of discrimination and thought. Per- 
haps the very finest thing which he does 
in either of these parts is the delivering of 
the prayer of Henry V. before the battle ; 
the singular beauty and sacredness of the 
images are rapidly marked jo bis rich and 
earnest tones; and his sudden breaking 
off at the news of the enemy’s approach, 
and rashing out, startles us; we recall it 
to memory, like the appearance of a heroic 
shape in a dream. In Hotspur, his two 
opposite mistakes, (as we venture to deem 
them,) the statue-like stiffness of his at- 
titudes, and the too colloquial familiarity 
of his mode of discussing high and perilous 
questions, are felt as injuring what would 
otherwise be asplendid representation of a 
most delightful character. His indignant 
reply to the prohibition of the King that 
he should mention Mortimer; his Taibeee 
into the abstraction of a soldier-pocet ; 
his working himself up into a fine frenzy 
when reading the trimming churchman’s 
letter; and his bantering with Lady Percy, 
so pleasant in its assumption of coldness, 
so genial in its playfal moods, were all 
excellent; but we thought he was some- 
times too hurried, often too stately in pos- 
ture, and as often too familiar in speech. 
Thus, on the one hand, we could not re- 
concile his position in the Council scene, 
where he stood with foot advanced, chest 
thrown forward, and head proudly with. 
drawn, to the easy, careless, jocund air 
which we fancy of Harry Percy; nor, on 
the other, did his practical way of giving 
the hesitation as to the place where ** the 
vile politician Bolingbroke” treated him 
with false courtesy, satisfy us; for he 
seemed presenting an admirable imitation 
of a petulant traveller's dialogue with a 
stupid waiter who cannot tell him the next 
post town, ratherthan picturing the eddy on 
the stream of a great indignation, where 
the current is fretted with a petty obsta- 
cle, and only overcomes it to rush for- 
ward with increased violence. We men- 
tion these objections with deference, for 
Mr. Macready acts from deep study, and 
is more likely to be right than bis critics ; 
and, at all times, his errors are better 
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worth considering than the merits of most 
other tragedians. Why do not the ma- 
pagers give us his abstracted and imagi- 
pe Macbeth ; his prynse and graceful 
Coriolanus; or, above all, his fiery and 
triumphant Richard ?— 

If, however, we wish tragedy had been 
played oftener, we cannot wish that co- 
medy should have been played less; for 
though, on grounds stated last month, we 
take no great pleasure in the repetitions of 
the “* Hypocrite,” we are never weary of 
seeing ‘* She Stoops to Conquer,’’ and 
the ** School for Scandal,” at least in the 
play-bills! The latter play is most elabo- 
rately cast, baving performers of note in 
its lowest parts—the lively and genteel 
Miss Mordaunt ‘n Maria, that very plea- 
sant fellow Balls in Mr. Trip, and Sinclair, 
who lends a grace to Charles’s gaieties, by 
ses the old song, ‘* Here’s to the 
Maiden of blushing sixteen!” in a style 
we never heard surpassed but once, in Sir 
Harry. Miss Chester’s Lady Teazle is, 
indeed, sadly deficient in spirit; Macready 
is not. earnest enough in the hypocritic 
Joseph, and plays the part rather asa 
task than a pleasure, which is uot sur- 
prising; and Wallack does not act the 

oung libertine of the town so well as the 

rigaad of the Mountains: but there are 
three parts played as well as ever we saw 
or desireto see them—Sir Peter Teazle 
by Farren, Sir Oliver Surface by Dowton, 
and Mrs. Candour by Mrs. Glover. The 
play thus cast has brought audiences 
which, independently of the business of 
the scene, it was a pleasure to be among 
—-80 full, so brilliant, and so happy. 

There bas also been an excellent farce 
produced here, called ** Turning the Ta- 
bles,”’ which is admirably played by Lis- 
ton, Cooper, and Mrs. Orger—but the 
plot of a farce is ‘* a thing to laugh at, 
~ motto tell.” Liston is great as the wit of a 
provincial town—exquisitely coarse, loud, 
and empty—on whom the tables are de- 
lectably turned by Cooper, in the disguise 
of a gawky youth from Coventry. We 
object.to nothing but the venwe—Uxbridge 
is much too near London to have its own 
Jack Humphries, and ap aay clerk 
who can rely on his cleverness. Jn melo- 
drame the house bas been less fortunate ; 
for its ‘* Conseript”’ is the very worst of 
the many versions we have seen of the old 
deserter story; and was only endured 
from the disposition of the House to sym- 
pathize. . with any thing French, which 
gives a bint of youthful valour and virtue. 

COVYENT+GARDEN THEATRE. 
_ Miss Kemble has added Mrs, Haller to 
ner list.of parts, end bas succeeded in it 
more truly, aod deeply than in any since 
she appeared as Mrs. Beverley. Many por- 
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_ tons of ber performance are exceedingly 


beautiful, in the same style with the hap- 
piest in Mrs. Beverley—-representing a 
disposition gentle and most feminine, put- 
ting forth its delicacies of feeling and 
manner in the midst of difficulties, and on 
the verge of perils and fearful excitements, 
which we know to await its possessor, .. la 
the earlier scenes, a tender melancholy 
breathed through her quiet, lady-like de- 
portment—she moves and looks like ope 
moulded for innocent happiness, but one 
who, by some misadventure, has incurred 
danger rather than guilt—and_ her story, 
well as we knew what was to come, sound- 
ed utterly incredible to our ears. We do 
not half believe it now; and are inclined 
to envy the critic of an immortal news 
paper, now no more (the ‘*‘ New Times’’), 
who, when noticing Miss O’Neil’s_per- 
formance of the same part, assumed that 
Mrs. Haller’s faur-pas was all a mistake, 
and that her utmost crime was A a 
little holiday trip without leave of her 
husband. In truth, it is a very shocking 
tale that she tella—needlessly, and abr 
surdly, and wilfully shocking—and, the 
Only relief is, not to believe it. That one 
so gentle, so considerate, and so kind..as 
she appears, and as we know her to be, 
whea Miss Kemble is the peniteat, should 
have forsaken a loving husband and young 
children to follow a passiouless seducer, 
not from love, but from spite, because she 
fancied the very infidelity in him which 
we are required to pity in her—and, that, 
too, when his fortune yas waping~-is Sime, 
ply impossible, and we cannot take her.at 
her word. Yet ber sorrows, and the ap- 
proaches to ber reunion. with one whom 


she has so scandalously betrayed, are ren. 


garded with deep interest, aod, aided bya 
dexterous management of little domestici- 
ties of situation, draw wore tears than the 
fate of Desdemona and Juliet—ard why ? 
because there is a floating sense. of the 
want of equal justice to erriog woman; 
because we would lavish on an ideal peni- 
tent the spare charity we have accumue 
lated by long saving in practice; and bes 
cause in all matters of fiction the habitual 
deportment which is spread out im detail 
before us, prevails over any matter-of-fact 
which is merely narrated. Thus, . after 
having grown familiar with the spirit, 
gaiety, bravery, and friendliness of Love- 
lace, through five long and delightful vo- 
lumes, we cannot hate him, though we 
have it- under bis own band that be has 
committed the basest villauy, ‘* We sec 
it not, feel it not—it harms not us.” Se, 
when Macbeth makes those touching, ,re- 
flections on ol » we cannot help lov-, 
ing bim for the 
almost oculag proof that he murdered 
3 u ; 
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Duncan; though we heard him plan the as- 
sassination of Banquo; and though we are 
credibly informed that he seized on Mac- 
duff’s castle, and put his wife and children 
to the sword. Perhaps, in the real world, 
we should rather think of a man as be had 
appeared in daily life, performing a thou- 
sand little acts of courtesy and kindness, 
than as he was found out to be, when 
his forgery or swindling was detected—if 
practical consequences did not press on 
us, as they do not (thank Heaven!) in 
plays and novels. And in which judg- 
ment are we nearest truth? Perchance, 
when we are truly impartial—in the effect 
of the fiction on us—which may teach us 
that, after all, human beings are more 
correctly judged by the habits of their life 
than by some violent deviation from rec- 
titude and duty. But to return to Miss 
Kemble. She felt, perhaps, too much the 
disproportion of the part, and therefore 
too violently contrasted the ‘sad pretti- 
ness’’ of the lady housekeeper, with the 
avowed betrayer of a husband and chil- 
dren. Her grief seemed too sudden and 
wilful; she planged into it from the sun- 
ny bank of life with startling abruptness, 
perhaps because her fine sense would not 
permit her to slide into it gracefully. But 
although we preferred her in the lighter 
scenes, there were several of the must af- 
fecting passages in which she was excel- 
lent; and in the last scene, she touched 
the sensibilities of the house to the quick. 
Mr. Kemble’s recital of the Stranger’s 
wrongs is forcible and eloquent; but we 
are sure he will agree with us, that his 
performance wants the pecniiar refine- 
ment and thoughtfal air of his late, unfor- 
gotten brother's. 

A very important event in the history 
of the stage has occurred this month in 


the accession of Miss Taylor, a pupil of 


Mrs. Bartley, bnt who has merits above 
any teaching. She appeared in a misera- 
ble melodrame, called ** The Carnival at 
Naples,” in which she represented a young 
tady, who bad been thrown, when an in- 
fant, into the sca by a wicked kinsman, 
for the sake of her estate, and had been 
educated in a cave with banditti, and now 
first ** brought out’ at the Carnival, to 
fall in love, save her spark from assassi- 
nation, and find her parents. In this 
‘unreal mockery,” she exhibited great 
melodramatic force; her action, some- 
times extravagant, was always boid and 
picturesque; her gestures were often elo- 
quent; and her acting seemed almost to 
realize the notion we have derived from 
Madame de Staél of the unreserved, vio- 
lent, and fervid style of an Ltalian lady 
giving a scries of silent pictures from the 
antique, or from situations imagined onthe 
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instant. There was a southern luxuriance 
about ber manner, an abandonment to 
the immediate impulse suggested, which, 
though not verging on the highest and 
purest range of tragic expression, was at 
once new and charming. She has since 
played Rosalind—in the parts where the 
humour is broadest and the tone most 
decided, admirably—but we think hardly 
with the spontaneous gladsomeness which 
should breathe through the part. To us, 
though always very clever, she seemed to 
make too dead a set at Orlando and the 
audience; to labour the repartees too 
much; to declaim or mince the poetry, 
and not to speak it as if the images 
were ever bubbling up in the pure depth 
of her own mind, as we fancied them 
in the fainter, but (to us) far sweeter per- 
formance of Miss Foote. In this, how- 
ever, we are probably mistaken; for the 
critic of the ** Tatler,” whom we regard 


as the very highest authority in theatrical’ 


criticism, speaks of her decidedly as hav- 
ing ** restored Rosalind to the stage,’’ and 
even prefers her to Mrs. Jordan. Our 
own impression would be from this per- 
formance, as well as from her first, that 
she excels in force rather than delicacy ; 
that she has more will than fancy; and 
that she will succeed rather in the glowing 
and spirited outline of character than in 
its nicer shades, and in the sudden exi- 
gencies of the drama than in its grasla- 
tions. But highly as we estimate Miss 
Taylor, we hope she will prove the yet 
more delightful actress which ** The Tat- 
ler’? deems her; and, indeed, we have 
always felt that the praise of a critic, if 
he be honest, is far more likely to be right 
than any equally bonest censure. If you 
have any faith in him, you must take it 
asa fact that he has been delighted, which 
is an affirmation; whereas the mere ab- 
sence of pleasure in another is mercly ne- 
gative, and bears something of the pro- 
portion of the Lrish prisoner's defence to 
the case against him, which was only 
proved by one man who saw the theft, 
while he had twenty unexceptionable wit- 
nesses who did not see it. ‘ihe analogy is 
not quite complete; still it is much more 
likely that some inaptitnde to receive 
pleasure should prevent one from appre- 
ciating excellence at first sight, than that 
another should be deluded into fancying 
it where it does not exist, and heartily 
epjoying his own fancy. At all events, 
be the degree of Miss ‘Taylor's merit in 
Rosalind what it may, there is no doubt 
that she is an actress of considerable ori- 
giuality and power; and we hope we shall 
ve able to agree with ‘‘ The Tatler” in un- 
qualified admiration of the next character 
she plays. 
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The new interlude of ** Hide aad Seek’ 
is said to be old—it is as pleasant as if it 
were ; and, new or old, we are glad to see 
it, for the sake of Miss Ellen Tree, who 
represents a fond wife, in a little gentle 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Catherine, the Austrian Captive, by Lord 
Burghersh.—On Saturday, the 6th of No- 
vember, the pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music commenced their dramatic re- 
presentations in the Concert Room of the 
King’s Theatre. The performance of the 
evening was rendered doubly interesting 
by the attendance of their Majesties, and 
the production of an entirely new compo- 
sition, under the fitle of ** Catherine, the 
Austrian Captive,” composed by Lord 
Burghersh. Though his Lordship had 
for some years been known, at home and 
abroad, as a musical amateur, and some 
of his works, especially ‘* L’Eroe di Lan- 
caster,”? had been, to a certain degree, 
brought under the notice of the public; 
the present composition was the first work 
of his Lordship which obtained the essen- 
tial advantage of a scenic representation 
in this country; and this circumstance, 
coupled with the rank of the author, was 
calculated to raise the curiosity of the 
musical world, so much the more, as 
amateurship among the stronger sex, even 
of the instrumental kind, is in a state of 
rapid decline in England. We felt some 
regret on learning that the choice of Lord 
Burghersh, on this occasion, had fallen 
on the identical text of Cobb's ** Siege of 
Belgrade.” There could, of course, exist 
no objection to the determination, sauc- 


-tioned by constant practice, in Italy at 


least, of setting new music to an old li- 
bretto; but the undertaking appeared to 
us venturesome on other grounds. Be- 
sides that, there is too much of poetry, 
or, at least, versification in the book ; 


the nature of that poetry, and its applica.‘ 


tion and distribution, are not such as one 
would now-a-days wish for in a legiti- 
mate opera. Much of it is singularly flat, 
and totally unmusical. In the next place, 
Storace’s music, or rather his compila- 
tion, fitted to the ‘* Siege of Belgrade”’ 
with so much taste and tact, has for these 
forty years past invariably employed the 
most talented and experienced vocalists, 
and has thus become so rooted a standard 
in the public ear, that a new score, set np 
ir, competition, must have great odds to 
contend with. 

jn making the above remark, however, 
itis far from our intention to depreciate 
the cast of characters on the present 0 


fit of Jealousy, with unusual forbearance 
and good taste. May we not hope that, 
between her, and Miss Taylor, and Charles 
Kemble, we shall be indulged with a little 
old and true comedy ? . 
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casion, which included not only the sum 
total of the higher talent reared by the 
Academy, but even auxiliary assistance. 
The principal performers being as fol- 
lows :— 

Seraskier . . Mr. Bennett. 

Yussuf . . Mr. Hill. 

Leopold . . Mr. Spagnoletti, jun. 

Peter . . . Mr. Brizzi. 

Col. Cohenberg Mr. * * *. 

Ismael . . Mr. Seguin, jun. 

Catherine . Miss Childe. 

Lilla . . . Miss Bromley. 

Ghita . . . Miss Osborne. 

The choruses by the remainder of the 
vocal pupils. 

In speaking of the music of this opera 
of Lord Burghersh, we can venture on 
little more than stating the general im- 
pression it has left on eur mind, having 
witnessed the performance but ounce, a 
circumstance which scarcely warrants our 
forming a definitive judgment of its merits. 

On the overture, we can say little that 
is favourable, with the exception of tbe 
winding-up, which presents some strong 
and effective harmony ; the movement is 
made up of a variety of ordinary ideas 
succeeding each other, without much con- 
nexion or unity of plan. 

The vocal score, as a whole, and view- 
ed as the production of an amateur above 
all, presents, amidst some defects, several 
redeeming features of merit. OF ori- 
ginality of melodic invention, we bave 
discovered but few traces ; whilst, on the 
contrary, a number of well-known ideas, 
and, even passages, some of them pal- 
pable reminiscences from Paesiello and 
others, came repeatedly on our ear. 
Amidst the great mass of music, exceed- 
ing the due proportion for a work of this 
description, there appeared to us to exist 
too great a similarity, too great ao ab- 
sence of contrast, and, if we may use the 
expression, of musical chiaroscuro. The 
style and character of the music in general, 
though ofteu reminding us of the Italian 
school, is by no means prominently Ita- 
lian; and what there is of the latter de- 
scription, does not partake of the Italian 
manner of the present day; nor has Ros- 
sini, the idol of the time, found any wor- 
shipper in his Lordship: he has equally 
avuided the severities and abstrusities of 
the modern German school. Neithe: 
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Spohr, Marschner, nor the shade of Beet- 
hoven, could justly tax Lord Burghersh 
with plagiarism. The Italian character, 
however, 8o far as it extends in the pre- 
sent opera, appeared to us to be strongly 
blended with 4 style predominant in native 
English compositions, except as regards 
instrumentation, that of Lord Burghersh 
being much more full and forcible; at 
times, perhaps, to excess, at least in the 
confined local of the saloon at the King’s 
Theatre. 

Asa harmonist, Lord Burghersh, upen 
the whole, appears to considerable advan- 
tage in the present opera ; the parts move 
on in a workmanlike and efficient man- 
net; the middle parts are of full colour- 
ing and correspondingly effective, and the 
basses marked and decisive. His Lord- 
ship’s knowledge of harmonic effect is 
particularly conspicuous in the chorases 
and concerted pieces, which form not the 
least interesting portion of his labour; 
such as, among others, the trio at the 
beginning of the first act; and the sestett 
in the second, which latter, in its pro- 
gress, becomes more and more elaborate 
and select. 

The performers, both vocal and instru- 
mental, did full justice to this composition. 
The orchestra presents an assemblage of 
matured and rising talent, highly credit- 
able to the Institution and the individuals. 
They seem to have but one thing left to 
learn; which is, the art of subduing their 
youthful spirits into the modesty of a 
proper legitimate piano. As regards the 
vocalists, to begin with the just boast of 
the establishment, Miss Childe, the per- 
formance of that lady produced on us a 
mixed sensation of pleasure and pain. 
We beheld with the highest satisfaction 
the near approach which this youthful 
artist had gained towards perfection since 
we heard her last. But at the first re- 
presentation, she sang with the seeds of a 
severe illness spread over her frame, for 
the revovery from which, the interval ofa 
fortnight was totally insufficient. It was 
painfal to witness the zealous struggle 
against nature, and distressing to see her 
eventually succumb under the effort, and 
led from the stage. 

The advance in Miss Bromley’s studies 
is equally striking. ‘The part of Lilla is 
an arduous task, both as regards acting 
and singing, and in both respects Miss B. 
gained much applause. Her. conception 
of the character was correct; she dis- 
played a degree of archness and spright- 
liness, which, with a little more scenic 
experience, will render her success in 
parts of this description unquestionable. 
Her song, ** What can mean that thought- 
ful frown ?”’ one of the most successful in 
the whole opera, Was again called for at 
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the second representation. It is a little 
air, with a kind of waltz motivo, not alto- 
gether novel in its ideas, but very attrac- 
tive; though we cannot approve the pro- 
crustean violence inflicted on the text, to 
bring it under the peculiar musical exsure, 
which forms the characteristic feature of 
the melody. 

Miss Osborne acquitted herself very 
creditably in the part of Ghita, and gained 
particular notice in a clever duet with 
Mr. Brizzi. 

Among the gentlemen, we are warrant- 
ed in mentioning foremost Mr. Bennett’s 
Seraskier. He is not a pupil wf the lusti- 
tution, which, by the way, has not been 
eminently successful in producing tenors ; 
but to whatever school Mr. B. may owe 
the cultivation of his talent, the rank he 
has already attained does honour both to 
master and pupil. This gentleman unites 
to a melodious flexible voice a high de- 
gree of chaste and finished execution, and 
good musical feeling. If any thing be 
wanting, it is a little more nerve and 
energy, which may probably be acquired 
by farther experience, and the confidence 
resulting from it. The pieces assigned to 
him in the score were not altogether of a 
nature to court decisive applause in them- 
selves ; but the audience fully felt and ap- 
preciated the talent which he displayed in 
allofthem. Mr. Bennett looked too yourg 
in the part; if he plays it again, we would 
recommend, not absolutely the beard of a 
Polish rabbi, but a small portion of gen- 
teel down, to give to the Seraskier a 
greater air of manliness and gravity. 

Mr. Seguin had little to do, except to 
assist in the concerted pieces, in which his 
fine sonorous bass came in with a charm- 
ing effect. “ The Sapling Oak,’ assigned 
to this gentleman, was received with much 
approbation. Mr. Spagnoletti, in the cha- 
racter of Leopold, displayed, indepen- 
dently of vocal merit, histrionic capa- 
bilities of no common order. His per- 
formance was marked by a high degree of 
vivacity, comic humour, and by consider- 
able scenic ease, whether acquired by in- 
tuitive tact or by experience. He strongly 
reminded us of Harley, whom he seems 
to have chosen for his model. At present 
there is a little too much redundancy of 
action and motions but this defect will 
snbside in time. Mr. Brizzi’s part of 
Peter is but slight in itself, and although 
he appeared to do his best, he did not 
seem in his right place, or in the place he 
wished for. Mr. Hill played Yussuf, not 
quite as Dicky Suet used to enact the 
Mussulman Justice ; but, upon the whole, 
with a fair sprinkling of humour, and 
fully as well as one could expect it on the 
occasion. 
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Panoramio Picture of Madras.—This new 
work of art, which, from the combination 
of talent devoted to it, has excited much 
curiosity, is at length opened to the pub- 
lic. Mr. William Daniell, whose Illus- 
trations of Oriental Scenery have, with 
those of his uncle, been appreciated and 
admired as the honourable results of se- 
veral years’ travel in India, must be ex- 
pected to have entered with peculiar zeal 
on a subject so accordant with bis earlier 
pursuits; and he has met with a coadjutor 
of congenial spirit, enterprise, and perse- 
verance in Mr. E. T. Parris, through 
whose indefatigable exertions principally 
the Trustees of the Colosseum were ena- 
bled, within an almost incredibly short 
period after their appointment, to exhibit 
the Panorama of London. The drawings 
of Madras, made on the spot by Mr. Au- 
gustus Earle in 1429, were the materials 
out of which the picture has been wrought, 
and itis to be hoped that the success of 
this exhibition will encourage them to un- 
dertake a series of novelties from the va- 
ried range of hitherto untried subjects 
presented to them in our Indian Empire. 

The view is taken from the light-house, 
which is visible from the deck of a ship at 
fifteen miles’ distance; but the station 
chosen for the visitor is not so excessively 
high as to give merely that ‘‘ bird’s eye 
view” which is suited to nothing but a 
bird’s eye, and has been deplored as the 
grand defect in some pictures of a similar 
class. The principal objects that attract 
attention in the fort, are the Government 
House, the public buildings and private 
residences of the civil and military ser- 
vants of the East India Company; that 
Singular piece of antique masonry, now 
known as the powder magazine; the 
parade; the great church dedicated to St. 
Mary ; and, in the distance, the country 
palace of the governor, to which is at- 
tached the banqueting-room, celebrated 
as one of the largest halls of assembly in 
India; the Nawaub’s palace near Santo 
Thomé in the south; the villas here call- 
ed garden-houses ; and in the distance the 
abrupt and picturesque hills of Pulicate, 
which, for singularity at least, are matched 
in another part of tie view by three de- 
tached and abrupt masses, the southern- 
most of which is called the Nagri Nose. 
The winding river is an agreeable feature, 
and associates well with the adjacent coun- 
try. Lhe Esplanade,and the distant Black 
Town, close the view to the northward on 
the land-side, The sea view is enliven- 
ed by a great variety of vessels ; aud the 
happily imagined incideatof an Ladiawan, 


just arrived, firing a salute on passing the 
flag-ship, gives great spirit to this part of 
the picture. Here Mr. Daniell, .oace 
more a voyager, is on his favourite ele- 
ment; and he has given such apparent rea- 
lity to the wide expanse of waters, that, ia 
a moment of stillness, the beholder might 
almost fancy he heard the roaring and 
lashing of the surf that unceasingly chides 
the coast of Coromandel. Ranging to the 
landward again, from this busy roadstead, 
the eye meets a woultitude of objects 
which might have been but hastily noticed 
in the first glance at the buildings and the 
opencountry: soldiers parading; groupsof 
persous ia the strikingly picturesque va- 
rieties of Hindoo and Mabomedan cos- 
tume, some of them performing the salaam 
to the Nawaub of Arcot, who is passing 
across the parade in his English state-car- 
riage amidst his attendants and guards, 
are in admirable keeping with the general 
subject, and heighten the picture, as it 
were, into reality and life. The effective 
pencil of Mr. Parris has been exercised on 
these and other interesting points, in hap- 
py unison with that of bis coadjator; and 
their united labours liave achieved a work 
of a perfectly unique character in this 
walk of art, which will probably long re- 
main without a rival, Another merit 
must not be passed unnoticed. The suc- 
cess with which that undefinable lightness 
and clearness of the air in India—the 
warmth and buoyancy of the tropical at- 
mosphere, have been, so to say, rendered 
on the canvas, is so effective that the be- 
holder, with little aid from the imagina- 
tion, might, for the moment, fancy him- 
self transported by magic ‘* to the farthest 
Jude.’ Those who, on their morning’s 
tour, arrive here from the panorama of 
the metropolis, will feel (especially if 
they have resided in India) a relief com- 
parable with that of really forsaking the 
hazy atmosphere, ‘‘the dingy brick and 
dusty sunshine ” of London, to inhale the 
breezes from the Indian Ocean on the 
Pharos of Fort George. If there be any 
circumstance that interferes with the illu- 
sion, it is the small extent of the circle, 
compared with the vast rotunda of the 
Colosseum ; but to this the spectator, 
when forewarned, is soon reconciled, and 
rather rejoices in the transition from a 
necessarily multitudinous and bewildering 
paoorama, to a clear, distinct, and ani- 
mated panoramic painting, a transition not 
less grateful,in wintry weather especially, 
than that of passing from a spacious gal- 
lery of cartoons into a comfortable ca- 
biuet of pictures. 
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Diorama, Regent's Park—We have al- 
ways considered this exhibition, as dis- 
playing a higher tone of art, than any 
other of the same kind which we had ever 
seen. There is no extravagance of figure, 
no false glare, no strong contrast of light 
and shade to produce a mechanical effect ; 
the whole is in a chastened and temperate 
style, which indicates not more the skill 
than the tact and taste of the ingenious 
artist. In addition to the sublime views 
of Mount St. Gothard, which exhibits such 
a reality of desolation, such an awful dis- 
play of chasm and precipice, that one 
wonders how Suvarof ever brought even 
the remnant of bis army through it, there 
is now exhibited, as an admirable pen- 
dant, the Swiss village of Unterseen, 
which gives a delightful relief to the 
rugged aspect of its neighbour. It repre- 
sents a perspective view of the street, ter- 
minated by the green hills in which it is 
embosomed. ‘The rough mountain pave- 
ment, the projecting roof of shingles, 
kept steady by large stones laid on them, 
the steps ascending to the hall-door, the 
piled wood for firing, and the flax and 
other domestic articles hanging over the 
balcony, aré all traits of character so 
faithfully delineated, that you cannot di- 
vest yourself of the delusion that you are 
actually entering a real town. But the 
manner in which the sunshine is managed 
is truly admirable. The shadows of the 
houses are thrown on the street, so that 
ove side is in the shade and the other il- 
lumined. The day was rather dark abroad, 
and rather far advanced when we saw 
it, and St. Gothard appeared with more 
than its intended gloom ; but the village 
was smiling in the cheerful sunshine, as if 
the luminary was really beaming from the 
sky above it, and caused an effect to the 
full as vivid, and much more natural, than 
if the picture had been a transparency. 

The Tyrolean Family.—Four perform- 
ers, two brothers and two sisters, distin- 
guished as the MELGG family, have been 
introduced to the British public at Willis’s 
rooms. They are of course habited in 
costume, and are, we doubt not, true and 
genuine peasants of the Tyrol. They 
have not the charm of novelty, but will, 
nevertheless, prove highly attractive. 
They produce a strange yet highly agree- 
able effect, by a system that defies criti- 
cism, and can be subjected to none of the 
rules of art. 

FINE ARTS—PUBLICATIONS. 

National Portrait Gallery; with Me- 
iors, by W. Jerdan, F.S.A. XC. 

The nimetceath nomber of this valuable and 


biierestig publication Culldibbe porlbalic Of Vile 


Arts. Dec. - 


count Goderich, Professor Porson, and the Hon. 
Agar Ellis. The work is, we believe, completely 
established in public favour, and we know of 
none that better deserves it. With a few excep. 
tions, the personages, of whom likenesses and 
biographical sketches have been given, are “ il. 
lustrions and eminent;” aud the fact of the 
greater number of them being still with us, en- 
hances the interest of the publication, although it 
places many difficulties in the way of the editor. 
Any failure of resemblance may be immediately 
detected, arid every inaceuracy in the letter-press 
accompaniments will be at once obvions—dangers 
that are far less likely to embarrass the course of 
one whose business is with the illustrious dead. 
The labour which Mr. Jerdan has undertaken is, 
therefore, not easily performed, so as to give 
satisfaction to all classes; and if he has succeeded, 
(we have no hesitation in stating our opinion that 
he has,) the merit accorded to him should be in 
proportion to the arduons natnre ofthe task. The 
biographical notices, although brief, are sufficiently 
explanatory for sach a purpose, and are written 
in a spirit that cannot fail to make them gene- 
rally approved of. Indeed. it is the almost pecu 
liar good fortune of the editor, that although in 
his critical capacity he has often raised a nest of 
hornets about his ears, no charge of lending him. 
self io the designs of the bad, or of sinning against 
public morals, has ever been advanced against him. 
This is no slight advantage to the editor of a work, 
calculated and intended to find its way into the 
family circle,—to stimulate youth, by placing be- 
fore them the ** wortbies”’ of their country, and to 
form true patriots, by describing to them the great 
and the vood of their own bigkly favoured land. 

The notice of Lord Goderich, in the present 
number, however, aims at something higher than 
a mere biographical sketch ; it contains seme ex- 
cellent and judicious remarks relative to the poli 
tical character and course of a nobleman who has 
filled with credit and ability the highest offices of 
the state, and whose only fault is that of being 
too kind and amiable for a life of political steng- 
gling and intrieve. The sketch of Professor Por- 
son is highly interesting. The Hon. Agar Ellis is, 
perhaps, searcely yet entitled to rank among the “* il- 
lustrious and eminent personages of the nineteenth 
century”—one with better claims to the distine- 
tion might surely have been found. But it is no 
easy matter to prepare monthly three portraits 
and three biographies, of such a nature as to set 
criticism at defiance, and to render the publication 
in every sense of the word nnobjectionable. If 
we ourselves find it almost impossible to obtain 
accurate information, so as to supply a correct 
olitnary of the month for our pages, how much 
more difficult must it be to procure material 
When the subject of the notice is living, and, con- 
sequently, few are found to speak of his character 
and opinions with truth and honesty. 


The History and Topography of the 
United States, illustrated with a Series of 
Views. Edited by J. H. Hinton, A.M. 


The first number of a work that promises well, 
The descriptive portion is written with ability, 
and comprises much information within a con 
paratively small compass, The ilustrations are 
introduced, Ret as speciineus of art, bat for the 
pul pose Of aosioting the reader. 
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Views in the East ; comprising India, 
Canton, and the Red Sea. From original 
Sketches, by Captain Charles Elliot, R.N. 
Nes. 1, 2,3. 


The gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, and 
the glorious scenes, iu Which nature is at once 
sublime and beautiful, must be always pleasant to 
look upon; but more especially when these are 
linked with some association of time or cireum- 
Stance, that more peculiarly interests us. The 
grave of many a fellow countryman, the ground 
on which waay a friend bas gathered glory, is in 
ihe rich East; and there are few who do not 
number among the dwellers in the far off land 
suue kindred or acquaintance. India is, as it 
were, another home of Englishmen, of which he 
desires to know, and of which be ought to know, 
much. We welcome, therefore, with pleasure, 
any publication ecalenlated to forward this im- 
portant object. The one to which we direct the 
attention of our readers has another recommenda. 
tion,—it is excellent as a work of art. ‘The ori- 
vinal sketches have been submitted to the pencils 
of some of our most distinguished draughtsmen,— 
the names of Prout, Stanfield, Cox, Cattermole, 
&c. stand upon the title-page; and the engravings 
have been executed by Goodall, Wallis, Wiil- 
more, &c. We must take it for granted, that 
Captain Elliot has watched these works in the 
progress, sO as to prevent accuracy trom being 
fost iu finish, The publishers assure us that such 
is the fact. The letter-press descriptions are 
highly creditable. 


Mlustrations to the Waverley Novels. 

We have heretofore had occasion to remark 
upon the peculiar difficulti:s that stand in the 
way of those who underiake to illustrate the 
novels of the author of “ Waverley,’’—-the pre- 
sent collection of prints may be adduced in sup- 
port of our opinion. They do not come up to our 
ideas of what they might be; nor ave we likely 
to be satisfied with any such series. An artist is 
necessarily permitted tu give his own notion of a 
subject, and it is impossible that he can meet the 
views of readers who have pictured for them- 
selves. Several of the present publication are, 
however, altogether unexceptionable ; the first 
for exainple ;—- Wilkie’: painting of Bothwe ll’s in- 
trusion upon Miluwood, in “ Old Mortality,” en- 
craved in a spirited and effective manner by Mr. 
R. Graves, It is all that can be fancied of such a 
scene. We turn to auother, Bessie and Davie 
Deans, in the “ Heart of Mid Lothian,” and our 
imagination has greatly deceived us, or the coarse 
and homely creature under our eye cannot be the 
braw’ Scotch maiden, who won the hearts of 
Reuben Butler and the Laird of Dumbedikes. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. Painted by 
Newton, R.A. engraved by Burnet. 


Without a single exception, we prize this bean- 
tiful work more highly than apy we have had 
laid before us for very many years. There may 
have been others of more lofty pretensions and of 
greater finish; but memory does not recall an in 
stance of our having been so strongly afiected by 
a production of art. It is, ia trath, genuine ha- 
ture, sketched upon the canvass, and thence trans 
ferred to the copper, so that it my give at once 


paln and pleasure to the tens of thousands to 


.Whom the original painting is asa hidden thing, 


buried as it is in some rich dwelling, to whieh 
those who would tnost appreciate its value cannot 
enter, Of Mr. Newton’s high talents and well- 
earned popularity it is unnecessary to speak; if 
his pencil had been laid aside, never to be re. 
sumed, after it had left its last touch upon this 
delicious picture, he would have done enough to 
maintain his station among the very ablest artists 
of his age and country. The immediate iueident 
described is, that of the return of Olivia to the 
humble abode of her father, when the poor wan- 
derer is harshly received by her mother, and the 
Vicar, ‘* assuming a degree of severity in his 
voice and manner,” exclaiims-—— 

** | entreat, woman, that my words may be 
now marked, once for all; I have here bronght 
you back g poor deluded wanderer; her return to 
duty demands the revival of our temlerness. The 
real hardships of life are now coming fast upon 
us; let us not therefore inerease them by dissen- 
sion among each other.” 

* *Tis mercy only ean beguile 
By gentle ways the wanderer back,” 

Every portion of the pictare is made to con. 
tribute something to the story so admirably ma- 
naged. The deluded” girl has hidden her face 
in her father’s bosom; Sophia is kneeling at the 
side of her wrathful mother; Moses is standing 
listlessly in the doorway; and the two little ones 
are evicently hesitating as to how they are to act, 

Mr. Burnet, the engraver, has caught the spirit 
of the painter; and together they have prodaced 
a work of great beauty and surpassing interest. 
It is one of these productions of art thet mark 
and distinguish the British school, and of which 
Britain may well be prond. 


Napoleon musing at St. Helena. Paint- 
ed by B. R. Haydon, engraved by J. B. 
Coo:nbs. 

This is a very exivaordinary work, and proves 
what the master hand ean effect by very slender 
means. Here is a solitary figure standing upon 
the sea-shore ; the observer sees also a few rocks, 
a dark surface, over which a sea-cull is flapping 
his heavy wing; bat nothing more. The picture 
is made out of these materials; mereovet, the 
countenauce of the man, who, with folded arms, 
vazes over the wide ocean, is turned from the 
spectator; he beholds only the plain dress of a 
French military officer. Yet we venture to ag- 
sert, that no one can look upon the print without 
feeling affected to a more than ordinary extent. 
It is the picture of Napoleon Bonaparte ; and the 
rocks are those of his prison isie : there is no mis. 
taking the matter. We have admired again and 
agin, but silently, and with a sensation approach. 
ing to awe, the powerful creation of the artist’s 
pencil ; it is only a mind of the very highest 
order that could effect so much by a course so 
apparently unproinising. Mr. Haydon has never 
so fully impressed us with the value of his talents. 
There is no trick in this production,—it is all 
nature, all truth, But the effect it is able to pro- 
duce will not be credited by those who have not 
examined it. The work is destined to become 
popular, and will add to the reputation of the 
painter, not in England alone. Many a French 
inan will weep over it. 
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Royal Geographical Society.—The first 
ge general meeting of this Society 
was 4 on Monday, the 8th instant, 
when its able and enlightened Presideat, 
Lord Goderich, delivered a short but pe- 
culiarly appropriate extempore address. 
He observed, “ that the pursuits which 
the Society was instituted to promote, 
were at once useful, interesting, and en- 
nobling. They were useful—for all classes 
of society would necessarily benefit by 
that enlarged acquaintance with the re- 
sources of our own and other countries, 
which the improvement and diffusion of 
geographical knowledge, in fact, consfi- 
tuted. They were interesting—for scarce- 
ly any but bad friends or relations, who, 
as seamen, merchants, or travellers, 
would still more directly profit from the 
information thus acquired. And they 
were ennobling—because they roused and 
exercised the noblest faculties of the hu- 
man mind; the love of enterprise, the 
promptitude which meets and overcomes 
its attendant difficulties, the powers of ob- 
servation which make the opportunities 
thus afforded valuable; and though last, 
not least, the attachment to strict veracity 
in narration; without which, all other 
advantages are worse than useless; but 
for which, be was proud and happy to 
think and say, that English travellers 
were, for the most part, pre-eminently 
distinguished. The Society met, then, 
with a conscious feeling of the worthiness 
of its objects;. but these objects had, 
moreover, already received, and were still 
receiving, the sanction of all that was 
most eminent for rank and talent in the 
country. And this, too, would add to its 
satisfaction :—his most gracious Majesty, 
King William, bad taken it under his most 
special protection, had conferred on it the 
title of Royal, and had added a regal gift, 
or donation, of fifty guineas annually, as 
a royal premium for the encouragement 
of geographical science and discovery. 
And the names in the list of subscribers 
sufficiently testified the quality and ex. 
tent of the approbation elsewhere bestow- 
ed onit. ‘* As to himself,” his lordship 
continued, **he really hardly knew to 
what be owed the honour of being select- 
ed to be the first President of such an as- 
sociation. He bad always loved geogra- 
phical studies, and had been naturally led 
to attach much value to one branch of 
them—he meant statistical inquiries ;— 
still, he felt unworthy of the distinction, 
now that it was conferred on him, and he 
could only promise to make up in zeal, 
and with the assistance of the Council, 


for whatever he might want in ability and 
talent.” 

The Literary Fund.—The Literary Fund 
bas received an announcement that his 
Majesty, in consequence of the many 
charities to which he subscribes, cannot 
give so large a sum as two hundred 
guineas a-year in aid of its means ; but, 
aware of the great merit of the institution, 
a subscription to half that amount will be 
annually forwarded by command. We 
trust that the loss thus sustained will not 
be felt—but that the exertions of literary 
men and the friends of literature will be 
increased in proportion. 

Royal Society —Mr. Davies Gilbert has 
resigned the Presidency of the Royal So- 
ciety, and the Dake of Sussex, it is un- 
derstood, will not offer himself as a can- 
didate for the office; the choice will, in 
all probability, lie between Mr, Herschel 
and Mr, Warburton. The election takes 
place on the 30th instant, A correspon- 
dent of ** the Spectator,” thus alludes to 
the subject: —“ It is seldom that Royalty, 
in this country at least, has been connect- 
ed with pure science. We know not how 
distant is the period when England could 
boast of a Prince whose solid acquirements 
equalled those possessed by the Duke of 
Sussex — that illustrious and popular 
name, which has been mentioned in con- 
junction with the Presidency of the Royal 
Society. We want such a patron. But, 
on the other hand, we are not insensible 
to the inconveniences and restraints that 
would inevitably result from such a choice. 
Scholars are not bred in courts; and the 
aristocracy of science, powerful in itself, 
and proud inits humility, is but jll-disposed 
to fashion its language and deportment to 
those forms which belong to the aristo- 
cracy of rank. We must, therefore, pro- 
bably, be content in the assurance of pose 
sessing in that illustrious Prince a power- 
ful and disinterested advocate, ‘a the 
highest quarter, for the restoration of 
National Science ; indulging a hope, that 
when the paths of distinction are open to 
every other class of merit, that portion 
from which springs all that is noble and 
godlike in the human mind, may not—in 
Britain alone—go unrewarded.”’ 

There seems at length some prospect of 
this venerable, if not venerated, institution 
being roused from that “* deadJy night 
shade,” to which, from various causes, it 
bas been subject for the last half century. 


The greatest evil that can attach to any - 


scientific institution is Royal patronage, 
if we are to form an estimate from the his- 
tory of the Royal Society for the last fifty 
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years. Such patronage, however well ia- 
tended by the munificence of sovereigns, 
must (at least in this money-making coun- 
try,) always be perverted to improper 
purposes. Instead of gentlemen being 
selected for official situations, in which 
the character of the nation is 4t stake, 
merely on account of their scientific at- 
tainments, they have, in many instances, 
derived such profitable appointments from 
influence of a very different kind. The 
consequences of such a system might have 
been anticipated. The Royal Society of 
Loadon, as a body, has long been held 
in the most sovereign contempt by philo- 
soplers of eminence on the Continent ; 
notwithstanding the list of its members 
contains names of the highest eminence in 
each department of science. The con- 
stant tendency to such exclusive or select- 
vestry system of parochial management, 
seems almost inseparable from many of 
the public institutions of this country. 
When we consider the notorious misma- 
nagement that has prevailed in the affairs 
of the above institution, it ougbt rather 
to excite our surprise that the great body 
of the members sbonld have so long re- 
mained dormant, thau that a few of the 
more independent should at length throw 
off the yoke, aud endeavour to rescue the 
Society from the merited contempt into 
which it has fallen. It is not for us to 
name the parties who have contrived by 
their Jobbing management to bring about 
(without intending it) the “‘cousummation 
80 devoutly wished,” by the radical F.R.S. 
niembers. This has been already done 
sufficiently to show the necessity of the case 
both by Mr. Babbage and Sir James 
South ; and more especially by the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Herepath and the 
Society. During the month of November 
there were, consequently, several special 
meetings of the Society held, to take into 
consideration the peculiar situation of 
their affairs. But, as the conferences 
were understood to be private, and, there- 
fore, confidential, we refrain from stating 
a few facts, relative to the extent of the 
schism now raging among this learned 
body, until we learn what measures are 
to be ‘aioe and which it is expected 
are to be promulgated at the anniversary 
dinner on the 30th of November. The 
only rumour that we think proper to no- 
tice during the progress of this learned 
ferinentation is, that a certain number of 
F.R.S. reformers of the De Potter school, 
have determined to throw off the royal 
yoke altogether, and set up a republican 
government of their own in some other 
bnilding than Somerset House. 

Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione — 
Ow the Srd ‘instant, the first annual meet- 

Dec.—VOL. XXX. NO. CXX. 


ing of this useful and interesting Society 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
Several of the new members, inclading 
the President of the Royal > 
Licutenant-Colonel Batty, Messrs. . 
Roberts, Prout, and D. Griffiths of Ner- 
wood, were present; and, altogether, 
about seventy gentlemen attended, An 
extensive collection of works of art was 
laid upon the tables. The following, ap- 
peared to be the most attractive. A large 
volume of drawings of forest and other 
trees, and landscapes, by F. C. Lewis--a 
store-house of the richest materials for 
the painter—once the property of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and now in the posses- 
sion of Lord Northwick ; @ painting of ex- 
traordinary power by Etty, one of the 
children of Clarkson Stanfield ;—an eteh- 
ing by Wilmore, of Eastlake’s picture, 
Lord Byron's Dream, which promises. to 
form one of the most excellent and effec- 
tive of modern engravings ;—two or three 
studies from the life, by Mr. J, Wood. (a 
member of the Society), and, in partir 
cular, a design from the Musidora of 
Thomson; —a collection of drawings, 
made during a recent tour in England, by 
Mr. George Sheppard, (also a wember,) 
containing many of a highly picturesque 
character, and exquisitely fiaished ;—a 
number of sketches by the lamented Bo» 
nington ja miniature copy of the late 
President’s picture of Master Lambtoay 
by M. G. R. Ward—an artist whose ex- 
cellence in this branch of the profession is 
quite unrivalled, and who has, we believe, 
copied the greater proportion of the 
works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, at his 
own especial recommendation, Mr. Heary 
Behnes Burlowe, the sculptor, exhibited 
a bust of Mr. Clint, A-R.A.; end as 
the original happened to be in the room, 
we had an opportunity of judging it to 
be as extraordinary a likeness as ever 
came under our notice: as a work of 
art it is also excellent. Mr, George Mo- 
rant submitted a portfolio of drawings, 
which contained several from the admi- 
rable pencil of Prout, D. Roberts, Cop- 
ley, Fielding, Stothard, Cox, and ‘Thomas 
Boys, a young artist of rich promise. Mr. 
Graves (of the firm of Moon, Boys, and 
Graves,) the honorary Secretary, (one 
of the founders of the Society,) also pro- 
duced a fine collection of modern prints. 
It is one of the primary regulations of the 
Society, that such members as are artists 
be expected to submit their own works to 
the inspection of the mecting. Weregret 
that the rule is not sufficiently attended to. 
The only individuals who claim our 
thanks upon this bead are, Mr. Behnes 
Burlowe, Mr. G. R. Ward, Me. J» Wood, 
and Mr. Sheppard. In our future notices 
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of the Conversazione, we shall conceive it 
our duty to point out for especial atten- 
tion such gentlemen as afford proofs of 
their industry, talent, and liberality, by 
exhibiting the efforts of their peacils to 
their brother artists, and to the amateurs 
who desire to derive instruction and en- 
joymneat from their society. 

Thames Tunnel Company.—The dalf- 
vearly special assembly of the proprietors 
of shares in the Thames Tunnel, has been 
held at the City of London Tavern, T. H. 
Wollaston, Esq. in the chair. The re- 
port of the directors for the last half-year 
stated, that a declaration having been 
made, at the last meeting of the company, 
that Mr. Bronel’s plan was the best calcu- 
lated to complete the important work of 
the tunnel, it had been resolved, ** That 
the remainder of the tunnel be completed 
on such plan, when the necessary funds be 
obtained for that purpose.””) The report 
went on to state, that ** the interest which 
this bold, useful, and unprecedented un- 
dertaking bas universally excited, is a 
farther encouragement to hope for aid 
from the wisdom of the Legislature, and 
the directors will seize the first favourable 
oppertusity which shall present itself of 
applying for such aid.” The chairman 
said that the directors were anxious to ob- 
tain a faculty from the meeting to enable 
them to proceed, and to ask assistance of 
the Commissioners of the Treasury, or 
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Parliament. Mr. Martio moved that the 
report be adopted, and that the directors 
be authorised to present a petition to the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury, or to Parliament, or both, for 
assistance, when they shall deem it expe- 
dient todo so, The resolution was car- 
ried. The chairman observed that the 
company had received 401, and 501. a 
week for admissions to view the work; 
and last week, though the winter was set- 
ting in, 30/. were thus received. . Mr. 
Brunel, the engineer, was happy to see 
unanimity once more prevail, and he 
trusted the undertaking would be com- 
pleted.. Few were aware of the magoitude 
of the work, The tunnel at Rotherbithe 
was only two feet less in width than Tem- 
ple bar, and as high as the winodows in 
that structure. Waterloo-bridge had 
been settling for six years, but the work 
of the tunnel remained firm, He thouglit 
the directors should have applied to Par- 
liament last session, Mr, Martin said the 
directors were pressed with plans, and, if 
they bad not considered them, they would 
bave been charged with neglectiag British 
taleot. Mr. Brunel complained that his 
plan of working bad been trampled upon 
and vilified. Mr. Adams—‘* If so, it bas 
risen superior to all difficulties and oppo- 
sition.” Thanks having been returned to 
the directors, the meeting adjourned, 


FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


FRANCE. 

France has changed her moderate mi- 
nistry for one that is decidedly less so 
than that which it displaces, but is by no 
means sufficiently marked in its character 
to meet the views of a great, and at pre- 
sent, most influential body of the people 
and the press. ‘Phe new ministry bas been 
composed as follows :—M. Lafitte, Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of the 
Finances; Marshal Maison, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ; Couat Montalivet, Mi- 
nister of the Interior; M. Dupont de 
Eure, Keeper of the Seals; Marshal 
Gerard, Minister of War; M. Merilhou, 
Minister of Pubiie Instruction, and Ge- 
neral Sebastiani, Minis¢ ¢ of the Marine. 
In its remarks onthis change, the ** Jour- 
nal de Paris”? says, ‘* we may now ex- 
pect to see a decisive system, and a real 
goveroment.”’ Wedoubt this very much. 


It isan important fact, that the change 
in question bas been brought about solely 
by the casting voice, as it were, of La- 
fayette—the only true ‘ child and cham- 
pion of republicanism.” 


Since this arrangement, however, the 
following changes have been made, Ge- 
rard has retired in consequence of weak- 
ness of the eyes, and Marshal Soult is 
Minister of War in his room; Sebastiani 
is Minister of Foreign Affairs instead of 
Marshal Maison; and Count D'Argout 
succerds to the Ministry of Marine, lately 
held by Sebastiani. 

In France the Church is in a predica- 
ment like that in whick the Saxon king- 
dom stood in the days of St. Wilfred. 
The bishops appointed by the late govern- 
ment have been allowed by the Pope to 
swear allegiance to Philippe; but they are 
not bishops till they are consecrated, and 
there are not in France three bishops able 
and willing te perform that ceremony.— 
The speech of the King of Englaud pro- 
duced in France a great sensation, and 
the funds fell considerably. It was 
strongly alluded to in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 3th, and the Minister Se- 
bastiani gave it a pacific interpretation. 
The policy of France, he said, was peace 
within and peace without. It was whis- 
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pered, however, that the Spanish volun- 
teers and militia having trespassed on the 
soil of France, might lead in the end to 
a rupture between the countries. The mis- 
sion of General La Marque to La Vendée 
had proved most favonrable in its results. 
Peace, and to live under the laws, were the 
wishes of the people, and the alarm with 
which it was tried to impress the govern- 
ment was proved to be false. The Cham- 
bers were chiefly occupied with the li- 
berty of the press, a subject with which 
great liberties were taken on both sides. 
Monsieur Lafitte took an opportunity in 
the Chamber on the LOth, to state the pa- 
cific intentions of the Courts of England 
and France in regard to Belgic affairs. 
BRUNSWICK. 

The Duke of Brunswick has left Lon- 
dow and proceeded to the south of Ger- 
many. ‘* It is confidently reported,” 
says the Court Journal, ** that Lord Aber- 
deen aud Baron Bulow, the Prussian mi- 
nister, proposed to bis Highness, on the 
part of their Sovereigns, to resign the go- 
verament of Brunswick to his brother 
Prince William, to be exercised in the 
Duke’s name, for which be should receive 
an indemnity of 50,000/.a year. A treaty 
to this effect was drawn up; but even the 
united endeavours of his Majesty and the 
Duke of Wellington have been insufficient 
to induce his Highness to sign it. “The 
present state of relations between the 
Duke and his subjects is most painful to 
the German Sovereigns. They dread the 
example of deposing a Sovereign in con- 
sequence of an insurrection of his people, 
and if he cannot be prevailed on to abdi- 
cate, he must either be deposed or restor- 
ed. Prince William at present governs 
by authority derived from him, which he 
may at any moment withdraw, and leave 
the country without a Government. 

RUSSIA. 

The mines of gold and platina in Russia 
produced in the first six months of the 
preseot year a huadred and eighty pounds 
of gold, and sixty-one pounds of platina. 

Diamonds. — Several Diamonds have 
lately been discovered at the foot of the 
Oural Mountains, and there is every Yea- 
son tobelieve that more will soov be found. 

At various sittings of the Academy of 
Sciences in Petersburgh, during the latter 
months of last, and the earlier months of 
the present year, a auimber of interesting 
papers were presented. M. Ostrogrodsky 
announced that he had resolved the pro- 
blem of the propagation of waves on the 
surface of a liquid contained in a vase 


having the shape of a cylindrical sector ; 
and that he believed he had discovered 
the equation of partial differences respect- 
ing the propagation of beat in theinterior 
of liquids. M. Kutfer communicated the 
geographical position of several parts of 
the Oural mountains, and of Siberia; 
transmitted to him by M. Hansteen, and 
accompauied by important magnetic ob- 
servations ; as also a letter from M. Bers 
zelius, containing an account of several 
miuerals of the Oural mountains, com- 
pared with those of Norway. M. Hess 
described the result of experiments made 
on the salt-springs of Staraia-Roussa in 
Novogorod. M. Hary sent notice from 
Odessa of the earthquakes which took 
place there on the 26th of November 
1629: and M. Hansteen, an account of 
the magnetic declension to the east of 
Siberia, &c. &e. 
SPAIN. 


The constitutional attempt on Spain has 
decidedly failed. Its ouly effect will be 
to rivet the chains it was intended to 
remove. 

The defeat of Valdez is gazetted in 
Spain. Mina escaped by one of those 
bold artifices which have before saved 
him. He represented himself to the Royul 
Guard as a messenger from head-quarters, 
and directed them in their line of mareh, 
which he took care should be in an op- 
posite direction to his own. He is now 
at Cambo. 

AFRICA. 

M. Bozet, an engineer employed in the 
expedition to Algiers, has communicated 
to the French Academy some curious 
geognostic remarks on that part of the 
African coast occupied by the French 
army ; namely, from the bay of Sidi-Fe- 
ruukh to three leagues eastward of Al- 
giers, and from the sea to the first chain 
of the Atlas Mountains. 


BRAZIL. 

Brazilian papers have been received to 
the 16th of September. The Emperor 
opened the Extraordinary Session of the 
Legislative Chambers on the 6th of that 
month, He recommended in his speech 
the enactment of laws to fx the wilitary 
and naval forees—the improvement of 
the paper currency and copper coin—the 
organization of a national bank—the dis- 
cussion of the penal code—the amount of 
tithes, &c. 


COLUMBIA. 


General Bolivar is again at the head of 
affairs in Columbia. 
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USEFUL ARPS. 


Diamond Microscope.—Of all the various 
substances furnished by nature or art, the 
diamoad seems to be that most pre-emi- 
nently calculated to form small deep 
lenses for single microscopes, possessing a 
most enormous refractive power, combined 
with a low dispersive one, together with a 
py Benne Jongitudinal aberration. Mr. 
A. Pritchard, 18, Picket Street, Strand, 
has succeeded in forming a very thin dou- 
ble convex lens, of equal radii, and about 
125-th inch focus, from a perfect stone 
of the finest water. Its polish is very 
beautiful, and by its strong reflective 
power at once shows the peculiar and in- 
vulnerable material of which it consists ; 
while the large angle of aperture which it 
bears, attests the faintness of its spherical 
chromatic aberration. It appears from 
experiment, that though the refractive 
power of different stones varies consider- 
ably, if a diamond and a piece of plate 
glass are ground in tools of the same figure 
and radius, the magnifying power of the 
former will surpass that of the latter as 8 
to 3, so that if the power of the glass mi- 
croscope should be 24, that of the diamond 
will be 64! What a lift does this give in the 
construction of deep single microscopes. 


Earl Stanhope’s Calculating Machinery. 
—‘* The smallest machine, which is in- 
tended for the first two rules of addition 
and substraction, is not larger than an 
octavo volume; and by means of dial 
plates, and small indices moveable with a 
steel pin, the operations are performed 
with undeviating accuracy. The second, 
and by far the most curiovs instrument, 
is about half the size of « common table 
writing-desk. By this, problems in mul- 
tiplication and division, of almost any ex- 
tent, are solved without the possibility of 
a mistake, by the simple revolution of a 
small winch. The multiplier and multi- 
plicand in oae instance, aud the divisor 
and dividend in the otber, are first pro- 
perly arranged; then, by turning the 
winch, the product or quotient is found. 
What always appears singular and sur- 
prising to spectators is, that in working 
sums in division, &c. if the operator be 
inattentive to his business, and thereby 
attempts to turn the handle a single re- 
volution more than he ought, be is in- 
stantly admonished of his mistake by the 
sudden springing up of a small ivory 
ball.” 





PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


W. Church, of Haywood House, co. Warwick, 
for certain improvements in the construction of 
beats and other vessels, a part of which improve- 
ments are applicable to the coustruction of car- 
riages. Sept. 21, 1830. 

F. Molyneux, of Hampstead, co. Mictllesex, 
and W. Bundy, of Kentish Town, in the same 
county, for certain improvements in machinery 
for spinning and twisting silk and wool, and for 
roving, spinuing, and twisting cotton, flax, hemp, 
and other fibrous substances. Sept. 21, 1830. 

C. Derone, of Leicester Square, co, Middlesex, 
tor certain improvements ip extracting sugar or 
syrups from cane-jnice and other substances con- 
taining sugar; and in refining sugar and syrups. 
Partly communicated by a foreigner. Sept.29, 1830. 

J. Harrison, of Wortley Hall, co. York, and 
R. G. Curtis, of the same place, for certain im- 
provements in glazing horticultural and other 
buildings,and in sash-bars and rafters. Oct. 6, 1830. 

M. Donovan, of the City of Dablin, for an im- 
proved method of lighting places with gas. Oct. 6, 
Indo. 

R. Pering, of Exmouth, co. Devon, for an im- 
provement or improvements on anchors. Oct. 6, 
1830. 

J. Heaton, W. Heaton, G. Heaton, and R. Hea- 
tun, of Birmingham, co. Warwiek, manufacturers 
aud copartners for certain machinery, and the ap- 
plication thereof, to steam engines, for the purpose 
of propelling and drawing carriages on turnpike 
roads, and other roads and railways. Oct. 6, 1830. 

J. Dickinson, of Abbotts Langley, co. Hertford, 
for an improved method of manufacturing paper 
by means of machinery. October 6, 1530. 


Lieut.-Col. L. Walker, of Pentonville, for a ma. 
chine or apparatus to effect the escape and preser- 
vation of persons and property in case of fire or 
other circumstances. October 6, 1830. 

W. A. Archibald, of Cavendish Square, co. Mid- 
dlesex, for an improvement in the preparing 0: 
making of certain sugars. October 13, 1830. 

I). Napier, of Fitzroy Square, co. Middlesex, 
for certain improvements in printing and in press 
ing machinery, with a method of economizing the 
power applicable to the same, which method ot 
economizing power is also applicable to other pur- 
poses. October 13, 1830. 

F. C. Jacqaemart, of Leicester Square, co. Mid- 
dlesex, for improvements in tanning certain de- 
scriptions of skins. Communicated by a foreigner, 
October 20, 1830. 

J. B. Sharp, of Hampstead, cv. Middlesex, and 
W.Fawcett, of Liverpool, co. Palatine of Lancaster, 
for an improved mode of introducing air into 
fluids, forthe parpose of evaporation. Oct. 20, 1830. 

A. Craig, of Ann Street, co. Mid Lothian, for 
certain improvements in machines or machinery, 
for cutting timber into veneers or other useful 
forms. Commeanicated by a foreigner. Oct, 20, 1830, 

A. Ure, of Barton Crescent, co. Middlesex, fos 
an apparatas for regulating temperatore in vapori 
zation, distillation, and other processes. Oct. 20, 
1830. 

A. Ure, of Burton Crescent, co. Middlesex, for 
an improvement or improvements in curing or 
cleansing raw or coarse sugar. Oct.20, 1830. 

A. Ure, of Southampton Row, co. Middlesex, 
for an air-stove apparatus for the exhalation aud 
condensation of vapours. October 20, 1839. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, &c. 


The Life of Brace, the African Traveller, being 
No. XVIII. of the Family Library. | 5s. 

Memoirs of Don Joan Van Halen. Second Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Life ef Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. F.R.S. By 
A. J. Paris, M.D, 1 vol. 4to. With a portrait. 

Life of Titian. By J. Northcote, Esq, 2 vols. 
Sv0, 

Croly’s Memoirs of George 1V. 8vo. 15s. 

Bankey’s Life, &c. of Giovanni Finati. 2 vols. 

14s. 
BOTANY. 
A Synopsis of the British Flora. l2mo. 10s. 6d. 
Domestic Gardener’s Manual. 8vo. 12s. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 
Statutes at Large. 4to. 
Internal Policy of Nations. §8vo. 6s. 
HISTORY, VOYAGES, &c. 
History of France. By E. &. Crowe. Vol. 
XIL. of Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 6s, 


Kotzebue’s New Voyage round the World, 2 
vols. 2s. 


16s. 
E:merson’s Modern Greece. 2 vols. 32s. 
Dawson’s Present State of Australia. 8vo, 14s, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Landscape Annual for 1831. Edited by 
T. Roscoe. 21s. 

The Country well Governed. 2s. 6d. 

The Amulet, Edited by 8. C. Hall. 12s, 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
Vol. II. 2s. 

Narrative of the French Revolution, By D. 
Tarnbull, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 


The Progress’ of Society. By the late Re ‘Ha- 
milton; D.D. IT vol. S8vo. S 

Juvenile Forget Me Not. Editéd Sy Mrs’ 
8. CG, Hall. 8s, i) 1 

Musical Gem. 18s. rf 

The Vocal Annual for 1831, 4s, ut 

The Keepsake, 21s. 

Collection of Spanish Proverbs. 18m, Is, bil, 

Pinkerton’s Correspondence. 2 vols, Svo, 
17. 12s. Gd. 

Boscobel Tracts. By J. Hughes, Esq. Svo. 14s. 

Abercrombie on the Intellectual! Powers, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Evans’s Rectory of Valehead. I2moe. 6s, 

Wright’s Cam. Mathematical Examination 
Papers. Partl. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

More Stories for Idle Hours. I8mo. 2s. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Chartley, the Fatalist. 3 vols. 

Maxwell, a story of the Middle Ranks, By the 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” 3 vela. 

Wanderings of Tom Starboard. 4I2mo,. 7s, 

PUETHY. 

The Bereaved and other Poems, Svo. 6s. 

Russell, or the Reign of Fashion. 3 vols, pust 
Svo. 1. 8s. 6d. 

Zelinda, a Persian Tale. 8vo. 3s, 


THEOLOGY. 

Divines of the Church of England, Nov VI. 
Commencing the Works of Dr, Barrow... By the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes. 7s. 6d. 

Clarke’s Sacred Literature. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s, 

Piety with Asceticism. By Bishop Limerick. 
8vo, 12s. 

Lee on Prophecy. 8vo. 148. 

Watson’s Family Prayers. l2mo, 5s. 6d. 

Russell’s Sermons on the Festivals, b2inv. 4s, 


LIVERARY REPORT. 


The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, in the pre- 
paration of which Dr, Paris has been for some 
time engaged, is just completed at press. Such 
a work may be expected to comprise an account 
of all that is most important in scientific discovery 
during many years. The Duke of Sussex, it is 
understood, has accorded the sanction of his name 
as Dedicatee. 

Captain Beechey’s Narrative of his Voyage of 
Discovery in the South Seas—a work demanding 
much time and attention, by reason of the extent 
and importance of the materials, as well as on 
account of the elaborate engravings that are to 
accompany it—is now in a very forward state, 
and will prdbably appear betore Christmas. 

‘The London Society for Printing aud Pub- 
lishing the Writings of the Hon, Emanuel Swe- 
denborg have now in the press a new edition of 
the Four leading Doctrines of the New Jerusalem 
Church, viz. the Doctrine of the Lord; the Doc- 
trine of the Sacred Scriptures; the Doctrine of 
Faith, and the Doctrine of Life.”’ Under the in- 
fluence of another doctrine—the doctrine of Cha- 
rity—we insert this notice, 

The Lite of the late celebrated Henry Fuseli is 
on the pot of appearing, The Biographer i> 
John Knowles, Esq. and much novel information 


respecting a very extraordinary man is expected 
to result from this publication. 

Mr, Curtis, Surgeon-Aurist. to His Majesty, baa 
in the press a new edition of his “ Treatise on the 
Physiology and Diseases of the Ear.’ 

The long-promised novel of * The Turf’? will be 
speedily published. It is spoken of as being 
about to afford the developement of many mys- 
terious pvints in that modern “ occult scienec,’”’ 
which boasts of so maby ingenious professors, 
and which works such potent transmutations and 
magical effects. 

Of the forthcoming work, that has been already 
announced under the name of “ Mothers and 
Daughters,” it is hardly requisite to attempt giv- 
ing any introductory idea. Its expressive title 
will suffice to give immediate intimation of its 
nature to all whom it may concern. 

The undivided attention which the public bas 
recently given to the “ Siamese Twins’ is likely 
to be shared svon by another human production, 
of exactly the same name. We allnde to a poem 
of the light and facetious description, wherein the 
author of “ Pelham’’ has indulged the sallies of 
his imagination. It is to be published, we ander 
stand, in the course of December. 

‘“« The Historic Traveller’ is the title given toa 
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work Which will be produced about Christinas, 
from the pen of a distinguished lady, Mrs. Charles 
Gore. It is said to comprise a familiar exposition 
of the stories connected with the most remarkable 
spots and scenes of historical interest on the Con- 
tinent, 

There will shortly appear a work of which the 
tile augurs favourably ; we allude to the “ Jour. 
nal of a Nobleman, comprising an Account of his 
Travels, and a Narrative of his Residence at Vi- 
enva during the Congress.” 

The admirers of female loveliness will tind sub- 
ject of tasteful entertainment in the Third Namber 
of that handsomely illustrated collection, entitled 
“The Beauties of the Court of Charles 11.’’ 
which is forthwith to be published. 

A new weekly Journal, under the somewhat an- 
tiguated title of “ The Bee,” bas been started at 
Staumtord. The political principle on which it is 
to be covducted is the high-Tory, a designation 
alinost forgotten. The Editor is understood to be 
a gentleman of considerable acquirements, who 
has already condacted a provincial newspaper with 
great ability, and who had ebtained much repa- 
tation while connected with the public press of 
the metropolis. The First Number of “ The Bee” 
looks well, and is ably written ~—if the proprietors 
have erred as to the course policy would induce 
them to pursue, the aftsir is their own. 

The Hon, Major Keppel’s new production, en- 
titled “* A Narrative of a Journey across the two 
Passes of the Balcan, and of a Visit to Aizani, 
and other newly discovered ruins in Asia Minor,” 
inay be expected in a few days. 

The Posthumous Works of that eminent divine, 
Dr. Doddridge, will very short'y be completed by 
the publicauou of the Fitth Volume, which will 
contain the “ Diary” that has been so long au 
object of expectation, and will include, as it is 
stated, many private thonghts and reflections of a 
nature calculated to interest deeply the religions 
world, 

Nearly ready for poblication, the Life of Tho- 
mas Fanshawe Middleton, ).D. Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, by the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, M.A. 

The History of Chivalry, by the Author of 
“Richelieu” and “ Darnley,” forms the Fourth 
Nomber of the National Library, embellished 
with two designs on steel, 

Sir Jonah Barrington’s long expected “ Histo- 
ric Anecdotes of the Union,” will, itis now con- 
filently said, be before the public in a complete 
state previous to the beginning of next year. The 
public curiosity upon snch a topic, it will be 
readily seen, must be peculiarly great at the pre- 
sent period. 

The Third and final Volume of Archdeacon 
Nares’s arduous and extensive undertaking, the 
Memoirs of Lord Burghley, will be brought for- 
ward immediately. 

A new and cheap Collection of an inviting cha- 
racter, is announced in the department of lighter 
literature. Lt is to be denominated “ The Modern 
Reitish Novelists,” and will comprise the works 
of the most distinguished Novelists of the day, 
among which will appear those of the Author of 
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“ Tremaine,” Mr. Theodore Hook, Mr. Bulwer, 
Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Grattan, the Author of 
* Granby,” &c. &e. 

The publication of the Private Correspondence 
of Garrick, it is now believed, will not be delayed 
beyond Christmas. 

Sir Arthur Brooke’s “ Sketehes m Spain and 
Morocco” are just finished at press. They con- 
tain an account of a Residence in Barbary, and of 
an Overland Journey from Gibraltar to Evgland. 

The fifteenth volume of ‘ The Aunual Biography 
and Obituary,” to be published on the Ist of Jan- 
vary, 1831, will contain Memoirs, among other 
distinguished persons, of Sir Charles Vinicombe 
Penrose, the Right Hon. George Tierney, Sir 
George Montagu, His Majesty George LV. Lord 
Recesdale, Sir Charles Brisbane, Dr. Gooch, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Bishop James; Sir Thotnas 
Staines, Dr. Somerville, Sir Charles Maurice 
Pole, Bart. William Bulmer, Esq. Sir Eliab Har- 
vey, the Right Hon, William Huskisson, Major- 
Gen. David Stewart, William Hazlitt, Esq. Major 
Rennell, &c. 

The author of “ The Castilian,” &c. announce 
a new Spanish satirical novel, entitled “* Sins and 
Peceadilloes,” which will appear early in the en- 
suing year. Another novel, of a peculiar charac- 
ter, from the same pen, will appear in the course 
of the season. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

Divarication of the New Testament into Doc- 
trine and History.. By T. Wirginan, Esq. 

A History of the Reformation in Switzerland, 
in 5 vols. 8vo. by A. Ruchat, comprising a_pe- 
riod of forty years, from 1516 to 1556. Translated 
in 3 vols. 8vo. from the French, by Joseph Brack- 
enbury, A.M. Assistant Chaplain and Assistant 
Secretary at the Magdalen. This scarce and va- 
luable work is recommended by Bickersteth, and 
praised by Scott in his continuation of Milner’s 
Church History. 

Travels iv Chili, Buenos Ayres, and Peru, by 
Samuel Haigh, Esq. 

Knox’s History of the Reformation of Religion 
in Scotland; with an Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by William M‘Gavin, Fsq. 

A Seventh Edition, with the Author’s Iast cor- 
rections, of The Door Man’s Evening Portion; 


being a Selection of a Verse of Scripture, with* 


Short Observations, for every day in the Year, by 
Robert Hawker, D.D. 

Lieutenant Marshall's Account of the Naval 
Operations in Ava during the Burmese War; in- 
tended as a Companion to Major Snodgrass’ Nar- 
rative. This work will contain Lists of all the 
Officers of His Majesty’s Army and Navy, of the 
Bombay Marine, and of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Land Forces, whose names appeared inthe 
official despatcbes relative to that War, from the 
capture of Rangoon, in May 1524, to the treaty of 
Yandaboo, ia February 1826. 

A Century of Birds, from the Himalaya Monn 
tains, never before delineated; by John Gould, 
A.L,S. 

Sketch-Book of a Young Naturalist, by the 
author of Sketches from Nature. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


LORD BLANTYRE. 

This lamented nobleman, who met his 
death at Brussels on the morning of the 
23rd of September, at the commencement 
of the struggles which have since occupied 


-se much of the public attention, was born 


in the city of Edinburgh in the year 1775. 
His father died when he was but eight 
years old; but, happily, this loss was in 
a great measure supplied by the tender 
and enlightened care of a most excellent 
mother, who spared no pains nor expense 
to give her children the best education, as 
well as to train them in the ways of reli- 
gion and virtue. And in reward of her 
exertions, she had the satisfaction, before 
her death, of seeing them rise to a high 
degree of respectability —three out of four 
sons having, after much severe and meri- 
torious service in different parts of the 
world, attained to the rank of Major- 
General, in which character they were 
presented together at a levee held by his 
late Majesty (to whom Lord Blantyre was 
well known) during his visit to Scotland. 
After completing his education at Cam- 
bridge, his Lordship entered the army in 
the nineteenth year of his age; and so 
eagerly did he press forward to acquire, in 
scenes of danger, the experience that might 
epable him to serve his country with suc- 
cess and honour, that he repeatedly sold 
out of one regiment and bought into an- 
other at a considerable sacrifice of money, 
and in one instance of rank also, with a 
view to be present in active service. He 
was long aide-de-camp to General Fraser 
in Portugal; he served in the ill-fated 
expedition to Holland; he was chosen 
aide-de-camp by Gen. Sir Charles Stuart 
in the prospect of that expedition to 
Egypt, the command of which afterwards 
devolved on Sir Ralph Abereromby ; and 
when the British troops were withdrawing 
from that country, he accompanied Sir 
John Stuart, who afterwards acquired 
such celebrity at Maida, on his being sent 
there for the purpose of making the final 
arrangements necessary on that occasion ; 
after which he went on a special mission 
to Constantinople. In 1807, he accompa- 
nied the expedition to the Baltie ; and in 
1609 he joined the army in Spain under 
Lord Wellington with his regiment, the 
second battalion of the Forty-second, in a 
high state of discipline; and there he con- 
tinued to command it (and not unfre- 
quently the brigade of which it was a part) 
for about three years, having been present 
in the battle of Busaco, of Fuentes d’Onore, 
where he was honourably mentioned in 
Lord Weilington’s despatch as having re- 


pulsed a regiment of cavalry that had 
broken in upon the British infantry; at 
the siege of Badajos, and in almost all the 
hard service of that period, till the once 
powerful and fine-looking body of men 
which he commanded was reduced to a 
mere skeleton. And, to show the sense 
which the Commander-in-chief had of his 
merits, we may add, that a public order 
of thanks, of the most flattering kind, was 
issued to him and his regiment on leaving 
the Peninsula. On his return from Spain, 
he lived retired as a country gentleman, 
attending chiefly to the improvement of 
his estates, till the year 1819, when symp- 
toms of insubordination having shown 
themselves widely in the manufacturing 
districts of Scotland, he was solicited by 
Lord Liverpool’s Administration to take 
upon him the office of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Renfrewshire. But, as he differed some- 
what in political opinion from that Ad- 
ministration, and was at the same time in 
delicate health, and unfortunately averse, 
from a sort of constitutional shyness, allied 
to the most amiable sensibility, to public 
appearances, he at first declined the oftice, 
Being, however, pressed by Lord Liver. 
pool, who repeatedly wrote to him with 
his own hand, he at length consented ‘to 
accept of it; but on the express condition 
that his doing so was in no respect to com. 
promise his political independence. — It 
was chiefly owing to his firm and dignified, 
but at the same time cool and concilia- 
tory conduct, that the county of Renfrew, 
and especially the town of Paisley, were 
saved from being the scenes of confusion 
and bloodshed. In his political opinions, 
Lord Blantyre rather leaned to the side 
of Opposition ; but at the same time he 
never allowed any political bias to influ- 
ence his vote, which was frankly given to 
whatsoever candidate he thought most fit 
to represent the Scottish Peerage. He 
was himself elected one of their represent- 
atives during the administration of Lords 
Grenville and Grey, In 1813, soon after 
his return from Spain, he married an 
amiable young lady, the grand-daughter 
of the late Admiral Lord Rodney, vaith 
whom he continued to live in a state of 
the greatest domestic comfort and happi- 
ness, and by whom he had an interesting 
family of nine children—-the youngest, 
twins, being born only three months be- 
fore his untimely death. Having paid a 
visit to Scotland as soon #s he could after 
the birth of these infants, (the object of 
which was chiefly to accelerate the finish- 
ing of his new and elegant mansion at 
Erskine, on the Clyde, with a view to his 
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taking up his residence in it next sum- 
mer,) he had just returned to Brussels as 
the Dutch troops were ng it, and 


found himself again in 
family, who, as may well be supposed, at 
that time of ge alarm, received him 
with the most cordial welcome, and clung 
to him as their guardian angel. But, 
alas! he had not time to remove them to 
a place of safety; having gone to a win- 
dow in an upper room of his house, and 
at a time when no danger was apprehend- 
ed, to look out for an instant on the 
Dutch — who were advancing through 
the Rue Royale into the Park, he was 
struck in the neek by a musket-ball, fired 
obliquely from the corner of the Park, 
which divided the carotid artery, and, by 
the effusion of blood which it caused, de- 
prived him in a few moments of his life, 
his family of its affectionate guardian, and 
society of one of its brightest ornaments. 
in addition to his claims as a public cha- 
ructer, this lamented nobleman was highly 
distinguished for the virtues of private 
life. His affectionate and exemplary con- 
duct, as a son, a brother, a husband, and 
# father ;. the excellence of his character, 
founded on religious principle, and the 
warm sensibilities of lis heart, united as 
— were in him with a peculiar elegance 

sweetness of manner; and his deli- 
cate attentions to every one, but ehiefly fo 
those who needed most to be encouraged 
and brought into notice, endeared him to 
Lis relations and friends, and made him 
an object of pre-eminent respect wherever 
he was known. The following extract 
from a Scottish paper will afford the best 
proof of feeling entertained towards his 
memory, in the country where he was best 
known, and, it appears, most fully appre- 
ciated — 

** A nomerons meeting of the county genile 
men and magistrates of towns in the county of 
Renfrew, Scotland, has been held for the pur- 
pose of giving expression to the great public 
loss that couniy had sustained by the lamented 
death of Lientenant-General Lord Blantyre. Sir 
John Maxwell was called to the chair. Sir M. 8, 
Stewart delivered an animated eulogy on the de. 
ceased nobleman, and moved a resolution, ‘ That 
this meeting deem it to be due to his virtaes, and 
to our feelings, to reeord the sense that this county 
eniertains of the excellence of his character, of 
the valne of his civil and military services, and 
of the public loss sustained by his death. That we 
feel it becoming to perpetuate the remembrance 
of the attachment and respect in which he lived 
#0 honwnred, and died so lamented ; and that we 
desire to convey to posterity a public testimony 
to the memory of this traly good man.’ ” 

LADY MILTON. 

On Monday evening, November the Ist, 
Lady Milton died at Wentworth House, 
under circumstances peculiarly distressing. 


bosom of his 





Dec. 1, 


Lord Milton had arranged to leave Went- 
worth House on Monday morning for 
London; the carriage was at the door ; 
but Lady Milton being indisposed, his 
Lordship did not set off, wishing, before 
he left, to see Mr. Branson, r, 
the family surgeon, who arrived at Went- 
worth House about half-past ten in the 
forenoon. Lady Milton was about six 
months advanced in pregnancy, and was 
threatened with premature. labours - but 
towards evening she became more tran- 
quil, and hopes were entertained of her 


recovery. Unhappily these hopes were 
not realised. Later in the her 
Ladyship became worse, and a be- 


fore nine o'clock it was obvieus to Mr. 
Branson that her valuable life was near 
its termination. Lord Milton and»the 
children were called in; but so sudden 
was the change, that the younger branvhes 
were torn ona their rot one. assembled 
in their night dresses to witness the’ dago- 
nies of death in a parent whose life had 
been devoted to the duties of a Christian 
wife and mother. . The day before the 
unhappy event, Lady Milton, with the 
family, attended divine service at the vil- 
lage churth at Wentworth, and during 
the sermon her Ladyship was: aor ‘af- 
fected, and tears were seen flo 

her cheeks in quick succession. “Pe ve- 
nerable Earl Fitzwilliam formed Mi d 
the company, and it was noticed with 
what affectionate attention Lady . Milton 
offered the old Eari her arm, while one of 
her daughters on the other side gave sup- 
port to his Lordship: Lord Milton's state 
of mind may’ be more easily conceived 
than expressed. ‘It is well Known that 
the Noble Lord and his lady “lived in a 
state of the most perfect happiness. Hay- 
ing a large family, their efforts were united 


in giving them a solid education, carefully . 


watching over them both in their «studies 
and recreations. t when the avoca- 
tions of public life eecupied his Lordship; he 
courted privacy, for the purpose of domes- 
tic duties and enjoyments. The charficter 
of Lady Milton is reverenced by alf those 
who knew her; and the general solem 
which prevails, not merely in the 
surrounding Wentworth House, but in 
all the neighbouring towns, is a strong 
proof of the attachment which the lewer 
classes evince towards the higher ranks of 
life, when their private and public conduct 
justities it. Her Ladyship-was Lady Char- 
lotte, daughter of Thomas, first Lord 
Dundas, father of ~ ee a Dun- 
das, and attained the L3 years } ip 
last May. She sidered | rd Milton on 
the &th of July, 1806, and had given birth 
to 11 children, 9 of whom are living. 


————— 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINTMENTS, 
MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev.J. Ford, b.D. Feliow of Trinity College, 


Oxford, and Perpetual Curate of St. Lawrence, to 
the endowed Vicarage of Navestock, Essex. 

The Rev. Thémas Turton, D.D. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity (Cambridge), to a Prebendal 
Stall in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. R. Lockweod,M.A. 

The Rev. Edward Hughes, LL.B. on bis own 
petition, to the Rectory of Hardwicke, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Hugh Hughes. 

The Rev, Joho Jarratt, M.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of North Cave, 
- the presentation of Henry Burton, Esq. M.P. 

Hotham Hall. 

The Rev. Thomas Conway Warth Seymour, 
A.M. bas been presented to the Vicarage of Lod- 
don. 


. Phe Rev. W. Wood, B.D. of Christ-church, 
Oxford, te the Rectory of Coulsdon, Surrey. 

The Rev. W. Gilbee, M.A. of Worcester Col- 
sa ti the Vicarage of St. Issey, Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Gresswell, M.A. Fellow of Baliol 
College, to the Rectory of Duloe, Cornwall, va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. G. Powell. 

The Rev. C. Whitcombe, B.A. to the Vicarage 
Of Great Sherston, with the Chapelry of Alderton, 
Wilts, 

. The Rev. James Morton, B.D. to the Rectory of 


Stockleigh-Pomery, void by the death of the Rev. 


a Ponsonby Lw...!*or, to the Curacy of 
Corbampton, Wilts. ©“ 


--eoo 


The Rev. John Graham, B.D. Fellow and Tutor 
of Christ College, has been unanimously elected 
Master of that Society, om the resignation of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Kaye, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Rev. Luke Ripley, M. A. Head Master of 
Merpeth Grammar School, to the Second Master- 

of Durham Grammar School. 

Rev. R. W. Kerly, of Grosvenor, has been 
elected to the Head-Mastership of Wymondham 
Free Grammar School, Norfolk, its late Master 
having been appointed to that of Norwich. 

The Rev. M. Cooper, B.A. Scholar of St. John’s 
Gellege, Cambridge, to the Second Mastership of 
Islington Proprietary Grammar School. 


APPOINTMENTS, PI PROMOTIONS, &c 

-G W. Chad, Bsq. has been appointed Envoy 
Extraordivary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
King of Prussia. 

T. Cartwright, Esq. to be Minister Plenipoten. 
tiary to the Diet at Frankfort, vice Mr. Chad. 

G. Hamilton Seymour, Esq. to be Minister Re- 
sident to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Lord W. Hervey, to be Secretary of Legation at 


- The Deke of Buccleuch bas been invested with 
the insignia of the Order of the Thistle, lately worn 
by the Duke of Atholl, deceased. 

His Majesty has conferred the honour of ea 
hood on D. K, Sandford, Esq. M.A. Professor of 
Greek if Glasgdw University, and on Capt. E. W. 
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Married.) — At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Bernard, eldest son of C, Granville, Esq, of Gal- 
wich Abbey, Staffordshire, and Wellesbourne, 
Warwickshire, to Anne-Catherine, youngest daagh- 
ter of the late Admiral Sir Hyde Parker. 

In Paris, at the British Ansbassador’s, by the 
Rev. Sir John Mead, Bart. G. Ramsay, Esq. se- 
cond sop of the late Sir W. Ramsay, Bart. of 
Bamff, Perth, to Emily Eugenia, daughter of the 
late H. Lennon, Esq. co. Westmeath, Ireland, 

Jobn W. Gascoygne, Esq. of Clifton, to Miss 
Julia Cumberland, danghter of Admiral Gumber- 
land, of Exeter. 

John Labouchere, Esq. (brother toH. Labono- 
chere, Esq. M.P. for Taunton) to Mary- Louisa, se- 
cond daughter of J, Da Pre, Bsq. of Wilton Park, 
Backs, 

‘At Moreton, Dorsetshire, W. Mandy, Esq. only 
son of Francis Mundy, Esq. M.P. for Derby, to 
Harriet-Georgiana, eldest daughter of J. Framp- 
ton, Esq. of Moreton, 

At St.George’s, Hanover square, Lieut, R. Gray, 
R.N. to Eleanor Charlotte, daayhter of the late W. 
Pengree, Esq. of Lionghour, Glamorganshire. 

At Clitheroe, by the Rev. J. T. Allen, M. A. 
Incumbent, the Rev. E. H. Orme, B.A. of Saint 
Mary’s Hall, Oxford, eldest son of Edward Orme, 
Esq. of Fitzroy-sqaare, Londen, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Jeremiah Garnet, Esq. of Reefield, 
co. Lancaster. 

At Stoke-Damerel, by the Rev. Rich. Donning, 
T. H. Molberton, Esq. of Hampton-Court, Middle 
sex, to Elizabeth Vanghan Nelson, daughter of 
Lievt.-Gen, Nelson. 


——- 


Died.}|—At Ashburnham-place, Essex, George 
Ear! of Ashbarnham, Viscount St. Asaph, and Ba- 
ron Ashburnham, of Ashburnham. K.G, 

At the Rectory -house, Kegworth, Leicestershire , 
in his 86th year, the venerable Avchdeaeon Park. 
inson, D.D., F.R.S., Chancellor of Chester, Pre- 
bendary of Chiswick, &e. 

At Dix’s field, Exeter, aged 52, ‘Sir Henry 
Carew, Bart. of Haccombe, Devonshire. 

Dorothy, wife of Sir T. Barrett Lennard, Bart, 
of Belhus, Essex, and daughter of Sir J. St. Aubyn, 
of Clowance, Cornwall. 

At Bildeston, Capt. Edw. Rotherham, R. N. a 
Companion of the Bath, in the 78th year of his 
age. He comtnanded the Royal Sovereign in the 
celebrated battle off Trafalgar. 

At Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, Lieut. Soirle Mac- 
donald, at the very advanced age of 106. He has 
left three children under ten years of age. 

In Derby-street, Westuniuster, Charles Sinclair 
Cullen, Esq. Barrister-at-law, of a disease of the 
heart. 

At Blackheath, Major-Gen. Sir C. P. Belson, 
K. C. B. in his 57th year. 

Of a spasmodic affection of the heart, the Rev. 
W. Trevelyan, M.A. Vicar of Henbury, and Rector 
of Nettlecombe, second son of the late Sir J. ‘Tre- 
valyan, Bart. 

At his honse on Ludgate-hill, dw. Dunsby, Esq. 
one of the Common Councilmen of the Ward of 
Farringdon Within. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


——>—— 


BERKSHIRE. 

Dr. Valpy, the venerable Head Master of Read- 
ing school, having discharged the duties of that 
important station for fifty years, was, during the 
past month, presented with & service of plate, 
subscribed for by his numerous pupils. It con- 
sists of three silver salvers, richly chased, and an 
elegant soup tureen and cover, after the pattern of 
the famons vase in the possession of the Earl of 
Warwick, with an allegorical device happily suit- 
ed to the occasion, representing Telemachus sa- 
erificing to Minerva, attended by Benevolence 
and Friendship. The office of presenting the plate 
was assigned by the committee to Mr. Baron Bol- 
land, who was one of Dr. Valpy’s earliest scholars, 
and who had written the inscription, but he was 
prevented from attending by the necessity of vi- 
siting some very aged relatives in Yorkshire and 
Mr: Talfonrd was requested to fill his place. The 
entive area of the spacious sehool-room was laid 
out with an elegant breakfast, to which one hon 
dred and sixty ladies and gentlemen sat down 
at ten o’clock. After breakfast, the plate was ar- 
ranged on the desk which bas been for fifty years 
occupied by Dr. Valpy, at the head of the school ; 
the seholurs of the school were all admitted, and 
lined the room on each side, and Mr. Talfourd 
buiag called for to express the feelings of the sub- 
scribers, advanced to the desk and delivered it 
with an eloquent address, which was replied to 
with deep feeling by the excellent gentleman. 
The vase contained the following inscription :— 
* To the Rev. Richord Valpy, D.D. who for the 
long space of fifty years presided over Reading 
school, distinguished for his piety and learning, 
this testimony of respect and affection was pre- 
sented by his grateful scholars on the 19th of Oc- 
tober 1530.” 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The “ County Herald” has given the following 
gloomy intelligence from Aylesbury ;— Agrical- 
tural abandonment on the part of the tenantry, 
we are sorry to learn, is fast spreading in Buck- 
inghamshire, the whole of the farmers in the 
parish of Dorton, (adjoining Wotton Underwood,) 
with one exception, having either left their farms, 
or are about to leave them at Lady-day next, 
when the proprietor, C. S. Ricketts, Esq. will 
have three thonsand acres of land on band. That 

entleman’s tenants in a neighbouring parish 
(Roarstal) have also declared that unless a consi- 
derable redaction of rent takes place, they cannot 
hold their farms. In the parish of Chilton, which 
adjoins Do:ton, two tenants of the Honourable H. 
G. Bennett have lately sold off tlreir stock, being 
about to leave their farms. We regret to add, 
that Mr. Grace, a most respectable tenant, and a 
person universally esteemed, is hkewise about to 
eave Church Farm, Prince’s Risborough, which 
has been in the oceupation of that gentleman’s 
family more than a century. 

The sum of 37614. 10s. ie already subscrited 
towards erecting Bucks County Lofirmary, in ad- 
dition to annual subscripiiens amounting. to 
504. 19s, 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


We learn, by accounts received on the 24th, 
that the incendiaries have commenced their work 
of destraction in this county, 

The Rev, George Thackeray, D.D. Provost of 
King’s College, has been elected Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge University for the year ensving. 

The Seatonian prizes for the present year have 
been adjudged to the Rev. Richard Parkinson, 
M.A. of St, John’s College, and Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. 
Subject of the poem, *‘The Ascent of Elijah.” 


CORNWALL, 

The Royal Geological Society of Cornwall have 
published their seventeenth Avpnual Report. dt 
contains the following passage ;—‘“* The Council 
cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure which 
they feel in communicating to the Society. a. pro- 
posal from Dr. Paris, its founder, made to them in 
person, viz. to deposit with the President the 
sun of ten guineas, to be laid ont on a metial, 
to be presented te the writer of the best practical 
communication on mining, to be made to the So- 
ciety at their next antual meeting.” The Socicty 
appears to have laboured with mnucb svedess. 
The list of papers read to them daring the past 
year, are, if we may judge from nate titles, of .a 
very important charac. . 


DEVONSHIRE. 


There have been three Bishops of Exeter with- 
in three months. Some of the clergy, of that dio- 
cese are very wroth at the prospect of having Dr. 
Philpots as diocesan, 

A Common Hall of the Corporation of Bly- 
mouth has been held, for the purpose of present- 
ing the freedom of that borough to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, and also to nonai- 
nate and elect him High Steward, ia the room of 
his late Majesty George the Fourth, 


ESSkX,. 

A fire lately broke out in a barn vecupied by 
Mr, Sach, at Raleigh, Essex. The flames spread 
with frightful rapidity, quickly setting fire to the 
adjoining hay and other stacks, which were .en- 
tirely consumed. The premises were insured, Two 
men, named Ewen and Richardson, bave. beén 
committed to prison on suspicion of having caused 
this conflagration. The latter is a bad character, 
and was formerly wandering about Kent, in whieh 
county he was known as the wild map of the 
woods. 

A fire broke out recently at the Blue Boar Ina, 
Aldridge, Essex, by which the house, furnitare, 
plate, and stock in trade were entirely consumed. 
Mr. Mansfield, the landlord, got up about half past 
two o’clock, in consequence of a strong smell of 
smoke proceeding up-stairs; aud on going déwn 
Stairs discovered the fisames issuing from the side 
of the bar chimney, where the fire must have 
commenced, The fire was not effecsanlly sabdued 
till between five and six o’cleck. >A cattage he- 
longing to the inn was. much injured ; and Mr. 
Mead, whose house is adjoining, will suffer te the 
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amount of 2004. The property destroyed is esti- 
mated at 2400/. but Mr. Mansfield is insured in 
the Alliance Office. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The following names have been added to the 
Commission of the Peace for the county of Glou- 
cester, granted upon the accession of his present 
Majesty :--James Henry, Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester; Hon. Augustus Henry Moreton, Hon. 
John Thomas Dutton, Hon, Chas, Bathurst, clerk, 
Andrew Carrick, M.D., Thomas Newell, M.D., 
Manrice Frederick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, Tho- 
mas Barwick Lloyd Baker, Michael Hicks Hicks 
Beach, Thomas Beale Browne, James Blackman, 
Henry John Ciifford, Thomas Daniel, jun., Wil- 
liam Fripp, William John Pitt Goodrich, Robert 
Blagden Hale, John Curtis Hayward, John Hick- 
ford, Edmund Hopkiason, Ebenezer Ludlow, and 
Hector Maclaine, Esquires ; and Thomas Leveson 
Lane, clerk. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The barning system has extended to Hampshire. 
On the 18th of Nov. Mr. Westmore, of Gosport, 
a Government contractor, who had previously re- 
ceived a threatening letter signed “ Swing,” had 
his barns and stacks barnt down, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The incendiaries have also in this county com- 
menced their destructive work. Accounts receiv- 
ed on the 24th are full of dreadful details, 

. KENT. : 

- Wo fear it cannot be denied that a considerable 
‘portion of the peasantry of Kent are in a state of 
reckless insubordination. Outrages on property 
of the most alarming description are manifestly on 
the increase. Bodies of men almost nightly, and 
of late even by day, assemble and proceed from 
one house to another, destroying in the most 
open and daring manner the agricultural machi- 
A on the premises; and, far worse, the secret 
incendiary plies his occupation with a frequency 
ahd sticcéss that musf, if continued, ere long, de 
sdlite ‘the Whole county. Alarin natarally pre- 
‘vails al! around. No man who. possesses and 
dwells amid property of this description can lay 
his‘head 6n hig pillow without the frightful anti- 
cipation of being roused to witness its destruce 
tion, and endeavour to rescue his dwelling and 
dis family from the flames, Very recently several 
(serious fires have occurred, and demolition of 
thrashing machines been committed in every dis- 
trict of East Kent. No measntes of precantion 
aniong the owners of sach property have availed. 
Leniency' and severity seem alike employed in 
waim. May of the depredators have been com- 
mitted to ‘prison, and the military are constantly 
eagaged in attempted prevention or porsuit— 
‘with what effect, the augmentation of outrage and 
calamity best shows. On the other hand, the n- 
expectedly lenient sentence passed by the ma- 
_gistrates on some convicted rioters at the late 
Sessions, seems equally to have failed in impress- 
‘ing favourably the minds of those associated in 
erime.—Keut Herald. 

From the “ Kentish Gazette:”—The disturb- 
ances in this county have now attained to a most 
alaguting magnitude, and are manifestly on the 
increase, Bach succeeding day brings fresh ac- 
counts of violence and outrage, and fear and ex- 
clement everywhere prevail. ‘The leniency of the 
wmangistrates towards the convicted rioters seems to 
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have made no favourable impression on their 
associates in eritie, and the military are now kept 
constantly engaged in attempted prevention of 
outrage, or in pursnit of the delihquénts. Not- 
withstanding the report of the agricultural labour- 
ers having several times been observed to hoist 
the tri-coloured flag, it is our firm opinion that 
this class of men are not actuated by any political 
feeling, but that they have been driven to a state 
of desperation by the misery and starvation which 
80 fearfully prevail. 

A meeting of the magistrates of the county of 
Kent has been held at the Sessions-honse in Maid- 
Stone, pursuant to notices convening it, issued 
from the Marquess Camden, as Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county. The meeting was one of the largest 
assembled for years past. The Marquess Camden 
took the chair; but as the proceedings were not 
public, all that can be known is the result of the 
deliberations, which was the following resolutions, 
passed unanimously ;—‘‘ 1, That the justices of 
this county, in consequence of the daring outrages 
lately committed, feel themselves. called upor to 
declare their firm determination to suppress. all 
illegal assemblies, and to preserve the peace of the 
county, by calling into active execation the powers 
vested in them by law.—2, That, with this view, 
constant communications be established between 
the justices acting in the different divisions,——8, 
That the justices will, in theix respective districts, 
consult and advise with the parishioners to the 
best mode of employing the labonrers at proper 
and sufficient wages.”’ These resolutions are signed 
by the chairman, and it is intended to print and 
distribute them in the difierent divisions of the 
county. 

There was also a meeting of the labouring classes 
about the same time on Penenden, Heath. The 
number at the utmost did not amount to a thod- 
sand, but it was rumonred that they would! be 
much more numerous, and that perhaps the ma- 
gistrates or military would interfere; such, how- 
ever, was not the case. There was a large ple 
card mounted on a pole, in the. middle of the 
Heath, round which the crowd assembledl;: it was 
inscribed as follows;—‘‘ Reform, of the Commons 
House ; right of vote for all men of 21 years of 
age; vote by ballot; annual or two years’ parlia- 
ments:—these rights and privileges, or nothing. 
Respect the soldiers, for they are our friends,” 
Between twelve and one o’clock, a great number 
of labourers from Thurnham and its neighboaur- 
hood arrived on the Heath. Their appearance 
was in the extreme of wretchedhess; some had 
neither shoes nor stockings, and the garments of 
others (indeed of the most) betokened great dig- 
tress and poverty. All who came behaved them- 
elves with great propriety. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Another fatal accident has occurred on the Man- 
chester and Liverpool railway. Mr. Hunter, land- 
lord of a public-house at Eccles, who had been tn 
the habit of riding backwards and forwards on the 
engine or waggons, on Thursday placed himself 
on the steps at the back of the tender on its re- 
tarn from Chat Moss, (whence it was employed 
to carry earth to repair embanktnents,) and the 
axle-tree breaking, the body of the tenter, with 
the water-cask, fell apon him and killed him on 
the spot. We learn that, since the opening of 
the rail-road on the 15th of September, fourfeen 
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stage-coaches, which travelled daily from Man- 

chester to Liverpool, bave been withdrawn, 
though the fares were materially redyced, There 
are stifl rwelvé daily coaches upon the road, but 
it fs not expected they will be long able to com- 
pete with the shareholders. The withdrawal of 
the fourteen coaches, which have already been 
taken off the road, as from each a Government 
duty was paid of 15s. per day, will cause a deficit 
in the revenue of nearly 4000/. per annum, 

The river Irwell, near Manchester, wassnddenly 
ovetfiowed on Tuesday, the 16th, and much va- 
luable property destroyed; many thousand acres 
of land are laid under water. Wrecks of cot- 
tages, bleachfields, and the bodies of drowned 
cow, Were floating down the river all day. The 
Warrington coaches were detained by the state of 
the road, and itis said that the total loss by this 
flood already exceeds 100,0001, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd ult., a county meet- 
ing was beld at the Castle, Leicester, in conse- 
quence of a requisition to the Sheriff, very nume- 
rous and respectably signed, to “‘ eonsider the pre- 
priely of petitioning Parliament to take imme- 
diate measures for the early and cffeetual abolition 
of Savery thronghout the British dominions,” 
After the Sherif bad taken the chair, a series of 
resolutions condemnatory of the system of sla- 
very, and a petition founded upon them were 
moved by €. Me Phillipps, Esq. of Garendon 
Park, and seconded by T. E. Dicey, Esq. Before 
any. of the other gentlemen on the plat‘orm could 
addgess the meeting, ap mnendment was proposed 
and, seconded from the lower part of the Court, 
by Mr. Scale and Mr. Bailey, to the effect that it 
was hopeless to apply for redress of grievances to 
a House of Commons constituted as the present 
one is, apd that a Reform in Parliament was és- 
sential... After mnok deliberstion, and after ad- 
journipg into the open air, for the purpose of 
attonding greater accommodation, the Sheriff de- 
cided that he would not suffer the amendment to 
be put, as being irrelevant to the object of the 
meeting. | in the them temper of the assembly, it 
was thought expedient to withdraw the original 
resolutions, and the Sherif dissolved the meeting 
without any result, 


MIDDLESEX. 


Great alarm preVails at Hounslow, Bedfont, 
Northhide, Lampton, and Heston, amongst the 
farmers and agriculturists, for the safety of their 
property, in consequence of the work of incen- 
diaries having commenoed in the neighbourhoods 
above-named; and threatening letters have been 
sent to the following farmers and gentlemen who 
have estates upon which they have for some time 
used machinery instead of hand labour :—The 
Rev. — Trimmer, at Heston, one of the magis- 
trates for the county; Mr. Peto, at Heston, the 
builder in the Waterloo road; Mr. Taylor, of 
Lampton; Mr. Parsham, of Northhide ; Mr. Sher- 
borve, of Bedfont, and many others. The threat. 
ening episties ave signed, as they are in Kent, by 
the name of “ Swing,’ and are to the same pur 
port. About a fortaight since, one of them was 
sent to Me. Sherborne, at Bedfont, declaring that 
unless he immediately dispensed with his thresh. 
ing machines, his barns should be razed to the 
cround. Me, Sbheeborme took no uétice of the 


hicat, with the exception of keeping @ sharp bro 


out after any suspicious characters.+-On the after- 
noon of Tnesday, the 1th of Nov, abhont two 
o'clock, it is said that two respectably dressed 
men, who were travelling in a barouche, stopped 
a boy on the road, and one of them said, “‘ Who’s 
your masfer, boy?” The boy replied, “ Master 
Sherborne, Sir.”—*“ Oh, then, tell him to keep a. 
look ont;” and then drove on. The boy, it is 
said, told his master of the circumstance upon his 
return, yet sfill it did not excite any alarm in 
Mr. Sherborne, About ten o’clock, howeyer, the 
same night, his two barns, several SaiNouses, and 
stabling, were discovered to be on fire, and the 
flames raged so rapidly, that very little of the 
stock could be saved. The villagers, as might be 
imagined, as well as those adjacent, were roused 
to the highest state of alarm, especially those to 
whom letters had been sent, Messengers .were 
dispatched to Brentford for the engines, but be- 
fore they could arrive, the whole of the barns and 
outhouses, &c. were destroyed. The incendiaries, 
previous to firing the stables, had removed the 
horses to a place of safety hard by, where they 
were found afterwards. Mr. Sherborne’s property 
was insured in the County Fire Office, which 
office has offered a reward of 200/. for thé disco: 
very of the misereant. 


NORFOLK, 

The following statement appears in the “ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” ant_as friends to truth (says the 
** Bury Post,’””) we cannot pass it over unnoticed ; 
but we hope at the same time that the fact alleged 
is capable of satisfactory explanation. “ Mr. 
Coke and his family, for a century and a half, 
have held the lease of the Light-house at Dunge- 
ness, in Kent, at the annnal rent of 6/. 13s. 4d. 
The amount of money thus pecketed must have 
exceeded a million and a half sterling. The lease 
was renewed on the léth of November, 1828, in 
consequence of a representation made by the 
agent of Mr. Coke to the Treasary, ‘ that the said 
Light-house and tolls or dues, have been always 
from time to time made the subjects of family 
settlements and arrangements, and treated as a 
part of his (Mr, Coke’s) family estate, and settled 
therewith as leasehold renewable ander the Crown 
for a period ef nearly one hundred and fifty 
years,’ A new lease was most inconsiderately 
granted for twenty-one years, with power te col- 
lect from all shipping a rate of one penny per 
ton; and after deducting all expenses, to autho- 
rise Mr. Coke to retain one-half for his own use, 
By Mr. Coke’s own account the sums extorted by 
this tax in five following years, amounted ‘to 
nearly 40,000/. Thas Mr. Coke has put in his 
pocket at this one Lighting-house job, little shert 
of 20,000/. in five years,’’ 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Three livings are at present vacant in Bristol 
and its neighbourtood, occasioned by the deaths 
of the Rev. E. C. Greville and the Rev.“Walter 
Trevelyan; via. the rectory of Clevedon, the vi- 
carage of St. Stephen, and the living of Henbury. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Staffordshire Mercury mentions, among the 
** signs of the fimes” in the hitherto peaceful dis. 
trict of the Potteries, “ the introduction of wi- 
coloured flags, nobody knowing, from whenee or 
by whom—the distribation of inflammatory tracts 
by strancers, who avoid answering any 4juestions 
as to their employers—and thy appearance im the 
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neighbourhood of persons bearing every charac- 
teristic of emissaries of a dangerous society,” 


SUFFOLK. 

The Custom House at Aldborough, Suffolk, was 
lately broken intu by some persons unknown, who 
succeeded in carrying off twenty casks of tobacco. 

Ipswich Mechanics’ Institution. —A lecture on the 
Steam-Engine was lately delivered before the 
Society by Mr.Hurwood, After a short but ap- 
propriate introduction, he proceeded to give a 
description of the steam-engine, as first invented 
by Savary, the subsequent improvements by 
Newcomen, and lasily, the important discoveries 
of Watt. The lecture was illustrated by some 
beantifully execated drawings, and a model of the 
section of a steam-engine, showing in a correct 
and clever manner the motions of its several 
parts when in action. 


SURREY. 

The extensive farming premises, the property 
of — Day, Esq, in the occupation of Pinder Simp- 
son, Esq. situate at Caterham, six “miles south- 
east.ef Croydon, in Surrey, have been set on fire. 
In the course of a conple of hours, the whole was 
nearly destroyed ; namely, three large barns, filled 
with corn, two wheat-ricks, and three valaable 
stacks of hay, together with the stabling and other 
out-buildings. That this destruction of property 
was the work of incendiaries, not the slightest 
doubt is entertained in the village where i oc- 
curred. It is satisfactory, however, to know, that 
the fabpnring people of the neighbourhood eviticed 
every disposition to arrest the progress of the 
flames. 

SUSSEX. 


The Chaim Pier+—Captain' 8S. Brown, R.N. has 
Visited Brighton, for the purpose of inspecting the 
Chain Pier, to which extensive alterations and 
repairs are about to be made. Some of the piles 
at the, extremity, and also, it is thought, of the 
third clump, are afieeted by the worms; and it is, 
in ceomseqnence, imtended to renew the lower 
parts, . The: works will be commenced very 
shortly, and are expected to be finished in the 
course of the ensding spring. 

A pleasing scene was recently presented at 
Harland’s Farm, Uckfield, where Mr. W. Win- 
ton, according to his usnal castom, entertained 
between three and four hundred of bis hop-pickers 
and harvesters, who all partook of the good old 
English, fare, plentifally provided for them, (a 
fine ox, of upwards of 120 stone, having been 
killed fox the oceasion,) and all alfowed as much 
strong beer as they chose. ) After dinner the jovial 
country sports amd games began, which were con- 
tinned till the evening, when dancing, singing, 
and music concluded the happy-day. 

it is with feelings of the deepest regret we 
state that the spirit of insubordination which has 
prevailed and produced such direful effects in 
Kent, has spread into this county; and that the 
property of an individual bas been sacrificed. 
Lately, two barns and their contents, belonging 
to the overseer at Battle, were consumed, and 
that, too, in a manner, and preceded by circum- 
stances, which leave no doubt that the conflagra- 
tion was wilfully oceasioned. It would appear 
that, ‘in the parish of Battle, where there are 
numbers of anemployed poor, with families, the 
usual Yatio of weekly allowance by the overseer is 
from 68) to 8s. pet week. For some days past, 


the poor had manifested a degree of discontent at 
the smallness of the allowance, and had.made, re, 
peated applications to the overseer to ingrease, it 
to 12s. This, the overseer, not, haying it in his 
power to comply with, refused; and, in ,qonse, 
quence, received a letter, threatening vengeance 
if the demand was not complied with,,. No fare 
ther notice being taken of the matter, the, result 
was as above stated, causing the destruction, of 
property to a large amount. We have received 
the intelligence, that a farm-house at Brede, near 
Hastings, was wilfully set on fire, and consumed, 


YORKSHIRE. * 


The surveys for the Manchester and Leeds Rail. 
way are nearly comp'eted. Two lines have beex 
suggested ; one by Elland, Saddleworth, and Asb- 


ton-under- Line, by Rusholme, to Manchester, to . 


join the Liverpool Railway; and the other by 
Brighouse, Todmorden, and Rochdale, to Saint 
George’s-fields, to join the Liverpool and Man. 
chester Railway. The former line has the advan. 
tage in distance, being about forty-six miles from 
Leeds to Manchester; ani the latter has the ad- 
Vantage of passing through a more popnlous and 
more manufacturing district, the distanee being 
fifty miles. Either of these lines, it is supposed, 
would fall advantageously into the Leéds and 


Bralford Railway, at Quarry Gap, about a mile 


and a half from Bradford. 
The Liverpool and Leeds Railway Company 


are prepared to go to Parliament the present Ses- 
sion, carryivg their line near Wigan and Bolton 
to Bury, and perhaps to Rochdale; bat beyond 


this point their application will not at present 
extend, though it is their declared intention ulfi- 
mately to pass through Todmorden, and taking a 
line to the north of Halifax, to proceed to Leeds. 
This would be a stupendous undertaking, and it 
may become a question for consideration, whe- 
ther it would not be advisable, seeing that the 
railway communication between Liverpool ‘and 
Selby would be complete without it, to abandon 
that line, and to form a coalition betweéh the 
Leeds and Manchester and the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Companies, with the view of exécufing the 
line not only from Manchester to Leeds, bot of 
ultimately carrying a line from Selby to Hall, thus 
eflecting a complete line of railway communication 
between the Irish Sea and the German Ocean, 
SCOTLAND. my 

Lord Arbuthnot has been unanimously re-elected 
Lord Rector of the University and King’s College, 
Aberdeen, for the ensuing year. 

On the 27th of October, the Rev. Dr. Singer, 
Moderator; the Rev. Dr. Macknight, of Edin- 
burgh; the Rev. Dr. Cook, of St. Andrew's; the 
Rev. Dr. Lee, of Edinburgh; the Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers, of Edinburgh; Sir John Conmel, Advo- 
cate, Procurator for the Church; Sir Henry Jar- 
dine, of the Exchequer, Edinburgh; George 
Sinclair, Esq. the younger, of Ulbster; William 
Paul, Esq.; the Duke of Gordon, and John J. 
Hope Johnstone, Esq. of Annandale, waited upon 
his Majesty, to present to his Majesty an Address 
from the Ministers and Elders of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, which his Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to receive On the 
throne. 

The arrival and settlement of the ex-King of 
France and his suite at Holyrood House has been 
followed by that of the Duke and Duchess of An. 
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gouleme, who arrived there on the 8rd of October. 
it appears that the Reyal Party and their suites, 
now at Holyrood, ameunt to between ninety and 
one hunrired persons; and it seems probable that 
this retreat has beem chosen as the final resting- 
place of the ex- King, for several of bis followers 
have taken expensive bouses im the fashionable 
parts of the city. 

The Glasgow Chronicle states that the ex-King 
of France is perfectly reconciled to bis situation, 
and is in greater spirits, and looks better, than any 
of his family. It is not true that he receives any 
revenae from France. A sum was, indeed, offered 
to be paid to him yearly by the French Govern- 
ment, but on the express condition that he would 
resign the title of his grandson to the throne (an 
act that he had no power to exercise) in bebalf of 
the Doke of Bourdeaux, an infant. 

Mr. Donaldson, of Broughton Hall, a gentleman 
long connected with the “ Edinbargh Advertiser,” 
has left property to the amount of 220,000/. the 
whole of which he has destined to be employed in 
the foundation of an hospital for orphan and desti- 
tate children, to be erected in the neighbourhood 
ef Edinburgh. Five gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed to carry this bequest into executiun ; but 
we are informed that, owing to the uncertain 
terms of the will, it may be necessary to procure 
an Act of Parliament before any decisive steps can 
be taken. The names of Donaldson and Marshall 
are to have the preference for admission into the 
Hospital, these being the names of the testator’s 
parents. Annaities to the extent of only 10002. or 
1200/. to the relations of the deceased, are the 
only exceptions to this splendid foundation, and 
these fall, of course, with the lives of the respec- 
tive aniuitants. 


IRELAND. 


Mr. Steele, one of the aides du camp of the great 
Agitator, has addressed a few “ prave ’ords’”’ to 
the men of Clare, in the shape of a proclamation, 
bearing date, ** O'Connell’s Mountains, Oct. 20,” 
From this rare specimen of Irish eloquence, the 
following is an eatract;—* Ye men of Clare!!! 
Who are wise and steady as ye are brave, I 
have read ia the Dublin Evening Post of yester- 
day the proclamation of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, King William’s representative in Ire- 
land, I have read it with indignation, and | obey 
it with curses upon the souls of his Majesty’s Po- 
lignac administration, In wrath and fory | obey 
it, but yet I do obey it,” &c. &c.—This beats 
ancient Pistol, out and out, 

*“* Shall dungbill curs confront the Helicons?” 

Mr. O'Connell, in pursuance of his agitating 
policy, has established a new Political Club in 
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Ireland, under the tithe of ‘‘ Association of Irish 
Vulunteers for the Repeal of the Union.” The 
subscription of each member on his admission is 
one pound, and the object of the association, as 
stated by the Hon. Member, is “for the purpose 
of obtaining the Repeal of the Union, by legal, 
constitntional, and peaceable means.” An frish 
Paper says, for “ legal,” read ** treasonable ;”’ for 
* constitational,” read revolutionary ;” and for 
** peaceable,” read “ rebellions.” 

When the Lord Mayor of Dublin had presented 
the addresses to his Majesty, at the late levee, the 
King was graciously pleased to state, that he 
should, if he could afford sufficient time for that 
purpose, pay a visit to Iveland in the course of the 
summer of 1831. The Queen added, “ I shall, 
please God, accompany his Majesty on bis visit to 
his Irish subjects, and do all in my power to pro- 
mote and encourage their'domestic manufactures,” 

The Corporation of Smiths, in Doblin, met to 
prepare a petition for the Repeal of the Unién. 
Instead of such a resolution, however, an amend- 
ment was adopted by acclamation, the substance 
of which may be gathered from its concluding 
words—‘* We, the members of this loyal and an- 
cient guild, do gladly embrace this opportunity of 
declaring our inviolable allegiance to out gracions 
Sovereign, and our resolation to uphold with our 
lives, if necessary, the glorious fabric of the Bri- 
tish Constitution.” 

A great number of influential men of all parties 
in Ireland have subscribed the declaration pro- 
posed by the Duke of Leinster, on tHe agitation 
of the question of the Repeal of the Union.’ Many 
of the oldesteof the Irish patriots, and among them 
Mr. Devereux, one of the Catholic Delegates of 
1793, have declared against the agitation of the 
plan. 

The burnings in England have given a@ stimulus 
to our neighbours in Ireland. Sixteen stacks of 
corn, the property of a respectable farmer named 
Flanagan, were lately burnt, on bis farm at ‘Tem- 
pleogue, a village about three miles froin Dabdiin. 
He ts unable to give any reason for this outrage, 
except that he voted for Mr. Hamilton in the hate 
contest for the county of Dublin. 

It is said that Mr. George Moore has sneceeded 
in obtaining the situation of Register of Deeds; 
held by the Jate Lord Kilwarden. It-is ‘added that 
Mr. Moore has accepted the Chiltern Handréeds, 
and does not mean again to seek the’ suffrayes’ of 
the electors of Dublin. It is also‘rumoured’ that 
Mr. George Dawson is a candidate ‘to fill the va- 
caney caused by Mr. Moore’s resignation, and his 
arrival in Doblin was talked of. ‘Mr: Moor’ has 
been for some years past one of the Deputies in 
the Registry Office. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The activity which had for some months pre- 
vailed in the manufacturing districts of the coun 
try has lately experienced a check, in consequence 
of counter-orders transmitted on account of the 
disturbed state of Belgium, and the complete suas- 
pension of foreign trade in that part of the Con 
tinent. We do not find, however, that the effects 
of these counter-orders have yet been preductive 
of any serious injury to the general intertsts of 
the national trade, or to the industrious classes 


whose employment they have necessarily dimi- 
nished. In the early part of the month, the ‘Li- 
verpool cotton-market became rather dull from 
that cause; but latterly it has somewhat revived, 
aud sales to the amount of upwafds of 20,000 
bales have been effected at an advance of one- 
eighth per Cent. on the;Ameri¢an deseriptions. “A 
part of the purchases were made on specilation, 
The Metropolitat: Cotton and Colonial Matkets 
have offered no feature which demands separate 
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otice. Business has been moderate in them all, 
and the slackness of the one week has been coun- 
terbalanced by the briskness of the other. Sales 
and purchases were chiefly for local consumption, 
and hardly any were made on speculation or for 
exportation. f 

The Corn Market has been generally well sup- 
plied, and business has, upon the whole, been very 
fair. Prices have been moderate, and the daties 
of foreign Corn rather steady throughout the 
month. The last average duty on wheat was 
24s. 8d. The wheat supplies have amounted to 
about 12,000 quarters of English, and 16,000 
quarters of foreign wheat, and about 25,000 sacks 
of flour, chiefly English. 

In the Liverpool Cora Market the imports have 
been rather limited, excepting in oats. The 
transactions have been of a moderate extent, but 
the holders have generally evinced great confi- 
dence in every article of wade. Most of the sur- 
roumling markets were scantily supplied, and 
therefore were high; that circumstance induced a 
hope in the Liverpool holders that business will 
shortly become active. The defective quality of 
the Irish new wheat caused the sale of that grain 
to be more than usually dependent on the actually 
consumptive demand of the millers, a very small 
preopyrtion baving been fit for storing. Sack and 
banrel flour has been sold readily, and atfall prices. 
A cargo of Odessa wheat in bond was disposed of 
al 7a. 2d. per 70 lbs. a price not quite proportion- 
ed. to, the Jast quotations of that article from 
Odessa, at which place it had experienced a con- 
sid¢rable rise in consequence of foreiga demand, 
Foreign arrivals have not been imporiant. They 
have. chiefly consisted im flour from the United 
States, .., 

The Hop Market has been dull, owing to a want 
of spirit and energy shown in trade. through the 
country. The duty is expected out in a few days, 
and it is generally considered that it will be about 
95,0004, 

Tallow. continues to command high prices in 
consequence of the great deficiency in the season’s 
whale.fishery, by the loss of a great number of 
vessels, and the rise in the price of oil, The 
prices are 41s. 9d. on the spot, and 4ls, for Ja. 
nuary, being Ss. more than fast year. The stock 
at present. is 26,329, and the delivery 2023. 

_, dp. despite of the general feeling of public indig- 
pation against the truck-system, the practice of 
paying wages in provisions, goods, and otherwise, 
has of late gradually and rapidly extended itself in 
every direction around the grand vortex of manu- 
facture, viz. Manchester. Several tradesinen in 
the neighbourhood of Oldbam, both in the cotton 
and coal concerns, are in the habit of slaughtering 
a beast or two weekly, and compelling their work- 
people to take a quantitys for the use of their fa- 
milies or friends, at such prices as they think 
proper to fix on, and which is generally a penny 
or two higher than the regular trade or market 
price. This practice, if suffered to continue, must 
prove injurious im every view. The Legislature 
Ought speedily to interfere and arrest its progress. 

It may not be generally known among the ma- 
nufactucing world, that, under the regulations of a 
late Act of Parliament, patterms may be conveyed 
through the post ata single rate, provided they are 
sent in.an envelope, open at both sides, wilh no 
other writing or thing whatsoever than the address, 
the name of the sender, and the prices of the articles 
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aunexed, If the envelope be closed, or the pat- 
terns be accompanied by a letter or order, the 
whole is liable to a double rate; and,’ in either 
case, the weight must not exceed one ounce, or 
the packet is chargeable with the full rates as an 
ordinary letter. 

The Stock Exchange has experienced greater 
convulsions during the month which bas expired 
than at any period since the close of the war. The 
circumstances attending the last settlement of ac- 
counts bad rendered the market extremely feverish, 
and events have since occarred not at all calcalated 
to restore that stability and general confidenee 
which had so long prevailed there. In spite of 
the utmost efforts of the Jews (who had deeply 
speculated for the risc, and were extensively in- 
volved in the last account,) to maintain prices, 
the Bear party took a command of the market, 
which circumstances at one time enabled thent to 
govern as they pleased, The price of Consols was 
pretty well sustained at about 34, until the ienour 
of the King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament 
was known on the Stock Exchange. That speech 
produced an immediate depression, and the price 
gradually declined to about 80, until the Sth/of the 
month, when the advice given to the King, net to 
dine in the City on the following day, was officially 
intimated to the public. The shock. preduced: by 
that intimation on the Stock Exchange; as well as 
on the general mercantile credit of the country, i 
indescribable. No description of Government se- 
curities remained uanaffceted by it. Console for 
the account declined to 77}; and they Would: have 
goue down considerably lower, had not a great 
number of persons chosen to avail themselves'.of 
the opportunity of low prices im, the market. to 
make investments. These became so comsiderable 
as nol only to bring on a reaction, but also to pro- 
duce, after every alarm had subsided, a great g¢ar- 
city of money stock. The price of Cons6ls for mo- 
ney has, therefore, been one eighth per cent. higher 
than for the account during a great part of the 
month—a circumstance which has not Occurred in 
the Stock Exthange for several years. 

A great number of sinister expectations had been 
entertained in regard to the settlement of the ac- 
counts fixed for the 25th of November; but, al- 
though very large amounts had been transferred 
to it from the previous settlement, and Tosses have 
been very great among speculators, the accounts 
Were much more easily settled than had been an- 
ticipated, and no defaulters of any consequence 
were announced. Inconsequence of the continued 
scarcity of money stock, the price of it was on that 
day the same as for January, and both closed at 
83 three-eighths. 

Tue transactions in the Foreign Stock Exchange 
have been almost entirely confined to Cortes’ 
Bonds, being the only security in that market snffi- 
ciently liable to fluctuations to make it worth the 
attention of speculators. But the Constitutional 
cause of the Spaniard having lost every chance 
of success, for the present season at least, the price 
is cone down to 15, where it will probably long 
continue, unless it falls still lower. No imvest- 
ments have been made in this branch of the mo- 
ney market, 

The following list of the closing prices of the 
25th, om the Steck Exchange, exhibits/a general 
fall fiom the list appended to our preceding re- 
port :— 
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ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Three per Cent. Redaced, $2 three-quarters.— 
Three per Cent. Consols, 83 three.eighths,—Three 
per Cent. Consols for Account, 83 three. eights. — 
Three and-a-half per Cents. Reduced, 91 quarter.— 
Three-and-a half per Ceuts. 1830, 93 one-eighth.— 
Foar per Cents. 1826, 99 one-eighth. — India 
Bonds, 9 to 10.— Exchequer Bills, 18, 20. 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Brazilian Five per Cent. Bonds, 58}, 9.—Chilian 

Six Ditto, 21, 3.—Colombian Ditto, of 1824, 16}, 


Bankrupts. 


Dec. 1. 


17}.— Danish Three Ditto, 59}. —Greek Five Ditto, 
23, 5.—Mexican Six Ditto, 354, 6}.—Peruvian 
Six Ditto, 14, 15.—Portuguese Five Ditto, 46, 8. 
Russian Five Ditto, 954, 6. — Spanish Five 
Ditto, 154, 16.— Ditto, 1823, 11}, 3. 

SHARES. 

Angl.-Mexican Mines, 30.—Bolanos, 180, 90.— 
Brazilian, Lmperial, 62, 3.—Ditto, National, 24, 5. 
— Ditto, Company’s, 44, 53.—Ditto, Cocaes, 4}, 
5}.— Colombian, 7, 8.—Real Del Monte, 51, 3.— 
Mexican, 11, 12. 


eee 


BANKRUPTS 


FROM ocToBeR 19, To NovVEMBER 23, 1830, INCLUSjVE. 


October 19. J. FLANDE 
lumber. &8.W nate P 
LAC roa a 
WILLIAMS, W , Hereforasbir, drape M. DUN- 
CAN and J. MOND ston-upon- all, wine mer- 
chants A. E. batt! Geulstoa-square, White- 
gbe 1, dealer in feathers. BE. CAKTER, Wa! breok- 
ines, money scrivener. H. — ROFT and J. B. 
aetc ROFT, Livsepoet. > saat me G. MET- 


Down-street, Piccadilly, 
» Shrewsbury, dealer. a 
ive, linen draper. _R. 


CALPE, Liverpool, E. LAW WRENCE, Ipswich, 
ecrivener. w. THOMAS, Holborn, linen By +h 
Pr. PRY ha Great Coggeshall, Essrx, tailor. L- 


LEK, Moresficld, Suserx, victualler. 
October n a ATK "KIN, Fox and French Horn, Clerk- 


eowell-green, victualler. J. BORAMAN, Store-street, 
Hed ford -square, butcher. J. MORRELL, Siore-street, 
Bedford-square, builder, R.WESTERBY, Brotherton, 


pet pte lime Larner, coal dealer. A. P. LA BIGNE, 
wine merchant Hi. ASH, Bulweli, Notting- 
habe grocer aud tallow chandler. 
ober 26. S.G. LEIGH, Oundle, Northamptonshire, 
grocer T. VINEN, Norwich woollen draper. N. 
RWAN, Riches court ieee: -street. merchant. J. 
sILVY, Pleccoere. Toth iM-etret, Westarinster, hack- 
neymen. J. BYRRS,. Little St. Thomes the Apostic, 
tailor. J. RICHAKDSON end T. WANT, Barbican, 
Culbease. Saal FRASER, Limehouse, patent ship hearth 
C. NOTIAGE, Fore-street, _ > 
b. B Kink HAM, Bentinck-street, Manchester-equare 
ing-house-keeper. CC. OSBIURNP. Sculco tes, York: 
rate merchant. w. TOW D, Parkinsen-lene, 
Halifax, an | E. ROBSON, Leeds, Yorksbire, 
F.. ROSE, Hath, linen draper. J. PHI- 
ips: and F. ‘PHILIPS, jan. Ashby-de-la Zouch, Leices- 
tershire, linen onary 
October %9. H. RUDD and T. RYE, Star-and-Garter- 
yard, Sarctitte-bisbongs colour makers as +S. ROACH, 
«steaton-stteet, cap manefacterer. F.S.WHEE!ER, 
Linkhbeld-iane, Isleworth, plumber. 8. LONGDEN, 


Finch-lane, Cornhill, wine merchant. G. GARRAT, 
Hich-street, St. Maryle victualler. T.WACLKER, 
Bagbroshe, Northamptoushire, victualler, J. LARGE, 


(reat n-street, Lincolu’s-inn-fields, coach maker. 
J. ed VY. Oxfordstreet, batrer. [1- EASTMAN, jun. 

Fenchurch-street, and Hometton-terrace, 
Hockney y broker. J. MONCRLLP, Peckham, master 


ho c.c AGRERe Old Gravel-lane, St. George- 
in- the-East, corn dea F. KNAPP, Camborne, 
l, wart Bangs, “). KIRKPATRICK, Clitheroe, 


» wine me 
November @. H. J- THORINGTON Battle-bridge- 
wharf, builder. G! kL. Dove-court, Old 
Jewry, eating house beeper. SOREMNER, Coleman- 
street, merchant. 5. EF. pis; Lamb's Conduit-street, 
ae dealer. w. RICKARBY, Oxford-street, linen dra- 
per. T. BURNE, J. SMITH, and P- WOO RHers 


es ing-street, werehoucenen 

eenwich, grocer. HITLEY, t 

Cl S Gre anes carpenter. E. ceusoN Tewkesbury, 
victualler. W. TAPLIN, Basingstoke, itroomonger. 
T EVANS, Welsh Pool, Monteomeryshire, grocer. — S. 
HOLDITCH, Totnes, Devon. merchant. W. HIRST, 
Leeds, woollen cloth manufac saree. J. CHAPMAN, 
Liverpoo!, merchant. ATTLE, Sheriff Hutton, 


pomabioe, cattle dealer. ny c HAPMAN, York, inn- 
eeper 

Neveutber 5. W. BEST, Noble-street, London, iron- 
monger. fe Ree) BITH, Sloane-street, Chelsea, 
poorehpnt, <p Watling-etrert, tallow chand- 
ler. R KEHER and and J. LITTLE, tpewich, Suffolk, ten 
dealer. LET, Birmiopham, oe 


. BURGIN, 


SCRIVEN, Clarendon-square, eugraver. x NEWMAN, 


Ola- caraate St. Luke's, corn — 
pa a ty aptea, Core Dae PRRCIVAL, == o— 


a and F. sine 
for ok re ov deapers Eupseh Band gihchasione, 
Secu, are DAWE and '. SGUPEY,¢ oax- 


don Mills, eeta. _—— millers. CC. MURTON, 
Great Newport-street, Leng-acrr, bookbinder. BE. 
BUMPORD, Tredegar square, Mile-end-road, builder. 





J. BAKER, Reicosemie no Pot, Gloucestershire, coal mer- 


chant » Leicester, salt dealer. 
J. WHITE ‘Ecclaswalle * Lintes, ete fordshbire, 
miller. it. WOO iitleport, Ely, Cambridge: 
shire, carpenter. 

Novemberg ). Y, Heocbeos.r, builder J. 
SCOTT, Norwich, a , BROW Norwich, 
laceman. PER. Plas Ucn Dwyey Car- 
narvoushire, dealer. vee FERGUSON, t- 
street, Goodmans fields, carpenter. ‘ ANT, 
Strand, newspaper vender. J. SPENSLEY, South 
Molton-street, Hauover-equare, checsemonyer. : 

November ¥ G ROWE, Shoe lane, . J. 
BLEADEN. Lotbbary otepianer 
a glass. 4 W. PR agate fe 
slopseller and underwriter, . 
horse dealer, w. RIS, Cor 
MACDONALD and A. CAM 
qpeate and bankers. - 

Hlanover-squ 


LABRON, W wktdeldn Verkubires | 
HILL, Greek-street, pictare dealer. 
Arws-yard, Colemau street 
Lon-don, Worcestershire, former 
hill-house, Southampten, miller, 
éxminster, Devon, 





castle. a e STEN 
linew dra "3. STEVENSON, jun _firceater, bovis” 
W.IBBO SON, Kune 
RE Rag ot oT 
“x orkshire ma 
November 16. J. HART, ~ 


snee” he HODGES. Minerics, a. 
DYSON, Pall-mall, picture rT. whi H. HIGHAM, 
BOWRIN 





New Bond-strect, hatter. a's » Mincing- 
lane, Colonial broker. Sg od Lane -en 

Staffordshire, rope maker. kDs Ds, Lane- 
end, Staffordshire, earthenware eiiidiere: i. 
SMITH, Leeds, commissian agent, . WATSON, 
Bentley-grange, ¥ - WALLEY, 


or kshire, tenner. 
Manchester, grocer. T.u 
Warwickshire, grocer. 


November a W. GRANT, Richm pont, Rawat, i . 


draper LARGE wWere street, C 
chandler. a ARBG TRONG Castle Lalorgtes- 
square, oilman. Leaden oereets yuk - 


ON 
ae. Ss. DAY . Nuttall, 
THURTILL, RKegent- me 

T. HARDWICK and W. BR WN, Li 
RIDGE, Tawnten, Somerset, tailor. WwiTk. 

LEY, ~weag. > “CLAM, etal we stove wy weed ame 


fectarer. 

FOWLFS, a, ire, stone wa, 

wane ULtAtis, aueboster, M. AN- 
rewn-court hreadneedle-street, nee 

broker. * "G. CLARK, Bower-lane, » boker. 


hs EY, Aldmoudba » cassinet 
v. JOHNSON, Sh ela. et wine and spirit maseebant: 
= ARKINSTAL L, Kuighton, Staffordshire, farmer. J. 
SIMPSON, rae ee Nottins haunebicesbarfinger. 
A. WOODHEAD, Sal Lancashire, brewer. 
COCKING, a victeallen, | 

November 23 Fenchurch street, 
yt tye H.¢ to nN, Cc vClapte coach rietor. 

F. SHACKLEFORD, Andover, draper. __ B.. LING- 


FORD, Maryleboue, vietaaller. W. TODSOLA, jun. 


Kem, paper nr 
, Victualler. i HE. 
th. wine merchant. Ss. 


South Ash and St. Mary's Cray, 
J.N. ANDREWS, Nertha 
RERT, Retrea ae La 
EMDEN, Back 

and J. FIELDING, ¢ 

rinters. .HO 

PARKIN. Sheffield, fender 
RISON, Manchester, 
eee. _d. CLA 


field, 
ADEON, Newcees 
Fitzroy: square, m 





e eee" 








OWLETP, jen. Aston, 
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Abel, John, his Variations and Rondo, 424 

Academia Czsarea Nature Curiosorum, 300. 

Academy of Arts, Newcastle, 492. 

of Music, 515. 

~ of Painting, 18. 

— of Sciences at Berlin, 254. 

of Sciences at Paris, 20, 65, 207, 430. 

Acting, decline of thefart of, 374. 

Adventures of an Irish Gentleman, noticed, 98 

AXgina, avtiquities at, 432. 

Aerostation, 432. 

Africa, discoveries in, 60, 343—survey of the 
coast of, 470. 

Agriculture, school of, at Paris, 342. 

state of, 65. 

Akhalzik, mosque in, 475. 

Aldermen, court of, 23. 

Aldine Poets, notice of, 371, 419, 455. 

Aldini, Chevalier, his fire-apparatus, 256. 

Alexander, Captain, his Travels to the Seat of 
War in the East, 416. 

Algiers, expedition against, 188. 

America, statistical view of, 218—early discovery 
of by the Scandinavians, 386 

American Cow Tree, 255 

hemp, 255. 

inventions, 476. 

——_—— literature, 254. 

—————. Missionary Society, 254. 

mountains, 210. 

mummy, 385 

————-— _ hewspapers, 255 

Amulet, noticed, 511. 

Anatornical model, 346. 

Anderson, Dr. memoir of, 260. 

Angelo, Henry, reminiscences of, 143. 

Animals, domestic, 387. 

Annuals, notices of, 425, 458, 509 

Antiquarian Researches, 167. 

Society, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 179. 

Antiquaries, Society of, 17, 60, 110, 162, 251, 294. 

Antiquities, Egyptian, 254. : 

Roman, 20, 166. 

Anti-Slavery Meeting, 489 

Apples, mode of preserving, 117. 

Apple-tree, remarkable, 24. 

Appointments, Promotions, &c. 401, 529. 

Architecture, Spanish, 304. 

Army, French, strength of, 208 

Arnold, J. patent obtained by, 307. 

Artesian Wells, 209, 253. 

Artiits and Amateurs Conversazione, 520. 

Arts, Fine. See Fine Arts. 

—— progress of, in France, 65, 164. 

—— Spanish idea of, 390. 

—— Usefal. See Useful Arts. 

—— Society of, its proceedings, 59, 110, 118, 
299. 
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Asiatic Society, 205. 

Astronomical Society, meetings of, 111. 
Athenaid, or Modern Grecians noticed, 236 
Athens, when taken by Scylla, 304 
Atinospheric phenomenon, 209. 

Australia, discoveries in, 468. 

Austria, railways in, 431. 

Avignon, museum at, 115. 

Avon, bridge over, 219. ; 


B 


Baines, Mr. E. lectare of, 493. 

Bangor, Bishop of, memoir of, 397. 

Bank of England, 264. 

Bankrapts, 30, 87, 135, 184, 224, 272, 319, 260, 
408, 448, 496, 5:36. i 

Barrot, M. letter of, 445. 

Bath Agricaltural Society, 83. 

Battle-axe, bronze, 402. 

Bavaria, King of, 304. 

Bayle and Holland, their Manual of Anatomy, 50. 

Bayley, John, his History of the Tower of 1, 
don, 283. 

Bedford Infirmary, 490. 

Mr, his work on the Catholic Question, 48 

Beer-trade, meeting respecting, 217. 

Bees, natural history of, 208—mode of presery- 
ing, 211. 

Beet-root Sugar, 24. 

Belgium, society in, 229. 

Bellangé, M. plants collected by him, 66 

Bengal Annual noticed, 511. 

Beresford, Lord, speech of, 221. 

Berlin, new museum at, 254. 

Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage, notice of, 
417, 536. 

Bernhard, Mr. invention of, 388 

Bibliophiles, Francois, 65. 

Biographical particulars of persons deceased, 29— 
Eugenius Roche, ib,—Stephen Dumont, ib.— 
Major Keatinge, 30—John Mawe, Esq. ib,— 
Count Curial, #6.—W. T. Fitzgerald, Esq. 31— 
John Reeves, Esq. ib,—General Despard, ib,— 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 75—Sir Miles Nightin- 
gall, 78—Right Hon. George Tierney, M.P. 
123—Oliver Clayton, Esq. 6.—General Garth, 
ib.—Rev. John Carter, 124—Admiral Sir Geo. 
Montagu, 125—John Pache, Esq. 127—M. Latf- 
fon de Ladebat, 173—Lieut.-General Sir H. 
Clinton, 174—Lord Redesdale, 176—Bishop 
Luxmoore, 215—Rev. George Powell, ib.— 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 216— M. Chenevix, ib 
—Dr. Anderson, 260—Admiral Sir Eliab Har- 
vey, 261—Sir Robert Peel, 262 —Sir E. Nagle, 
310—N. B. Halked, Esq. 311—Mr. J. Frazer, 
ib.— His Majesty George IV. 349—The Bishop 
of Bangor, 397—Dr. James, th.—M. Prad- 
homme, ib.—General Meyrick, 398—Rev. T. 
Reynolds, ib.—William Hazlitt, Esq. 4383— 
32z 
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Baron Fauvier, 459—John Price, Fsq. (b.— 
Right Hon. W. Huskisson, M.P. 481—Cardinal 
Somaglia, 486—Earl Harcourt, 487—Mrs. La 
com, 488—Lord Blantyre, 527— Lady Milton, 
528. 

Birmingham, reform meeting at, 150, 

Black eyed Sasan, a drama, 48, 

Blandford, meeting at, 266, 

Blantyre, Lord, memoir of, 527. 

Blight, destruction of, 391. 

Boigne, General, bis death, 387. 

Bojardo ed Ariosto, noticed, 285. 

Bolivar, proposed President, 4. 

—————— 9memoirs of, noticed, 7. 

Bones, veins in, 116. 

Bonpland, M. information respecting, 111. 

Bouc, M. work by, 470. 

Bowring, Dr. J. his poetry of the Magyars, 100. 

Box-wood, new principle in, 112. 

Bozet, M. remarks of, 523. 

Boy, calculating, 166, 474. 

Brazil, notices of, 330. 

Bread, consumed at Paris, 343, 

Bridges, suspension, 308. 

Brinjall, directions for cultivating, 345. 

Britton and Bayley, their Memoirs of the Tower 
of Loudon, 53. 

——- John, his History and Antiquities of Bris 
tol Cathedral, 146—his Antiquities of English 
Cities, 424—his Dictionary of the Architecture 
of the Middle Ages, tb. 

British Institution, exhibition of, 292. 

Naturalist, noticed, 373. 

Brunswick, Dake of, 573. 

Buckingham, Mr. lecture of, 493. 

Buller, Mr. 443. 

Burckett, Mrs. her bequests, 268. 

Burckhardt’s Travels among the Bedeonins and 
Wahabys, 231. 

Burghead, fishing station of, 180, 

urns, Poems of, noticed, 285. 

Butter, to preserve, 70—to procure it good, 3387. 

-- churn, improved, 70, 

syron, Moore’s Life of, 04. 

Byzantine historians, works of, 431. 





c 

Caduceus, bronze, 208. 

Cwsarian operation, 343. 

Caillice’s Travels to Timbactoo, 74, 99, 145, 207, 
253, 302. 

Cairo, museum at, 391. 

Calculi, composition of, 203. 

Calcutta, temperature at, 20. 

Calf, bicephalous, 530. 

Cambridge, meeting at, 219. 

—_—————- prize subjects, 35, 120, 355. 

Canal, Grand Western, 220. 

Cannon, percussion, 206. 

Canova, works of, 22, 254—his remains, 22, 

Canterbury Philosophical Institution, 36. 

——— ———— riil- road, 2067. 

Careless Word, the, 457. 

Carlisle Museum, 139, 

Carne’s Travels in the East, noticed, 98. 

Carrots, large crop of, 70. 

Carter, Rev. John, memoir of, 124. 


Castle, Thomas, his Introduction to Medical Bo- | 


tany, 371. 

Catherine, the Anstrian Captive, by Lord Barg 
hersh, 515. 

Cavern, wonderful, 10%. 


_ Cauntev’s Island Bride, noticed, 237. 


Cellini, Benvenuto, MS, of, 254. 


| Celtic Druid, noticed, 504, 


Cemetery, national, 353. 
Census, French, 64. 
Chain-bridge, Polish, 254. 
Charcoal, its use as a manure, 168. 
Charles 1. his Life and Reign, 277. 
Cheese, method of preserving, 477. 
, Chemistry, Treatise on, 373. 
| Chenevix, M. memoir of, 216. 
Cherries, mode of preserving, Li7. 
Chevretie, La, voyage of, 116. 
| Chili, plants of, 301. 
| Chokier, animal remains bear, 388. 
Christmas Box, noticed, 511. 
Christian Student, noticed, 371. 
Chronometer oil, 481, 
Churches, new, 489, 
Cincinnati, city of, 255. 
Cities, British, antiquities of, 58, 157, 424. 
City expenditure, 264. 
—— reform, 217. 
Clanny, Dr. experiments by, 383. 
Clarence, a Tale of our own Times, 360. 
Clayton, Oliver, Esq. memoir of, 123. 
Clergy, sons of, 265. 
Clinton, Lieut.-Ceneral Sir H. memoir of, 174 
Cloth, water-proof, 3u3. 
———- made from moss-crop, 481. 
Club, suicidal, 431. 
Coal gas, apparatus for making, 119. 
Coburg Theatre, performances at, 423. 
Coinage, new, 409. 
Colby, Lieut..Colonel, survey of, 295. 
Coleridge, IL. N. Esq. notice of his Lotroduction 
to the Study of the Greek Langaage, 278. 
Collins, Poems of, 419. 
Colinan’s Random Records, noticed, 95. 
Colonies, state of, 42, 92, 363, 400, 450. 
-—-——— French, population of, 208. 
Colour, blue, 470. 
Commercial Reports, 38, 85, 133, 182, 222, 270, 
317, 358, 407, 447, 404, 534, 
Congreve rockets, 253. 
| Constable’s Miscellany, notice of, 47, 48, 147. 
Constantinople, sieges of, 68— mosques of, 3-44. 
Cousumption, prevention of, 166. 
Conversations upon Comparative Chronology, &¢. 
noticed, 236. 
| Conveyance, speedy, 472. 
| Cook’s Dictionary, notice of, 330. 
Cooke, the actor, 15. 
Cooper, Mr. his “* Pioneers,”’ 198. 
Copernicus, statue of, 344. 
| Cordova, General, his death, 44. 
, Cork Institution, 19, 37. 
—— Scientific School at, 357. 
| Corn, in France, 209. 
Corns and warts, composition for destroying, 434. 
| Cornwall Agricultural Association, 266. 
Cortes, Life of, 147. 
Cottingham’s Henry VIL’s Chapel, 57. 
Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 13, 55, 
103, 152, 197, 259, 288, 463, 513. 
Crime, state of, 178. 
Criminal Laws, 890. 
Critical Notices of New Publications, 4, 45, 94, 
142, 189, 229, 277, 327, 366, 413, 453, 508. 
Crocker, Charles, his “ Vale of Obscurity,” 
ticed, 454. 
Cromwell, Otiver, Life of, 48. 
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Cromwell, a Poem, 50. 

Cuba, population of, 68. : 
Cullimore, J. Esq. on the Holy Scriptures, 425. 
Curial, Count, memoir of, 30. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, notice of, 371. 


D 


Dante, monument of, 254. 

Darley, G. his Familiar Astronomy, noticed, 147. 

Darnley, a Novel, notice of, 96. 

Davis, 5. S. drawings by, 106. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, his “ Consolations in Tra- 
vel,” 148. e 

Dawson, Mr. his “ Statement of Services,” &c. 
noticed, 49. 

Deaths. See Incidents. 

De Ladebat, M. memoir of, 172. 

De L’Orme, a Novel, noticed, 418. 

Deluge, traditions respecting, 165. 

Denbigh, meeting at, 36. 

Denmark Lancasterian schools in, 167, 

—————- population of, 474. 

Denounced, The, notice of, 370. 

Derbyshire, caverns in, 402. 

Vespard, General, memoir of, 31. 

Devon, expenditure in the county, 206. 

Diamonds, discovered, 523. 
diamond microscope, 524. 

Diorama, Regent’s Park, 518. 

Diseases, their connexion with the rock formation 
of a country, 469. 

Disorders, pestilential, in 1529, 342. 7 

D’Isracli, Mr. his Commentaries on the Life and | 
Reiga of Charles Ll. 277. 

Dobell’s Travels in Siberia and Kamtchatka, 230, 
J8YV. 

Doddridge, Dr. notice of his Diary and Corre- 
spondence, 194. 

Douna Carritea, opera of, 378. 

Drama, The, 12, 54, 102, 150, 196, 238, 286, 332, 
374, 420, 462, 512. 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 12, 55, 102, 
150, 196, 238, 288, 462, 512. 

Du Barry, Madame, Meinoirs of, LOL. 

Dublin, decrease of crime in, I8l. 

Dumont, Stephen, memoir of, 2V. 
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English Opera company, 334, 423. 

Engraving, in France, 112. 

Equations, mode of solving, 209. 

Etruria, ancient tombs of, 233. 

Europe, area of, 469. 

Everest’s Travels through Norway, 341. 

Excerpta Historica, 122, 237, 396. 

Exeter, new entrance to the city, 314. 

Exodus, illustrations of, 214, 231. 

F 

Family Classical Library, notices of, 73, 142, 172, 
348. 

———. Library, notices of, 147, 282, 308, 506. 

Faraday, Mr. lectures by, 336, 465. 

Favell, S. Esq. piece of plate presented to, 264. 

Fawcett, Mr. his farewell benefit, 240, 286. 

Fencing, Treatise on, noticed, 285. 

Ferdinand, King, amnesty granted by, 3. 

Fever, yellow, cause of, 383, 472. 

Finances of the country, state of, 4b. 

Fine Arts, 57, 106, 157, 243, 201, 380, 424, 465, 517. 

——————. new employment for, in Paris, 471. 

Fish, origin of, 303. 

Fitzgerald, W.'T. Esq. memoir of, 3t, 

Fitz of Pitzford, a Legend of Devon, 100, 

Flour, wheaten, substitute for, 302. 

Flower, gigantic, 392. 

Fluor-spar, specimen of, 62. 

Vollies of Fashion, a comedy, by Lord Glengall, 12. 

Fordham, Mr. his lecture on a pneumatic locomo- 
tive engine, 160. 

Foreign States. See Politics. 

Forget me Not, edited by F. Shoberl, Esq. 459— 
The Juvenile Forget me Not, 460, 

Forrester, a Novel, notice of, 50. 

Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, noticed, 457. 

Fossil specimens of, 61, 474. 

plant, gigantic, 62. 

——-- bones, 113, 390. 

——.- extraordinary, 210. 

——.- insects in lower Oolite, 341. 

Four per Cents, amount of, I. 





| Fourier, M. his death, 342. 


Fouvier, Baron, memoir of, 430. 
France, education in, 21—aspect of affairs in, 451. 


| =. foresis of, 164. 


‘ E 

Ear, its anatomy and physiology, 157. 
Kast, Travels in, 113. 
Katon, Mrs. her Grammar noticed, 373. 
Eeclesiastical Courts, proceedings of, 2. 
- —— Preferments, 34, 81, 129, 177, 218, | 

265, 313, 354, 400, 489, 529. } 
Lclectic Society, meetings of, 19, LLL, 207, 246. | 
Eclipse, lunar, 467. ; 
Mdinburgh Cabinet Library, noticed, 506. 

———— Wernerian Society, 61. 

Education in France, 21, 66, 302, 343— new mode 

of, 166, 530. 
——_——— in Kngland, 33, 219, 312. 
tgypt, Pasha of, 305, 

~ work on, 390. 

Egyptian antiquities, 254. 

—-—-— newspaper, 6S. 
Electors, French, 208, 
Electricity, curious fact relative to, 429. 
Klephant, colossal, of bronze, 303. 


Biwood, Mrs, ber Overland Journey to India, 453. | 

Engelhardt, Mr. on tne manufacture of red glass, | 
303. | 

England, Bank of, 264. 

English Army in France, notice of, 229. 


| Furs, specimens of, 110. 


———~ newspaper press in, 252, 302, 387. 
———— insanity in, 304. 
——. liustitute of, 430. 
———— cval mines of, 471. 
Fraseati’s, or Scenes in Paris, 455. 
Krazer, J. memoir of, 31. 
lreemason’s Tavern, meeting at, 309. 
French ministry, state of, 2 


j— Royal Colleges, 65. 
| oe \oademy, 112, 165, 471. 


' 


Statistical Society, 112. 
——-— Wines, 112, 
prisons, 165. 

—— Universal Statistic Society, 297. 
——-— Literary Gazette, 386, 

—— Bible Society, 388. 
——— Revolution, meeting respecting, 488, 
Friend of Australia, noticed, 455. 
Friendship’s Offering, noticed, 460. 
Fruits, method of preserving, 69. 


luseli’s Lectures on Painting, notice of, 416. 
G 


Gaimbo, Commentaries of, 214. 
Garth, General, memoir of, 123, 
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Gem, noticed, 511. 

Generation, spontaneous, 65. 

Geographical Society, meetings of , 249, 207, 519. 

of Paris, 64, 66, 303, 381. 

Geological Seciety, 17. 

George LV. bis indisposition, 2723—his death, 276 
—biographical memoir of, 349—-funeral, 351. 

Gerard, Dr. travels of, 21. 

German Literary Gatette, 431. 

naturalists, 474. 

Girl, bicephalons, 343. 

Glasgow Celtic Society, 317. 

public meeting at, 446. 

Glass, red, manufacture of, 393. 

. substitute for, in hot-houses, 433. 

Glass-stoppers, mode of extracting, 116. 

Glengall, Lord, his Follies of Fashion, 12. 

Globes, improvements in, 393. 

Godwin’s Lectares on British Colonial Slavery, 596. 

Gold ring, conjectures respecting, 295. 

—« coin, curious, 356. 

—— imitation, 394. 

Golden Lyre, The, noticed, 58. 

Goldsmid, Mr. his pamphlet on the Jews, 53. 

Gordon, P, L. Esq. notice of his Memoirs, 368, 

Grafting, modes of, 118, 477. 

Grain, to preserve from mice, 391. 

Gray, Mr. patent obtained by, 307. 

Greece, affeirs of, 137—population of, 432. 

Greek Calendar, 304, 

Green, liquid, 60. 

Guatemala, earthquake at, 391. 

Guest, Mr. his Inquiry into the Causes ot the De- 
¢line of Historical Painting, 46. 

Goillaume Tell, opera of, 155. 

Garney, Mr. bis steam-carriage, 26. 














H 
Hail, formation of, 472. 








Hathed, N. 8. Esq. memotr of, 311. 

Hampshire, prisons in, 355. 

Hampstead, manor of, 353. 

Hansteen, Professor, his Journey to Siberia, 386. | 

Harcourt, Earl, memoir of, 487. 

Hardy's Travels in Mexico, noticed, 8. 

Harvey, Admiral Sir E. memoir of, 261. 

Hauser, Casper, extraordinary account of, 118. 

Hawkins, Mr. on hydrophobia, 381. 

Haydon, Mr. his exhibition, 157. 

Haymarket, bill for its removal, 312, 335, 420. 

————— Theatre, performances at, 289. 

Hazlitt, W. Esq. memoir of, 439. ; 

Heat, experiments on, 472 

Heathcote, R. S. Esq. reply of, 221. 

Hemisphere, southern, climate of, 62. 

Hertford, reform meeting at, 220. 

Hewitt’s New Analysis of Music, 290. 

Higuins, J. L. patent granted to, 480. 

W. M. his Treatise on Light, noticed, 51. 

History of British India, 506. 

Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol, 233. 

Holland, affairs in, 2. 

Holstein, General, his Memoirs of Bolivar, 7. 

Honours, scientific, 112. 

Hop fly, 391. 

Horns, human, 343. 

Horticultural Society, meetings of, 109, 160, 204, 
249. 

Hot-houses, iron, 211. 

Howitt’s Antediluvian Sketches, noticed, 508. 

Huber, M. experiments of, 247. 








Haghes’s Divines of the Church of England, no- 
iced, 280. 


———-~ Mr. 14, 56, 152%, 197. 
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Humourist, a new Comic Annnal, 461. 
Hungary, Universities in, 23. 

Hunting, Royal, 431. 

Huskisson, Right Hon. Mr. memoir of, 484. 
Hydrophobia, character of, 342—cure of, 381. 


I 


Ice, artificial preparation of, 394. 

Incidents, Appointments, &c. 32, 89, 128, 176, 216, 
264, 312, 353, 399, 488. 

India, Picture of, noticed, 235. 

Indian art, 167. 

corn, 342. 

Ink, good, 480. 

Insolvent Laws, injurious tendency of, 176. ; 

lodic acid, 302. 

Ipswich Horticultural Society, 356. 

Ireland, trade of, 269—elections for, 496. 

and its Economy, noticed, 279, 

Iris, noticed, 519. 

Irish Savings’ Banks, 317. 

Island Bride, notice of, 237. 

Italy, suicides in, 167. 

a Poem, by S. Rogers, 454. 
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J 
Jacotot, M, his new system of instruction, 69. : 
James, Dr. memoir of, 397. ' 


Jesse, J. H. Poems by, 234, 507. 

Jewellery, on the colouraiion of golden articles of, 
479. 

Jewsbury, Miss, ber ‘‘ Three Histories,” 233, 

Joke ’s a Joke, a farce, 239. 

Jones, Paul, Memoirs of, 232. 

Journal of the Heart, noticed, 369. 

Junius, Posthumous Works of, 328. 

Jury Court, abolition of, 36. 

Justice, administration of, 221. 

Juvenile Library, notice of, 367. 

Forget-me-Not, edited by Mrs. S.C. Hall, 
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K 
Kaffers, manners of, 9. 
Kean, Mr. his performances, 12, 55, 102, 151, 283. ' 
Keatinge, Major, memoir of, 30. : [ 
Keepsake, noticed, 5J0. 
Kemble, Miss, her performances, 13, 55, 104, 197, 
239, 287, 513. 


Kent, distress in, 2— population of, 131—fires in, 
450, 492, 6351. 

Ker, H. his Question of Registry or No Registry, 
noticed, 234. 

Kincaid, Capt. his Adventures in the Rifle Bri 
gade, 281. 

King’s Own, notice of, 327. 

King’s Theatre, performances at, 104, 153, 199, 
241, 289, 335, 377. 

Kinnaird, Hon. Douglas, memoir of, 216. 

Kuives, apparatus for sharpening, LIQ. 


L 

Lablache, Signor, 241. 
Lacom, Mrs. her death, 483. 
Lambeth, poor-rates, &c. in the parish, 218, 404. 
Lamp-glasses, 241. 
Land, advautages of allotting it to the poor, 306. 
Lander, Richaid, his Records of Captain Clapper- 

ton, 45—sets out again for Africa, 60. 
Law Institution, 128. 
Lawrence, Sir Thos, memoir of, 75—his works, 292. 
Lawrie Todd, a Novel, noticed, 97. 
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Lawyer, Life of a, noticed, 235. 

Lays of the Passions, noticed, 16. 

a Wanderer, noticed, 243. 

Leake’s Travels in the Merea, noticed, 283, 

Leg, amputation of, 472, 

Lewis’s Career of Woman, noticed, 507. 

Liberality, instance of, 475. 

Life, duration of, in England, 384. 

Light, influence of, 430. 

Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, noticed, 508. 

Linnean Society, its proceedings, 18, 60, 108, 299. 

Linnington, R.T. his Compendium of Astronomy, 
101, 

Listener, The, noticed, 372. 

Lis‘on, his performances, 12. 

Literary Union, 20, 58. 

——_—— Reports, 27, 73, 126, 172, 213, 259, 308, 
319, 436, 482, 525. 

———— prize, 116, 

——— Fund, meetings of, 252, 520, 

——— piracy, 344. 

—— Souvenir, illustrations of, 465—noticed, 
509. 

Literature, German, 390. 

Lithotrity, operation of, 343, 388, 

Liverati, G. his “ Speed on Dall Time,” 424. 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 220, 315, 444. 

Birmingham Railway, 267. 

public meeting at, 403. 

Lives, tables of, 204. 

Livings and schools, 301. 

Lloyd’s Field Sports, noticed, 144. 

Locke, Original Letters of, 281. 

Locks, improvements in, 212. 

Locusts, method of destroying, 430. 

London, tithes in, 217. 

Londonderry, Lord, bis Narrative of the War in 
Germany and France, 73, 194. 

Longevity, instance of, 305, 

Loudon, J. C, his Catalogue of Plants, 458. 

Lough, Mr. his Battle of the Standard, 246. 

Louis, King of Bavaria, Poems by, 22. 

XV Lil. memoirs of, 4. 

Lubbock, Mr. on the duration of life, 384. 

Lunar eclipse, a late one, 467. 

Luxmooie, Bishop, memoir of, 215. 

Lyell, C. his Principles of Geology, 458. 




















M 


Machinery influence of, 471. 

Mackenzie, C. Esq. notice of his Notes on Haiti, 
195. 

Macmichael, Dr. on contagion, 248. 

M‘Crie, Dr. his Spanish Reformation, notice of, 53. 

Madras, panoramic view of, 517. 

Magnets, artificial, 66. 

Mahon, Viscount, his lectures on Enclid, 157, 205. 

Mahor, or wild cotton-tree, 110. 

Maid of Scio, a Tale, notice of, 46. 

Maize, cultivation of, 24. 

Malt and Beer Tax, repeal of, 131, 178. 

Mauchester and Liverpool Railway, 408. 

Mangel Warzel, cultivation of, 255. 

Manufacturers’ Committee, meeting of, 80. 

Marble, columns of, 303. 

Marriages. See Incidents. 

Martin, his Fall of Nineveh, 380. 

Mary Queen of Scots, a Poem, 234. 

Mathematics, discovery in, 209. 

Mathilde de Shabran, opera of, 199. 

Mawe, J. Esq. memoir of, 30. 

Mechanic’s Institute, at Bristol, 266. 
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| 





Medal, ancient, 23— bronze, 430. 

Medicine, mental, 112. 

new, 387. 

Medico-Botanical Society, meetings of, 60, 109, 
164, 206, 246. 

Memnon, statne, 340. 

Memoirs of Louis XVIIL notice of, 4, 

Mercadante’s Elisa e Clandio, 154. 

Mertens, Dr. letter from, 388. 

Meteor, remarkable, 165, 

Meteorological Journals, 37, 88, 136, 181, 222, 270, 
320, 358, 407, 446. 

Metropolitan Reform meeting, 176, 

Meaican antiquities, 472, 

Mexico, Travels in, 8. 

Meyrick, General, memoir of, 398. 

Middlesex magistrates, meeting of, 128, 

Midshipman, The, notice of, 6. 

Midsummer Medley, notice of, 367. 

Mignan’s Travels in Childea, notice of, 6, 1€2, 428. 

Milk, adulterated, 117. 

Millingen, J. Esq. his Memoir on an Ancient Paint- 
ing, 427. 

Milton, Lady, memoir of, 528. 

Mineral springs, 64. 

Minerals, siliceous, treatment of, 247. 

Mint, Royal, at Paris, 66. 

Mirror, new metallic, 429. 

Molicre, Comedies of, translated, 101, 

Monotiemes, classification of, 61. 

Mont Blanc, ascent of, 297. 

Montagu, Admiral Sir George, memoir of, 125, 

Monte Video, state of, 43. 

Moore, Mr. his Life of Lord Byron, 94--engraving 
of, 243. 

Moorsom, Capt. his Letters from Nova Scotia, 145. 

Morning Journal, prosecution against, 1, 

Moss mattresses, 211, 

Moulds, art of making, 65. 

Mublentels, Dr. his Lectures on German Poetry, 
301. 

Mummies, Egyptian, 165, 166, 

Mummy, American, 385. 

Munro, Sir Thos. Memoirs of, 27, 417. 

Murphy’s tragedy of the Grecian Daughter, 56, 

Murray, J, his Treatise on Atmospherical Elec- 
tricity, 51. ) 

Muscular motion, 342. 

Mushrooms, varieties of, 70. 

Music, 15, 104, 153, 199, 241, 377, 424, 515. 

Musical Bijou, noticed, 15. 

Publications, 156, 243, 290. 


instruments, new principle in their con- 
struction, 465. 


Mussulman, The, noticed, 413. * 


N 


Nagle, Sir Edmund, memoir of, 310. 

Naples, population of, 304. 

National Benevolent Institution, meeting of, $1. 
———- Portrait Gallery, 518. 

Neale, Rev. E. his Sermons, notice of, 372. 
Negro emancipation, question of, 266. 

Negroes, Asiatic, 303. 

Netherlands, prisons in, 254—insurrection in, 410. 
Neva, overflow of, 167. 

New Bath Guide, 282. 

Newcastle, Literary Society of, 356. 

and Carlisle Railway, 402, 














Newnham’s Illustrations of the Exodus, 214, 231. 

Newspaper press, in France, 252. 

Newspapers, tax on, 312—number of in Great 
Britain, 468. 
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New Year's Gift, noticed, 510. 

Nichols, J. G. his Autographs, 53. 

Nichtingall, Sir Miles, memoir of, 78. 

Night-telegraph, new, 65. 

Nile, overflow ef, 4—alluvium of, 386. 

Nnieveh, fall of, 380. . 

Nolan, Rev. Dr. on the Use of the 
Cycles, 426—on the Grecian Nose, 128. 

Northeote’s Life of Titian, noticed, 507. 

North Pole, expedition to, 20, 

Nuremburgh boy, account of, 113. 


Ancient 


0 


Oak, history of, 203. 

Occidental plane, 305. 

One pound notes, issne of, 149, 

Orange-tree, varieties of, 65—treatment of, 168. 

Oriental Translation Committee, 252. 

——— = Researches, 466, 

Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo, noticed, 371. 

Orleans, Duke of, called to fill the throne of 
France, 364. 

Ornaments, method of moulding, 434. 

Our Village, noticed, 285. 

Ouseley, Sir W. on some extraordinary 
Alphabets, 426. 

Oxford Prize Essays, 122, 214, 316. 

Uxonians, notice of, 413, 


Eastern 


Paganini, the musician, 165. 

Palestine, Traditions of, noticed, 284. 
Palladium, grains of, 252. 

Panama, isthmus of, 391, 

Pananti’s Residence in Algiers, noticed, 505. 
Vantomimes, remarks on, 54. 

Paper, for dranghtsmen, 394. 


Paris, German Theatre at, 166—narrative of the | 


late events at, 363—improvements near, 387— 
canal from to Havre, 388— public works in, 431. 

Variset, Dr. letter from, 253, 342. 

Parisian statistics, 164, 302. 

Parker, John, Esq. memoir of, 127. 

Varliament, prorogation of, 1—proceedings of, 
12, 80, 137, 185, 225, 273, 361, 400, 497. 

—— new meinbers of, 129, 439. 

Parrot, Professor, letter frém, 67. 

Patents, new, 26, 72, 120, 170, 212, 257, 307, 346, 
304, 435, 481, 524. 

lvaton, Miss, her performances, 103, 

Payne, Joseph, his Exposition of Jacotot’s Sys- 
tem, 505, 

Peel, Sir Robert, memoir of, 262. 

Peninsular Melodies, 28, 201, 456. 

Peon, Granville, Esq. his lecture on Semiramis, 


lov. 
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Pit, economical, for preserving vegetables, 432. 
Pittville, approach to, 315. 
Plants, exotic, 35. : 
Planters, hints to, 476. 
Plaster casts, method of hardening, 434. 
Plurane, a new metal, 63. 
Pocock, George, patent obtained by, 393. 
Poetical Album, noticed, 149. 
Aspirations, 370. 
Poetry, German, lectures on, 301. 
Poland, press in, 390. 
Poli, third volame of his work, 63. 
Police, new, 129. 
Political events, 1, 41,89, 137, 185, 225, 275, 321, 
361, 409, 449, 497. 


| Poniatowski, monument to, 254. 
| Porter, Robert, patent obtained by, 212. 


Portugal, Queen of, her death, 43. 
Potato, at a great height, 63. 


| Potatoes, farina of, 24—planting, 69, 1L17—ac 





———$——__—_———--—— _ on the appellation of Pha- | 


raoh Necko, 427—his note on Semiramis, ¢b. 

Pentewan railroad, 314. 

Perth Literary Society, meetings of, 19. 

Peter the Great, letters of, 432. 

Pettwan, W.R.C. his Resources of the United 
Kingdom, noticed, 237. 

Vhrenological Society, meetings of, 19, 60, 162, 204. 

Vhrenologists, a Farce, 56. 

Physicians, College of, 248, 381. 

Pilurims, caravan of, 805. 

Pine-apple plants, bug and scale on, 345. 

Vine pit, plan of one, 391. 

Pinney, John, his Exposure of the Causes of the 
present deteriorated Condition of Health, 331. 


count of, 305—on cooking, 478, 

Powell, Rev. George, memoir of, 215. 

Power, Lieut.-General, monument to his memory, 
316. 

Press, in Russia, 68, 

Price, William, Esq. memoir of, 439. 

Prison discipline, 312. 

Prize-fights, consequences of, 404. 

Procida, a Tragedy, 167. 

Prokesch, M. de, his work on Egypt, 390. 

Proteus, description of, 160. 

Provincial Occurrences, 35, 82, 130, 175, 219, 266, 
314, 462, 443, 499, 530. 

Pradhomme, M. his death, 302—memoir of, 397. 

Proning, injuries from, 345. 

Prussia, manufactures of, 304—press in, 390, 

Publications, musical, 156. 

new, list of, 27, 73, 121, 171, 213, 

258, 308, 349, 305, 482, 525. 

remarks on. 











See Critical No 
tices. 


Q 


Quentovic, port of, 209, 
Quoy and Gaimart, their collection of curiosities 66. 


R 


Railroads in France, 303. 

Random Records, by Colman, 05. 

Rats, inode of destroying, 477. 

Razors, patent, 118. 

Reading, meeting at, 82. 

Recreations of Science, noticed, 50. 

Redesdale, Lord, memoir of, 176. 

Reeves, John, Esq. memoir of, 31, 

Refraction, double, on the production of, 159. 

Religion, Jewish, thirteen articles of, 149. 

Remembrance, a new annual, 424. 

Retrenchment, system of, 32. 

Revenue, abstract of, 42. 

Reynolds, Rev. T. memoir of, 398. 

Rivers, colour of, 62. : 

Rob Roy, notice of, 48. 

Roche, Engenivs, memoir of, 29. 

Rock-salt, stratum of, 357. 

Rome, discoveries at and near, 
tion of, 254. 

Rope, improved manufactuve of, 120. 

Roquefort cheese, 337. 

Rose’s Travels in Southern Africa, notice of, 9. 

Rossini, operas of, 153. 

Rossmore, Lord, on Scotch and Irish Peers, 119. 
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161— popula- 
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Rouge et Noir, noticed, 285. 
Royal Academy, exhibition of, 244, 291. 
——- Asiatic Socicty, 18, 107, 162, 251, 295, 338. 
——- Institution, proceedings of, 161, 202, 247, 
295, 336. 
Society, proceedings of, 17, 50, 106, 109, 
157, 163, 205, 250, 293, 337. 
Society of Literature, 339, 425. 
Rural Economy, 24, 69, 117, 168, 211, 255, 305, 
345, 391, 432, 476. 
Russia, extent and population of, 23—press in, 68. 
Russian gold mines, 69. 
diamonds, 117, 
literature, 117. 
Rye, meeting at, 220, 








S 

Saint, a new one, 390. 

St. George, convent of, described, 67. 

St. Gothard, new road over, 165, 431. 

St. Katherine’s Docks, 177. 

Sams, Mr. J. his collection ot rarities, 60. 

Scarborough Museum, 221. 

Saxony, liberty of the press in, 304. 

Scandinavians, their discovery of America, 386. 

Scenes from the Flood, noticed, 101, 

Scotch sequestrations, 49. 

Scotland, flint in, 470. 

Scoit, James, medical work by, noticed, 50. 

Scott’s Church History, noticed, 11. 

Scottish Societies, 386, 

— representation, state of, 405. 

Scrofula, cure of, 65. 

Sculpture, valuable piece of, 115—discoveries in, 
164. 

Segur, Count Philip, 207. 

Senkoosky, M. work by, 466. 

Separation, a Novel, noticed, 418, 

Shakspeare, celebration of his birth-day, 268— 
monument to, 383, 429. 

Shea, Mr. on the treatment of Orange and Lemon 
Trees, 168. 

Shelly, P. B. Beauties of, 285. 

Ships, plan to prevent them from foundering, 24, 
71, 169, 203—new method of making their 
sails, 119. 4 

Shoes, to render, water-proof, 392. 

Siamese Twins, account of, 250. 

Sicilian statistics, 167. 

Silk-worms, 116. 

Sinclair’s Autumn in Italy, noticed, 47. 

Skeleton, walking, 207. 

Skeletons, human, discovered, 357. 

Slavery, colonial, 84. ; 

Sloane, Dr. his tallow lamp, 118. 

Small-pox, case of, 248. 

——- at Paris, 302. 

Smith, T. on the use of charcoal as a manure, 168, 

Smith’s Catalogue, 244. 

Snows, perpetual—height on the Cordilleras of 
Peru, 301. 

Socicte de Statisque Universelle, 253. 

Society, Royal, proceedings of, 17, 59, 106, 109, 
157, 205, 250, 294, 337, 425, 520. 

——— of \ntiquaries, 17, 60, 110, 162, 206, 251, 
295, 338. 

——— Geological, 17. 

— Royal Asiatic, 18, 107, 162, 205, 

295, 338. 

— Linnean, 18, 60, 108, 209. 








251, 








——— of Literature, 18, 163, 205, 339, 
——— Eclectic, 19, 111, 207, 246. 
—~— Phrenolovical, 19, 69, 162, 204. 
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| Society, Perth Literary, 19, 





— of Arts, 59, 110, E18, 200. 
— Medico- Botanical, 60, 109, 164, 206, 246, 
339. 
- Edinburgh Wernerian, 61. 
Zoological, 61, 204, 249. 
Geographical, of Paris, 64. 
— Horticultural, 109, 160, 204, 240, 801. 
Astronomical, 111. 
Ceographical, 2, 207, 520. 
Solar spots, 61. 


—_——— 


| Somaglia, Cardinal, his death, 486. 





Spaniards, their expedition against Mexico, 314. 
Sounds, mysterious, 340, 
—— unknown, 34l. 
Spiders, particulars respecting, 389. 
Spirit of wine, freezing point of, 386. 
Stanhope, Earl, address of, 206, 
— his calculating machinery, 524, 
Star newspaper, 3. 
Stars, occultations of, 470. 
Statute law, changes in, 264, 


| Steam-boilers, improvements in, 346. 


| 








— carriage, 390. 

——= navigation, 479. 

Stevens, Dr. his Observations on Blood, 248. 
Sti!pnomelan, a new mineral, 164, 

Stone, meteoric, 268, 

Strawberries, cultivation of, 478. 

Struve, M. researches of, 344. 

Suffolk, election for, 404, 

Surrey Anti Slavery Society, 83. 

Theatre, performances at, 464. 
Swan River, letter from, 93. ' 

Swedish Musenm of Natural History, 344. 
Switzerland, population of, 304, 
Sydenham, a Novel, 73. 


T 





| Tales of a Tar, noticed, 455. 








——. of the Classics, noticed, 235. 
—— of the Cyclades, 455. 
Talinud, translation of, 68. 
Taunton, Savings’ Bank at, 268. 
Taylor, Miss, appearance of, 514. 
Tea, in Russia, 475. 
Teddy the Tiler, Farce of, 104, 
Telegraph, new, 202, 431. 
Templars, an Historical Novel, 37}. 
Temple’s Travelsin Peru, notice of, 189. 
Tenerifie, sounds on the Peak of, 468. 
Tewkesbury, History of, noticed, 285. 
Thames Tunnel, 217. 
Theatres—Drury Lane, 12, 55, 102, 150, 196, 238, 
288, 462, 512. 
——_-———. Covent Garden, 13, 55, 103, 152, 197, 
239, 288, 463, 513. 
Parisian, 66. 
———— King’s Theatre, 104, 153, 109, 241, 289, 
335, 377. 
———— Haymarket, 289, 335, 420. 
——- Tottenham, 332. 
informations against, 332. 
——————— English Opera, 334, 123. 
———. Coburg, 423. 
Surrey, 463. 
— new companion to, 423. 
Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, 372. 
Thom, Mr. bis statues, 293. 
Thoresby, Ralph, Diary of, 144. 
fierney, Right Hon, Mr. memoir of, 123. 
Ti'e-draining, in Ayrshire, 211. 
Tiles, ornamental, 434. 
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Tithes in London, 217. 

Toulouse, encouragement of talent at, 304. 

Traits of Scottish Life, &c. noticed, 280. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, noticed, 
279. 

Transplanting, remarkable instance of, 305. 

Trant, Captain, bis Journey through Greece, no- 
ticed, 503. ‘ 

Travels in Chaldea, notice of, 6. 

Trees, radiation from, 468. 

fossil, 469. 

transplantation of, 477. 

Turner, Sharon, on breaking the enemy’s line, 428. 


U 








Ulster Canal, 133. 

Ultramarine, artificial, 63. 

Undying One, notice of, 457. 

Uniform, naval, 162. 

Unio-Pictorum, fertility of, 470. 

United Service Museum, 61. 

States, insanity in, 210—banks in, 254— 
emigrants to, 403. 

United States, History of, 518. 

Universities in Hungary, 23. 

Useful Arts, 24, 71, 118, 212, 256, 306, 316, 393, 
434, 479, 524. 





V 
Vaccination, experiments respecting, 208. 
in Bohemia, 210. 
Valdez, his defeat, 523. 
Valpy, Dr. piece of plate presented to, 530. 
Varieties, Domestic, 17, 58, 106, 157, 202, 246, 
204, 336, 381, 425, 465, 519. 
Foreign, 20, 64, 112, 164, 207, 252, 302, 
342, 387, 430, 471, 522. 
Vegetables, pit for preserving, 452. 
Venice, cold at, 200—Latin inscriptions disco- 
vered at, 344—advantayes to, 432. 
Verjuice, mode of making, 70. 
Verulam, Countess of, her portrait, 381. 
Vestris, Madame, her performances, 160. 
Vesuvius, Mount, covered with snow, 167. 
Vienna, population of, 344, 
Village, largest, in Europe, 67. 
Vine, its culture at Mexico, 63. 
Vinegar, mode of preserving, 61. 
Viney, James, patent obtained by, 346. 


WwW 
Wahabys, account of, 232. 


| Wall-trees, management of, 69. 





Walsh, Rev. R. his Notices of Brazil, 330. 

Walter Colyton, 172. 

Warrants, general, revived, 33. 

Watch, remarkable, 120. 

Water-colour, economical, 211. 

Watson, Mr. his plan for preventing Ships foun- 
dering at Sea, 24, 71, 169, 203. 

Waverley Novels, illustrations in, 465. 

Webster’s Travels in the Crimea, noticed, 327. 

Weeds and Wild Flowers, notice of, 101. 

Weights and measures, 32. 

Wellesley, W. Long, his View of the Court of 
Chancery, 14°. 

Wellington, Duke of, letter to, 2—ebaracter of, 
5—his defence of ministers, 137. 

West India trade, 176. 

Wheels, curious, 133, 481. 

White, Kirke, Poems of, 455. 

White’s Selborne, noticed, 47. 

William IV. speech of, 497. 

Whitehall Preachers, 80. 

William IV. message from, 32i—proclaimed in 
Wales, 405. 

Williams, Rev. John, his Essays on the Geography 
of Ancient Asia, 10. 

Wine, Tartar of, 467. 

Winkfield, mineral spring at, 314. 

Winter’s Wreath, uoticed, 460. 

Withers, Mr. his Letter to Sir Henry Steuart, 10. 

W ood, preservation of, 478. 

Wool, British, 314. 


Y 
Yenisseisk, town of, its position, 475. 
York, Mechanics’ Institute, 36. 


Yorkshire Philosophical Society, museum of, 132. 
Young Lady’s Book, notice of, 10. 


Z 
Zoological Society, 61, 160, 204, 249. 
Zucchero, Vincent, his powers of calculation, 167, 
474. 
Zuingle, writings of, 11. 
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Page 424, column 1, for D minor read C minor, 
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